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MBDtCWB 

Plastic Tubes Save Lives 

Working against thron^bosis, plastic tubes are used 
to determine the time it takes blood to clot. Plastic does not 
accelerate coagulation, as glass tubes do. 


► TUBES of “lustcroid/* a synthetic 
plastic, which may be destined tor a life- 
saving role, were introduced to fellow 
scientists by Dr. Arnold Kadish of the 
Mayo Clinic at the meeting of- the Am- 
erican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The tubes are used to determine coagu- 
lation time, or the time it takes blood to 
clot. They may be valuable for indicating 
a tendency to thrombosis. Dr. Kadish 
suggested. 

Thrombosis is a condition in which a 
clot or plug forms in a blood vessel. 
When it affects an artery of the heart, it 
is known as coronary thrombosis and is 
frequently fatal. If doctors could detect 
a tendency to this condition, they might 
be able to save thousands of patients by 
the use of heparin or dicoumarin, two 
relatively new anti-clotting chemicals. 
Slid ’ n death from thrombosis a few 


days after apparently successful o[^)cra- 
tions or childbirths might also be pre- 
vented if doctors could tell in advance 
that the patient had a tendency to the 
condition. 

Coagulation time ordinarily is de- 
determined in glass tubes. The glass 
tubes. Dr. Kadish pointed out, accelerate 
coagulation thus masking any excessive 
clotting tendency of the blood when it 
is in the veins and arteries. Lustcroid 
tubes have less tendency than glass to ac- 
celerate coagulation of the blood. 

In studies of 50 patients, he found the 
normal lustcroid coagulation time to be 
14 to 28 minutes in the particular tubes 
he used. Other tubes have different nor- 
mal values, so the tubes must be stand- 
ardized for use. 

In nine of 18 patients with arterioscler- 
osis obliterans, in which the thickening 
of the artery wall completely closes the 


lumen or bore of the artery, lusteroid co- 
agulation times were definitely shorter 
than normal. 

Science Newg Letter, January I9i7 
OENERAl. SCIBNCB 

Dr. Harlow Shaploy Elected 
1947 President of AAAS 

► DR. HARLOW SHAPLEY, director 
of Harvard College Observatory aqd 
president of Science Service, was elcct^^ 
president of the American Associatio ^ 
for the Advancement of Science at Bos- 
ton to serve during 1947 and deliver the 
retiring presidential address at the 1948 
meeting. Inaugurating a new system of 
naming a president-elect. Dr. Edmund- 
W. Sinnott, Sterling professor of botany 
at Yale University, was named president- 
elect to take office at the end of the Chi- 
cago meeting which will be held next 
('hristmas holidays. 

Dr. George Baitsell, Yale professor of 
biology and secretary of Sigma Xi and 
Dr. Kirtlcy F. Mather, profcs.sor of ge- 
ology at Harvard, were elected members 
of the AAAS Council for four-year terms. 

Science Newe Letter, January 19^7 

BIOLOOY 

Scientists Report Steps 
To Harness Chlorophyll 

^ THE FIRST successful step in har- 
nessing the green chlorophyll of leaves to 
a food manufacturing process that man 
can control may have been taken in ex- 
periments reported to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
by Dr. H. C. Eyster of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

So far these new experiments under 
the Kettering photosynthesis Foundation 
may seem to non-chemists remote from 
the prime hope of scientists to beat the 
living plant at its own exclusive process 
of capturing sunlight energy and storing 
it in the form of starch, sugar and cellu- 
lose made from water and air. 

This is what Dr. Eyster has done: he 
has succeeded in making chlorophyll dis- 
solved in acetone hang on to bits of talc. 
This material absorbs the same energy 
levels of sunlight that the living plant 
does. If this can be translated to any 
considerable scale, it might be put tq 
work in factories, making food and oth(V 
materials we now get from plants. Mo^ 
important, it may be used to store cne^j^ 
from the sun and release mankind tfSn 
dependence on dwindling supplies ^ 
coal and oil which arc the fossilized siifl 
power of past ages. i 

Seianee Ngwg Latter, January 4 . 


aSNSRA SCIBNOD 

Survival of Man Assured 


^ Jlie- 

► SURVIVAL c' ankind for the next 
few thousand years i assured despite any 
development of supcVplagucs, more dead- 
ly atomic weapons, fatal boredom born 
of knowing everything, or doj^ that 
might kill the desire to reproduce. 

This is the opinion of a leading astron- 
omer, Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of 
Harvard College Observatory, expressed 
in his address as retiring president of 
both the American Astronomical Society 
and the Society of the Sigma Xi. 

Whether civilization will endure is an- 
other matter, Dr. Shapley warned. 

“The potential shocks in the very 
near future arc indeed ominous,’* he said.' 
“Civilization is endangered by strong 
physics and weak sociology. The frightful 
power of the atomic bomb has suddenly 
awakened educated people all over the 
world to the necessity of heroic social 
action in order to prevent an unheroic 
physical disaster. Even without the atom- 
ic bomb our urban civilization is in great 
danger, if men and nations do not con 
trol themselves.” 

Technology and pure science can make 


cultural survival irrcsistably desirable, Dr. 
Shapley told the scientists. Science can 
tempt mankind to minimize localized 
sovereignties, control national pride when 
it is obstructive to the maintenance of a 
world civilization and emphasize the in- 
terdependence of national groups. It 
would be good to experience, a genera- 
tion hence, a rich world that has not 
been decivilized by violence hatched from 
political pride, Dr. Shapley suggested. 

“Given time enough, and good inten- 
tions,” Dr. Shapley said, “the psycholo- 
gists, the psychiatrists, and anthropolo- 
gists should be able to explain our social 
and mental quirks to the world, and teach 
us how to understand and accept the 
social and mental traditions of others. 
Meanwhile we emphasize persistent 
fri^dship and tolerance, more corre- 
spondence across borders, more travel 
across the boundaries of nations, more 
collaboration across the national political 
lines, until finally the boundaries become 
worn dim by so much international 
traffic.” 

Seianea Nawg Latter, January 4 , 19 AT 
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OCNBRAL saKNCI 

Science Can Feed World 

Three-quarters of the earth's chronically starved 
population can be fed by scientific knowledge, states Dr. 
C. F. Kettering, noted scientist. 


► WE HAVE enough scientific knowl- 
*ge to allow us to nourish properly the 
h» ec-quarters of the earth’s population — 
'^500,000,000 people — who never get 
enough to eat. Dr. Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors research head, told the 
yVmerican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Boston in his retiring 
presidential address. 

“Only 500,000,000 ever get enough of 
the proper food,” Dr. Kettering said. 
“This is not because of natural limita- 
tions. We have the scientific knowledge 
to provide an adequate diet for everyone 
if the information were properly applied. 
The false barriers erected by man him- 
self are responsible. The antiquated so 
cial systems, ignorance, stupidity, and 
fear prevent a large percentage of the 
peoples of the world from enjoying even 
the most fundamental of the benefits of 
science.” • 

Even if it turns out that we do not 
know enough to feed the world. Dr. 
Kettering believes that we can turn to 
the green leaf and learn the principles of 
how to store the energy of the sun and 
hold it as food. 

“The green leaf is Nature’s organic 
chemical laboratory which takes water 
from the ground and carbon dioxide trom 
the air to make sugars, starches, and 
oils,” he said. “We know little of the 
process now, but some day we may be 
able to reproduce it in the laboratory.” 

Soil depletion will not stand in the 
way of food production, Dr. Kettering 
contended, because “if necessity de- 
. mands, we can go to our inexhaustible 
supply of minerals in the sea for all the 
plant food we will ever need to keep our 
farm land productive, just as we have 
, gone to the air for our nitrogen.” 

Where Is Greatest Need? 

The war caused a loss of continuity 
. ir many fundamental fields of scientific 
/ westigation, Dr. Kettering declared. 
•^jTce we have been forced out of the 
of past generations, he believes we 
' *ow have the opportunity to make the 
iture anything we wish. Dr. Kettering 
' ailed upon the scientists to make a care- 
1 analysis of our past to determine 


where the need for scientific advance- 
ment is greatest. 

The following excerpts arc from Dr. 
Kettering’s address: 

New things seemed to spring up over- 
night. But we know that each miracle 
was made possible only because of the 
accumulation of knowledge in the field 
which comes as a result of our normal, 
unregimented, peacetime investigations. 
We must not let the public or the poli- 
ticians forget this. . . . 

The mass-production system is to the 
scientist and inventor what the printing 
press is to the writer. . . . 

We often hear people express their 
gratitude for America’s natural endow- 
ments — its resources of coal, oil, miner- 
als, land, and timber. The backlog of 
scientific knowledge, our mass-produc- 
tion facilities, our technical societies, and 
our educational system arc rarely con- 
sidered as resources, yet wc know that 
without them wc could never have 


reached the position wc occupy today 
among the nations of the world. . . . 

In the enlightenment of modern times 
it has been accepted as a matter of course 
that the pursuit of science by independ- 
ent research was a worthy endeavor. In 
our free and independent countries, sci- 
entists were encouraged to spend their 
lives searching for new knowledge. As 
representatives of this large group of 
scientists wc should resist every attempt 
to curb the efforts of scientists to find 
new information. Science must be free. 
Wherever it has been controlled, it has 
been only partially productive. In an 
unsympathetic atmosphere science with- 
ers and dies, and all mankind is the 
loser. . . . 

Every place we look in Nature wc 
find problems to be solved. Some can be 
solved in a short time, while others may 
take generations. There is nothing in 
research more important than the time 
factor. Research must be started years 
before the results come into general use. 
Many things, started as much as 100 
years ago, have just recently come into 
use. ... 

Few people understand the difficulties 
of getting a new idea started. A friend 
asked me once what is the first require- 
ment of an inventor. My reply was that 
he must not bruise easily. . . . 

The scientists should be open-minded 


•• *-*3KSitiE 



STERILE FILLING MACHINE— Engineers of the Frederick Stearns 6f Co., 
Dirision, Sterling Drug Inc., hare designed and constructed this apparatus 
for bottling parenamine, amino acid solution, for parenteral injections. The 
entire filling apparatus is enclosed under plexiglass, and moving bottles are 
constantly subjected to bacteria^killing ultraviolet rays. 
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students sitting in the great classrooms 
of Nature, listening to her lectures, and 
using this information to benefit their 
fellow men. We arc still in the kinder- 
garten and should not let our present 
accomplishments prevent us from seeing 
how little we really do know and what 
great opportunities there arc for advance- 
ment. . . . 

Life is dependent upon the ability of 
Nature to use sun energy to convert soda 
water through the medium of chlorophyll 
into the foods, fibers, and farm products 
we need. This is one of the fundamental 
problems we have yet to solve, and op- 
portunities arc as great as man’s imagi- 
nation in this field. . . . 

1 would like to sec some brilliant young 
student write a thesis on what was 
chemically available in prebiological 
time. We do not yet know the elemen- 


tary principles. 

We have learned how to attain salts 
and bromine from the sea commercially. 
To obtain millions of pounds of bromine 
annually from sea water is an important 
chemical development of the past 25 
years. There is one (X)und of bromine to 
about eight tons of sea water. What arc 
the chemical reserves of the sea? Each 
cubic mile of sea water contains 90,000,- 
000 tons of chlorine, 53,000,000 tons of 
sodium, 5,700,000 tons of magnesium, 

4.300.000 tons of sulfur, 3,300,000 tons 
of potassium, 2,400,000 tons of calcium, 

310.000 tons of bromine, and lesser quan- 
tities of many other elements, including 
the trace elements. There are 320,000,000 
cubic miles of sea water. Here is a real 
challenge to future generations to be- 
come chemists and engineers of the sea. 

Science Neiva Letter, January 4, 


GIN UAL ICUNai 

’46 Science Well Forecast 

A few slips went with the sound predictions mode 
by Science Service at the first of the year. The following is 
an evaluation of this forecast. 


► A YEAR AGO-“whcn atomic energy 
was still a novelty and the war newly 
ended — you read a Science Service fore- 
cast of what would happen in science in 
1946 {See SNL, Jan, 5, 1946). 

You had advance iniormation on many 
im(>ortant developments. There were a 
lew slips, of course. 

I'or instance, a National Science 
Foundation was not authorized by Con- 
gress, but it was largely insistence by 
tactions of scientists on details that 
blocked the legislation in Congress. 

A new insect or plant jKst entering by 
air transport was suggested as a possi- 
bility, but happily this did not happen. 

The first applications ol atomic energy 
lor industrial jwwcr proved to be con- 
siderably slower in coming than was 
forecast— let’ s move that one up to 1948. 

Small radio sets using some of the 
tricks of war developments have likewise . 
been slow in coming. 

But there were many good guesses: 

The availability of radioisotopes for 
disease treatment and for research was* 
accurately forecast. 

So was the expansion of world air^ 
transport systems and experimentation 
with jets and rockets as an aid to com- 
merical air lines. 

’’Predictions of radio transmission con- 
ditions would be available regularly,” and 


sure enough, ncwspajxrs have been 
carrying them. 

“Better chemical irealincnts for tuber- 
culosis” as foreseen have reached the 
point where streptomycin is being tested 
on a wide scale. And the larger com- 
mercial production of streptomycin fore- 
seen a year ago allowed its release for 
general medical use. 

Colleges “filled to overflowing with 
veterans” was an easy guess. There arc 
T>ver two million students, double the 
previous year's total, anti about half of 
them are veterans. 

Explorations foreseen have material- 
ized in the Antarctic expeditions and in- 
tensive study of the Pacific areas now 
underway. 

Natural rubber and war-scarce drugs 
like quinine have returned to the mar- 
ket to a considerable extent, as it was 
suggested they would. 

Further advances in television fore- 
seen materialized in color electronic tele- 
vision and more sensitive pick-ups for 
working in dimmer light. 

Assembled houses and new automo- 
biles have appeared, but not so quickly 
or on so large .scale as was expected be- 
fore the materials shortages and the work 
stoppages in industry developed. 

Atomic energy control has been a ‘‘mat- 
ter of concern,” internationally and with- 


in the country, and the progress made 
within the United Nations and in the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission has 
begun to determine “whether the world 
shall have another war in 10 to 25 years.” 

“Significant steps toward the con- 
quest of important diseases” were made 
in new chemicals for malaria announced 
during the year, in the use of nitrogen 
mustard war gas in treatment of leuk- 
emia, the cure of rabbit fever by strepto- 
mycin, the cure of anthrax and bovine 
mastitis by penicillin, a vaccine against 
rinderpest, the isolation of botulinus tox- 
in in pure form, and many other de- 
velopments. 

The biggest soilless gardening proj- 
ect in the world, covering 80 acres, was 
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constructed in Japan, and this fulfilled 
the expectation that more hydroponics 
would be used by our occupation troops. 


► ONE AMERICAN in every six har- 
bors trichinae, the wicked little worms 
that may get into us if we eat under- 
cooked pork and bore through our mus- 
cles, giving us pains like rheumatism 
and perhaps even killing us. Most well- 
raised, well-cured pork is free from these 
parasites, but the meat of hogs that have 
been fed on uncooked garbage is very 
likely to contain them, stated Dr. Nor- 
man R. Stoll of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, in the course of his 
address as retiring president of the 
American Society of Parasitologists. 

The name of the worm, Trichinella, is 
too pleasant-sounding to arouse people to 
combat a widespread and menacing in- 
fection, Dr. Stoll thinks. To give it a 
common English title that will carry 
some of the social stigma that ought to 
attach to such a pest, he proposes to call 
It “garbage worm”. 

Another parasitic worm that is still 
causing a great deal of illness in this 
country, despite heroic efforts to wipe it 
out, is the hookworm. Due to climatic 
and soil factors, it is confined to certain 
parts of the South, and unfortunately in 
just those areas and among just those 
people where poverty and indifference 
make it doubly hard to combat. How- 
ever, its incidence has been greatly re- 
duced; over a 25-year i^riod the number 
of cases dropped from 4,500,000 to 
1,750,000. 

There are many other worms that 
look upon human beings as just so many 
walking meal-tickets. They arc all un- 
pleasant, and some of them are deadly. 
Dr. Stoll rounded them all up under 
the general heading of “This Wormy 
World.” Several tropical forms, hitherto 
of no significance in American life, have 
come back as stowaways in unwilling 
cx-scrvicc men. What they will do now 
remains to be seen. 

While the worm situation in Aqncrica 
tional complacency, we arc nevertheless 
is bad enough, thanks partly to oui^na- 
getting off lightly as compared with the 


The fulfillment of such expectations 
of a year ago is the stuff that makes 
scientific and technical progress. 

^rtemcc Newn Letter, January 4 , 19i7 


poor folks of Asia and Africa. These 
continents, the speaker said, arc the lands 
of really heavy worm infestation. 

Science Neu'a Letter, January 1947 

hKISMOUH.Y 

Seawaves Travel at Speed 
Of Modern Planes 

^ SKA WAVES such as the six that 
recently devastated the southern coasts of 
Japan sometimes travel as fast as the 
swiftest present-day airplanes. Six hun- 
dred miles an hour has been calculateil 
for some of them. The deeper the water 
the faster they travel; shallow water 
makes them “drag their feet” and slows 
them down. 

Destructive waves of this kind arc 
always started by submarine earthquakes. 
However, not all such cartlujuakes start 
waves. Just vs hat kind of sea bottom dis- 


turbance is needed to start one is still 
a matter of debate among scientists. 
Many of them hold that a vertical drop 
or jump of a considerable sector of crustal 
rock is involved, rather than the grind- 
ing sidewise shear and shift of rocks past 
each other, such as was the cause of the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 

The force of 8.25 reported for the re- 
cent Japanese earthquake puts it in a 
class with the biggest. Only two of that 
force have been reported in recent years: 
one in mid-Atlantic in 1941, the other in 
Peru in 1942. Seismologists of the U. S. 
('oast and Geodetic Survey arc, however, 
reserving judgment on the claim that 
this is the worst earthquake in recorded 
history, at least until more data come in. 

They do state that the quake and the 
sea waves it generated seem to be similar 
to the disaster that struck Japan in 1943. 
The extent of damage in that wartime 
catastrophe will probably never be dis- 
closed by the Japs. 

Waves of this kind are familiar 
enough to the Japanese to be given a 
special name: “tsunami”. There is no 
good English equivalent. The most fre- 
quently-used name, tidal wave, is a mis- 
nomer, because these earthquake-gener- 
ated waves have nothing to do with the 
tides. 

Sftenre Nrii'B T,ctler, January 4, 1947 

A portable corn dehydrator, to prevent 
spoilage when corn is cribl)ed damp, is 
suitable lor use on individual farms. 



MONSTER— This is believed to be the only picture ever taken of a seawave. 
It was taken from an elevation of about 60 feet above sea level on the wrth 
coast of the island of Oahu, Hawaii, of the seawave that struck that island 

April 1. 


parasitology 

Worms Cause Much Woe 

Trichinella worm is harbored by one-sixth of Ameri- 
cans. Hookworm and many others, some imported from 
Asia and Africa, cause serious illnesses. 
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New Theory on Cancer 

‘‘Plasmagenes/’ partial replicas of genes in the 
body, compete with each other for food from the cell sub- 
stance. This competition might result in cancer. 


► A NEW theory which may lead to 
better understanding of cancer and 
heredity has been developed by Drs. S. 
Spiegelman and M. D. Kamen of Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine. 

The new conception strikes at the 
heart of life itself and starts with genes, 
the hereditary units in the chromosomes 
within the cells which carry inheritable 
characteristics. Genes, the scientists sug- 
gest, continually produce at different 
rates partial replicas of themselves. 
“Plasmagenes” is the name these rep- 
licas of genes have l^een given by an- 
other scientist attempting earlier to ex- 
plain through such a concept certain 
facts that contradict the classical Men- 
delian concept of the gene. 

An atomic physicist listening to Dr. 
Kamen report some of the studies lead- 
ing to this theory likened it to the quan- 
tum theory of modern physics. 

A report of the new ideas is in the 
journal, Science (Dec. 20). 

The chemical nature of these plas- 
magenes is nucleoprotein, that is, like 
the protein in the nuclei of cells. The 
plasmagenes arc able, in varying degree, 
to duplicate or reproduce themselves, ac- 
cording to the theory. Their presence in 
the cytoplasm of the cells controls the 


► ALMOST two dozen stars that will 
shine forth millions of years from now 
are being born in the constellation 
of Sagittarius, the archer, not far from 
the center of the Milky Way, Dr. Bart 
J. Bok of Harvard Observatory told 
members of the American Astronomical 
Society at the Harvard Observatory Cen- 
tennial meeting in Cambridge. 

A recent survey of the heavens made 
by Dr. Bok and Edith F. Reilly of Rad- 
cliffc College revealed 23 roundish small, 
dark nebulae in the region of the diffuse 
nebula Messier 8. The process of star 


types and amounts of proteins and en- 
zymes synthesized. 

Plasmagenes compete with each other 
for food from the cell substance for sur- 
vival. I’he outcome of their competition 
and the reactions involved would deter- 
mine the enzymatic make-up of the cell 
cytoplasm. This being the case, it would 
be possible to change the result of the 
competition by varying the conditions 
under which it takes place. Such changes, 
if practical methods for accomplishing 
them can be found, might lead to a 
method of cancer prevention, though 
such a result seems remote at present. 

Competition among the plasmagenes 
might result in cancer. This would ex- 
plain, as is necessary to understanding 
of the basic problem of cancer, why a 
sudden heritable change appears in body 
cells making them into cancer cells. In 
other words, everyone has plasmagenes 
that could start cancer as well as genes 
in the cells of his body tissues all the 
time. If the cell environment is favorable 
to the plasmagenes that will develop can- 
cer cells, cancer occurs. If the cell en- 
vironment is unfavorable to these par- 
ticular plasmagenes, cancer does not 
develop. 

SMimeti Newg Letter^ January 19A7 


formation is believed to have progressed 
farthest in such small, round nebulae, 
called globules. Globules are sqpietimes 
seen in front of star-rich fields and some- 
times against the luminous background 
provided by diffuse nebulae. 

Most of these dark nebulae found in 
the region of Messier 8 are quite small, 
cosmically speaking, being 930,000,000- 
000 miles to 3,250,000,000,000 miles in 
diameter. In other parts of the sky at 
least 20 more globules have been located, 
but some of them arc as large as 9,300,- 
000,000 miles in diameter. These glob- 


ules arc estimated to have between one- 
hundredth and one-tenth the mass of the 
sun. 

The globules arc believed to have a 
sufficiently high density to keep them 
from being disintegrated by the shearing 
forces of galactic rotation. Through the 
combined effects of their own gravita- 
tional attraction and of external radia- 
tion pressure, they will contract to form 
the beginnings of a star. 

How a Star Is Born 

The stages by which pre-stellar clouds 
arc built up were outlined by Dr. Lyman 
Spitzer, Jr., of Yale University, leading 
American investigator of the interaction 
l>ctween solid particles and gas atoms of 
interstellar space. 

Stars get their start in the world chiefly 
in the cooler parts of interstellar space, 
away from the white-hot giant stars. 
Solid grains arc built up, as described by 
Dr. H. C. van dc Hulst, astronomer at 
Yerkes Observatory, largely of carbon, 
oxygen and nitrogen; hydrogen and 
helium probably remain gaseous. 

These cosmic grains arc gradually 
molded into clouds by the force of radia- 
tion pressure. The clouds condense to 
form roundish, small dark nebulae. Such 
a dense cloud, with its mixture of solid 
particles and gas atoms, contracts as a 
whole. Individual atoms and dust grains 
both share in the contraction. Influenced 
first by radiation pressure alone, then by 
the combined effect of radiation pressure 
and the clouds’ own gravitational attrac- 
tion, one or more prc-stcllar masses arc 
created. 

Science Neiva Letter, January 4. 19^7 

PHYSICS 

Mqn Has Created 
His First Snowstorm 

See Front Cover 

► MAN-MADE snow, induced by 
showering a “supercooled” cloud with 
dry ice, fell over western Massachusetts 
recently. Man’s snow creation is pictured 
on the cover of this issue of Science 
News Letter. 

The cloud had moisture which was 
liquid despite the fact that the tempera- 
ture was below freezing. Dry ice, falling 
on the cloud, caused submicroscopic bits 
of ice to appear in the cloud which 
turned to snow and fell earthward. 

Vincent J. Schaefer, scientist in the 
General Electric Research Laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., first produced snow 
in his laboratory. Then he flew above 
a natural sui:>ercooled cloud to create the 
first artificial snowstorm. 

Science Newa Letter, January 4, iP4r 


ASTRONOMY 

Stars Are Being Born 

Two dozen stars are being born in Sagittarius and 
will shine millions of years hence. Stars are believed formed 
from condensed cosmic clouds. 
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GROLOOY 

Oil On Atlantic Seaboard 


► OIL MAY yet be found on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Conditions such as accom- 
pany oil pools elsewhere were dcscrilTcd 
for the coastal region of North Carolina 
and Virginia by Prof. E. Willard Berry 
of Duke University, speaking before the 
Geological Society of America in Chi- 
cago. 

Massive layers of sandstone, shale and 
other rocks formed from sea-bottom sed-^ 
iments extend downward as much as 
15,000 feet in this area, Prof. Berry de- 
clared. This is far deeper than has hith- 
erto been supposed to be the case. Drill- 
ing may have to go deep, but there is 
still hope of finding oil. 

Dust storms are dreaded and cursed 
by the Midwestern farmer, yet he makes 
his living by farming soil laid down as 
dust in terrific storms that howled across 
the land some 25,000 years ago. A large 
part of the best soil in the Corn Belt 
consists of this wind blown material, 
technically known as loess. Dr. M. M. 
Leighton, state geologist of Illinois, 
stated. 

Before it was dust it was mud, and 
before it was mud it was solid rock. The 
Ix)nderous ice mills of the Pleistocene 
glacial epoch ground the rock into fine 
silt. When the ice sheet finally began to 
melt this silt was carried out by rushing 
streams of water, to be deposited in great 
outwash sheets. As these dried, wind 

ASTRONOMY 

Solar System 

^ A NEW IDEA of the way in which 
the solar system was formed from the 
clashing of two cosmic clouds of gas and 
dust was offered by Dr. Ered L. Whipple 
of Harvard College Observatory to the 
American Astronomical Society meeting. 

Promising to explain how great stars 
other than the sun may have acquired 
planets of their own, the Whipple theory 
may also fit the facts of earth hi.siory and 
astrophysics more closely than the nebu- 
lar and planetesimal theories of solar 
system formation that have long been 
favorites. 

A .sun and accompanying planets 
would be born of cosmic dust and gas 
m a relatively short time as tlie uni- 
verse counts time. The early stages of 
the birth process might take some hun- 
dreds of millions of years, while the 


picked up the fine particles and carried 
them away, sometimes for hundreds of 
miles. Something like 160.000 square 
miles in the central stales where the tall 
corn grows were formed in this manner. 

Ol’ Man Ribber isn’t the near-omnipo- 
tent giant that he apjKars in the popu- 
lar song. The Mississippi has been 
shoved around a lot in its long geologic 
history. Prof. William 11. Hobbs of the 
University of Michigan told the meeting. 

Ice did the shoving. The same great 
glacial sheets that ground up rocks to 
make the fine soil of Midwestern corn- 
fields slowly pushed across the Mississip- 
pi’s original channel in three great lol>es 
—and or Man Ribber had to make wide 
detours. Prof. Hobbs has traced Ice Age 
channels as far west as Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Jefferson City, Mo. 

Nobody has ever seen any volcanic 
activity in the neighborhood of the 
Great Lakes, yet a part of the shore of 
Lake Superior consists of massive lava 
flows. Dr. Robert M. Grogan of the 
Illinois Geological Survey stated. The 
area he studied extends along the western 
shore of the lake, from Duluth to the 
Canadian border, covering nearly 2,000 
square miles. 

The lavas, which have an aggregate 
depth of 3,200 feet, poured from fissures 
in the earth more than a billion years 
ago, in pre-Cambrian geologic time. 

Science News Letter^ January 4, J9^7 


Formation 

period during which the planets take 
their shape and get their rotation, might 
be as little as a few hundred thousand 
years. 

This solves one of the great dilemmas 
of astronomy and geology, because geol- 
ogy will allow astronomy only two or 
three billions of years for the age of the 
earth, and astronomy has heretofore de- 
manded much longer than this to make 
a solar system out of the chaotic material 
of the universe. 

Here is the way a planetary system like 
the sun’s might evolve according to Dr. 
Whipple’s “cosmic cloud theory”: A 
great cloud of gas, dust and cosmic de- 
bris would start to collapse. This cloud 
would have little or no whirling mo- 
tion, otherwise it would turn into a 
double star. The great cloud would col- 



JUST PILLS — Workers making the 
new antimalarial take dried Aralen 
crystals from oven for transfer to tab^ 
let^making machine in the Winthrop 
Chemical Co. laboratory. 

lidc at an early stage with a smaller 
cloud containing partially formed plane- 
tary bodies, which would be very rare 
and small in weight. 

Then these little planet masses spiral 
inward, faster and faster, picking up mat- 
ter and getting bigger and bigger. As 
they are increased in size, the matter 
added to them would cause them to 
rotate in the direction that most of the 
planets arc known to twirl. 

The large cloud collap.ses slowly until 
the accelerating motion causes “shock 
waves,” exactly the same kind of barrier 
that modern planes and rockets now 
strike here on earth in going to super- 
sonic speeds. The collapse of the large 
cloud is then speeded so that it leaves 
the planets rotating in their orbits. The 
main matter of the cloud collapses fur- 
ther to form the .sun. 

The star-sun itself would likewise have 
its rotation controlled and fixed by the 
import of debris and the motions in the 
collapsing cloud. 

If Dr. Whipple’s theory is accepted, 
there need be no more searching for a 
hidden planet within the orbit of Mer- 
cury, which has long been one of the 
problems of astronomers. He finds that 
the preservation of a planet closer to 
the sun than Mercury would be extreme- 
ly unlikely. 

Science Nciva Letiett January 4, 1P47 
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ZOOLOGY 

Zoo Answort Its 
Most-Askod Quoriot 

► TO ANSWER some of its most- 
asked questions, the Lincoln Park Zoo in 
Chicago started a series of bulletins 
which are posted in each of the five ani- 
mal houses. 

Here are some of the answers: 

Monkeys and dogs both scratch, but 
the monkeys are scratching for salt, not 
fleas. Tiny particles of salt on the simian 
skin are considered tasty by the monkeys. 

Cats can see in the daylight and are 
blind in total darkness. 

Opossums arc related to kangaroos. 
Both are marsupials, and the females of 
both animals carry their young in 
pouches. 

The fastest running animal is the chee- 
tah. Record speed: 70 miles per hour. 

Gestation periods for elephants are 
from 19 to 20 months; giraflcs, 14 
months; tigers, 120 days; lions, 102 days; 
opossums, 13 days; dogs, 2 months; mice, 
19 days. 

Snakes are among the farmers* best 
friends; they cat mice that cat grain. 

Seienes Letter, January 4 . I9Jt7 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

Guppios Prove Useful in 
Tropical Disease Control 

► GUPPIES, those interesting little fish 
best known to most of us because of 
their blithe disregard of birth control, 
may have a serious job cut out for them 
in the world’s warmer countries. They 
may be a means of control of parasitic 
worms known as flukes, that cause the 
disease known as schistosomiasis — which 
is even more dreadful than it sounds. 

When the flukes arc not infesting hu- 
man beings they live in the bodies of a 
certain kind of snails, much as malaria 
germs live in anopheles mosquitoes be- 
tween rounds. Reduce the snail popula- 
tion and you will reduce the number of 
schistosomiasis cases. 

Here is where the guppy comes in. 
Dr. Jose Oliver-Gonzalez, of the School 
of Tropical Medicine, San Jose, P. R., 
noticed that the snails in certain Puerto 
Rican areas where the fluke-caused mal- 
ady had been common were disappear- 
ing. He noticed also that there were 
numerous guppies in the waters where 
they once had lived. 

Brought into the laboratory and put 
into the same aquaria with the fluke- 
carrying snails, the little fish eagerly de- 


voured the egg masses that the snails 
had laid on die glass, on rocks in the 
water, and even on each other’s shells. 
It looks as if the guppies might be respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the snails. 

The experiment is being continued on 
an outdoor scale, by introducing the 
guppies into waters where snails abound. 
Close track is being kept of the density 
of the snail population, to see whether 
the guppies can be entrusted with a mop- 
up job on these indirect enemies of man- 
kind. 

Seienee Newe Letter, January 4. tOAT 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Rosoarch Lowers Opinion 
Of Early Mayan Culturo 

► THE CARNEGIE Institution's divi- 
sion of historical research, which has 
specialized on Maya research for three 
decades, has decided that the Mayan 
culture was not what it was once thought 
to have been. The Maya were in many 
ways the most brilliant exponents of 
higher aboriginal culture, but research 
has discovered that, like the ancient 
Greeks, they built on foundations 
reared by earlier peoples. Instead of 
uniquely outstanding leaders in cultural 
development, the Maya arc now consid- 
ered only one of many groups in both 
North and South America which were 
of greater or lesser importance hundreds 
of years ago. 

Sri«nre Newe Letter, January i, J9iT 
archabology 

Expedition to Investigate 
Lowering of Sea Level 

► DID PREHISTORIC man walk dry- 
shod across the bed of the Mediterranean 
from Tangiers to Gibraltar? 

Possibility that he did so, at a time 
when the general sea level was hundreds 
of feet lower than it is now, will be 
investigated this spring by a Harvard 
University expedition headed by Dr. 
Hugh O’Neill Hencken, curator of 
European archaeology at the Peabody 
Museum. This lowering of sca^ level is 
thought to have occurred when a large 
part of the earth’s water was locked up 
in ice during the Pleistocene glacial era. 

Skull fragments of Neanderthal man 
were found in the Caves of Hercules 
near Tangiers in 1939 by Dr, Carleton 
S. Coon, also of the Peabody Museum. 
Research in these caves, curtailed by the 
war, will be resumed by Dr. Hcnckcn’s 
expedition. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 



MIDICINR 

Brain Waves of Sleeping 
Babies Aid Diagnosis 

► THE DIFFICULTY of gettink brain 
waves from babies, whose livclf arms 
and legs cause errors in the braih wave 
records, has been overcome by DrI. T. C. 
Barnes and Ruth Amoroso, of Hahnc 
mann Medical College and Hospital of 
Philadelphia. 

They simply put the baby to sleep, 
using an injection (rcctally) of pento- 
thal sodium, one of the modern sleeping 
medicines. 

Object of getting the brain waves 
would be to determine as early in life as 
possible signs of epilepsy or of brain dam- 
age. At the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Drs. Barnes and Amoroso reported 
success in getting brain wave records 
from babies aged eight months to two 
years and seven babies between two and 
one-half and five years. In three-fourths, 
the records had clinical value. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 

CHBMISTRY 

Dry Air System 
Prevents Cargo Spoilage 

► DRY AIR, forced through holds of 
vessels to protect cargo in transit, has 
experimentally proved its worth and ' 
promises to become standard equipment 

on many cargo carriers. 

Several ships of the Delta Line for 
South American trade, have just been 
equipped with a dry-air system known 
as Cargocaire. It consists of three main 
components: an air-drying unit, a hold 
circulating system, and the necessary 
fans and recording instruments. 

The air-drying unit is located near the 
engine room and uses heat and silica gel 
to remove the moisture from the air. 
Under average moist summer conditions, 
about 75% of the water is taken out. 

The dried air is then forced through 
ducts into the holds, and out after circu- 
lation by exhaust fans. 

The result of this air circulation is 
that cargo grain does not sweat, bruised 
fruit decays less, machinery does not 
rust, and implements and furniture of 
wood do not warp or become disjointed. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 
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ABRONAUTiai 

Man-Made Weather 
To Test Planes 

► MAN-MADE weather of the worst 
type will be available at Wright Field for 
testing airplane accessories in a new lab- 
oratory under construction by the Army 
Air Forces. When completed, it will be 
the country *s most modern equipment 
for this purpose. 

Articles to be tested include aircraft 
instruments, deicing and heating devices, 
ground equipment, electrical systems, 
generators, motors, power distribution 
systems, and training equipment. 

A system of 10 chambers has been de- 
vised for the weather testing. They fur- 
nish facilities for studying effects of high 
altitude, high and low temperatures, hu- 
midity and aridity, sun and rain, fungus 
growth, salt fog, sand and dust. 

To test the effects of vibration, an ac- 
celerator, or centrifuge, will be installed, 
claimed to be the largest of its kind ever 
built. It will be used to test accessories, 
not pilots, and will be equipped with 
television to make constant observation 
possible. 

Sci€nee Newt Lett€r, January 4, 1947 

MBTALLURGY 

Properties of Steel Vary 
Wi^ Iron Carbide Content 

► THE PROPERTIES of a steel may 
vary 'depending upon whether such al- 
loying metals as manganese, chromium, 
molybdenum or tungsten are in the me- 
tallic iron itself or in the iron carbide 
that forms within the steel. Dr. J. B. 
Austin, U. S. Steel Corporation, reported 
to the American Society for Metals in 
Atlantic City. 

This iron carbide is often known as 
cementite, a name given it by early sci- 
entists who believed erroneously that the 
carbide forms a cement that holds the 
metal grains together. 

Iron carbide, he stated, is represented 
by a chemical formula that shows it to 
be composed of three atoms of iron to 
one of carbon. Recent X-ray studies show 
that the proportion may vary. At high 
temperature there may be less carbon. 
From non-conclusive evidence, some of 
the carbon atoms may be replaced with 
nitrogen. The iron may be replaced by 
the alloying elements. Indeed, he said, 


when manganese, chromium, molybde- 
num or tungsten arc present in steel, they 
tend to concentrate in the cementite. 

The hardness of the carbide and its 
resistance to etching depend upon how 
much alloying element it contains. Ther- 
mal expansion, electrical resistivity, mag- 
netic quality and sometimes corrosion re- 
sistance of the steel may be affected. 

A new one-kilowatt electronic power 
generator for brazing and soldering in 
small and medium-sized operations was 
demonstrated at the National Metal Con- 
gress exposition. By use of this induc- 
tion heating equipment, production is 
four times as great as with older meth- 
ods. It is a development of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

The set-up includes a conveyor belt 
which carries radio condenser can- and 
base-assemblies, each with a prcformetl 
ring of solder previously inserted, 
through the field of an induction coil. 
High-frequency power from the new 
generator is fed to the coil at controlled 
intervals. The induced currents in the 
condenser cans generate enough heat to 
melt and flow the solder uniformly at 
the junction of the base and can. 

Science Newt Letter, January 4, 1947 


MIDICINB 

Experiment Shows How 
Nerves Act as Batteries 

^ A TEST-TUBE demonstration of how 
nerves act as electric batteries was pre- 
sented before members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence by Dr. T. C. Barnes of Hahne- 
mann Medical College. Into a test-tube 
containing salt solution and an oil solu- 
tion of the nerve-chemical, cholesterol, he 
introduced a small quantity ot a com- 
pound known as acetylcholine, which is 
released by nerves in action. The resis- 
tance of the oil to the passage of an 
electric current immediately dropfxrd to 
little more than one eighth of its initial 
value. 

“This test tube model of living ner- 
vous electricity,” Dr. Barnes stated, 
“helps us to understand the cause of epi- 
leptic fits, which are produced by high- 
voltage rapid waves in the brain. Con- 
vulsions are probably produced by ex- 
cess acetylcholine in the brain. This ex- 
cess acetylcholine generates the excess 
electrical potential that spreads to the 
nerves in the limbs giving convulsions. 
The enzyme called choline esterase is 
the janitor of the nervous system that 
removes waste acetylcholine not needed 
for normal nerve electricity.” 

Seitnet Newt Letter, January 4 . 1947 


yLmicism 

Curare Is Hard to Make 
By Impure Native Methods 

► CURARE, deadly Indian arrow poison 
that has come to be an exceedingly use 
ful drug, is still in a pretty badly 
“messed-up” condition because of tradi- 
tional native methods of making the 
crude extract from the South American 
plant that secretes it, Dr. D. L. Tabern 
of the Abbot Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, told members of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Said Dr. Tabern: “The native is no 
expert botanist, and he usually — perhaps 
to increase the magic of his brew — in- 
sists on using a number of different 
plants, and may toss in a few small 
animals for good measure, and there is 
not much the chemist here in the States 
can do to convince him of the error of 
his ways. It is quite probable, too, that 
the type of alkaloids present in any given 
species of plant will vary with the con- 
ditions of growth — the net result being 
that each lot presents a problem all its 
own.” 

For this reason, chemists in this coun- 
try are hard at work in an effort to pre- 
pare curare in as nearly pure form as 
possible. 

Curare, which in large doses causes 
fatal paralysis by severing communica- 
tions between nerve and muscle, merely 
produces surgically desirable relaxation 
when administered in safely minute con- 
centrations. 

Science Newt f^etter, January 4, 1947 
PUBLIC HBALTH 

Graduate Fellowships 
In Public Health 

► FELLOWSHIPS for post-graduate 
training in public health are available for 
the school year beginning next fall from 
a grant of $228,400 made by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
.Surgeon General Thomas Parran of the 
U. S. Public Health Service has an- 
nounced. 

The fellowship funds come from con- 
tributions to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis March of Dimes 
drive. Fifty-three students were awarded 
fellowships beginning last fall. 

Fellowships provide an academic year 
of graduate training in an accredited 
school of public health or school of sani- 
tary engineering. Applications for the 
fellowships will be received until May 1, 
1947. 

Seienee Newt Letter, January 4, 1947 
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QRNKItAL SCIINCI 

Science Previews for 1947 


Use of radioactive isotope 14 of carbon may lead 
to cancer control; supersonic air travel may become reality; 
many research projects v/ill be completed. 


By WATSON DAVIS 

► LIST these long shots for scientific 
achievement in 1947. 

Discovery of the secret of photo 
synthesis — how the green leal converts 
sunshine into energy wc can cat and use. 

Demonstration of the possible control 
and prevention of some kinds of cancer 
based on better understanding of the 
mechanism of the disease. 

These discoveries will be indirect con- 
sequences of the release of atomic energy 
if they come as the result of the use 
of radioactive isotope 14 of carbon used 
as a tracer clement in experiments upon 
the two great problems. 

Here arc other possibilities in science 
for the new year: 

Photographing of starlight never cap- 
tured before, the part of the stellar 
spectrum cut off by the ozone layer high 
in the earth’s upper atmosphere. These 
valuable pictures would be made from 
V-2 rockets. 


New methods of weather forecasting 
will be pioneered through use of elec- 
tronic computer techniques for speedily 
solving complex meteorological equa- 
tions. 

The giant 200-inch telescope, world’s 
largest, on Mt. Palomar, Calif., will at 
last be completed and get into operation, 
capturing evidence of great galaxies or 
other universes so distant that light takes 
close to a billion years to travel to us 
(at 186,000 miles per second I). 

The discovery of a chemical element — 
l^erhaps even two or three — heavier than 
curium, number 96, now the heaviest 
man-made transuranium element result- 
ing from atomic bomb research. 

Operation experimentally of the first 
atomic energy power plant in its pilot 
stage, still a long way from a practical 
power producer threatening coal and oil. 

More knowledge of the barrier to 
speed of travel through air at about the 
speed of sound, and possible conquest 
of this shock wave area by an experi- 


mental supersonic airplane. 

The first jet-propelled transport plane 
may take to the air. 

Instrument “push button” landings 
for airplanes will probably come into 
limited commercial transport use. 

Such positive research achievements 
are in many respects safer to forecast 
than what will happen in the organiza- 
tion and financial support of scientific 
research. 

The establishment of a National 
Science Foundation for federal support 
of research on an adequate scale is about 
a year overdue. Congressional action 
failed because of a schism among scien- 
tists over methods of organization. 
Whether the scientists will get together, 
and whether a Republican congress will 
enact the necessary legislation, remains 
to be seen. 

A rising conflict between military and 
civilian science and research may cloud 
the situation. When war-time research 
was terminated by the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, military 
branches of the government, particu- 
larly the Navy, used existing funds to 
support fuundamental, as well as ap- 
plied, research in universities and other 
laboratories. This saved many researches 
that would otherwise have stopped. But 
it also gave the military an upperhand 
in the planning of research, which some 
scientists fear. 

Civilian Atomic Control 

The civilian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion during 1947 will gradually take over 
nuclear research for peaceful and war 
purposes, continuing the broad funda- 
mental development that was the most 
spectacular science push of the war. 

Less will be said about the continuing 
work on biological warfare, but in great 
secrecy experimentation and develop- 
ment will continue on germs, toxins and 
other disease-producing agents. New 
cures of dread diseases arc likely to re- 
sult, just as during the war ways of 
countering some of the worst biologic 
poisons, such as botulinus toxins, were 
discovered. 

America’s largest tests of one weapon 
against tuberculosis, the BCG vaccine 
used for over two decades in Europe, 
will be made in 1947 and you may ex- 
pect some clinical results from tests of 
some of the new antibiotics upon this 
disease. 



OAK RIDGE — Lead bricks absorb radiations from the material in the beaker, 
in this laboratory at Oak Ridge, Tenn* The chemist watches his work in the 
mirror and handles the apparatus with a relatively short pair of tongs. Equip* 
ment of this type is used in the production of radioactive materials. 
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In the field of endocrinology there will 
be continued exploration of the intricate 
relationship between various glands of 
the body. There should be substantial 
progress in connection with the inter- 
play between the hypothalamus and the 
anterior pituitary, one of the fundamen- 
tals in gland control. 

Because our population has more older 
people in it, due to medical science’s 
lengthening of the life span, you will 
hear more about forestalling and alleviat- 
ing the disabilities of persons past ma- 
turity. Gerontology, the science of old 
age, will be more widely known. 

New Mineral Riches 

Don’t be surprised if there arc dis- 
coveries of importance of new mineral 
riches within the earth and within reach 
of man. One promising Held of study 
is the radioactivity of oil field waters and 
strata, and there seems to be hope that 
other methods of geological exploration 
may find rich ores, even bonanza dc- 
ix)sits of metals needed by our industries. 

From the expeditions that for military 
reasons are probing the arctic and the 
antarctic there will come geographical 
and mineralogical discoveries of im- 
portance. 

First on the search lists of geologists 
are the ores of uranium and thorium, 
the elements from which atomic bombs 
can be made. Whether any more really 
rich deposits will be found and in what 
nation they . will be located; these arc 
great question marks for the future. 

Watch for radar in aviation. Light 
sets, suitable for installation in transports 
as an anti-collision device, will be ready 
for use, and very light sets for private 
planes may be ready. Ground radar at 
airports, to talk pilots down in overcast, 
are promised that will require only one 
operator instead of the six needed with 
the war-developed Ground Control Ap- 
proach device. 

Color Television Perfected 

All-electronic color television, now ex- 
perimentally successful in laboratory 
demonstrations, will be perfected and 
made ready for mass production for the 
public. It is a complete departure from 
television in mechanical color which has 
been shown in various forms during 
the past few years. 

Coal-burning gas turbine locomotives, 
with internal combustion engines fed 
with finely divided coal powder instead 
of diesel oil, will he designed. A gas tur- 
bine engine using this atomized coal has 
completed a year’s test and proved the 
principle. The first applications are 



UPPER ATMOSPHERE RE^ 
SEARCH — A German rocket special- 
ist assists in preparing a V -2 for firing 
at the Army Ordnance Proving 
Ground at White Sands, N, Mex,, 
in connection with rocket and aviation 
research. 

planned for locomotives. 

Behind the wali of military secrecy 
there is intensive work on rockets and 
other guided missiles for fighting any 
war of the future. Because this is mili- 
tary research, there will be few, if any. 
announcements as results arc obtained, 
but in 1948 if not in the coming year, 
rockets rising farther from the earth 
than the hundred-mile record of the V-2 
may be expected. 

Defense Against Rockets 

One of the major problems in atomic 
age defense is some method of shooting 
down supersonic rockets once they are 
launched, something that could not be 
done in the Nazi attacks with the V-2. 
This will be a prime job for Army and 
Navy scientists for 1947. 

There will be a continuing search for 
knowledge of the cosmic rays that Ixim- 
bard our atmosphere from outer space. 
Rockets and high-altitude planes will 
gather more information about this radi- 
ation, with some chance that the obser- 
vations will help explain the compiosition 
of the atomic nucleus, and the kinds of 
really fundamental particles in nature. 

Astronomers from all over the world 
will travel to South America and Africa 
to see the total solar eclipse on May 20. 
Simultaneous observations taken from 
the two coasts may extend our knowl- 
edge of the sun and of the earth itself. 

Notable advances in pesticides can be 


expected. These chemicals that kill in- 
sects, rodents, weeds, etc., without ma- 
terial harm to man and the things he 
cherishes arc only now l)cing freed from 
their shackles of wartime secrecy, and 
further research is still needed to make 
some of them safer. 

Some variant of DDT that will kill 
mosquitoes without killing fish in the 
waters where they breed can be looked 
for soon. The wced-killer, 2,4-D, has 
more than a thousand chemical rela- 
tives, many of which have yet to be 
tested; some of these may prove l)eltcr 
than the compound first marketed. 

Soil fumigants, that clean out destruc- 
tive little worms known as nematodes, 
have made only a relatively small start; 
great extension of their use can be ex- 
pected during 1947. Perhaps other fumi- 
gants can be found that will kill such 
soil-dwelling pests as wireworms, white 
grubs and Japanese beetle larvae. 

Extension of the already successful 
artificial insemination technique to in- 
clude the artificial implantation of pre- 
fertilized ova in the bodies of foster- 
mother animals may be announced. 
Steps leading in this direction have al- 
ready been taken, and the goal of pro- 
ducing blooded livestock out of the 
bodies of unpedigreed animals is not too 
{Turn to page 12) 
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Over half America’s supply of electric 
power is produced by coal-burning 
equipment. 

Vicuna coats, that may cost $1,000, are 
made from wool clipped from the massise 
beard on the Peruvian vicuna’s chest. 


M//^, long regarded as good for teeth 
l)ecausc of high calcium content, also 
helps prevent decay, it is now claimed. 

The Thunder jet (Army P-84) is the 
first American jet fighter to exceed 600 
miles per hour m speed; its record is 611 
miles an hour. 


Scientists of the University of Califor- 
nia report the finding of sl(eletons of men 
who lived in the Sacramento delta region 
4,000 to 8,000 years ago. 

The Humboldt ocean current, that 
passes along the western coast of South 
America from the south, is responsible 
for the cool climate of the coastal area. 

Bristles for brushes can be made from 
casein by a new process developed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
casein is obtainable in large quantities 
from waste skim milk. 

British Honduras* former famous 
sponge industry is now near death be- 
cause of a fungus that invaded the 
sponge-planting grounds in 1939 and 
wiped out all live commercial sponges. 

The mightiest dam in the southern 
hemisphere will soon he constructed in 
Australia only 70 miles from Sydney in 
the Warragamba gorge; it will be 380 
feet high but only 250 feet long. 

Seienre N&ujg Letter, January k, 19J^7 
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far off. When it is reached, it will mean 
as great a revolution in animal industry 
as the introduction of hybrid corn was 
in grain production. 

The world’s biggest soilless gardens, 
with a total area of 80 acres, will come 
into production in Japan during the 
spring of 1947. While their produce will 


be used exclusively by American occu- 
pation forces, these gardens are being 
eagerly studied by Japanese agricultur- 
ists and plant scientists, who see in them 
the possibility of supplementing Japan’s 
meager food-producing acreage by set- 
ting up similar installations on the 
rocky, uncultivated slopes of the islands. 

Science News Letter, January 4 , 


CENERAI. SCIENCE 

New Freedoms For Science 


► TO THE four freedoms that were the 
Allies* pillars of fire in the night of war, 
Dr. E. F. Degenng of Purdue University 
added three more in his address before 
the chemical section of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in Boston. As he defined them, they 
are freedom of economic enterprise, free- 
dom from prejudice, and freedom for 
research. 

Freedom of economic enterprise he 
considers threatened by too much plan- 
ning from above. Freedom from preju- 
dice IS something within the command 
of the individual; the speaker confessed 
to having violated it, at his own cost, on 
some (Kcasions when he made up his 
mind in advance what the results of an 
experiment were going to be. When he 
went into the lalxiratory with a free mind 
he achieved results of real value. For 
freedom tor research ample material 
means arc necessary, he pointed out, 
hailing present research support by the 
Navy and the prospective establishment 
of a well-funded research program by the 
Congress as important steps in this direc- 
tion. 

Under the Navy’s free-handed sup- 
port of research, nearly 300 contracts 
with scientific institutions have already 
gone into effect. Vice Adm. Harold G. 
Bowen, in charge of the Navy’s research 
program, told the meeting. He made it 
clear that there arc no strings tied to 
any of these grants, and that no special 
institution or group is being favored. 

“Any college or university, large or 
small, anywhere in the United States, is 
free to propose a research project to the 
Navy,’* he said. “In addition to meeting 
the requirements of naval applicability, 
the proposer must have the necessary 
personnel and facilities to conduct the 
task.’’ 

In a companion report, Maj. Gen. Cur- 
tis E. LeMay stressed the importance of 
active research in aeronautics for the 
national defense. With most of the 


world’s industrial capacity crowded into 
areas within easy reach of each other by 
transpolar flight, our frontier now lies 
across the arctic wastes, he emphasized. 

If war comes again, Gen. LeMay con- 
tinued, the United States will be at- 
tacked first: “Twice in our lifetime we 
have been the principal factor in the 
defeat of the aggressor nation. The les- 
son is too plain for anyone to overlook. 
. . . The war will start with bombs and 
guided missiles falling on the United 
States.” 

To face this unpleasant fact with 
readiness for prompt action, the Air 
Forces have taken steps, a highly impor- 
tant one being the establishment of an 
office responsible for research and devel- 
opment. Coordinated with this will be 
an advisory board on which 30 civilian 
scientists and engineers will sit with mil- 
itary men, to give the Air Forces full 
information and advantage of new devel- 
opments in all its fields of activity. 

Science Newe Letter, January h, 19i7 
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ASTUONOMY 

Sun Broadcasts to Earth 

The sun sends up radio antennae in the form of 
thread-like prominences. These radiations affect greatly 
our radio reception and television. 


► THE SUN sends up its own radio 
antennae for broadcasting to the earth. 

Radar bearings of the sun indicate that 
the newly discovered radio noise is defi- 
nitely of solar origin. The antennae used 
in broadcasting arc the long, thread-like 
prominence filaments that surge into 
coronal regions, Dr. Donald H. Menzel 
of Harvard University told members of 
the American Astronomical Society at the 
Harvard Observatory Centennial in 
Cambridge. 

“Just as a lamp with a long filament 
radiates more energy than one with a 
short filament, these prominence threads 
emit far more radio energy than does 
the solar surface,” Dr. Menzel reported 
during the symposium on the gaseous 
envelope of the earth. 

The sun’s envelope was pictured as a 
sort of ionosphere like that surrounding 
the earth. It retains all electromagnetic 
waves below a certain frequency. Such 
radiations do not get through the solar 
gases as well as do the light waves. 

The greatest jx)rtion of the noise 
blasts from the sun, picked up on radar 
and television, have been found to come 
from active sunspot regions rather than 


from the entire surface. The total area 
of the long, thread-like prominences 
may be many thousands of times greater 
than that of the spherical solar surface, 
the Harvard astronomer stated. 

Streamers of gas bubbling up from 
the sun’s interior were pictured by Dr. 
Leo Goldberg, director of the Observa- 
tory of the University of Michigan, in 
an effort to explain the fact that the 
corona, pearly halo that makes total solar 
eclipses so spectacular, is 100 times hotter 
than the surface of the sun. 

These streamers, perhaps as hot as 
1,000,000 degrees Centigrade, gradually 
cool and produce various forms of coro- 
nal and prominence streamers. Dr. Gold- 
berg stated in reporting one theory 
reached by himself and Dr. Menzel in 
a joint research. 

Cosmic eruptions resembling those of 
the atomic bomb, complete to the mush- 
room cap but infinitely larger, were 
shown in a senes of motion pictures 
taken at Climax, Colo. Dr. Walter O. 
Roberts, superintendent of the High Al- 
titutc Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity and University of Colorado, pre- 
sented another set of pictures depicting 



SUN*S ANTENNAE — The long thread-like prominence filaments seen in this 
picture of the sun*s prominence taken at the High Altitude Observatory of 
Harvard College and the University of Colorado at Climax, Colo., help in 
beaming radio waves to the earth. 


the eruptive arch ot last July 4, the great- 
est ever recorded. It was almost as large 
as the sun itself. 

The sun is not only the direct or indi- 
rect source of all our jiower, light and 
heat, but it and its variations affect mag- 
netic compasses, radio communication,s, 
power and transmission lines. 

“From a study of the sun’s profile,” 
Dr. Roberts stated, “we at Climax have 
discovered that magnetic disturbances 
usually occur three to seven days after 
brilliant areas of coronal emission have 
appeared at the east limb of the sun.” 

Radio reception in turn is strongly in- 
fluenced by magnetic upsets. 

The hope that further studies of solar 
activity would directly benefit those con- 
cerned with radio communications prob- 
lems was expressed by Dr. Joseph H. 
Dellinger, chief of the Central Radio 
Propagation Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

A better understanding of how changes 
in solar radiation affect the earth’s gase- 
ous envelope would improve radio com- 
munications and make air traver safer. 

Electrified layers located 70 to 250 
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miles above the surface of the earth are 
responsible for long-distance radio com- 
munication. The electrification changes 
not only with the daily and seasonal po- 
sition of the sun, but also with the con- 
ditions of solar activity. Studies arc now 
underway to discover just what influence 
the sun and even other stars have on the 
ionosphere, the frontier of our planet. 

Accurate weather forecasts several 
months in advance may result from fur- 
ther study of the relation l)etwecn the 
weather and solar activity, Dr. R. Haur- 
witz of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology stated. 

A small change of solar energy may 
result in a marked change of weather. 
Dr. Haurwitz explained that the effects 


of variation upon weather occur through 
the medium of the so-called ozone layer. 

From 12 to 25 miles above the earth’s 
surface we find a layer of this peculiar 
compound of oxygen, highly absorbing 
in the ultraviolet region. Small changes 
of solar activity could cause the temper- 
ature of this region to rise or fall 50 de- 
grees Centigrade. 

The temperature increase, however, 
would not be uniform. Where the sun is 
near or below the horizon the increase 
will be smallest or even non existent. This 
lack of uniform heating will set the air 
in motion, disturbing the equilibrium of 
the entire atmosphere. Air movements in 
the lower levels would thus be initiated. 

Science News Letter, January 4, i9k7 
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Frozen Blessings 

► SNOW AND ICE and piercing cold 
winds arc little liked by the generation 
who are past the age of skating and ski- 
ing. With their minds on solid and prac- 
tical things like making money and 
enjoying a good dinner, they arc apt to 
shudder at the mere thought of freezing 
weather, and to reach for travel folders 
decorated with pictures of palm trees 
and bathing beauties. 

Which is really a most ungrateful per- 
formance. That money, and those meals, 
arc the gifts of the cold, to an extent 
greater than they realize. If you want a 
rough index of what all this is about, 
compare the number of persons you 
know who can spare cash to go south 
for the winter with the number whose 
permanent homes are in the South and 
who can afford to go north for the sum- 
mer. Prosperity and winter cold arc 
close companions. 

If you want to probe a little further, 
and can get at a really good map collec- 
tion, just try comparing maps showing 
per-capita wealth by states, or car load- 
ings, or volume of manufactures, with 
a map showing the southern limit of 
snow on the ground on March I. Or a 
map showing average farm land prices 
with the area covered by the glacial 
mantle of the Pleistocene ice age. 

There is more than coincidence in this 
concentration of wealth where there is 
at times a lack of warmth. Snow on the 
ground through the coldest 10 to 15 
weeks of the year means good protection 
for fall-sown grains, and immediate 
moisture available when spring warm- 
up stimulates them to new growth. Deep 
frost means a working and turning of 
the soil because of the expansion and 
contraction of ice in it: old Boreas is a 
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first-class plowman. A million years of 
glaciation means deep, rich soil where 
that slow, long grinding took place. 

This does not mean that there are no 
areas of good, productive, wealth-mak- 
ing soil outside the regions that have to 
endure an annual attack of frostbite. 
There arc such premium spots as the 
Sacramento valley, the Louisiana canc- 

Books of 

Aging Successfully — George Lawton — 
Columbia, 266 p., 12.75, How to enjoy 
a rich, constructive life as you grow older. 
A book for everyone who will ever be 60, 
and for everyone who is, or has been, 60. 
COMMUNITY Centers as Living War 
Memorials: A Selected Bibliography with 
Interpretative Comments — Compiled by 
James Dahir — Russell Sage Foundation, 6 3 
p., paper, 50 cents. 

Elements of Genetics — Edward c. Cohn 
— Blakiston, 402 p., illus., $3.50. A text- 
book for college students which gives spe- 
cial emphasis upon the application of the 
principles of die Mendelian theory of 
heredity to man and the roles played by 
heredity and environment in man. 

Guide to Southern Trees — ^E. S. and 
J. G. Harrar — McGraw-Hill, 712 p., 

illus., $4.50. This book describes more 
than 350 species of trees native to the 
southern states. Included are notes of in- 
terest and historical significance pertain- 
ing to many of the trees described. 

Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft 1945- 
1946 — Compiled and edited by Leonard 
Bridgman — Macmillan, 652 p., illus. $19. 
A book which gives the record of recent 
aeronautical progress throughout the world. 
Facts are given about all the important 
British and American combat planes, and 
extensive, detailed information on German 
and Japanese aircraft and aero-engines. 
Mathematics in Life; Basic Course — 
Raleigh Schorling and John Clark — 
World Book, 500 p., illus., $1.80. A high 
school textbook written to develop a broad 
and dependable mathematical competence 
for our citizens. The subjea matter bridges 
the gap in mathematical preparation that 
was discovered during the training of men 
and women in the armed forces in World 
War II. 

Oil for Victory: The Story of Petroleum 
in War and Peace — ^by the Editors of Look 
-^McGraw-Hill, 287 p., illus., $3.50. This 
is essentially a story of people — of an un- 
sung task force who, by incredible labor 
and ingenuity, supplied the second World 
War’s most vital munition, petroleum. 
Precision Hole Location: For Inter- 
changeability in Toolmaking and Produc- 
tion — ^J. Robert Moore — Moore Special 
Tool Co., 448 p., illus, $5. A review of 
all hole-location practices and their evolu- 
tion to the point where the toolmaker can 
now employ engineered methods and apply 
the principle of interchangeability to his 
own operations. 

Protection op Crops From Frost dAm- 
agb Through the Use of Radiaf^t 
Energy— A. W. Farrall, W. H. Sheldon. 


fields and the Lake Okeechobee shores 
in this country, for example, and similar 
choice bits elsewhere. But if you want 
deep, rich, black soil that stretches out 
endlessly, for thousands of square miles, 
you have to go where the ice once 
groaned, in the upper Mississippi valley 
and around the Great Lakes. 
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and C. Hansen — Michigan State College, 
10 p.. illus., paper, free. 

Rarer Metals — ^J ack DeMent and H. C. 
"Dekt— Chemical Pub. Co., 432 p., illus , 
$7.50. A book in which the mineralogy, 
chemistry, physics and technology of the 
less familiar elements are described. It is 
suitable as a reference text or for supple- 
mentary reading in science and engineering 
courses. 

The Second Forty Years — Edward J 
Stieglitz, M. D. — Lippincott, 317 p., illus., 
$2.95. A book that tells how to grow old 
successfully, through a sound, scientific 
program for making the years after forty 
happy and fruitful. 

Spinoza: Portrait of a Spiritual Hero — 
Rudolf Kayser, with an introduction by 
Albert Einstein — Philosophical Library, 
326 p., $3.75. The story of the life of 
Baruch Spinoza, based on all available doc- 
uments about his life and era. 

The Sulfurization of Unsaturated 
Compounds — Harry Westlake, Jr — Mel- 
lon Institute, 20 p., paper, free. 

Sulfur & Sulphides vs. materials of 
Chemical plant Construction— 
— James West — Mellon Institute, 4 p., 
paper, free. 

Surgical Treatment of the Soft Tissues 
— Frederick W. Blancroft, ed. — Lippincott, 
520 p., illus,, $15. Twenty-one leaders in 
the surgical world have contributed to 
this compilation of surgical treatments. It 
is assumed that the diagnosis has been 
made when the book is consulted. 

This is the M<x>n — Marion B. Cothren — 
Cowofd-McCann, 87 p., illus., $2. An up- 
to-the-minute account of the moon that 
reads like a story but is scientifically 
accurate; a fascinating book for boys and 
girls. 

Tuioring as Therapy — Grace Arthur— 
Commonwealth Fund, l.?5 p., $1.50. An 
analysis of each phase of the tutoring prob- 
lem, showing the role of the psychologist 
in diagnosing the difficulty, suggesting the 
teaching meffiod and checking the progress 
of the work. 
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Wood Gives Up More 
Charcoal in New Process 

► MORE CHARCOAL is obtained from 
wood, also more acetic acid and metha- 
nol, by a new process described to the 
Northwestern Wood Utilization Coun- 
cil by Robert S. Aries of the Polytechnic 


Institute of Brooklyn where it was de- 
veloped. 

One ton of dry wood, under the new 
process, yields 1000 pounds of charcoal, 
125 pounds of acetic acid, and 80 pounds 
of methanol. This is roughly two-thirds 
more than obtained by present oven 
methods. 

The Institute’s new method employs 
a steel chamber into which the wood is 
fed at the top and emerges as charcoal 
at the bottom. Flue gases are circulated 
.several times in the chamber, thus dry- 
ing the wood and saving on the amount 
of heat necessary for carbonization. In 
the ordinary process, wood is loaded by 
hand onto cast iron cars and run into 
a heated kiln. 

Commercial charcoal makers ordinar- 
ily cannot operate economically without 
an income from the by-products includ- 
ing acetic acid and methanol. These es- 
sential chemicals can now be made syn- 
thetically. The larger yields by the new 
process will help the charcoal producers. 
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• New Machines and 


^ RIVET hand gun is highly practical 
jor use in installing large blind rivets 
where the quantity of rivets to be in- 
stalled is small or in the field where air 
pressure is not available. It operates man- 
ually on the ratchet principle, and is 
about 29 inches long, 

5<n«nc« N 0 w§ Letter, January 4$ 194i 

IS» LOCKING ADHESIVE, glued in 
two strips to the bottom of boxes and 
pad^ages in freight cars, heeps them from 
sliding around en route. It has a high 
shear strength to prevent shifting, but " 
can be broken by a sharp upward blow 
of the hand to release a container, 

SeUnce Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 

Hh PLASTIC ADHESIVE may be suit-, 
able to glue airplane sheet metal parts 
together instead of rivets. Recent labo- 
ratory tests with pieces of 1/ 16-inch 
duraluminum cemented together with 
the adhesive show the joint stronger than 
the metal itself under bending tests, 

Seienee Jftewe Letter, January 4, 1947 
V 

^ SCRUB WATER pick-up, recently 
patented, is a large dustpan'lil^e device 
with a trough container extending along 
its rear. When its front straight edge is 
against the floor, the water can be swept 
up the inclined face into the trough and 
carried to the drainpipe. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 

^ ELECTRONIC TUBE used on a 
small-sized hearing aid is three-quartet s 



of an inch long. Three of these tubes, 
one of which is shown in the picture, are 
employed. The instrument can be used 
for moderate amplification, or can be 
converted to standard amplification. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 

® DISH-WASHER, operated by the 
normal pressure of the water system in 
the home, has eight jets that reach the 
surface of every dish in the tray and spin 
the tray itself. Only two outside connec- 
tions are required, one with the hot 
water system, the other with the drain- 
pipe. 

Science Nev>e Letter, January 4, 1947 


Questbn Box 


AMTNONOMY 

Do raditttiunH from the sun affect ou* 
radio reception? p 13. 

How is a Mtar believed to be ‘'burn"? p. (i 

BIOLOGY 

In what part of the United States is 
hookworm moat prevalent? p. 6. 

What is being dune to harness chlorophyll^ 

CLIKfAYOLOGY 

V 

In what way are prosperity and cold 
weather tied together? p. 14. ^ 

GEOLOGY 

Why should mid- western farmers U. 
thankful for ancient duststormsT p. 7. 

GEraERAL SCIENGB 


What drv>nd disease may be controlled by 
resultH of nuclear research? p. 10. 

MEUILINE 

How do doctors get satisfactory brain 
waves from babies to aid in diagnosis? p. 8. 
How will lives be saved from thrombosis? 

P. 4.. 

PHYSICS 

How did man make his first snow storm? 
p. 6. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

What organisation provides graduate fel- 
lowships for study in public health? p. 0. 

SEISMOLOGY 

What is the Japanese name for the dread- 
ful sea waves that so often sweep their Is- 
lands? p. 5. 

ZOOLOGY 


How may science provide relief for the 
earth's chronically starved population? p. 8. 


Are opossums related to kangaroos, 
in what wairs are th^ alike? p. 8. 




Whore publiehed eources are used they are cited. 



quicl^^ measured by studying its color 
intensify. A sample of the patient* s blood, 
treated with a hemolyzing agent, is 
placed within a pocl^ct-size instrument 
where its light-transmitting characteris- 
tics are compared with glass wedges of 
l^nown transmission properties. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 

PLASTIC VISORS for automobiles, 
smol^' green in color, are hinged across 
the front of the car and can be turned 
down over part of the windshield to 
lessen :glare from road or sl(y. T here is 
a two-shield model, with shields of dif- 
ferent widths; the wider one cuts road 
glare, the other eliminates s\y glare. 

Science Newe Letter, January. 4. 1947 

p WARNING INSTRUMENT, for use 
in the manufacture of explosives, sounds 
an alarm when excessive temperature or 
pressure is reached. 

Science Newe Letter, January 4, 1947 
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ASTRONOMY 

Red "Coronium” Line in Sun 

Findings indicate that the sun has regions of higher 
energy than suspected and may mean that gases are bub- 
bling up from sun’s interior. 


► A NEW CHAPTER in one of the 
major astronomical mysteries was writ- 
ten when the American Astronomical 
Society was told that the red “coroniuni ” 
spectrum line of light has been found in 
the sun itself, indicating that the sun 
has regions of much higher energy than 
previously suspected. 

The researches of Dr. Leo Goldberg, 
this year named director of the Uni- 
versitv of Michigan Observatory, de- 
tected the broad and fuzzy absorption 
line of the solar disk that is identical 
with one of the most characteristic lights 
of the filmy, beauteous corona of the 
sun seen only during natural or artificial 
eclipse of the sun. 

Discovery of this line and prominent 
green lines at solar ellipses in the last 
century caused astronomers to believe 
that a chemical element they named 
coroniurn existed only in the heavens and 
not on earth. Not until 1940 did Dr. 
Bcngt Edleii, Swedish astronomer who 
attended this meeting, prove that the 
strange element was really common earth 
substances, non, nickel and calcium, in 


► HUMAN BLOOD’S red coloring 
chemical, hemoglobin, makes penicillin a 
better weapon against stubborn infec- 
tions in wounds and burns, Dr. Felix 
Janscy of Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School reported to the American 
C'ollege of Surgeons. 

The hemoglobin is obtained in the 
form of a sticky powder from blood or 
red blood cells discarded from blood and 
plasma banks. This is mixed with the 
penicillin and kept in the refrigerator 
until the surgeon needs it. 

The advantage of using hemoglobin 
with penicillin is that this red color 
chemical from blood keeps a higher con- 
centration of penicillin in the wound for 
a longer time than can be kept with any 
other method of giving penicillin. Since 
it comes from blood itself, the material 


highly excited states. 

Discovery in the sun of the absorption 
line of iron from whose atoms nine elec- 
trons have been stripped is confirming 
incidental proof that there is no mysteri- 
ous coroniurn. 

Dr. Goldberg’s findings, made in co- 
operation with Drs. R. R. McMaih and 
O. C. Mohlcr of the McMath-Hulbcrt 
Observatory, may mean that gases arc 
bubbling up from the sun’s interior into 
its bright outer envelope. 

Ships and planes making their way 
into polar regions will know their loca- 
tion more exactly because of research be- 
ing conducted by Dr. Charles H. Smiley 
of Brown University. Measurements dur- 
ing the past three years of the flattening 
of the sun near sunrise and sunset have 
laid the groundwork for tables showing 
how much observations of moon, planets 
and stars near the horizon must be cor- 
rected because of atmospheric refraction. 
Arrangements have been made to ob- 
serve sunrise and sunset at ail latitudes 
from the tropical to the frigid zone. 

Science News Letter, January II, 19A7 


is not irritating and docs not cause any 
foreign-body reaction. 

Dr. Jansey first tried this method in 
two Army hospitals in England during 
the war. It was for soldier patients whose 
infected wounds resisted every form of 
treatment, including injected penicillin. 
The laboratory reported that the germs 
causing the trouble were the kind peni- 
cillin could destroy if the mold chemical 
was given in high concentration. But 
when given by injection, penicillin con- 
centration in the blood is less than one 
percent and that was not enough to kill 
the germs. So Dr. Janscy, then Lt. Col. 
tried sprinkling the penicillin-hemoglobin 
mixture into the wounds and got g(^ re- 
sults. 

Just recently released from the Army, 
he has not had a chance yet to try this 


mixture in accidental wounds of ci- 
vilian life. He feels sure it will be 
effective, but he does not advise using 
it in all wounds, since the great ma- 
jority will heal without it. The mixture 
shoilid be reserved for wound infections^ 
that will not clear up with other treat- * 
ments. 

Possibility of giving the hemoglobin- 
penicillin mixture by injection, to pro- 
long the effect of the penicillin, is one 
Dr. Janscy hopes to explore in the near 
future. 

Science Newt Letter, January 11, 1947 

ZOOLOGY 

Bikini Ships House Animals 
For Scientific Research 

► 1*HE GHOST ships of Bikini, still 
“hot” with radioactivity from the atomic 
bomb of July 25, now have animal 
’ crews” aboard in order tiiat science may 
know the medical effects of the atoms 
that arc still exploding. 

Capt. Rupert H. Draegcr, U.S.N., of 
the Naval Medical Research Center, 
Bethesda, Md., who had charge of ani- 
mal tests at die two bomb explosions, 
has returned from a return trip to Bikini 
atoll, by air, where he set up a new ex- 
periment to determine the danger of resi- 
dual effects of atomic bomb explosions. 

Installations of animals were made in 
cages aboard the ships so that they 
will be exposed to the artificially radio- 
active portions of the ships. Navy per- 
sonnel in charge will visit the ships for 
a short time each day to feed and care 
for the experimental animals and ob- 
serve what happens. It would be too 
dangerous for the medical men to live 
aboard the contaminated ships although 
almost six months have passed since 
bomb Baker was exploded. 

At Kwajalcin an additional set of 
experiments is in progress. Portions of 
the ships were removed and transported 
to that island to allow the convenience 
of dry land operation. The radiations to 
which more animals are subjected arc 
provided by these still-active specimens 
from the urget ships. 

Weather is bad at Bikini now. Dr. 
Draeger told the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science session 
to which he and Dr. Shields Warren of 
Harvard Medical School reported the 
results of the effects of atom bombs on 
animals. The trade winds blow strongly, 
making it difficult to house the experi- 
mental animals safely and securely 
aboard the test ships. 

Saianaa Navia Laitar, January tl, iHf 


MEDICINE 

Hemoglobin Aids Penicillin 
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ftlOLOOY 

AAAS Meeting Prize Split 

Two researches in biology win the $1,000 prize for 
Drs. Q. M. Geiman and R. W. McKee, and Dr. T. M. Sonne- 
born and associates. 


► THE I’WO researches in biology that 
have split the annual $1000 American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence prize might be titled (by a “who 
dunnit” writer): 

“Blood Sacrifice For Malaria Germs.” 

“Chemical Murder Among the Para- 
mccia.” 

Dr. 0‘ M. Geiman and Dr. R. W. Mc- 
Kee of Harvard University, winners of 
half of the award, did use their own 
blood in their investigations that prom- 
ise to lead to advances in understanding 
other blood parasite diseases as well as 
malaria. 

Breeding microscopic one-cclled water 
animals of a special kind that can com- 
mit chemical murder was involved in the 
prize researches at Indiana University 
conducted by Dr. T. M. Sonneborn, with 
the cooperation of Misses Ruth V. Dip- 
pell and Winifred Jacobson. 

Malaria Combatant 

The research that won their share of 
the prize for Drs. Geiman and McKee 
was born of the wartime .search for more 
effective ways to combat malaria. During 
the war, numerous scientists had sought 
a method that would make malaria 
germs grow outside a human or animal 
body, in laboratory flasks or test-tubes. 
These were only partially successful, but 
advances were made nevertheless. 

Beginning just a year ago, the Har- 
vard team made final improvements that 
made it possible to substitute a synthetic 
fluid for blood serum in which the red 
corpuscles that housed the malaria germs 
could float and find nearly normal 
nourishment. I'his contained crystalline 
albumin, glucose, sodium acetate, gly- 
cerol, para-aminobenzoic acid and other 
vitamins, and all known amino acids. Of 
the latter, methionine is most essential. 

In this semi-artificial blood the germs 
a monkey malaria lived and grew. 
That they were normal in their ability to 

E ause malaria was proved by injecting 
^me of them into healthy monkeys, 
vhich presently became sick. 

It was also possible to cultivate the 
of human malarias, particularly 
vicious vivax 


nutrient fluid in which human blood 
serum was used. The two experimenters 
sacrificed blood from their own veins 
for this purpose, and also “tapped” some 
of their laboratory associates. On the 
germs thus cultivated, new antirnalarial 
drugs were tested in glass vessels, and 
the results confirmed by subsequent 
tests on actual malaria patients. 

Drs. Geiman and McKcc hope to see 
their technique developed to a point 
where it can be used in the study of other 
diseases caused by blood parasites, such 
as African sleeping sickness. 

Paramecium Murderers 

Dr. Sonneborn has been working for 
ten years on the problem on which he 
and his feminine fellow-scientists re- 
ceived half of the prize. The most spec- 
tacular phase, and the one on which he 
and his teammates presented three 
papers at the meeting, has to do with 
the development of a line of hereditary 
chemical murderers in carefully bred 
cultures of the microscopic onc-ccllcd 
water animal known as paramccium. 


This hereditary line secretes an anti- 
biotic compound that kills paramecia of 
any other strain that comes into contact 
with it in the water. He has named this 
substance paramecin. Several strains are 
able to produce paramecin in varying 
strengths, but one seems to be dominant 
over all the others in deadliness — regu- 
lar paramecium prussians. 

Paramecin prt^uction depends on a 
factor in the general cell-protoplasm of 
the paramecian body, which Dr. Sonne- 
born has designated with the Greek let- 
ter kappa. This belongs to the peculiar 
class of cell-substances termed plasma- 
genes. Kappa is under the biological 
orders of a “regular” gene in the nu- 
cleus, which Dr. Sonneborn calls K. Un- 
less both are present, neither can act, and 
no paramecin is secreted. 

Although kappa and all other plasma- 
genes arc ruled by their res]>cctive nu- 
clear genes, they arc not produced by 
them. Only when cell-protoplasm, or 
cytoplasm, containing them is passed on 
from one generation to the next in re- 
production are more plasmagencs pro- 
duced. 

The paramecin generated by this K- 
kappa combination is extraordinarily 
poisonous to non-resistant paramecia. 
One particle of it, perhaps only one 
molecule in size, is able to kill. 

The paramecia that produce parame- 
cin arc themselves resistant to its ac- 
tion. But they can be made to lose this 
immunity. If they are kept at a tempera- 



REMOTE CONTROLLED — KU3N>1 is an air-to-ground missile^ launched 
from under the wing of its parent airplane and flown by remote control from 
another plane. This missile can reach its target at speeds greater than 500 
‘yP®* Photograph. 
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turc between 32.8 and 34.2 degrees Centi- 
grade, kappa ceases to multiply and pro- 
duct paramecin. After a time, the now 
non-productive strain l)ccomes sensitive, 
and can be killed by the paramecin ot 
Its still-virulent sibling cells. 

ScUnce S«wii Letter, January 11, 1947 
KNOINORINO 

Guided Missile Research 
Computed from 1 ,200 Miles 

► BUFFALO, New York, is 1,200 miles 
from Daingerfield, Tex., but when an 
engineering problem arises, it takes only 
a few seconds to cover the distance. 

(luidcd missile models arc being tested 
at supersonic speeds in a wind tunnel at 
the Lone Star Lalxjratory in Daingcrfield. 
When peak loads of data from the mis- 
sile studies threaten to bottleneck work 
in the Texas laboratory, the data are 
teletyped to the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory. The computations arc sent 
back by teletype when completed. 

This long distance computation service 
is a part of guided missile research work 
being carried on by the Johns Hopkins 
University Applied Physics Laboratory 
for the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 

Science Nfwe Letter, January It, 1947 

IM.ANT l•|{Y810LOUY 

Microscopic Plant Sheds 
Light on Photosynthesis 

► A MICROSCOPIC plant has given 
new information of possible significance 
in the still-unsolved puzzle of what green 
plants first make when they use sunlight 
and carbon dioxide to form food. Some 
scientists have claimed it is glucose, 
others say it is starch. 

Prof. Jack Myers of the University of 
'lexas used in his experiments the mi- 
croscopic one-celled plant named Chlor- 
ella, he reported to the meeting of the 
American Association tor the Advance- 
ment of Science, which can make food 
like any other green plant but which 
also has the peculiar animal-like ability 
to use ready-made food at the same 
time. He measured its ability to oxidize 
glucose in the dark, then in short day- 
light periods when it was making food. 
He found that the rates were the same 
in both instances. Hence he concludes 
that in this plant, at least, the first food 
made is not glucose but starch. 

Science Newe Letter, January 11, 1947 

American railroads employ over 1,375,- 
000 persons. 


(IKNKTICH 

Mouse Mutation Speeded 

Methylcholanthrene produces evolutionary changes 
in mice. Changes were made in color of body and speed-up 
in the rate of mutations. 


^ EVOLUTIONARY changes in mice 
produced by a chemical compound, 
methylcholanthrene, were announced 
before the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence by Dr. L. C. Strong of Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

Chemistry thus joins physics, as rep- 
resented by X-rays, radium radiations, 
ultraviolet rays and heat, all of which 
have been successfully used during the 
past quarter-century m speeding the pro- 
duction of those sudden evolutionary 
jumps known as mutations. For pioneer 
work of this kind with X-rays, Dr. H. 
J. Muller of Indiana University recently 
received a Nobel prize. 

In his experiments Dr. Strong used 
three strains of uniformly brown-coated 
mice, which by the end of the research 
reported to the meeting had been inbred 
for twenty-five generations. The chances 
of their being of non-uniform heredity he 
therefore holds to be minimized. 

After Dr. Strong had satisfied himself 
of the genetic dependability of his mouse 
strains, he began injecting doses of the 
chemical, and watching for signs of her- 
editary change, particularly in the direc- 
tion of cancer production. He selected 
among the progeny for mice that showed 
cancer resistance. Several breeding lines 
showed improvement in this respect for 
a number of generations but then began 
to backslide, reverting to the original de- 
gree of cancer susceptibility in a few 
more generations. One line, however, 
kept the gain in resistance it had made, 
and still has it. 

Other mutations thus chemically pro- 
duced included change from the uniform 
brown color all over the body to a dif- 
ferent color on the underside. These 
changes range from what D». Strong 
termed “pale black” to cream<olor. Some 
of the lines developed spotted coats, and 
at least one strain now has white ears. 

Most striking of the results would ap- 
pear to be the rate of mutation, which 
was greatly speeded by the chemical. 

Use of a group of chemical warfare 
agents, the nitrogen mustards, for pro- 
ducing mutations has recendy been re- 
ported. However, Dr. Strong stated, the 


effects of these chemicals more nearly 
resemble those of physical agents. 

Science Newe Letter, January 11, 1947 

'I'he battle against insect pests will long 
continue because they seem to be able 
to adapt themselves to new environments 
and to develop a resistance to control 
measures. 
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RADIOTYPE MACHINE — The dual system of broadcasting is demon* 
‘ strated by Walter S* Lemmon, right, inventor. 


EVOLUTION 

Egg Came Before Chicken 

Production of hard-shelled egg was important step 
in evolution. It enabled reptiles to lay eggs on land and 
evolve the stocks that produced mammals and birds. 


RADIO 

Wavelength Carries Voice, 
Radiotype Message Together 

► THE SAME wavelength can carry 
the human voice and a radiotype mes- 
sage at the same time by a dual-purpose 
radio system, an invention of Walter S. 
Lemmon, president of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation. 

It is an important development because 
demands for the wavelength channels 
used in ordinary broadcasting are far 
greater than the number of bands avail- 
able. With the new device, short-wave 
transmitters are used. Using the same 
wavelength for two transmissions dou- 
bles the capacity of the air. 

A crystal device at the transmitter 
changes very slightly the wavelength of 
one of the messages using the same wave. 
It is said to “split” the wave. It is put 
in the transmitter in place of the ordi- 
nary crystal. I'hc voice and the radio- 
type messages travel together but inde- 
pendent of each other. 

At the receiving ends, either at the 
same location or far separated, a short- 
wave receiving set, fitted with a special 
electronic attachment, can be tuned to 
pick up one message or the other, elimi- 
nating the one not wanted. 

Science News Letter, January 11, 1947 

MfUllClNK 

Instrument Aids Surgeons 
In Removing Skin 

^ wSURfJEONS removing .skin from the 
human body to graft elsewhere will l>c 
aided by an improved instrument which 
enables them to sec at all times just how 
the device is operating. The instrument, 
called a dermatome, has a semi-cylindri- 
cal drum that rotates over the surface of 
the person at the point where the skin 
is being removed. By means of an ad- 
hesive on the drum, the skin is lifted 
as the drum revolves so that it can be 
safely severed by a sharp cutting edge 
fixed in the instrument to follow the 
drum. 

In the improved device, a mirror is 
attached to the framework behind the 
cutting blade holder at the proper angle 
so that the surgeon can see under the 
drum where the blade is in operation. 
Patent 2,413,^54 was awarded for this 
device to John A. jenney, Flushing, N. Y. 

ScUnea Newt Letter, January tl, 1947 


► THE EGG did come before the chick- 
en, Prof. Alfred S. Romer of Harvard 
University told an audience of fellow- 
scicnti,sts at the Conference on Genetics, 
Paleontology and Evolution held in con- 
nection with the celebration of Prince- 
ton University’s Bicentennial. 

Production of hard-.shelled eggs was a 
most important step in evolution. Prof. 
Romer pointed out. It enabled reptiles, 
which pioneered in this innovation, to 
lay their eggs on land, and thus freed 
them from dependence on water, neces- 
sary for the thin-shelled, more i^rishable 
eggs of amphibians and fishes. Free to 
rove the land at will, reptiles could go 
ahead and evolve the stocks that eventu- 
ally produced mammals and birds — 
among them, the chicken. 

The speaker cited this as an example 
of preadaptation — the production of 
characters or organs by evolving animals 
in advance of the use to which they were 
subsequently put. It is not so much that 
such made in-advance evolutionary 
changes anticipate their eventual uses, he 
explained, as that they give an imme- 
diate advantage under existing condi- 
tions, and keep it, perhaps even extend- 
ing it, when conditions change. 


As other examples, Prof. Romer men- 
tioned lungs and legs. These organs usu- 
ally thought of as belonging primarily 
to land animals actually had their be- 
ginnings in fishes. Present-day tropical 
lungfishes make little or no use of their 
gills, but gulp air from the surface into 
primitive lungs. Land animals have 
merely kept and improved on these an- 
cient pristine inventions. 

England’s majestic oaks arc really 
more American than English. Oaks with 
broad, lobed leaves, like the familiar 
white, black, scarlet and bur oaks, evolved 
mainly on this continent, said Prof. R. W. 
Chaney of the University of California. 

The original ancestral oaks, that lived 
in Cretaceous geologic times, during the 
declining days of the dinosaurs, had 
thickish, smooth-edged leaves like those 
of the present-day live-oaks of the South 
and Southwest. In the earlier part of the 
age of mammals, new Cretaceous oaks 
arose with toothed or wavy margins on 
their somewhat larger leaves. Not until 
Miocene time a little after the middle of 
the age of mammals did full-fledged, 
full-sized, deeply lobed oak leaves of the 
present-day type grow on trees. 

Scimee Newe Letter, January 11, 1947 
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HELPING IT TICK — Rear view of the National Bureau of Standards sec* 
onds pulse generator and time interval selector used in the time control equip* 
ment of the Bureau* s radio station WWV. 


riiYsiOi 

Crystal Clock Broadcasts 

National Bureau of Standards uses crystal clocks 
with electronic circuits to tell time to the world in only serv- 
ice of this kind. 


► THE WORLD’S only continuous time 
signal service uses crystal clocks with 
electronic circuits to answer the ques- 
tion, “What time is it?” with accuracy 
down to a millionth of a second. 

The crystal clocks’ scientific time- 
keeping is broadcast throughout the 
world from the National Bureau of 
Standards radio station, WWV Belts- 
ville, Md, If you think your watch is 
keeping accurate time, you can check 
it with the Bureau’s shortwave time 
signals 24 hours a day on one or more 
frequencies. 

A flawless crystal of quartz with se- 
ries resonance of approximately 100,000 
or 200,000 cycles per second is the heart 
of the clocks. Electron-tube circuits os- 
cillate the crystal continuously, and the 
resulting frequency is divided into 60 
cycles per second with no loss of accu- 
racy. 

Automatic announcement equipment 


for the time broadcasts at intervals of 
one minute, five minutes and 30 minutes 
comes from a synchronous motor pow- 
ered by the 60-cyclc frequency. The mo- 
tor, through gear trains, drives the con- 
tacts which control the time interval an- 
nouncements. 

A highly accurate seconds pulse is 
broadcast using a one-second contact 
which opens an electrical gate. These 
pulses are determined by the crystal os- 
cillator frequency which has an accuracy 
within a few parts in 100,000,000. Phase 
shifts and other diEEcultics cause the ac- 
tual broadcast second to slip to an accu- 
racy of one microsecond, one-millionth 
of a second. 

Conditions affecting the accuracy of 
the quartz crystal of the clock include 
temperature, pressure and humidity. The 
pressure and humidity are kept constant 
by sealing the quartz plate in a metal or 
glass enclosure, while the plate and cer- 


tain important parts of the circuit ar- 
rangement are put in a constant-tempera- 
ture oven. 

Two important differences between 
the, electronic crystal clock and the con- 
ventional pendulum clock are the fact 
that changes in the gravitational con- 
stant do not affect the crystal clock’s ac- 
curacy, and it is possible to compare crys- 
tal clocks at high frequencies to deter- 
mine erratic behavior accurately. Equip- 
ment used to compare the clocks will 
accurately note a difference equal to one 
second in 50 years. Differences between 
absolute time and the broadcast time 
signals are constantly being checked by 
the Naval Observatory. 

Science Neiva Letter, January it, 19k7 
MBUICINIfi- 

Radium Aids Hearing 
In Adenoid Defect Cases 

► A NINE-YEAR-OLD boy was failing 
in school, lie had a speech defect and 
was thought to be mentally defective. I lis 
identical twin brother was leading the 
first division of his class in school. The 
dull child had not had any car trouble, 
but at times his family felt he had some 
deafness. He had had his tonsils removed 
and two operations for adenoid removal. 

Examination showed a mass of ade- 
noid tissue which had completely over- 
grown the Eustachian opening and an 
abnormal condition of the ear drum. 
Another operation for removal of the 
adenoid tissue did not improve his hear- 
ing. 

He was then given radium treatment 
and within six months there was not 
only improvement in his hearing, but 
his speech defect had disappeared and 
he was with his twin in the first division 
of his class. 

This dramatic case history was re- 
ported to the American College of Sur- 
geons by Dr. John E. Bordley, of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, to illus- 
trate the results that can be obtained with 
the use of radium in conductive deafness 
due to obstruction of the pharyngeal end 
of the Eustachian tube with lymphoid 
or adenoid tissue. 

This method is not effective in other 
forms of deafness. It is more effective 
when started early and best results are 
obtained in children. 

No single serious reaction has followed 
any of the thousands of these radium 
treatments given at Hopkins nor any of 
the 14,000 given in the Army Air Forces 
aerotitis control program. 

Seitnee New Letter, January il, iB4r 
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r.BNBRAL SCIBMCB 

Science Foundation Urged 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science adopted policy calling for federal authorization of 
a National Science Foundation. 


► CONGRESS is to be informed by a 
new inter-society committee of scientists 
that the scientific world is solidly behind 
the creation of a National Science 
Foundation. 

The most important action of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science annual meeting held at 
Boston was the unanimous adoption of 
policy statements that called for the fed- 
eral authorization of a National Science 
Foundation “to support fundamental 
scientific research and the education of 
scientists** as of “the utmost importance 
for the health, security and welfare of 
the nation.** 

Every scientific organization of na- 
tional scope is to be asked to join with 
the AAAS in forming the foundation 
committee. Thus there will be created a 
body of about 200 scientists and educa- 
tors willing to advise the Congress on the 
details of what should be done. 

There has been wide support in scien- 
tific circles and in Congress for some 
sort of National Science Foundation and 
the most favored bill, S. 1850 of the 
79th Congress, passed the Senate and 
died in House committee. 

Considerable differences on details did 
develop which resulted in various groups 
backing different bills. Whether this will 
happen in the new Congress remains to 
be seen. 

Some scientists wanted the foundation 
organized under an administrator and 
others favored a part-time board of sci- 
entists to have control. Some favored pat- 


^ MANY NEW facts alx>ut gigantic 
eruptions upon the sun will be discov- 
ered through use of a. new tunable filter 
announced for the first time by Dr. 
Bruce H. Billings, Research Laboratories 
of the Polaroid Corporation. 

The speed with which gases, .rising 
from the sun in the form of promi- 
nences, move toward us and the actual 
position of these prominences in relation 


ent rights in any discoveries to be dedi- 
cated to the public or held by the govern- 
ment while others wanted commercial 
rights to be left with the scientists who 
made the discoveries. Because the grants 
of federal money under the proposed 
foundation would be for pure or basic 
research to develop knowledge of a fun- 
damental character, it is argued that the 
patent question actually is of little im 
portance. 

The new committee may be able to 
settle such differences. One basic study 
stressing the need of a science founda- 
tion was the report that Dr. Vannevar 
Bush made to President Truman in July, 
1945. Another was the report of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs in 
April, 1946, resulting from extensive 
hearings under Senator Kilgore, D., 
W. Va. 

It seems likely that a new bill reconcil- 
ing various points of view may be pre- 
pared and introduced under Republican 
auspices. In Boston discussions it was re- 
ported that Dr. Bush might now be will- 
ing to agree to a foundation under an 
administrator rather than the board that 
his report recommended. This would re- 
solve one past conflict. 

Both Army and Navy have been on 
record in the past favoring a civilian sci- 
ence foundation, and extensive Navy re- 
search grants to colleges in the past year 
are considered by its spokesmen as evi- 
dence that future national defense needs 
such basic inquiries urgently. 

Science Newe Letter, January 11, IH7 


to the sun can be calculated with this 
instrument. Dr. Billings told members of 
the American Astronomical Society 
meeting jointly with the astronomy sec- 
tion of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The filter, designed for use at the 
High Altitude Observatory of Harvard 
University and University of Colorado 
at Climax, Colo., makes it possible to 


use electrical controls to tunc out all 
except the desired wave length. The 
active elements of the filter consist of 
a series of plates of a crystal of high 
electro-optic coefficient which arc paired 
with the customary filter elements. The 
pass band can be shifted in a fraction 
of a millisecond. 

The filter was designed for use in 
studying that component of the motion 
of solar prominences which lies along 
our line of sight. In use it would be 
combined with a Lyot type coronagraph. 
By noting the amount certain identify- 
ing spectral lines arc shifted, the speed 
with which the various gases forming 
the prominence move toward or away 
fiom us can he determined. 

Science Nrwn Letter, January 11, I9i7 
CHEMIHTRY 

Stable Organic Compounds 
Reduced by New Chemical 

► HKillT^Y STABLE organic com- 
pounds arc easily reduced by a new chem- 
ical, discovered in 1945 but just revealed. 
They yield to it at room temperature and 
at normal pressure. It is lithium alumi- 
num hydride. 

This chemical, that promises to become 
a universal reducing agent for organic 
compounds, has now been reported to 
the American Chemical Society by Prof. 
H. I. Schlcsingcr and A. E. Finholt of 
the University of Chicago who discovered 
it while engaged on a project for the U. 
S. Naval Research Laboratories. 

The chemical is easily prepared from 
lithium hydride and aluminum chloride. 
It is a white crystalline solid readily 
soluble in ether, the solvent in which most 
of its reduction reactions arc carried out. 
It has been successfully applied to the re- 
duction of aryl nitro compounds to the 
azo acids, nitriles to primary amines, and 
ketones, esters, aldehydes, anhydrides, 
and acid chlorides to their corresponding 
alcohols. 

The new chemical will prove useful 
in inorganic work also. It has been used 
to prepare other metallic hydrides, some 
of which have never before been obtained 
in large quantities. It affords a direct 
method for replacing a halogen atom 
with a hydrogen so that such compounds 
as alkyl silanes can be prepared directly 
from alkyl silicon chlorides. 

Science Newe Letter, January 11, 1047 

Color in stained glass is obtained by 
including very small amounts of metallic 
oxides in the mix. 


ASTRONOMY 

Sun Gas Speed Calculated 
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Two Living Mon Ejected 
From Fort Flying P-61 

► l^WO LIVING men have already 
been safely shot from a P-61 airplane 
flying at approximately 300 miles per 
hour in tests of the Army’s ejector for 
enabling pilots to clear jet aircraft in 
emergencies, Dr. Henry M. Sweeney, 
chief of the biophysics branch of the 
Aero Medical Laboratory at Wright 
Field, revealed at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

A pilot must leave the cockpit at a 
velocity of approximately 60 feet per 
second to clear the tail of our aircraft 
at full speed. Information gained shortly 
after V-E Day on German methods of 
ejecting men from jet aircraft could not 
be applied completely as our aircraft 
had a central vertical stabilizer on the 
tail, rather than a split tail, and traveled 
at a greater speed. 

Rocket power and compressed air were 
considered for the propelling force but 
powder charges were finally *sclected be- 
cause of smaller weight and less area of 
vulnerability to enemy gunfire. 

The gun now in use is three feet in 
tube length but develops a five-foot stroke 
by its telescopic action. Arm rests on 
the pilot’s scat arc used to reduce the 
force applied to the lower part of the 
spine resulting from the acceleration dur- 
ing ejection. The seat cushion is reduced 
to a minimum and the pilot must assume 
proper posture for safe ejection. The tests 
Dr. Sweeney reported showed that under 
these conditions a 45-foot per second 
velocity charge developing from about 
12 g on the seat to as high as 30 g on the 
hip can be ridden safely lor very brief 
periods. 

Srimee Neuf» Letter, January 11, 1947 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Average Mental Patient 
Has I. Q. Around 92 Points 

► THE AVERAGE mental patient has 
an I. Q. (intelligence quotient) eight 
points below the normal expectancy of 
100 points, Dr. Albert Rabin of the New 
Hampshire State Hospital at Concord, 
N. H., reported at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Alcoholics and neurotics rated high- 
est intellectually, epileptics and syphilitics 
among the lowest. 

His report was based on adult intelli- 


gence tests given to 1,000 state hospital 
patients representing consecutive ad- 
missions. In the group 21 different kinds 
of mental illness had been diagnosed. 

These patients had had about as much 
school education as the general popula- 
tion of the United States. They did not, 
however, reach as high occupational 
levels before entering the hospital as the 
population of the state as a whole. 

Fewer of them had been in profes- 
sional and managerial work and more 
had been in service and unskilled occu- 
pations. 

This was especially true of patients 
with schizophrenia, serious mental 
disease in wdiich the patients seem to live 
almost completely in a dream world of 
their own. Among these patients the 
discrepancy was greatest between how 
far they went in school and the kind 
of jobs they had before entering the hos- 
pital. Intellectual deterioration is insidi- 
ous and begins early in these patients. 

Science News Letter, January il, 1947 
BACTERIOLOGY 

Germs Aid Increase 
In Oil-Well Yields 

► BACTERIA arc put to work to in- 
crease oil-well yields, in a process on 
which U. S. patent 2,413,278 has been 
granted to Dr. Claude E. ZoBell, marine 
bacteriologist at the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. The pat- 
ent is assigned to the American Petrol- 
eum Institute, which has dedicated it “to 
the public throughout the world.” 

The microorganism used is a compara- 
tive newcomer to bacterial science, and 
until now has not received a specific 
name. It belongs to the genus Desulfovi- 
brto. It is peculiarly adapted to condi 
tions prevailing in deep oil wells, for it 
thrives best in strong salt brine, likes 
high temperature, and cannot live in the 
presence of cither light or air. It feeds 
on sulfur compounds found in oil, and 
apparently also on the larger molecules 
of the oil itself. Because of this peculiar 
way of life. Dr. ZoBcll has named it 
Desulfovibrio halohydrocarbonoclasticus. 
Its action in releasing oil from the grip 
of rock pores and sand crevices is sev- 
eral-fold. It generates acid, dissolving 
limestone and thereby enlarging flow 
channels. It lowers surface tension, mak- 
ing the oil more free to flow. It pro- 
duces carbon dioxide, thus increasing the 
oil-pushing gas pressure. Its action in 
“cracking” large molecules also makes 
the oil more fluid. 

Science Newt Letter, January 11, 1947 



BIOLOGY 

Parts of Mosquito Moved 
To New Host for Study 

► MOSQUITOES served as guinea pigs 
in some exceedingly delicate experimen- 
tal surgery performed by scientists at the 
C'onnecticut Agricultural Ex|)crimcnt 
Station. Eyes, wing-buds, beginnings of 
legs, and other organs were removed 
from young larvae, or “wigglcrs”, and 
planted in the body cavities of other 
larvae, of pupae, and of adult insects, 
with almost microscopically fine glass in- 
struments. 

Object of the experiments was to find 
how hospitable (or otherwise) the older 
environments would be to the young tis- 
sues. It turned out that the older the 
new host insect the less well the trans- 
planted organs grew. Hormones, or in- 
ternal gland secretions, are believed to be 
responsible: the older the insect the more 
different its hormones arc from those 
of the younger stages. 

Apparently it made no difference to 
the growing organ that it was not in 
Its natural position. Eyes, wings and legs 
grew just as well inside the body cavity 
as they would have had they been left 
where they started. The one difference 
was that the lens parts of the eyes turned 
inward instead of outward. 

Sciejice News Letter, January 11, 1947 

EDUCATION 

Sighted Persons Learn 
To Read Braille to Teach 

► SIGHTED PERSONS as well as the 
blind are being taught to read Braille 
at the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind. The students with 
good eyesight are teachers, who must 
learn the system in order to correct and 
grade the Braille-written work of their 
pupils. 

Latest development in teaching Braille 
to the sighted is the flash method, used 
during the war to teach servicemen how 
to recognize aircraft. Braille characters, 
instead of planes, arc flashed on the 
screen here. 

The final test of the sighted teachers 
in their course is reading by touch. For 
the final examination, they are required 
to read in darkened classsroom. 

Science Newe Letter, January It, 1947 
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CHEMISTRY 

Cleaning Compound Frees 
Aluminum from Oxide 

^ CLEANING composition for rcmoV' 
ing oxide films from aluminum and 
aluminum alloys contains ammonium 
silico-fluoride and sodium acid sulfate. It 
has enough ammonium sulfate to prevent 
the formation of a precipitate in water so- 
lutions of the cleaner. The patent, 2,413,- 
365, was awarded to Lowell R. McCoy, 
Detroit, and is assigned to Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 

iScietice Netoa Letter, Janitary 11, 19^7 
CHEMISTRY -PLANT PHYSIOI.OOY 

Gas-Mask Means May Save 
Apples in Storage 

^ GAS-MASKS of World War I vintage 
have contributed an idea that may l)c 
the means of saving apples in storage 
from ripening too rapidly. 

Most important single item in the gas- 
mask canister was activated coconut- 
shell charcoal, whose myriad minute 
crevices offered a great internal area on 
which the molecules of the poison gases 
were adsorbed. Prof. R. M. Smock of 
Cornell University uses the same basic 
idea in apple storage houses, drawing 
the air through canisters of coconut-shell 
charcoal with suction fans to remove the 
ethylene gas that stimulates apples to pre- 
mature ripening. There is no way of pre- 
venting ethylene from getting into places 
where apples are stored, for the apples 
themselves generate it in the ripening 
process. If a few apples start ripening up, 
the ethylene they give off starts others, 
until finally the whole warehouseful of 
apples may be in a mad chemical race 
toward precocious maturity. This prema- 
ture ripening in storage is usually ac- 
companied by widespread occurrence of 
scald, one of the worst types of apple 
spoilage. 

As soon as Prof. Smock’s method can 
be placed on a full-scale commercial ba- 
sis it should result in large savings to 
apple growers and handlers, and longer 
continuance of apples in the market in 
spring. Cost of dc-ethylcnizing of. stor- 
ige-housc air is reckoned at about* one- 
half cent per bushel. 

SoUmce Newa Letter, January 11, l$47 


HISTOLOGY 

Specimens Shine in Dark 
With “Shining Stains” 

^ SPECIMENS intended for examina- 
tion under the miscroscopc may now be 
chemically treated so that they will shine 
in the dark, in addition to the time- 
tried practice of using colored stains 
visible only in the light. At a demonstra- 
tion before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Prof. 
Charles T. Brues and Dr. Ruth C. Dunn 
of Harvard University showed how the 
new method brings out certain details 
in insect body structure. 

The “shining stains” are fluorescent 
compounds that give off visible light, 
usually yellow, when exposed to invisible 
ultraviolet radiation. Most of the com- 
pounds come from the roots of plants, 
especially certain members of the poppy 
family. 

Srienee Newa Letter, January ll, 19^7 
ENTOMOLOGY 

Gammexane-Dosed Animals 
May Help Control Pests 

^ BEDBUGS, mosquitoes, ticks and 
other blood- sucking pests may in future 
be controlled by feeding an insecticide, 
such as gammexanc, to animals. The in- 
sects would then get ihcir poison dose 
from the blood they sucked when feed- 
ing on an animal. 

Success in preliminary trials of this 
super-Borgia scheme for controlling in- 
sects is reported by Dr. Botha Dc Mcil- 
lon, entomologist of the South African 
Institute for Medical Research. 

He mixed powdered gammexane, 
which is a super-DDT, with agar and let 
this jelly-like material set. It was cut in 
cubes and one cube fed to a rabbit every 
morning. Bedbugs in all stages fed fully 
on the rabbit and showed signs of paraly- 
sis immediately after. Not all died, but in 
his report to Nature, Dr. Dc Mcillon 
states: 

“A colony of bedbugs would have 
little chance of surviving many genera- 
tions if they feed continuously on a gam- 
mexanc rabbit.” 

Yellow-fever mosquitoes fed fully and 
l>ccame paralyzed. All fully fed females 
died within 24 hours. 

Ticks apparently noticed that some- 
thing was wrong because they did not 
feed fully on the rabbit with gammexanc 
in its blood. They showed obvious signs 
of distress which persisted for days; 
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within 10 days all the ticks in the ex- 
periment were dead. 

Whether animals would be poisoned 
by feeding continuously on gammexanc 
has not yet been determined. If they arc 
not, or if some other chemical that kills 
insect'- but is safe for animals is de- 
veloped, the method should prove valu- 
.ablc for controlling blood-sucking in- 
sects. Dr. Dc Meillon points out that it 
would have great tx)ssibilitics in the 
veterinary sphere. 

Science Newa Letter, January 11, 19V 

RDUCATION 

Children Seen, Not Heard 
To Learn Silent Reading 

► THE OLD IDEA that children 
should be seen, not heard, seems to 
apply to learning to read. 

Prof. G. T. Buswell of the University 
of Chicago told the psychology section 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that schools should 
use silent reading methods rather than 
oral because reading is a matter of think- 
ing and seeing, not saying words. 

If you read slowly, Prof. Buswell 
might find that you are a “sub-vocal- 
izer” who reads noiselessly but not si- 
lently. He reported tests with a group 
of adults who complained of a slow 
reading rate. 

Pointing out that a striking number of 
the cases showed a rate very close to 
the individual’s oral rate of reading. 
Prof. Buswell said, “The fact was that 
they were sub-vocalizers — the victims ot 
a method of teaching reading that fixed 
oral-reading habits first and so strongly 
that the later silent reading was only 
noiseless reading, showing none of the 
characteristics common to effective silent 
reading.” 

In a reading clinic where they were 
forced to read faster than they could 
say the words they read, the group 
averaged a 60/o gi»in in rate of reading 
without loss of comprehension. 

Tlie average rate of reading, accord- 
ing to Prof. Buswell, is 300 words per 
minute for non-fiction material at the 
end of the program of instruction in the 
schools, but rates of 600 to 800 words 
per minute may be reached. 

Where the numl>er of words per min- 
ute is as low as 150, not uncommon 
in both high school and college, the 
variation has been found roughly pro 
portional to the amount of sub-vocaliza- 
tion present. 

Science Newa Letter, January 11, 19^7 
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ABRONAUnCS 

Safe Landing in Ceiling Zero 


^ Radio, radar, fog dispersal and lighting make 
modern flying safer. Problem is not to stay in air in rough 
weather but to avoid collisio|is and land safely. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 

See Front Cover 

► MODERN planes can fly through 
clouds, overcast and many storms; they fly 
with safety if no hidden mountain peak 
or towering building is in their path. The 
great problem is not keeping in the air 
in overcast weather; it is in avoiding 
collisions and making safe landings. 

All-weather flying may he cx{^cted in 
the near future. Landing in overcast and 
avoiding obstacles in flight arc, perhaps, 
the two major problems confronting avia- 
tion today. They arc related problems, 
and much has already been accomplished 
to solve both. The hazard of invisi- 
bility in aviation, it may be said, is rapid- 
ly being overcome. 

Several Systems Used 

Experts seem to agree that there is no 
single type of equipment or landing sys* 
tern now known that will meet all con- 
ditions. Radar, high-frequency radio, 
glide beams, radio markers, runway 
lighting, and fog dispersal by heating 
and cloud dispersal by freezing, may all 
play a part. But none of these by itself 
appears to be sufficient. Even the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration's ihrcc-clc 
ment instrument landing system seems 
inadequate in many situations. 

Whatever landing system is finally 
adopted, it must become universal in use. 
All airports for commercial transports 
must be similarly equipped. Special ap- 
paratus on planes must be provided. The 
total cost will be great, and both ports 
and planes are justified in delaying in- 
stallations until an agreement has been 
reached and the government aviation au- 
thorities have made a final decision. 

Radar was hailed during the war as 
the cure-all for the hazards of civilian 
air transportation. It is not, at least not 
in the present stage of development. Ra- 
dar played a part in winning the war, the 
value of which can not be over-empha- 
sized. In aviation, it saved hundreds of 
American lives, and brought destruction 


to thousands of enemies and great masses 
of enemy installations. 

War-developed radar cc|uipment, how- 
ever, was bulky, requiring considerable 
space and special crew members to op- 
erate. Transports hesitate to install equip- 
ment whose weight and space require- 
ments decrease payload capacity. They 
question using apparatus requiring spe- 
cially-trained personnel. 

The first wide use of radar in commer- 
cial and private aviation will probably be 
installed in planes for the detection of ob- 
jects ahead in order to avoid collisions. 
While the number of disastrous accidents 
in commercial transportation is small in 
proportion to the number of flights, most 
of them have l>cen collisions in low visi 
bility with mountain peaks and steep 
rising cliffs. 

New light-weight radar sets have been 
developed for commercial planes and are 
being experimentally tested in the air. 
Still lighter sets for private planes have 
also been developed. Mountain collisions 
should soon be a thing of the past. It is 
a question, however, whether or not 
these radar sets would l)c of much help 
to a low-flying plane over New York, 
with the Empire Building ahead. 


War-developed radar, the so-called 
ground control approach apparatus 
(GCA), is hailed by many as a com- 
plete solution to the problem of making 
safe landings in overcast. Others dis- 
agree. It was used widely and success- 
fully in the last years of tiie war by the 
Army and Navy, and is still being used. 
It is being installed at a number of com- 
mercial airports by the U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to supplement its 
so-called three-element instrument land- 
ing system. Also, new GCA apparatus is 
now available which is much simpler to 
use than the earlier equipment. 

Bulky Equipment 

This ground control approach sys- 
tem, however, still requires bulky, ex- 
pensive equipment installed either on 
the landing field or in the control tower. 
A constantly rotating antenna picks up 
on its scope any approaching plane with- 
in some 30 miles, locates its position and 
follows it in flight. Radar also shows the 
operators of the equipment the landing 
runway. 

The pilot is directed into position for 
approach and landing by radio instruc- 
tions from the radar operators. The plane 
needs no special equipment except its 
radio receiver. When it is within some 
50 feet or so of the ground, where the 
pilot can see the lighted runway, he takes 



RADAR ON WHEELS — Mobile radar Ground Control Approach units, 
such as this used by the Army Air Forces, are being installed in commercial 

airports. 
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over and makes the actual landing on 
his own. 

The CAA three-clcmcni instrument 
landing system is not radar. It includes 
a radio signal called a localizer \vhich is 
picked up by a pilot when some 15 
miles from an airport and used as a guide 
along a straight path to the center of the 
runway. Also it includes a radio beam 
glide path which guides him down a 
safe angle to the surface. The third cle- 
ment consists of two or more radio 
beacons with fanlike beams, proiecicd 
vertically, which inform him of his near- 
ness to the field. 

It is an automatic radio aid, giving 
ground-to-planc transmissions which in- 
dicate, through panel instruments, the 
location of the plane along the radio ap- 
proach beam. A panel instrument in the 
plaHe guides the pilot's approach by two 
needles working on the same ilial, one 
showing if he is headed in the right di- 
rection, the other if he is following the 
glide path downward. 

Automatic Pilot 

A new electronic device, an automatic 
pilot developed by the Sperry (gyroscope 
company, may be used to keep the ship 
on the glide path. It does not replace 
the human pilot, however; he is needed 
to set the device to receive the localizd 
radio signals. When receiving properly, 
it guides the plane along the beam. 

One important development in air- 
plane guidance for landing, communica- 
tion and following the beam along air- 
ways is the increasing use of very-high 
frequency transmitters and receivers. 
Ordinary radio is subject to blackouts 
during electrical and other storms, the 
time when most needed. The very high- 
frequency, VHF for short, is practically 
static-free. Planes require special receiv- 
ers. Many of the larger airports now 
have VHF for planes properly equipped, 
and ordinary radio communciation for 
others not yet converted. 

On cross-country flights, comrtiercial 
planes, as a safety measure, follow well- 
defined airways marked by beacons for 
night flying, or beamed by radio and 
known as radio ranges. Although these 
beacon lights are still important for many 
users, more and more the trendr.Js to 
radio ranges. 

Basically, radio ranges consist of radio 
transmitters, at 200-mile intervals if low- 
frequency is used, which alternately 
transmit two interlocking signal patterns 
m Morse code. When a pilot is directly 
on a range course, the two signals merge 


in a steady tone. By the tone he knows 
whether or not he is on the range. Other 
signals from the transmitter identify the 
particular station. 

I^w-frequency radio ranges arc now 
being replaced with very high frequency 
because of its higher reliability. One 
range using VHF has l^een in use ex- 
perimentally for nearly a year, and nine 
others arc now under conversion. 

Effective Lighting 

Regardless of radio and radar approach 
systems for planes, a pilot needs to ac- 
tually sec the runway before landing. 
Ordinary runway lighting systems arc 
satisfactory for night landings in clear 
weather, and for day or night landings 
in light fogs. In heavy fogs, more is 
needed. Much attention, therefore, is be- 
ing directed toward more effective light- 
ing. The answer seems to be in the use 
of high intensity approach and runway 
lights. 

In one tryout, the runway is lined by 
lights of 30,000 candle-power with five 
degrees of intensity. The intensity is con- 
trolled by the tower operator so that 
lights may be brightened or dimmed to 
meet the needs of the pilot or the de- 
mands of the weather. 

Dispersing a heavy fog on airport run- 
ways may sound fantastic, but it has re- 
peatedly been done. During the war in 
England, where fogs arc really heavy, a 
method called “Fido” was developed. 
Planes can land safely under zero ceil- 
ings when Fido, pictured on the cover 


of this Science News Letter, burns away 
fog from runways. Gasoline was burned 
in long troughs along the edges of the 
runway. The heat produced was suffi- 
cient to disperse the fog long enough for 
a plane to land. 

Later, the system was improved both 
in England and America. Either gaso- 
line or fuel oil arc used today. One 
method uses pipelines through which 
the gasoline or other fuel is forced to 
jets where it is ignited by remote con- 
trol from the airport tower. This is a 
more economical method because it is 
(Sec Page 28) 


YOUR 

HAIR 

AND ITS CARI 

•y Oscar L Uvln, M.D. 
ond Howord T. Rahrman, M.D. 

NEW, REVISED. EXPANDED BDITION-^UST OUT I 
If you wont healthy hair, lovely hair, then yon need 
the expert advice In this book. 

Two medical speclalleta have here pooled their 
knowledee to five you In plain laniuage the up-to- 
date Bclentlflc facta now available about hair. Thev 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
atlmulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problem!, common and uncommon, aa: 

Dandruff— «ray hair— thinning hair— «are of the 
acalp—baldneaa— abnormal typea of hair— excoaalve 
olllnooo— brlttlo dryneaa— hair falling eut^-Uifeetlon 
— paraaltea— hair hygiene, ele., ete. 

Medical aclence la better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or, If It already exlate, to 
deaf offeoUvely with It. 

**A worthwhUe book fuU of important Informatton.*' 

—Ohio State Modleal Jevaal. 

Price SS.Si. ittcl. poatago, 8-day-Money-Baek Oharaaloc 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc.. Drat. 151-0. t51 W. IMh 
Street, New York II 
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3>. U,. K now I 

Sulfate turpentine is obtained from 
from the crude waste liquor of paper 
mills. 

Stained glass, which is chemically col- „ , , , t-i. i i 

ored ordinary glass, has been used for^'"»'’y 


From Page 27 

under better control and requires less 
fuel. 

Heavy clouds at low temperatures 
above airports or on approach paths may 
someday he converted into snow by par- 
ticles of dry-ice, or solid carbon dioxide, 
spread within it by aircraft. This ac- 


over 16 centuries. 


BLBCTRdNICS 


must be of the type known as a super- 
cooled cloud; that is, it must have a 
temperature well down towards zero 
Fahrenheit. Such supercooled clouds hold 
water droplets that are not frozen in spite 
of**thc bclow-frcezinfi temperature. The 
dry-ice converts theMroplets into snow, 
that slowly falls earthward, clearing the 
air. 

Science News Letter, January 11, lH7 


Motion Picture Innovations 

Magnetic recording of sound on motion picture Films 
may replace other methods. Wire, paper disks, or tape are 
coated with magnetic material. 


Speculum is an alloy plated elcctrolyti- 
cally on household utensils to give a 
highly reflective finish; it is 4*5% tin and 
55% copper. 

The carotene content of l^ale is 50% 
or so more than that of carrots; carotene 
is the yellow-orange pigment which the 
body converts into vitamin A. 

Nearly 100 Canadian vessels on the 
two coasts, the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, have been equipped with 
surplus radar developed for use on motor 
torpedo boats and patrol vessels. 

Metal salts of ethylhexoic acid are su- 
jierior paint and varnish driers with in- 
offensive odors. 



Photo eourteey Haverford College 


RESISTANCE BOXES 
FOR STUDENT USE 

I&N instruments like those shown 
above take long and hard use by physics 
students in their experiments. 'Die re- 
sistance boxes are made in 2-, 3- and 4- 
dial instruments with enclosed switches, 
and can be used in d-c or low-frequency 
a-c measurements. D-C resisunt ^ange 
from zero setting, measured across bind- 
ing posts, equals readings ±(0.1% + 
0.01 ohm). 

The Adjustable Mica Capacitor has a 
total capacitance of 1 u,f in 3 seaions: 
0.5, 0.2, 0.2, 0.05, 0.05 uL Limit of 
error is ±0.25%. 


Further information on request. 
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^ MAGNETIC recording of sound, 
voices and music accompanying motion 
pictures promises to replace older meth- 
ods in the motion picture industry, judg- 
ing from scientific discussions of the 
subject at the meeting of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers in Holly- 
wood. 

Magnetic recording of the voice on 
wire, tape or paper disks coated with a 
magnetic material has come into wide 
usage in the past few years in the phono- 
graph industry. The sound waves op- 
erate a mechanism that magnetiz.es the 
moving wire, tajTc or disk with intensi- 
ties varying with those of the sound. 
When played back, the amount of vary- 
ing magnetism on the record jjroduccs 
variations in the vibration ot a dia- 
phragm that reproduces the sound 
waves. One advantage of the method is 
that a record can be wiped off by use 
of a magnet. 

A magnetic sound track on motion 
picture film is convenient and economi- 
cal, Marvin Camras, of the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago, stated. The 
final recording can be monitored while 
being made and requires no processing. 
All or part of the record can be erased 
and a new record put on or edited in the 
usual manner. 

Recent developments in magnetic re- 
cording have led to practical use of this 
art as a high-fidelity recording system, 
R. J. Tinkham and J. S. Boyers, Magnc- 
cord, Inc., Chicago, declared. They de- 
scribed a wire recording equipment 
characterized by good frequency re- 
sponse, low distortion and flutter. 

New magnetic recording media, which 
will widen materially the field of appli- 
cation of the art, were presented earlier 
by Dr. S. J. Begun, Brush Development 


Co., Cleveland. Probably most outst^d- 
ing among them, he said, is the non- 
ferrous wire or tape, plated with a thin 
layer of nickel-cobalt alloy, and the 
paper disks and tapes coated with a dis- 
persion of magnetic powder. 

The magnetic characteristics of the 
coated and plated materials arc such 
that it is possible to obtain good fre- 
quency response with relatively low 
speed of the recording medium. 

' ^Science hieufe Letter, January It, tH7 

S.\KETY 

Colder Weather Makes 
Faster Braking on Ice 

► YOU CAN STOP your car in a 
shorter distance on smooth ice when the 
tem|)erature is 10 degrees Fahrenheit 
than when the temperature is up to 32 
degrees. If your tires arc made of nat- 
ural rubber instead of the synthetic prod- 
uct, your car will have a shorter brak- 
ing distance, too, tests conducted last 
winter by the National Safety Council 
showed. 

Measuring the distance it took to stop 
a car on ice, investigators found that the 
braking distance declined as the temper- 
ature fell below freezing. Without 
chains, the distance was consistently 
shorter for cars with natural rubber 
tires. But at freezing when chains were 
put on the rear tires, the car with syn- 
thetic rubber tires was found to stop 
sooner. At a lower temperature, this was 
reversed and natural-rubber-tired cars 
came to a stop faster. 

At freezing temperature, 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a car with bare tires of nat- 
ural rubber stops in 193 feet on smooth 
ice, and a car with synthetic rubber 
tires in 225 feet. 

Seienee Newe Letter, January 11, t$l7 
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No moisture can seep the seams of these raincoats — thanks to 

the electronic seu in^ machine (let eloped at IICA Laboratories. 


A sowing moehine*,, without a noodio or throad ! 


Since mankind first began to sew, say 
15,000 yeais ago, seams have always 
meant “needle and thread.” 

But when new thermoplastic materials 
came along — specially developed for 
waterproof coverings such as laincoats — 
ordinary “needle and thread” scams 
wouldn't do because of their tiny holes. 

Now — thanks to research at HCA Lab- 
oratories — goods made of thermoplastics 
are "sewn” by electrons and the seams arc 
as strong as the material itself ! 

This will make possible dozens of brand- 
new uses for these inexpensive and durable 
thermoplastic materials. Even today they 
provide perfect packages for foods, meats 


and drugs because they are completely 
watertight, airtight and transparent. You've 
probably seen thermoplastic raincoats, to- 
bacco pouches, shower curtains . . . 

Research, such as resulted in the t*lec- 
tronic sewing machine, is reflected in all 
HCA products. When you buy an HCA 
Victor radio or television receiver oi any- 
thing bearing the name HCA, you enjoy a 
unique pride of owiier.ship in knowing that 
you possess one of the finest instruments of 
its kind that science has yet achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Huildin^. 
Radio City, New York 20 .. . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Shoiv, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Time, over the NBC Network. 



The electronic sewing macliinc 
“welds” seams in thermoplastic 
materials. Anyone interested in 
manufacturing this instruiuent can 
obtain information by simply 
writing to HCA, H('A Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 



RADtO CORPORATtOM of AMBRtCA 
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Fragile Individualists 

► SNOW CRYSTALS by billions have 
t alien from gray skies through all the 
millions of wmters this old earth has 
seen. Yet it is most probable that no two 
in all those countless hosts have ever 
been exaedy alike. Certainly no two 
snowflakes in the many thousands that 
have been examined by scientists have 
ever been identical. 

There is, indeed, easy enough chance 
for infinite variety m the manner in 
which snow crystals arc formed. They 
start as raindrops surt, with the atuch 
ment of water molecules to electrically 
charged nuclei in the clouds. These nu- 
clei may be almost any kind of particle — 
microscopic grains of dust, minute salt 
crystals; anything, in short, that can ac- 
cumulate an electric cliargc. They differ 
from forming raindrops, of course, in 
that the change is from water vapor to 
the solid, or ice, phase rather than to 
liquid. 

Basic crystal pattern of solidifying 
water is a hexagonal plate. The first few 
molecules electrically seized by the nuclei 
presumably arrange themselves in a six- 
sided pattern. But water molecules are 
exceedingly minute, and by the time 
some hundreds of millions of them have 
assembled to form even a litde snow 
crystal the interplay of forces in even 
that small frame of action can have 
worked out a pattern that has never 
existed before. 

There arc, however, certain family 
resemblances among snow crystals, which 
you undoubtedly have noticed even if 


your study has been no more ambitious 
than a casual glance at the bits of white 
that fall on your coat. Some of the fragile 
jewels of the snow are exceedingly in- 
tricate and lacy in outline, others are 
of a more severely simple pattern, still 
others are intermediate in the elaborate- 
ness of their structure. Very rarely arc 
two classes of crystals seen during the 
same snowstorm. 

Meteorologists say that the delicate 
filagree patterns arc formed in low- 
hanging clouds where relative humidity 
is high and temperatures not far below 
freezing. The smaller, more severely 
simple crystals arc formed at greater 
heights where temperatures arc much 
lower but where there is less free mois- 
ture. You may recall from your own 
experience how these Spartan patterns 
are seen as a rule during the coldest 
snowstorms, when some share of the cold 
aloft is also felt down at ground level. 

Science Newe Letter, January It, I9i7 


TixmiB 

Chemicals Protect Toxtiles 
From Mildew and Mold 

► ,YOU CAN TAKE your choice of a 
variety of chemicals to protect household 
draperies, shower curtains and awnings 
from mildew and mold. The informa- 
tion is available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce. 

Numerous chemicals were found to 
be effective in preventing deterioration of 
textiles over a wide range of tropical con- 
ditions. They include copper 8-hydroxy 
quinoline, pyridyl mercuric stearate and 
chloride, copper naphthenate, and copper 
ammonium fluoride. 

Experiments with over 15,000 samples 
of textiles and other materials were con- 
ducted at a test station in the Canal Zone. 
Over 4,500 living fungus cultures and 
1,100 bacteria samples were assembled 
for the tests. 

Science Newa Letter, January 11, 19A7 


AfITRONOMY 

Eclipse Tells of Stars 

Existence of sun’s corona revealed through total 
eclipse. Eclipse of double stars shows their size, shape and 
temperature. 


► ECLIPSES of the sun and the stars 
tell us much about these heavenly bodies 
that would otherwise escape our atten- 
tion, Dr. Henry Norris Russell, Prince- 
ton University astronomer, stressed in the 
first of a scries of lectures to be given 
annually and named after him. Dr, Rus- 
sell spoke at the annual meeting of the 
American Astronomical Society, meeting 
in Cambridge with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Total eclipses of the sun made us 
aware of the existence of the sun’s cor- 
ona, Dr. Russell pointed out. Double 
stars that revolve in or nearly in a plane 
along our line of sight arc among the 
most important and best-known. Chang- 
es in their light and spectra during peri- 
odic eclipses furnish many cluc^ to their 
sizes, shapes, temperatures, rotations and 
nearness together. Some of these eclip- 
sing stars arc so close together they are 
practically in contact and have an hour- 
glass shape. 

Contributions for the Henry Norris 
Russell lecture fund were made by near- 
ly 300 individuals and organizations in 
recognition of the leading part Dr. Rus- 
sell has played in the advance of science 


for the past half century. He has served 
as synthesizer of theories and observa- 
tions in all phases of astronomy; lately 
he has acted as the world’s outstanding 
critic of new theories. 

Dwarfish stars like our sun, waltzing 
through space in well-mated pairs and 
sometimes dancing chcck-to-cheek, are 
the most common type of eclipsing stars. 

Such close pairs of sun-like stars are 
at least 25 times as numerous per vol- 
ume of space as eclipsing binaries of all 
other kinds, Dr. Harlow Shapicy of Har- 
vard Observatory told the meeting. Their 
relative frequency in the star population, 
at least in this part of galactic systems, 
is much higher than that of other types 
of eclipsing stars. 

The fact that low-luminosity yellowish 
eclipsing systems of the W Ursae Majoris 
type are so numerous is important in un- 
raveling the mystery of how double 
stars come into being. It suggests a dis- 
tinct genetic difference between these 
close ellipsoidal pairs which arc frequent- 
ly in superficial contact, and the more 
commonly studied eclipsing pairs of un- 
equal components and great spectral 
variety. 
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Some caution must be exercised in es- 
timating their frequency per unit space, 
Dr. Shapley warned, because there is a 
faint possibility that some such variables 
may belong to a certain subgroup of 
cluster-type variables that have similar 
jwiods and light cur\ ts. The groups may 
eventually be segregated by careful 
study of their color-indices: the sun-like 
variables are considerably redder as a 
class than Cepheid stars that have fre> 
quent variations in brightness. 

Double stars that arc close together are 
often freaks. 

While the masses of the heavier com- 
ponents of close binary systems are ap- 
proximately normal for their spectral 
characteristics. Dr. Otto Struve of the 
Yerkes and McDonald Observatories 
stated, when the pairs are close together 


Analytical Geometry and Calculus — 
Henry B. Phillips — Addison-WesUy, 457 
p., illus., 16. A text which provides a course 
in analytical geometry and calculus for 
students of science and engineering. ' 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching — 
£d^ Dale — Dryden, 546 p., illus , $4 25. 
This volume has been planned as a text- 
book and as a tool for teachers-in-scrvice. 
It discusses the “Why**, "What** and the 
“How" of audio-visual materials. 

Bibliography on Cork Oak— Compiled by 
R. C. Watrous and H. V. Barnes — Govt. 
Printing Office, 66 p., 1 5 cents. U. S. Dept 
of Agri. Bibliographical Bui. No. 7, April 
1946. 

Cosmic Radiation — ^W. Heisenberg, Ed. — 
Dove, 192 p., illus., $3.50. Fifteen articles 
on recent accomplishments in this field, 
written by German physicists during 
World War II. 

Crow Shooting — Bert Popowski--B<#r«ej 
216 p., illus., $2.50. A book that cells 
about the habits and idiosyncrasies of the 
crow and gives expert detail on how to 
hunt him. 

Functional Anatomy of the Mammal 
A Guide to the Dissection of the Cat and 
an Introduction to the Structural and 
Functional Relationship Between the Cat 
and Man— W. J. Leach— 

231 p., illus., $2.50. Emphasizes structural 
similarities and differences between the cat 
and man. 

Manual of Electroencephalography 
FOR Technicians — Robert S. Ogilvic— 
Addison-Wesley, 100 p., illus., $5. A work 
book covering the techniques and opera- 
tional phases of modern electroencephalog- 
raphy. It is of particular value to neurolo- 
gists and psychiatrists. 

The Path of science — C. E. Kenneth 
Mees — Wiley, 250 p., $3. A book which 
deals with ^e growth of science through 
the ages and its relations to society today. 

The PUMA: Mysterious American Cat — ^Ed- 
ward Goldman — American Wildlife hnsii- 
tute, 358 p., illus., $4. A monographic 


they arc abnormally small in size. The 
secondary components as a rule not only 
are abnormally large, but sometimes they 
have an abnormal mass and luminosity. 

The mass of one star of an eclipsing 
system may be five, ten, 20 times as 
great as that of its companion, or it may 
be even more, Dr. Struve said in report- 
ing on the work carried on during the 
past threfe years by University of Chi- 
cago astfonomers at the McDonald Ob- 
servatory of the University of Texas. In 
all double stars they found that the stars 
rotate in the same direction as that in 
which they move their orbits. 

By determining the physical character- 
istics of close double stars, the astronom- 
ers hope to throw new light upon the 
old problem of the origin and evolution 
of eclipsing binaries. 

SHence Newt Letter, January 11, 19X7 


Study of a distinctly American animal. 

Science and Freedom — Lyman Bryson — 
Columbia Univ. Press, 191 p., $2.75. A 
discussion of the use of the scientific 
method in understanding human behavior 
and the application of scientific knowledge 
to the management of human affairs 
Science and Life in the World — Science 
and Civilization — ^The Future of Atomic 
Energy — Whittlesey House, 152 p., illus, 
$2.50. A collection of ten addresses by 
leading scientists and educators dealing 
with many of the serious problems facing 
the world today. Wesfinghouse Centennial 
Series, Vol. I. 

Science and Life in the World Trans- 
portation — ^A Measurement of Civilization 
— Light, Life, and Man — Whittlesey House, 
236 p., illus,, $2.50. This volume covers 
two phases of life — ^Transportation as re- 
lated to social development, and biological 
science with its implications for present 
and future human development. Westing- 
house Centennial Senes, Vol. II. 

Science and Life in the World A Chal- 
lenge To The World — Whittlesey House. 
198 p., illus., $2.50. This book covers all 
remaining Centennial Addresses, together 
with a short account of the life and accom- 


plishments of George Wesringhouse. West- 
inghouse Centennial Series, Vol. III. 
SaSNCB Since 1500: A Short History of 
Mathematics, Physics, Biology — H. T. 
Pledge — Philosophical Library, 357 p., 
illus., $5. A survey of the growth of chod- 
ern science during the last 4 centuries. 
Wood Yeast for Animal Feed — North- 
eastern Wood Utilization Council, 198 p., 
$2. Bui. No. 12, Nov. 1946. 
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HEALTH 

Eat L«ss to Live Longer and 
To Escape Some Diseases 

► EAT LESS and you will live longer 
and perhaps escape cancer and chronic 
diseases of lungs and kidneys. You will, 
that is, if mail’s body and organs respond 
to calorie-restricted diets as do rats. 

Warnings against the dangers of over- 
eating and overweight were given by 
two nutrition authorities at the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association meeting. 

Rats lived much longer if during their 
growing period they were kept on diets 
adequate in known essentials, such as 
minerals, vitamins and proteins, but re- 
stricted in calories. Dr. C. M. McCay, 
Cornell University professor, reported. 

The longer life span for the rats was 
due in part to slower development of 
chronic diseases in the lungs of rats 
whose growth was retarded by diets low 
in energy value. Such diets and the 
slower growth also lead to a much lower 
occurrence of tumors and possibly to less 
aging of special organs such as the kid- 
ney and lungs. 

The major nutritional problem of the 
United States, from the public health 
viewpoint, is the disregard of the im- 
]>airmcnt to health that comes from 
overeating, Dr. Frederick j. Stare of 
Harvard declared. 

The people should be warned of the 
danger of overweight, he stated. 

Science Netva Letter, January 11, 19X7 


ANYONE CAN USB A SLIDE RULE 

Absolutely no moth background needed If you hove tho PRACTICAL SLIDI RULI MANUAL by 
J. M. Klock, formerly Mathematician for the U. S. Navy and Instructor in the Detroit Public 
Evening Schools. An absolutely non-technicol explonotion of how to use o slide rule for 
the fundamental moth calculations. STUDENTS of all moth, science, and technical sublects 
will find the use of a tilde rule to be a greot old In their work. SHOP AND TICHNICIANSt 
special applications mode to formulae from mathematics, engineering, oeronoutkt, oir 
navigation, etc. The slide rule gives rapid solutions to oil the bosk formulae. OPPICft and 
business administration applications ore numerous. The slide rule is especially voluoblo In 
per cent ond Interest work, and cost occountlng. Tho booklet includes chapters on those 
sublects. The slide rule Is also o valuable rapid estimator. 

Large Illustrations. Simple and non-technicol explanations. Eased on 9 terms of teaching 
adults. With this booklet anyone who knows tho simplest arithmetic con eosllv leom the 
slide rule. Starts from o simple reading of the scoles, and goes on through tho meat 
advanced proctlcol work. Booklets are tent postpaid. Send today, and learn o voluoblo skill. 

(Please make checks oayable to J. M. Klock). Send $1.00 to 

SLIDE RULE • BOX 2293 • DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 


^ FIRE BLANKETS, foi etncfgcncics 
tn factofies, laboratories and homes, can 
be used to smother flame. They are made 
of sttong glass cloth, tmpiegnated on 
both Sides with synthetic rubber, 

Science Newa Letter, January iJ, 19 AT 

® FLOW METER accurately meas- 
ures the air flow through an automobne 
engine that gives the necessary cranl(- 
case ventilation and temoves gases escap- 
tng past piston rings. Used under actual 
operating conditions, it measuies both 
the flow of air entenng the engine and 
the total outlet flow. 

Science Newa Latter, January 11, 19AT 

® GAS COLLECTOR, used in an auto- 
mobile plant to prevent exhaust gases 
from escaping into the air while engines 
in assembled tars ate being tuned, is a 
scoop that rises automatically from the 
floor to cover the exhaust pipe. An elec- 
tric eye actuates a mechanism that raises 
the scoop and draws the gases away. 

Science Newa Letter, January li, i9i^ 

® SALT AND PEPPER shakers dtnp 
a measured amount of the seasoning each 
time the top is pressed. Non-clogging in 
damp weather, they are made of a plastic 
that has enough heat-resistance fot them 
to be put on top of a stove without in- 
jury. 

Science Newa Letter, January 11, 19 AT 

® SELF-SERVICE booths in a music 
store, where lecords may be tried with- 



out distuibing other people, are open 
stalls with ordinal y phonograph disl^s 
for the records and telephone receiver 
for the listeners. Only one peison heai f 
the record with the arrangement shown 
in the picture. 

Smenea Nawa Latter, January tt, VJJAT 

@ EYE-TESTER, for visual perform- 
ance only, determines individual sight 
characteristics. These include depth and 
sharpness of visual perception, eye muscle 
balances, and color. In the device are 
used a series of checkerboards, lines 
crossing a flight of stairs, arrows point- 
ing to numbered dots and colored circles. 

Seienca Newa Letter, January It, J9ST 


WIRE NAIL, with parallel grooves 
cut around its shank, holds like a screw 
in railroad car and truck bodies under 
sevi re vibrations on the road. These sharp 
holding grooves are set at angles so that 
they do not disrupt the fibers of the 
wood when driven in. 

Sexanca Newa Letter, January li, 19JA7 

@ DISPLAY compartment, attachable 
to the rear side of an automobile visor, 
makes it possible to k'eep a road map 
or reminder list in constant view of the 
driver. The map or list is held flat by a 
transparent plastic front that also pro- 
tects it from dust. 

Science Newa Letter, January 11, 19S7 

tf you want more information on the new 
thinffa aaacribed here, sand a three-eent atamp 
to SCIBNCB Nibws Lettbr, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Waahxnyton 6, D. C., and aek for Gadget Bulletin 
‘tAA. To receive thia Gadget Bulletin without 
apecial raqueat each week, remit $1.50 for one 
year* a eubaeription, 
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For each free publication 
desired send 10c to cover 
handling. 
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NHTKITION 

Synthetic Vitamins Help 

Dr. Robert R. Williams, vitamin researcher, tells role 
of synthetic vitamins on receiving the Perkin Medal. They 
should improve staple foods. 


► SYNTHETIC vitamins may help 
save mankind from the Malthusian dis- 
aster of increasing faster than its food 
supply can, Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
noted vitamin researcher and director of 
research of the Research Corporation, de- 
clared on receiving the Perkin Medal. 

The medal is awarded jointly by the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers and the 
Electrochemical Society. 

The synthetic vitamins can play their 
part if used to make more nourishing 
the staple foods of the world, as white 
Hour in the United States is made more 
nourishing by enrichment with synthetic 
vitamins. Dr. Williams explained. 

He termed “perfectionists” those who 
argue for use of whole grains rather 
than fine milling which removes vita- 
mins that have to be restored to make 
the product as nourishing as the original. 

“If one were feeding dumb animals 
which are without means of effective 
protest this might well be the answer,” 
he said. “Humans, however, will normal- 
ly eat what they like and raise hell if 
deprived of it.” 

Enrichment ot white bread and flour. 


at a cost of about 20 cents per capita, 
he regards as cheap insurance for sub- 
stantially all Americans against deficien- 
cies of the nutrients added. 

On the subject of taking vitamin pills, 
he pointed out that they arc “harmless 
and we can safely leave to the public 
to decide how much benefit it derives 
and how much it is willing to pay for 
them.” 

“Many scientists use them and feel 
that they benefit from them,” he added. 
“It is folly to assume blandly that hu- 
man diets arc quite adequate without 
them.” 

Anyone who thinks his own diet is 
adequate should try feeding it to rats, he 
suggested. The experimenter is almost 
certain to find that the rats fail to re- 
produce in the second or third genera- 
tion. 

A number of antivitamins arc now 
known, he reported. Sulfanilamide was 
the first of these to be discovered. An 
antivitamin is believed to exist in corn 
which fakes the role of nicotinic acid but 
cannot do the work of this vitamin in 
preventing pellagra, long known to 
afflict pcr.sons living largely on corn. 

Science Neiva Letter, ,Tanunru If*, tOW 


ASTRONOMY 

Photocells Reveal Heavens 


► MANY DETAILS of the heavens, 
never seen by man, can now be revealed 
through the use of photocells sensitive 
to red light far beyond the region visible 
to the human eye or that detectable by the 
liest photographic plate. These cells will 
help us lift the veil that now hides some 
of the secrets of our universe behind in- 
terstellar clouds and will enable us to 
observe invisible or “dark” stars. 

We may “sec” many details of the 
Milky Way system, previously hidden, 
through use of Icad-sulfidc cells, effec- 
tive in the infra-red region of the spec- 
trum far beyond where the human eye 
can penetrate. Dr. A. E. Whitford of 
the Washburn Observatory, University 
of Wisconsin, reported to the American 
Astronomical Society — Harvard Observa- 


tory Centennial in Cambridge. 

The lead-sulfide phoiocondiictive cell 
developed during the war by Dr. R. J. 
Cashman of Northwestern University is 
sensitive out to a region whose wave- 
length is, five or six times that of yellow 
light, and two or three times that of 
useful infra-red-sensitive photographic 
plates. Dr. Whitford stated. 

“Cool” stars only a few hundred de- 
grees hotter than a flatiron can be ex- 
amined with this instrument in that part 
of the spectrum where they shine ^st, 
for only a very small percentage of the 
energy from these stars is in the form 
of visible light. The cell’s sensitivity to 
infra-red light may give important data 
on the nature of interstellar dust particles 
through a study of their effects in red- 


dening the light from distant stars. 

Water vapor in the earth’s atmosphere 
absorbs great chunks of the star’s in- 
fra-red energy, but by “looking between 
the slats in the picket fence,” useful 
observations can he made in the clear 
regions. The ability of infra-red light to 
penetrate haze has already been used to 
see the dim outlines of the distant nu- 
cleus of our galaxy which, though known 
for many years to exist, had always been 
invisible because of the interstellar dust 
clouds that blot out the ordinary light 
It emits. 

Science New Letter, January 18, lH7 
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■NOINEKRINO 

Plastics Aid Building 

New resins and techniques make plastics important 
in the building industry. Many are made from wood waste 
and are not a threat to the lumber business. 

► THE HALF MILLION tons of plas- 


tics now made each year in the United 
States do not yet constitute a threat 
to the 5,000,000 tons of luml^er and the 
45,000,000 tons of brick, cement and 
building blocks used in the building in^ 
dustry, but new plastic products, using 
new resins and new techniques, are 
rapidly becoming more important. 

The threat to lumber is not a serious 
matter to lumbermen, because many of 
the new building plastics will be made of 
wood waste such as sawdust, shavings, 
chips and sideslabs now used, if used at 
all, for fuel. Farm wastes will also con- 
stitute a source of raw material for build- 
ing plastics, wastes such as cornstalks, 
corncobs, wheat, straw and sugar cane. 

In a recent report of the National 
Bureau of Standards on plastics and the 
building industry, Dr. G. M. Kline, chief 
of organic plastics section, points out 
.some of the new materials and tech- 
niques which he says are destined to 
bear great significance in the building 
industry. The low-pressure molding 
processes devclof^d during World War 
II are of particular importance in the 
economical production of pla.stics. They 
discard the prewar high-pressure ma- 
chinery, high temperatures, and costly 
steel molds, and use low-pressure tech- 
niques, low temperatures and wood or 
concrete forms. 

The factor that made this reduction 
in pressure for molding possible is the 
development of resins which will cure 
without giving off water. Released water 
lends to form blisters. I'he new resins, 
called polyesters, cure or harden by cross 

ANTHRUFOL.OGY 


^ THERE IS no “American race,“ but 
an anthropologist has found at least five 
outstanding types of Americans repre- 
senting different sections of the country. 
Dr. Alice M. Brucs, working at Harvard 
University during the war, analyze^ the 
physical types of GI’s to help the Ch«m- 
ical Warfare Service desigii gas masks. 


linking through unsaturated carlxin-to- 
carbon bonds, rather than by splitting 
out water. 

7'hc application of the low pressure 
to flat pieces of plastics for sidewalls, 
partitions and floors is relatively simple. 
For shaped forms, special technique is 
required. The material is made thermo- 
plastic by heat and quickly formed over 
a mold. Then flexible rubber sheets or 
bags are forced into contact with it by 
evacuation, or mild air, or steam pres 
sure in an autoclave. 

This new technique has removed the 
size limitations which presses and steel 
molds had placed upon molded plastics 
applications. Domes for radar housing, 
eight feet high and eight feet in di- 
ameter, are easily made in one piece 
from glass fabric impregnated with 
|K)lycster resin. Wings for airplanes have 
lieen made by the same method. The 
upper and lower surfaces are formed 
separately, and then joined together. 

Plywood, a familiar structural material 
for inside work, is now suitable for ex- 
teriors, thanks to the use of phenolic 
resin as the atlhesive which gives a lx)nd 
that is weather and fungus resistant. The 
casein glue formerly used is not resist- 
ant to alternate wetting and drying, and 
is very susceptible to deterioration by 
mold growth. 

Because of the many new plastics now 
appearing, a program is under way at 
the National Bureau of Standards to 
cooperate in setting up consumer stand- 
ards for \anous plastic products. This 
will assist buyers in getting suitable ma 
terial for particular applications. 

Science Nctva Letter, January 1ft, 19i? 


Here is the way Dr. Brues classified 
the “American types”: 

1. A tall, thin-faced n.irrow-headed 
ty^x*, commonest in those of British ex- 
traction and typical of the South. 

2. Tall, like the first, but with a wider 
iace and head arc the typical persons of 
Scandinavian extraction, found mainly in 



STRENGTH TEST— The tensile 
strength of a plastic specimen is 
measured at the National Bureau of 
Standards. The sample* s elongation 
under tensile force, applied by a uni- 
versal testing machine, is measured 
by an extensometer and recorded 
automatically on a chart. 

the West North Central States. 

3. Common mainly in the Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central States is 
a short type, round-faced and with a 
broad head, typical of German, Russian 
and Slavic extractions. 

4. Short, like the third, but with a 
narrower head is the typical type of 
French and Mediterranean extraction, 
common in New England. 

5. I'ound mainly in Texas and Okla- 
homa is the type indicative of Indian 
admixture, distinguished mainly by a 
broad face, out of line with any of the 
European extractions. 

Writing in the Amaican Journal of 
Phvsual Anthropology (Dec.), Dr. Brues 
indicates that the “average American” 
may be of Irish extraction. The Irish, she 
reports, could not be classified as they 
are common in all parts of the country 
and hit the dead center ol the American 
a\crage in their measurements. 

7'hc anthropologist measured the head 
and face size of 3,000 soldiers gathering 
data for design of gas masks. She found 
that the famous American melting pot, 
despite the reduceil immigration of the 
past two decades, has failed to produce 
an American race. The imprint of the 
physical differences long existing in 
Euro|Xi, she concludes, are still on the 
American people. 

Science News Letter, January 19, 1047 
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UKNBRAL BCIBNCB 

Science in the Budget 

Truman's plan would postpone the organization of 
any science foundation, urged by scientists of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


► THE ESTABFJSHMENT of a Na- 
tional Science Foundation or its equiva- 
lent is recommended by President Tru- 
man in his budget message to Congress 
as a “central agency to correlate and 
encourage the research activities of the 
country.” 

“While freedom of inquiry must be 
preserved,” the message says, “the fed- 
eral government should accept responsi- 
bility for fostering the flow of scientific 
knowledge and developing scientific 
talent in our youth.” 

While again recommending the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to Congress, 
the President calls attention to the fact 
that the Scientific Research Board which 
he appointed under Reconversion Direc- 
tor Steelman in October is making a 
study of governmental research activi- 
ties. 

The Presidential message suggests that 
this rcfRirt will lie of service in “estab- 
lishing a proper program for the new 
agency.” The message also states that 
“it is assumed that no additional ex- 
jienditures will lie required during the 
fiscal year 1948.” 

If this procedure were followed, it 
would postpone the organization of any 
science foundation until the middle of 
1948 or one and a half years hence. 

This will come as a shock to many 
scientists who are now organizing under 
the leadership of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science an 
intcrsocicty committee to aid Congress 
in considering at the present session of 
Congress some sort of science founda- 
tion. 

While national science foundation 
bills were failing to pass the last Cong- 
ress, the military departments, particu- 
larly the Navy, stepped in and gave ex- 
tensive grants for basic research to uni- 
versity and other lalxiratorics. 

The Office of Scientific Research and 
Development which did major war re- 
search will be almost completely liqui- 
dated by the middle of this year, the 
message points out. 

While detailed figures are not given 
in the budget, intense prosecution of 
scientific research and development for 


the National defense is contemplated in 
the recommended appropriations. This 
is one of the reasons for the high cost 
of the Army and Navy compared with 
the pre-war era, along with occupied 
areas, large forces, and extensive mech- 
anized equipment that must be pre- 
pared. 

Stock piling of strategic materials for 
any future war emergency will continue, 
with new purchases being made and large 
transfers from the RFC stocks to mili- 
tary stock piles. 

Atomic energy expenditures in the 
year beginning next July 1 will be more 
than double the amount being expended 
this fiscal year, and this estimated ex- 
penditure of $44^000,000 for next year 
is explained in part by the fact that dur- 
ing post-war days of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, now transferred to the civilian 
commission, replacements and mainte- 
nance needed were not made. 

The message renews recommendations 
for federal supplements to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities and standards in 
the states. The government’s relation- 
ship to higher education should have 
serious consideration, the President says, 
and a commission is studying the matter. 

Snence Letter, January ts, J9i7 

PHOTOORAI'IIY 

Photo-Flash Unit 
Takes Fast Pictures 

► AN ELECTRONIC photo-flash unit 
which fires photographic flashes faster 
than the average photographer can take 
pictures has been developed by the Navy. 

The compact, light-weight unit is de- 
signed to operate at three-second inter- 
vals, firing 4,000 flashes without chang- 
ing batteries. The new unit produces 
more than 10,000 flashes with a single 
bulb and consumes less electricity for 
10,000 flashes than an average light bulb 
burning all day. 

The electronic unit was developed by 
Brandt B. Conway of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory Airborne Coordinat- 
ing Group and the Research and De- 
velopment Branch of the U. S. Naval 
Photographic Service, both at Anacos- 


tia, D. C. Mr. Conway is on loan to the 
Navy from the Philco Radio Corpora- 
tion. 

Standard service model of the photo- 
graphic flash unit will weigh IP /2 
pounds and will fire 1,500 times, though 
provisions have been made to use bat- 
teries enabling photographers to get 
4,000 flashes without changing batteries. 

Exposure time for the flash with the 
electronic unit is 1/10,000 of a second 
with the total light equal to a medium 
size flash bulb. The light is triggered 
either with a manual button or a syn- 
chronizer for electrical triggering. 

Navy photographic research work is 
now underway to adapt the new unit to 
trivision, the Navy’s third dimensional 
photography. 

Commercial models of the flash unit 
will be available at a later date, the 
Navy said. 

Science Neve Letter, January 18, i9k7 
PUBLIC UBALTH 

World in Better Health 
Than Expected After War 

► “THE WORLD is in far better health 
today than we ever dreamed it could be 
so soon after the most widespread and 
devastating war in history,” Dr. Wilbur 
A. Sawyer, internationally known health 
authority and director of the health divi- 
sion of UNRRA, declared. 

UNRRA’s health activities in Europe 
in connection with administration of the 
International Sanitary ('onventions of 
1944 have now been turncil over to the 
interim commission of the new World 
Health Organization. WHO is also re- 
ceiving from UNRRA some funds for 
carrying on these activities and UNRRA 
supplies still in Euroj^ean countries for 
controlling epidemics. 

“Now that the main emergency is 
behind us,” Dr. Sawyer stated, “the con- 
tinuance of international disease control 
can confidently be left to the health de- 
partments in the countries themselves 
with the support of the new World 
Health Organization.” 

UNRRA health activities in China 
will be turned over to WHO on March 
31. 

“After World War I,” Dr. Sawyer 
said, “there were tremendous epidemics 
of typhus fever, typhoid fever and other 
diseases. Following this war in which 
destruction and displacement of peoples 
was much greater and governmental 
health agencies were largely disrupted, 
there have been no major epidemics in 
Europe.” 
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NINE FEET LONG — This model of the pirarucu, biggest fresh water fish in the worlds is nine feet long. It is on 

exhibit at the Chicago Natural History Museum. 


“Part of this arcomplishment is due 
to the advances in medical science be- 
tween the wars. Major credit should, 
however, be given to UNRRA for get- 
ting health departments on their feet and 
for supplying them with enormous 
quantities of effective new drugs and 
insecticides such as penicillin and DDT. 


^ HUNDREDS of thousands of Pacific 
island mosquitoes, some of them poten- 
tial disease carriers, have been coming 
to this country in tires and perhaps also 
in shell cases and amphibious vehicles 
returned from combat aR*as by the Army 
and Navy. 

The stowaways were first detected by 
Sanitary Inspector John L. Chambers of 
the U. S. Quarantine Station, Port of 
Los Angeles. During a routine Public 
Health ^rvicc quarantine inspection of 
a cargo ship from the New Guinea area, 
he noticed several live adult mosquitoes 
in one of the holds of the ship. Crew 
members also complained to him that 
they had been annoyed by mosquitoes 
for five or six days after leaving port. 

“An investigation revealed that mos- 
quitoes were breeding heavily in fresh 
water contained in motor vehicle and 
aircraft tires which constituted a large 
part of the cargo,** Assistant Sanitarian 
John J. Pratt, Jr., Dr. Robert H. Hctcr- 
ick and Dr. John B. Harrison of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and .Capt. 
Louis Haber of the U. S. Army Sanitary 
Corps report in the Military Surgeon. 


“Phenomenal results were obtained in 
Poland in the suppression of typhus with 
DDT powder and in Greece in a nation- 
wide attack on malaria by airplane spray- 
ings of marshes and hand spraying of 
houses and small streams with DDT.** 

Science Ncive Letter, January iS, J9i7 


“It was estimated that approximately 
one half of the 8,880 tires aboard con- 
tained water varying in amount from 
one cup to five gallons per tire and that 
a large proportion of these contained 
living mosquito larvae. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the average tire 
examined contained from 20 to 30 
larvae.*’ 

Before the ship docked, all openings 
leading into the holds were closed and 
each hold was thoroughly sprayed with 
freon-pyrethrum aerosol. Many dead 
adult mosquitoes were recovered from 
the holds after spraying. Later a dis- 
infestation squad was stationed on the 
dock warehouse loading platform armed 
with knapsack sprayers containing 5% 
DDT in kerosene. As the tires were un- 
loaded and rolled into freight cars they 
were quickly inspected for water. Those 
found containing any were sprayed with 
DDT. This avoided delay in moving 
tires from ship to cars for trans-ship- 
ment. The cars were also thoroughly 
sprayed before the tires were loaded 
against any adult mosquitoes that might 
emerge in transit from any larvae or 


pupae not killed when the tires were 
treated. 

Some of the mosquitoes were identi- 
fied as carriers of dengue fever and filar- 
iasis in their native Pacific islands. Some 
were not known as carriers of human 
diseases, though there is always a possi- 
bility that such mosquitoes may become 
carriers in a new environment. In 11 
subsequent shipments of tires, water 
w'as found in eight and mosquitoes were 
found breeding in three of the ship- 
ments. Amphibious vehicles were also 
found to contain water, but no mosqui- 
toes were found breeding in them. All 
material which contained water was 
routinely treated with DDT in kero- 
sene. 

Science New§ Letter, January 18, 19\7 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

Biggest Fresh Water Fish 
Grow to 15 Feet Long 

^ THIS WEEK’S fish story, authenti- 
cated by the Chicago Natural History 
Museum: 

Down South America way, in the 
Orinoco river, relatives of the herring 
grow to be 15 feet long. The pirarucu 
is the largest fresh water fish in the 
world. 

Proof: Taxidermist Leon L. Pray has 
mounted a ninc-foot model of this giant 
fish for public admiration. That 15-foot 
size is admittedly of one that got away, 
presumably, as the Museum put it down 
as an “unverified report** worth repeating 
however. 

This story has teeth in it. The pirarucu 
has a bony tongue and natives collect 
the rasp-like teeth covering the tongue 
and use them to grate coconuts and roots 
for their dinner tables. 

Seienea Newe Letter, January 18, 18J7 


entomology 

Tires Hide Stowaways 

Pacific island mosquitoes have ridden to this country 
in tires and shell cases. DDT is on the {ob to prevent the 
spread of disease. 
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ABHONAUTICH 

Engine Trouble Analyzer 
To Make Flying Safer 

► SAFER FLYING is promised by a 
new engine trouble analyzer that en- 
ables the flight engineer during flight 
to locate improper operation that might 
cause engine stoppage so that repairs 
can be made on landing. 

The 90-pound device, installed in 
transports, detects operating difficulties 
in the ignition system, fuel injection sys- 
tem, and hydraulic or electrical accessor- 
ies. It also detects lack of magneto or 
engine synchronization, engine rough 
ness, and even makes a vibration analy- 
sis of combustion, detonation, and 
valves and fuel injection seating in a 
selected cylinder. 

This new engine trouble analyzer was 
revealed to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers by John Lindbcrg, of Pan 
American Airways, N. Y., and Cliflord 
Sackett of the Lindbcrg Instrument 
Company, Piedmont, Calif. They de- 
scribed it as a graphical indicator em- 
ploying electronic methods to create 
graphs of magneto primary voltage and 
of cylinder vibration pickup voltage, also 
of engine timing degrees. It is sensitive 
enough to locate a fouled sparkplug. 

Science News Letter, January 18, 1917 

HBI8M0U)GY 

Dam Reservoir Creates 
Man-Made Earthquakes 

► MAN-MADK earthquakes, more than 
4,000 small tremors, have been recorded 
at Lake Mead, the giant reservoir cre- 
ated by Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River. Caused by the ad]ustmcnt of the 
earth’s surface to the weight of 40,000,- 
000,000 tons of water in the lake, the 
quakes are so slight that only a few 
could lx* felt by human beings. 

As recorded on seismographs of the 
U. S. Coast and (Geodetic Survey, the 
more than 4,000 man-mailc tremors add 
up to a total force of about of that 
of one destructive natural quake, the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of Interior rc|X)rts. 

Scientists say that the numerous but 
small shocks are no threat to Boulder 
Dam, because the quakes arc associated 
with natural geological faults in the 
eaith. The extra load on the earth from 
an artificial lake is big enough to cause 
minor tremors, but it is not great enough 
to cause new faults or pr^ucc severe 
earthquakes. 


Most of the earth movements came in 
the first years after the dam was com- 
pleted in 1936 and only a few have been 
noted since 1942. Meanwhile, it is esti- 
mated that the lake basin has settled 
several inches with respect to the neigh- 
boring mountains. 

Data on the man-made tremors, re- 
ported in the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
magazine. Reclamation Era, were col- 
lected by three strategically-placed seis- 
mographs. Other seismographs have 
been used to record local shocks from 
the reservoirs of Shasta and Grand Cou- 
lee dams. 

Scieyice Newa Letter, January 18, 19^7 
AHTKONOMY 

Heavenly Atomic Explosion 
Occurred on Nova Persel 

^ DE'i’AILS of a senes of atomic explo- 
sions that occurred several decades ago 
ha\c been worked out by Prof. Dean 
B. McLaughlin of the University of 
Michigan, (douds of gas with speeds of 
from *500 to 2,000 miles per second 
rushctl out from Nova Pcrsei in 1901, a 
star far too faint to be seen with binocu- 
lars that within two days temporarily 
became one of the brightest stars in the 
heavens. 

Eruptions on the star probably fol- 
lowed each other in rapid-fire order. 
What originally apj^ared to be one cloud 
of gases later showed up on the star’s 
spectrum as three shells moving at dif- 
ferent speeds. The main flow of gases, 
racing forth from the star at 1,000 miles 
|>er second, formed a shell around the 
star that today apjx^ars as a small neb- 
ula. 

Science Newa Letter, January 18, 19^7 
AERONAUTICS 

Encased Magneto Designed 
To Better Fit Aircraft 

^ HICiH-FLYING aircraft need some- 
thing more than superchargers to stufT 
air more rapidly into the fuel ports. In 
the thin atmosphere at near-st/atosphere 
altitudes there arc apt to be troublesome 
corona discharges or flash-overs between 
parts of the magneto equipment. To ob- 
viate this, E. B. Nowosiclski of Bloom- 
field, N. J., has designed an encased 
magneto with a pair of oil-scaled pumps 
that maintain normal atmospheric pres- 
sure within. Rights in the patent. No. 
2,413,993, are assigned to the Edison- 
Splitdorf Corporation. 

Scie^tce Newa Letter, January 18, 1947 
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CHEMISTRY 

German Insecticide 
May Supplement DDT 

► “BLADAN,” an insecticide first pro- 
duced in Germany during the war, may 
prove a useful supplement to DDT in 
some uses, entomologists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture state. 

For example, DDT is not effective 
against certain species of mites and 
aphids that attack apples, though it 
docs a good job of killing codling-moth 
larvae. So field tests of the two insecti- 
cides in combination are in order. 

Bladan has hexacthyl tetraphosphate 
as its active principle. It has an advan- 
tage over DDT in that it is easily sol- 
uble in water; but offsetting this is the 
fact that it deteriorates quickly and 
hence does not have the long-lasting 
residual effects of DDT. 

Science Newa Letter, January 18, 1947 
PALEOBOTANY 

Devonian Parasite Killed 
By Other Parasitic Fungus 

► “A KILLER KILLED” might have 
l)cen the headlines in the Devonian Daily 
News on a story covering a picture 
shown at the Princeton University Bi- 
centennial Conference on Genetics, Pa- 
leontology and Evolution by Dr. Henry 
N. Andrews, Jr., of the Missouri Bo- 
tanic (larden. 

In a specimen of one of the oldest of 
known land plants, dating back some 
300,000,000 years to Devonian geologic 
time, Dr. Andrews found what appears 
to be the spore-case of a presumably 
parasitic fungus. Rut instead of being 
filled with its own spores it contains a 
lot of smaller spore cases of a different 
fungus. The parasite had been parasi- 
tized. 

Dr. Andrews used an exceedingly care- 
ful chemical technique to get the actual 
plant remains out of a certain type of 
fossils. Then he was able to handle them 
as if they were plants that had been 
plucked and pressed only a few weeks 
ago. He can even demonstrate the pres- 
ence of such fine details as the chloro- 
plast, tiny green bits of living stuff that 
give plants their color even though long 
since dead and faded. 

Science Newa Letter, January 18, 1947 
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OHmUTRY 

N0W Alloys Increase 
Uses for Aluminum 

► NEW ALUMINUM alloys, contain- 
ing small amounts of beryllium which 
increases their tensile strength, were re- 
vealed by General Electric research lab- 
oratory. They open new fields for alu- 
minum uses. 

Their resistance to being pulled apart 
is from 30% to 80% greater than present 
Lommercially-availahle aluminum casting 
alloys, it is claimed. They resist corro- 
sion, have high thermal stability, and 
can be both cast and wrought. 

Zinc alloys containing beryllium, de- 
vclop)ed by GE during the past year, 
possess spring qualities comparable to 
brass and have other qualities that make 
them more usable for many applications 
than the present commercially-available 
wrought-zinc alloys. 

A process for brazing ceramics to 
metal is important, particularly in the 
vacuum tube field. In this method, the 
ceramic is coated with titanium by heat- 
ing in pure dry hydrogen or in a vac- 
uum, then applied to the metal and 
brazed with copper by heating again in 
hydrogen or a vacuum. 

Science News Letter, January 18, 19W 

I'OMOLOHY 

Frost-Dodging Apple Tree 
Blossoms One Month Late 

► A RELUCTANT apple tree, that 
blossoms a month later than its orchard- 
mates and thereby escapes late spring 
frosts, is announced through the medium 
of the U. S. plant patent 722, issued to 
Its originator, Max Bazzanella of Min- 
eral, Va. The tree originated as a seed- 
ling on his farm in Louisa County, Va., 
about 15 years ago, and has been in 
l)caring for a decade. Mr. Bazzanella 
states that he has propagated it by bud- 
grafting, and finds its cions true to the 
parent type. 

The medium-sized fruits are de- 
scribed as spicy and sub-acid, with a 
quince-like flavor. The originator re- 
gards the new variety as especially suit- 
able for drying and for general home 
use. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 19^7 


TIXTILM 

English “Terylene” Is 
Strong Synthetic Fabric 

► ANOTHER new fiber will take its 
place along with rayon and nylon in 
clothing and other fields and may be- 
come as widely used. Its trade name is 
“Terylene,” and it was developed by 
chemists of the Calico Printers Associa- 
tion of Manchester, England. 

Terylene is claimed to differ from all 
other fibers yet produced. Textiles made 
of it arc described as resembling silk. 
They can be washed, ironed and pressed 
without special precautions. The filler 
can be very fine, or coarse if great 
strength is desired. It is resistant to heat 
and light and can be woven or knitted. 

The new fiber is derived from tereph- 
thalic acid and ethylene glycol, both syn- 
thetic substances. Ethylene glycol, an 
antifreeze liquid, very similar to glycer- 
ine, is made by passing ethylene into 
chlorine water and treating the product 
with a base such as sodium hydrate. 
Tercphthalic acid is a petroleum deriv- 
ative. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

RNniNKBRINQ 

Lighter Automobiles Must 
Meet Flood of Foreign Cars 

^LIGHTER automobiles must be built 
in America if an incoming flootl of 
foreign cars is to be curtailed and if 
foreign markets arc to be supplied by 
us with the light-weight vehicles de- 
manded abroad. 

This is the opinion of W. D. Appel, 
of Willy s-Overland Motors, expressed to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Really light-weight cars can be built, he 
said, if the aesthetic takes second place 
to the functional. 

Using light metal alloys and designing 
smaller cars arc two ways suggested. 
Others include simplifying the design 
to eliminate machining operations, using 
higher stresses, and combining several 
functions in a single part. The body, the 
heaviest single unit, can be drastically 
lightened. 

Better heating of automobiles for pas- 
senger comfort was urged by Lewis A. 
Rodert of the U. S. National Advisory 
Oommiltee for Aeronautics, who sug- 
gested the adaptation of two aircraft 
heating methods to road vehicles. 

In one system, air enters an intake 
scoop, passes through a filter and healer. 
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and is then circulated through the panels 
of the side walls, heating by radiation 
and convection. In the other, a heater 
mounted at the rear of the car would 
force air from vents downward over the 
car windows, passing out by vents in the 
floor. Either method would keep the in- 
terior at comfortable temperature and 
humidity and prevent fogging on the 
windshield. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

m'RANOORAPHY 

Pacific Floor Has 
Many and Deep Holes 

► THE OFT-SUNG assertion, “There’s 
a hole in the bottom of the sea,*' stands 
in need of revision, so far as the western 
Pacific is concerned. There are a num- 
ber of holes, and they arc much deeper 
than anybody suspected, a wartime echo- 
sounding survey disclosed. It was pre- 
sented before the meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society of America by Prof. H. H. 
Hess of Princeton University. 

The sloping ^des of these great deeps 
arc marked by great arches of warped 
bedrock hundreds of miles in length, 
forming veritable submarine mountain 
chains. Topmost peaks of these drowned 
ranges emerge as small islands. 

There is also a great lava plateau, 
separating the north Pacific basin from 
the western island arc groups that in- 
clude Japan, the Philippines, the Marian- 
nas and other smaller archipelagoes. 

iSctence Newe Letter, January 18, t947 

MRDICINI 

Colds Can't Be Prevented 
By Disinfecting Air 

^ HOPES that colds and other respira- 
tory ills can be banished by disinfecting 
the air of public places arc clashed by 
latest U. S. Public Health Service studies. 

Dr. R. E. Dyer, National Institute of 
Health director, concludes that installa- 
tion of equipment for treating air in 
theaters, shops, factories and offices is 
not warranted by present information. 

Chemical treatment of air with gly- 
col aerosols and irradiation with ultra- 
violet light have been tested over a num- 
ber of years. Federal experts have been 
working on the problem since 1936. The 
National Research Council and the 
American Public Health Association also 
made studies and reports. 

Science Newe Letter, January XS, 1947 
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CHRMIHTKY 

Cinderella of the 

Modern chemists are finding the bark of forest trees 
valuable in insecticides, glue, plastics and even fabrics. 
Barks also furnish medicine and flavoring. 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 

► CHEMISTS AND foresters seeking 
new uses for bark are not barking up 
the wrong tree. The thick bark of almost 
any forest tree, be it redwood, pine or 
Douglas fir, has been found valuable 
raw material for glues, plastics and in- 
secticides. 

Bark, which may compose up to 40% 
of the total volume of a tree, Ins long 
been considered worthless in logging. 
When poles, piling, saw logs and pulp- 
wood arc harvested, the bark Is usually 
wasted. With little additional effort it 
can be saved if economically worth while 
to remove before milling. 

Recent research may transform the 
bark of the great forest trees from a 
manufacturing nuisance into valuable 
raw materials. Already the bark of these 
gigantic conifers is being used commer- 
cially, with an increasing demand fore- 
seen for the future. 

Using Waste Bark 

Bark has been reduced to its three 
principal components in a search for 
possible uses for this waste material. One 
resembles flaked cork. Another is a hard, 
fibrous tissue. The third is soft and 
powdery. They differ in chemical make- 
up and give promise of commercial pos- 
sibilities. 

A powder from bark has proved prac- 
tical as a conditioner in many types of 
insecticide dusts, research conducted by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company of 
Longview, Wash., showed. This bark 
dust is specially useful in insecticides 
that tend to become lumpy, making them 
flow more freely. 

Combination of cork and fiber, another 
bark product, is used as an ingredient in 
molding compounds, base of modern 
plastics. When subjected to pressure and 
controlled temperature, it produces 
strong, hard shapes in a durable. In- 
expensive plastic. 

Another bark product, combination of 
cork powder and fiber, has been found 
adaptable for use in a new, low-cost 
resin-base glue. It is used in manufactur- 
ing plywood and laminated wood. Fol- 


lowing its release to manufacturers of 
plywood glue, demand for this bark 
product has exceeded production capac- 
ity of the plant. 

While other uses for forest tree bark 
are still being investigated, findings to 
date arc promising enough to justify in- 
stallation of a bark processing plant, 
states Clark C. Heritage, technical direc- 
tor of the timbei company. 

No Finished Products 

Here a carload of bark-based forest 
products will be produced daily. No 
finished products will be manufactured, 
however; the raw materials are to be sold 
to producers of glue, plastics and in- 
secticides. 

Finding uses for this waste material 
makes it feasible to remove bark before 
logs are sawed, with consequent savings 
in sawmill operations. At present the 
bark frequently is processed through the 
entire null, only to end up in refuse 
burners. But practical uses arc being 
developed for the bark to Justify the ex- 
pense of removing it before milling. 



BARK FOR BACKS— Fiber from 
redwood bark^ held by the young 
lady, was used in making the jacket 
she wearsm 


Unlike such limber trees as hemlock, 
pine, spruce and Douglas fir, a few trees 
arc s|X‘cially valued for their bark. The 
bark of one is used for insulation. Medi- 
cine is extracted from another and spice 
is made from the bark of a third. 

Quinine, important ingredient in many 
remedies, is obtained from the bark of 
the cinchona tree, native to the Andean 
region of South America. The bark is 
always collected during the rainy season, 
when it is stripped more easily from the 
wood. The importance of this anti- 
malaria bark was emphasized during the 
recent war when our troops were forced 
to operate in malaria-haunted tropics. 

The earliest well-authenticated instance 
of the medical use of cinchona bark was 
in 1638 when the Countess of Chinchon, 
wife of the Viceroy of Peru, was cured 
of an attack of fever after taking the 
powdered bark. The genus was named 
tor the Countess, whose name was mis- 
spelled in the process. 

Cultivation of the cinchona tree has 
been attempted with varying degrees of 
success in Algeria, Ceylon, India and 
Java. The Java plantations, due to the 
industry of the Dutch planters and the 
chance discovery of a high-yielding 
strain, have been so successful as to en- 
able the Dutch producers to establish a 
virtual monopoly in the field. 

Cork Is Bark 

Cork, used in bottle stoppers, is the 
outer bark of an oak closely related to 
the native liveoaks of our South and 
Southwest. I'hc tree i*! native to the 
mountainous regions on both shores of 
the western Mediterranean — ^Portugal and 
Spain on one side, Spanish and French 
North Africa on the other. 

The first crop of cork bark can be 
stripped off when the tree is 15 to 20 
years old. Thick shells of bark are pried 
off in slabs from the trunk of the tree. 
A new crop may be removed about every 
ten years for at least a century. 

The raw bark is put in big kettles or 
vats, weighted down and boiled vigor- 
ously for half an hour to soften it and 
remove water soluble materials. Next 
the rough outer surface of the bark is 
scraped off and the slabs stacked up to 
dry. The cork is then ready to be made 
into cork blocks needed for life belts 
and fishing net floats; corkboards for in- 
sulation in refrigerators and house walls; 
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composition cork for crown cap liners; 
and ground cork for heavy-duty linoleum. 

Cinnamon, among the oldest spices 
known, is the inner bark of a tree native 
to the island of Ceylon. The natives cut 
down the tops of the trees that are still 
young. New slender stems grow out 
from the stump season after season, mak- 
ing them look like shrubs. 

Only after the tree is about six years 
old arc the branches peeled. This is done 
just after the heavy rains, when the trees 
are full of sap, so the workers can easily 
separate the bark from the stems with- 
out breaking it. 

The branches to 1 m; jxreled are cut 
close to the trunk, then scraped and the 
bark removed in long sections. As these 
dry, they curl and form the familiar 
cinnamon sticks. 

Sassafras Bark 

The first cargo of barks ever exported 
from what is now the United States in- 
cluded a large quantity of sassafras bark. 
This is used today, much as it was 300 
years ago when shipped from Jamestown, 
in perfuming soaps and preparing scents 
and toiletries. 

Fiber from redwood bark is blended 
with wool in making blankets, jackets 
and even felt hats. This reddish fiber is 
already widely used as insulation in 
houses and refrigerators, but its use in 
fabrics is relatively new. 

In lumbering on the West coast where 
the redwoods grow, balls of felted red- 
wood filler were discovered in the bark 
shredding machines. This led to experi- 
ments to produce a “wool” fabric from 
redwood bark. The short, kinky fibers 
blend readily with sheep’s wool and can 
be handled, napped and brushed. Sep- 
arated by a machine, these fibers arc 
blended with natural wool. The mixture 
is carded, combed and spun into yarn. 
Redwood fiber can replace 15% to 
60% of the wool in some fabrics. 

The earliest industrial use of any kind 
of bark was in tanning. The rough bark 
of oak, hemlock and chestnut was put 
right into the tanning pots with the raw 
hides. The tannic acid diffusing out into 
the water acted directly on the hides. 
Only within recent decades has tannic 
acid been extracted from the bark before 
using. 

Today sumac bark also is used for tan- 
ning fine leather. In Australia tannic acid 
is extracted from eucalyptus and acacia 
trees. 

Bark accumulating in large quantities 
at plants where tannin is extracted* led 
to a search for uses for the fiber. It has 


l>een found useful as a filler in paper, 
cardboard, wallboard, roofing felt, com- 
position shingles and for ornamental 
purposes in some types of wallpaper. 

The search for new uses for bark con- 
tinues. Bark, that may be ten inches or 
so thick on some trees, is expected to 
Income the Cinderella of the forest as 
research points to new uses. 

Finding new outlets for forest products 
is but one phase of the industrial pro- 
gram now under way for increasing the 
l^rmanent usefulness of American 
forests. First, there is the growing of 
trees in greater abundance. Second, 
there is protection of forest growth 
against destruction by fire, insects and 
disease. Third, there is greater utiliza- 
tion of each tree. It has been generally 
accepted that less than half of a log de- 
livered to a sawmill emerges as lumber. 
For the remainder there has been little 
or no economic use. Today this part of 
the picture looks increasingly bright. 

Srienre AVirn Letter, January IS, J9't7 
AEKONAUTICS 

Pusher Type Airplane Has 
Two-Bladed Propeller 

See Front Cover 

► A PUSHER 'ITPH of airplane, pic- 
tured on the cover of this Scilnci Niws 
Lett I r, with its two-bladed pro|Krller at 
the rear tip of its fuselage, is now ready 
for its first test flight. It is a five-passen- 
ger craft, with two engines inside the 
lx)dy to the rear of the passenger cabin, 
both of which oj^erate the single eight- 
f(Kn propeller working together, or either 
can do so working alone. 

The new plane, still in ex|M:rimcntal 
stage, is a product of Douglas Aircraft 
Company, and will be known as the 
Cloudstcr. It is an all-metal monoplane 
with a range of 1,100 miles and a speed 
of about 200 miles an hour. Its tricycle 
landing gear retracts into the nose and 
wings. 

Power for the plane is furnished by 
two 250-horsepower Continental engines, 
mounted to use the aerodynamics prin- 
ciple of center-line thrust. Either engine 
can be cut in or out without affecting 
flight control. With one engine, the 35- 
foot long plane with a 40-foot wing 
span, can climb 600 feet per minute; 
with both in operation, the rate of climb 
is approximately 1,500 feet a minute. 

ScxencB News Letter, January 18, 1947 

Two thin coats of paint, varnish, 
enamel or shellac are better than one 
thick coat when finishing furniture. 



LOGGING — These logs are in a 
millpond headed for the saws. Some 
logs give up their bark easily during 
logging operations due to rough 
handling, but the majority cling to 
their coarse outer skin, making the 
job of **barking*^ no easy matter, 

KVOI.UTION 

Smoky Industrial Cities 
Are Factor in Evolution 

^ SOOTY, smoky cities of the industrial 
age arc apparently factors in evolution, 
Dr. h'. K. Ford of the University Mu- 
seum, Oxford, England, reported to the 
C'onfcrencc on Cienetics, Paleontology 
anil Evolution. He has louiul two dark- 
colored variants of i common moth is the 
ncighborhooil of British cities, one of 
them nearly black, the other dark brown. 
Science News Letter, January 18, 1947 
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Glass-likc needles embedded in their 
tissues prevent many species of sponges 
from having commercial value. 

Grenada island, British West Indies, is 
now the world’s largest producer of nut- 
megs; it produces alxiut 40% of the 
world’s total crop. 

Sweden is to have a “Big Inch” pipe- 
line; it will carry American oil delivered 
by tankers to the west coast of the coun- 
try across the nation to Stockholm on 
the Baltic sea. 

There is still more productive crop 
land in the United States per capita than 
the average of the world as a whole, 
although much has been lost by erosion 
and poor farming practices. 

Red-hot steel sheets arc stretched 
longer and thinner in steel mills by pass- 
ing through a series of rolls in which 
tension is introduced by increasing the 
relative speeds of the rolls in successive 
stands. 
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CALLING CARDS — Birds visiting a garden can be identified by the tracks 

they leave in the snowa 


ORNITHOLOGY 

How to Be a Bird Sleuth 

Hopping birds leave a different kind of tracks from 
walking birds. Crows, robins, owls and pigeons all have 
distinctive foot prints that can be recognized easily. 


► BIRDS VISITING your garden in 
.search of food can easily be identified by 
the tracks they leave. Although such 
tracks can be found in sand or .soil, they 
arc seen most plainly in freshly fallen 
snow. 

You do not have to live in the coun- 
try to recognize the prints of wild crea- 
tures. In almost every garden and yarch 
however small, you can find the prints 
of a few birds, if you look for them. 
Visitors may come and go unknown to 
you, but they always leave their calling 
cards in the snow, states Richard Head- 
strom, who lectures at Boston’s Museum 
of Natural History. 

The lone print of a woodpecker at a 
feeding station may be a tell-tale sign 
that the bird made a brief appearance, 
but found nothing to eat and .so flew off 
to more productive feeding grounds. The 
aimless tracks of a robin in the cold 
north may indicate the bird’s dependence 
upon your generosity if he is to survive 
the winter. 

Bird tracks at first look much alike, 
but with a little practice you can spot 
the all-important differences. The shape 
and size of the print, and the number of 
toes showing arc characteristics which 
aid us in identifying biAi tracks. 
Whether the tracks arc in parallel pairs 
or staggered is also important, Mr. Hcad- 
strom states. 

Small birds hop as a rule; thus their 
footprints fall in parallel pairs. Larger 
birds actually walk, leaving prints in a 
staggered line. A few birds, such as the 
robin, divide their locomotion almost 
evenly between hopping and walking. 

The sparrow, a hopping bird, leaves 


paired prints. To identify these from 
the prints of other hopping birds, note 
that the side toes are commonly shorter 
than the middle ones. The size, too, is 
of some help, being about an inch long. 

The toes of a crow arc distinctive, the 
middle toe being definitely nearer to the 
inner than the outer toe. The crow’s 
track is about three and one-half inches 
in overall length, with the hind toe 
print about one inch long. The prints 
may be paired or alternate, for the crow 
sometimes hops and sometimes walks. 
When walking, the toes usually drag. 

The robin’s toes commonly drag and 
the three front toes arc evenly spaced. 
The prints may be cither paired or alter- 
nate, but they arc much smaller than 
those of a crow, being around two and 
a quarter inches in all. While a starling’s 
tracks closely resemble those of a robin, 
they are alx>ut a quarter of an inch 
longer. The tracks arc usually alternate. 

A four-toed print, each print bearing 
the mark of a claw, is left by a domestic 
pigeon. Owls leave the same kind of 
print, but whereas the pigeon turns three 
toes to the front and one to the back, 
the owl turns two to the front and two 
to the back. Woodpeckers also turn two 
toes to the front and two to the back, 
but their toes arc more slender than those 
of the owl and they do not leave promi- 
nent claw marks. 

With a little study, it is possible to 
read bird tracks in the snow as readily 
as words on a printed page, Mr. Head- 
strom states. Full details are given in 
Horticulture, official magazine of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Science Newe Letter, January IS, 1947 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 

CempUt* Optics! Cempkte M«tal Parts! 


Save More Than Va Regular Cost 


ARMY’S 7 X 50 BINOCULARS 

Here'a an unusual opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money Offered here are complete sets of Optics 
and Metal Parts for the Army's M-10 7 x 50 
Binoculars (M-16 Is not the waterproof model). 
These components are new and all ready for 
assembly. We supply full Instructions. Limit — 
1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set of Optics to a 
customer. 


METAL PARTS — Set includes all Metal Parts— 
completely finished— for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars. No machining required. Bodies have been 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy brown 
leather Binocular Carrying Case is Included with 
each set of Metal Parts. 

Stock #824-Q— 7 x 50 Metal Parts 135.00 Postpaid 



OPTICS — Set Includes all Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembling 7 x BO Binoculars. These Optics 
ure in excellent condition:— perfect or near perfect 
and have new low reflection coating 
Stock itSISS-Q— 7 X 60 Optics I25.M Postpaid 


NOTICE: ir you buy both the Binocular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase becomes 
subject to 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 
srder cannot be Ailed. 


ARMY'S 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 

No Carrying Case with any Sets shown below. (None yet avail- 
able In Surplus Market.) M-13A1 sets are waterproof model. 
M-3 sets are not waterproof. Limit — 1 Set to a Customer on all 
Sets shown below. 


COMPLETE OPTICS 4b METAL PABT8— Model 
M-lSAl, • X It Blnoeulars. Everything you need- 
ready lor assembly. When finished will look like a 
regular factory job coating $103 to $130 The Optics 
are rew. in perfect or near-perfect condition. Have 
new low reflection coating. Metal Parts are new and 
perfect, all completely finished. No machining re- 
quired Bodies factory hinged and covered. Complete 
assembly Instructions included. 

Stock ftU$-Q 4$.M Poeipaid. 

plus |8.tf Ux— Total— |4t.ta 

COMPLETE OPTICS 4b METAL FARTS— Model 
M-l. 6x8$ Binoculars. The Optics in this set are 
new, perfect or near-perfeot. Prisms have new low 
reflection coating Factory mounted Eye Piece and 
Objective Assemblies not coated. Metal Parts are 
perfect, new, ready for assembly. When flnlshed, this 
will look like a regular factory Job, except a name 
has been filed off a cover plate No machining re- 
quired. Bodies factory hinged and covered. 

Stock #t31-Q ISB.tt Poetpald. 

plus $7.$$ Ux— Total— 142.0$ 

METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-lSAl. $ x 8$ Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics. Same Metal Parts as described for 
Stock it830-Q. 

Stock #S82-Q— $ X 30 MeUl ParU. . .$85.$$ Poetpald 


METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-3. $ x SO Binoc- 
ulara. No <h>tlcs Some machining on these Metul 
Parts required. Bodies hinged and Prism Shelf holes 
placed, but you must tap them Prism Shelves have 
been machined Six lead aplral focusing threads have 
been cut. Some less dlfllcult components you must 
thread and machine yourself, but all material you 
need Is furnished except body covering material and 
Optics 

Stock #833-0—$ X 30 Metal Parts. . .$12 0$ Postpsld 
METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-3. 6x3$ Blnoc- 
ulam. No Optics. All parts you need You must do 
machining on most parts, but not all No body cov- 
ering material 

Stock #834-0—6 X 30 Metal ParU . $10$ Postpaid 

OPTICS FOR 6x3$ BINOCULARS (No Metal ParU ) 
Slight seconds. Cemented but not coated 

Stock #5123-0 $1$.$$ Postpaid 

SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE (6 x 30). but coated. 

Stock #5124-0 ... $12.75 Postpaid 

If you buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase becomes sub- 
ject tb 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 
order cannot be filled. 

Optics and Metal Parts are Available for Monoculars 
(1/^ a Binocular). For Complete Details. Write for 
Bulletin #14-0. 


SPECIALS IN LENS SETS 

Set #1-0— “(Xir Advertising Special"— IB lenses for 
II 60 Postpaid, plus 10-page Idea booklet. For copying. 
ULTRA CLOSB-UP BHOTS, macrophotography experi- 
mental optics magnifying and for making a two power 
r/16 Telephoto Lens. "Dummy Camera," Kodachrome 
Viewer. DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 
J5 mm. cameras, steroscoplc viewer, ground glass and 
enlarging focusing aids, TELESCOPES, low power 
Microscopes and for many other usee 


NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK **FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of proJecU and fully covers the 
fascinating uses of all Lenses In set listed above . . . 
only $1.00 Poetpald. 

POLARIZINQ VARIABLE DENBITY ATTACHMENT 
FOR 7 X B$ BINOCULABB— An amaxlngly effective 
unit for controlling amount of light reaching your 
eyes. CuU down glare in sky and overwater obser- 
vations. Easily snapped on and off over the eye 
cups of American-made 7 x BO Binoculars. Oovt. 
cost. $B.30 each. 

Btoek #M.0$t-Q fl.M Postpaid 


BPECTROBOOPB BETS . . . These BeU eonUln aU 
Lenses and Prisma you need to make a Spectroeoope, 

8 1us FREE iB-page Instniotlon Booklet. 

took #1BH-G— Hand Type $S.4S Poetpald 

Stoek #1861-0— Laboratory Type $.B$ Postpaid 


MOUNTED $0 MM PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM (May 
Also Be Used for Enlarging) Focal Length 91 44 mm and 
speed of f 19. Outside dla of mount at one end 
60 mm Length of mount 64 mm May be used as En- 
larging Lens by stopping down speed Most useful 
for Portrait work. Leas useful for pictures requiring 
perfect deflnltlon out to edges of print. 

Stock #4$3$-q $3.00 Postpaid 


CONDENSING LENSES for 35 mm Projectors and En- 
largers. Consists of set of 3 Lenses— diam 3%". FL. 
3" each 

Stork #1$77-Q $2.0$ Postpaid 

MOUNTED KELLNER TELESCOPE EYE PIECE— Per- 
fect, coated. In Ordnance sealed boxes F L 1% Inches. 
Outside dla. of steel mount 40 mm. 

Stock #619i-Q .... $3.15 Postpaid 

OPTICAL BENCH KIT— (Not a War Surplus Item) 
Everything you need. Including four Lens Holders for 
checking Focal Lengths and setting up Lens Systems. 

Stock #53-q $6.5$ Postpaid 

RAW OPTICAL GLASS . . .An exceptional opportunity 
to secure a large variety of Optical Pieces both Crown 
and Flint glass (seconds) In varying stages of process- 
ing. Many prism blanks 

Stoek #7$S-Q-6 lbs. (min. wt.) 15.60 Postpaid 

Stock #7$f-q— lbs $1.0# Postpaid 

WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR SURPLUS 
LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 
PRICES. W R I T E FOR OATALOQ "Q"»SENT FREE I 


All Itomf Finely Ground and Pollthod, Mms 
Edges Slightly Chipped or Other Slight Im- 
perfections Which We Guarantee Will Not 
Interfere with Their Use. Come Neatly Pocked 
ond Marked. 

TO KEEP POSTED on all our new Optical Items, 
send lOo and your name and address to tet on our 
regular "Plash" mailing list 


GIANT SIZE RED AND AMBER FILTERS 


Filter material 
thick. 

is cemented 

between 

glau. All 

Stock # 

Color 

DIam. 

Prlee 

79$-q 

Red 

7-%" 

$1.99 

797-q 

Red 


1.B9 

"is-q 

Amber 

7-S" 

1.B9 

799-q 

Amber 

5-fS- 

1.69 


USES: For large camera filters, for large slee 
spotlights, for darkroom lights (spectroscopically 
tested), tor Interior decorating, for display tray in 
home or store. 


85 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET 
— Consists of 3 Achromatic Lenses for projecting, 
plus 3 Condensing Lenses and a piece of Heat 
Absorbing Qlass with directions 
Stock #4$2B-q $3 1$ Postpaid 

35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET 
— Consists of Achromatic Lens for projecting, plus 
a Condensing Lens and a piece of Heat Absorbing 
Glass with directions 

Stock #4025-q $1.95 Postpaid 

214 '^ DIA. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBJEC- 
TIVE— F L. 30 Inches (Not a war surplus Item) 
The Oovt. used very few long focus Objective 
Lenses so we had these made for you First class 
lens suitable for Sporting Scopes. Terrestrial Tele- 
scopes. etc Not coaled. 

Stock #$197-q $19.M Postpaid 


AIR FORCES GUN SIGHT 
With Polarising Variable Density Attachment - 
^Can be need m 
S lide Viewer, or 
take it apart and 
you can get po- 
lariaing variable 
Density Attach- 
ment. Mangin 
Concave Mirror. 
Reflector Plate, 
Metal Reticle, 
Window, Lamp 
Housing, Ring 
and Bead Bight. 
The Polariiing 
attachment alone 
ia worth many 
times the price 
of entire unit. 

Consieta of 2 Pol- 

- arising Filters 

mounted with small handle which rotatea one 
around the other. May be used in Photography, 
Research, Experiments, as Light Dimmer, etc. 

Stork #908-Q $5.00 Postpaid 

Somo Unit Without Polarlalng Attaobment 
Stoek #916.Q SS.BO Poolpald 



BOMBER SIGHTING STATION — A double end 
Periscope Type Instrument of highest precision. 
Brand new and in perfect condition. 6 ft 
tall, shipping wt 360 lbs Orlg. cost 99,860 
Consists of numerous Lenses, Prisms, Mirrors, 
Gears, Motors. Metal Parts and Electrical 
Gadgeta. 

Stuck #914-Q $50.00 F.O.B. Oklahoma 


PRISM TELESCOPE— All the lenses You Need 
to build your own 20 power Telescopel No 
mounts. Has wide field of view. 

Stock #80ig-Q $7.58 Poitpald 


TANK PRISMS— PLAIN OR SILVERED 
00.46-46 deg. 6%*' long. 2%" wide, finely 
ground and polished 


Stock No. Item Price 

3004- Q— Silvered Priam 

(Perfect) ^ $2.00 Postpaid 

3005- Q— Plain Priam (Per- 

fect) .. $2.00 Postpaid 

3100- Q— Silvered Priam 

(Second) . $1.00 Postpaid 

31 01 - Q— Plain Priam (Sec- 

ond) $1.00 Postpaid 

(IlluBtrated Book on Prlsmi included FREE) 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


SATISFAaiON GUARANTEED 


EBMIRD SALVME COMPANY, P. 0. Aidibon, New Jersey 
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ZOOLOGY 



NATURE 
M RAMBLINCS 



Mysterious Cat 


^ THK PUMA or mountain lion often 
follows human beinp;s, aj^parently out of 
sheer curiosity, but very seldom attacks 
without provocation. 

Less than a ( lo7.cn well authenticated 
cases could be found by Stanley P. 
Youtij; and the late Fdward A. Goldman 
of the IJ. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
when they were gathering material for 
ihcir l)ook, The Puma, Mysterious 
Arnvriian Cut ($4.), publishetl by the 
American Wildlife Institute. And there 
IS one case on record in South America 
of a puma saving a woman’s life by 
driving oil other predatory animals that 
were attempting to attack her. 

The puma’s record with relation to 
animals, both wild and domestic, is not 


YOUR 

HAIR 


AND ITS CARE 
By 0. L Uvia, M. D. and H.T. Bahrman, M. D. 

NBW. REVISED. EXPANDED EDITION— J08T OUTI 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice In thia book. 

Two medical apeclallsu have here pooled their 
knowledge to give you in plain language the up-to> 
date aclentmc facta now available about hair They 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
atlmulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, common and uncommon, as 

DandmE— gray balr—thlnnlng hair--eare of the 
■ealiM-baldneaa— abnormal typos of hair— esccwilve 
oUlncao— brittle dryness— hair falling out— Infoction 
— paraaftea— hair hygiene, ete., etc. 

Medical science is better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or, if it already exiata, to 
deal effectively with it. 

**A worthwhile book full of important InformaUon.’' 

—Ohio gtate Medical Jenrnal. 
Price It.tt, Iwot. postage, B-day>Moncy-Baak Onarantoe 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 75S-C, 2S1 W. 19th 
dtract. New York 11 


SO free from bloodstains. It is a big ani- 
mal, and needs a lot of meat. One deer 
a week is its average ration, the authors 
state. It kills and cats almost all other 
kinds of wild animals, even porcupines 
and skunks. Its appetite for domestic 
animals, all the way from poultry to 
crows, has been its undoing, for it has 
now been wiped out over practically all 
of its former range in the eastern United 
States, and greatly reduced in numbers 
in the West. The same thing is happen- 


ing to it in the settled parts of Middle 
and South America. 

Few animals have such a variety of 
names. In addition to puma and moun- 
tain lion, it is called catamount, cougar, 
deer tiger, Mexican lion and panther. 
The colloquial “painter” is a corruption 
of the lattter name. The authors prefer 
puma because that was the name by 
which it was known to the South Amer- 
ican Indians of the ancient Inca empire. 

Science News Letter, January 18, 19^7 


PALEONTOLOGY 

Pre-Dinosaur Time Studied 

Arizona fossils about 200,000,000 years old help fill 
in the picture of prehistoric life before the reign of the 
dinosaurs. 


► A PICTURE of life in North America 
just before the reign of the dinosaurs is 
l>eing formulated by University of Cali- 
fornia paleontologists from the fossil 
remains of licasts who stalked Arizona 
about 200,000,000 years ago. 

The fossils, gathered at Meteor Crater 
and in the Painted Desert area, repre- 
sent the first comprehensive ^evidence of 
life in North America for a 20,000,000 
year jieriod preceding the predominance 
of the dinosaurs. 

This chapter of prehistoric life in 
North America, the lower Triassic 
epoch, covering the period from the end 
of the age of amphibians to the begin- 
ning of the age of reptiles, has long been 
missing. The fossils indicate that life in 
the Arizona area was similar to that long 
known in Ruro|xi and South Africa for 
the same |X‘riod. 

The Arizona fossils, collected over a 
10 year period, have been descrilicd by 
Dr. Samuel P. Welles of the University 
of California. 

Twenty skvills of large amphibian sj^- 
C1C5 were excavated from Meteor Crater. 
These take many forms, one being a 
peculiar beast known as aphuneramma, 
known previously only in Spitzbergen 
and Greenland. Aphaneramnia had a 
long, slender snout and was about 18 
inches long. 

Dr. Welles descrilicd representatives 
of a group known as pseudo-suchians, 
found near Holbrook, Ariz. These were 
probably ancestors of the dinosaurs, rep- 
tiles which were developing bi-pedal 
characteristics. They stood three or four 
feet high, and had sharp, serrated teeth. 

These prehistoric beasts inhabited a 


swampy flood plain, near sea level, 
which existed in Arizona about 200,000,- 
000 years ago. To the west of the plain 
lay the ocean. 

Some ol these reptiles developed into 
dinosaurs, ranging m size from chickens 
to such beasts as brontosaurus, which 
was nearly 100 feet long, Dr. Welles 
said. The dinosaurs ruled lor a 100,000,- 
000 years, in the age of reptiles, giving 
way to the age of mammals aliout 50,- 
000,000 years ago. 

Science News Letter, January 18, 1947 

BUTAN V 

Living Trees of Species 
Thought Dead Are Found 

^ F'lNDlNCi living trees of a supposedly 
extinct species was the exciting expe- 
rience reported by Dr. Hcrliert L. Mason 
of the University of California to the 
Princeton University Bicentennial Con- 
ference on (jenetics, Paleontology and 
Evolution. 

He was collecting fossil pine cones on 
Santa Cruz island off the southern Cali- 
fornia coast when he found trees bear- 
ing exactly the same kind of cones. 

After he had published a description 
of the new-found species he began get- 
ting rcjTorts of the same pines on the 
mainland. Examination showed this to 
be incorrect. What he found was even 
more interesting. Pollen from the island 
trees blown across 30 miles of water by 
the wind had fertilized flowers on a 
closely related mainland pine and thus 
given rise to natural hybrids. 

Seienee News Letter, January IS, 1947 
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Books of the Week 


ANNUAL Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1945 — Govf. Printing Office, 
484 p., illus., $1 75. The usual appendix 
contains authoritative summary article for 
which this report has long been famous. 

BlOLOGIA — Frans Verdoorn, Ed. — Chronica 
Botantca, $4 for 2 yrs. A 4-page monthly 
newsletter supplement to Chrontca Bo- 
tamca, listing international biological so- 
citie.s, commissions and congresses. Jan. 
1947. Vol l,No. 1. 

Chemical Specialhes. A Symposium — 
Compiled by H. Bennett — Chemical Pub. 
Co., S26 p., illus , $12.50 A guide to those 
who would like to build up a chemical 
specialty business. Its purpose is to teach 
the elements of chemistry to the business- 
man and give the necessary business infor- 
mation to the chemist. 

Everybody'S Handk.raft Handbook 
Hobbies Made F.asy For Fun and Profit — 
Progress Presi, 155 p., illus., paper, $2. A 
manual that describes the major arts and 
crafts at the mo.st elementary level and 
guides the reader through the more ad- 
vanced stages. 

The Freezing Preservation of Foods — 
O. K. Trcssler and C. F. Evers — Avt Publ. 
Co., 932 p, illus. $10. A revised and en- 
larged edition including all phases of the 
preservation of food by means of freezing. 

From Head to Foot* Our Bodies and How 
They Work — Alex Novikoff — Int. Pubs., 
96 p., illus., $2. A book that discusses each 
life process, and describes the amazing 
variety of jobs our bodies do — breathing, 
digestion, circulation of blood, etc. For 
readers from the age 12 up. A Young 
World Book. 

Handbook of Microscopic Character- 


^ DIZZINESS, vertigo and transient or 
permanent loss of hearing may follow 
streptomycin treatment, Drs. Edmund P. 
I'owler and Ewing Scligman of Colum- 
bia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons warn in the Journal of the 
American Med teal Association (Jan. 11). 

Because of the possibility of such com- 
plications, physicians should consider 
larcfully whether streptomycin is the 
medicine to give in a particular case 
and should examine the patient’s hearing 
and balance mechanism within the car 
by audiograms and vestibular tests, the 
New York physicians advise. 

If the patient needs the drug, how- 
ever, the possibility of car complications 
should not keep it from being used. 

Ear complications occurred in four of 
about 160 patients treated with strepto- 
mycin at Halloran General Hospiul, the 


istics op Tissues ani> Organs, 3rd ed. 
— Karl A Stiles — Blakiston, 214 p.. illus, 
paper. $1.75. An outline which will assist 
in learning and understanding the micrO' 
.scopic structure and functionings of living 
tissues and organs. 

How to FlY: A Practical Guide to the Fun- 
damentals of Flight — Progress Pras, 56 
p., illus, paper, $1. An explanation of 
what actually happens in the process of 
learning to fly, based upon official infor- 
mation of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

Operation c:rossroai)S* The Oflicial Pic- 
torial Record — The Office of the Historian 
Joint Task Force One — Wtse, 224 p , 
illus , $2 A record which makes clear the 
extent of the preparations and activities 
constituting Joint Task Force One 

The Person a lhy tip *ihe Preschooi. 
Child. The Child’s Search for His Self — 
Werner rune & Stratton, 341 

p , illus., $5. A study that deals with such 
practical questions as education, guidance, 
and personality diagnosis. 

Practk AL Electricai Mathematics — 
William E. Rasch — Heath, 357 p, illus, 
$2. A b(K)k that provides organized in- 
struction in the mathematics >f the elec- 
trical trade. 

The Problem of Fertility. Proceedings of 
the Conference on Fertility Held Under the 
Auspices of the National (.ommittcc on 
Maternal Health — Earl T. Engle, Ed — 
Prtneeton Untv. Press., 251 p , illus , $3.75. 

Smith’s Coiiege Chemistry, 6th ed. — 
William F. VMrtt - Appleton-Century, 677 
p., illus., $4.75. An up-to-date text for the 
college chemistry student. 

.Srtfhre News Letter, .January IS, 191,7 


doctors report. Other cases have been 
reported by a few other physicians. (Com- 
menting on all these, Drs. Fowler and 
Scligman state: 

*Tt is evident that a high incidence of 
vestibular disturbar..t and a sizable num- 
ber of cases of deafness, cither transitory 
or permanent, will occur with the use of 
streptomycin of even the best current 
manufacture if large doses of the drug 
are given over prolonged periods.” 

The car symptoms, if they occur, start 
as a rule on the 17ih to 20th day. The 
doctors hope it will turn out that they 
arc due to impurities in the drug. To 
prove this, before and after tests of the 
patient’s ears should be made, they sug- 
gest, and records of manufacturers’ 
names and lot numbers of the drug used 
should be carefully kept. 

SeiencB Newa Latter, January 18, 1947 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Veterans Improve Health 
On College Campuses 

► 'IHh ChNKRAL health level on 
American college campuses appears to 
be improving with the enrollment of 
veterans in large numbers. 

This has Ik-cii found true at the Uni- 
versity of California, where slightly more 
I ban half the 22,000 students are vet- 
erans. The same improvement in gen- 
eral health has also been noted at the 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. William Ci. Donald, University 
physician at Berkeley, .said that the stu- 
dent sick rate is tar below the prewar 
level. He cited the following figures on 
outpatient visits to the student hospital 
showing the sudden improvement in 
health: in November, 1944, there were 
1,228 visits per thousand; in NovemlTer, 
1945, after the first influx of veterans, 
the rate went down to 795 per thousand; 
in November, 1946, alter veterans be- 
came the predominant group on the 
campus, I he rate was 523 |)er thousand. 

Dr. Donald says the veterans’ su- 
perior health can l>e attributed to sev- 
eral factors: they arc a physically su- 
perior group; they have had more than 
ordinary contacts with people through 
travel, building up natural immunities; 
and their immunity to disease has been 
increased by frequent vaccinations. 

Seteare Newa Letter, January JS, 19i7 


PERSONAL COUNSEL 

A Supplement to Morals 

by ROBERT FRANK 

(V)6 pages including Index — $3 AO) 

Recommended by a number of 
authorities on Sociology, Psychia- 
try, and Social Hygiene, as a 
candid, non-technical discussion of 
intimate problems, with particular 
emphasis on the question of pre- 
marital relationships. 

Order through the SCIENCE NEWS 
LEITER, or from the publisher: 

INFORMATIVE BOOKS, Publisher 
Box 81 Station O, New York 1 1, N-Y. 

Send me copy (copies) of 

PERSONAL COUNSEL at $3.50 per 
copy. Enclosed is my check (money 
order) for $ 

NAME -- - - 

ADDRESS 

city - STATE 

(zone) 


mbdicinb 

Streptomycin Ear Damage 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 


^ BAKING utensil for pies with no 
upper crust is a flat plate with a remov- 
able rim for use in balding the lower 
crust. This rim, recently patented, can 
be replaced after the crust is balked by 
a measuring rim so divided that pieces 
of desired size can be accurately cut. 

Science Newt Letter, January 18, 194T 

INSECT DEFLECTOR, recently 
patented, to prevent bugs from squash- 
ing on automobile windshields, consists 
of concentric ridges built into the hood 
of the car that cause upward drafts to 
carry the insects over the top. The ridges 
give the hood a terraced effect. 

Science Newt Letter, January 18, 1947 

p DUST COLLECTOR for the home 
is an electrostatic air cleaner, refrigerator- 
sized, that relieves daily dusting by re- 
moving the particles from the air. The 
air is driven through an electrostatic 
field where the particles are electrically 
charged, then passes oppositely charged 
plates which pull aside the dust particles. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 



The film across the holes, when heated 
slightly, stretches to fit the fruit, shown 
in the picture. 

Science Newg Letter, January 18, 1947 


® ST AIN LESS-CLAD steel bumpers 
for automobiles retain their high polish 
during the life of the car. The stainless- 
cladding is inseparably united to the 
mild steel backing, giving a product 
with excellent mechanical and rust- 
resistant properties. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

p HAMMOCK PACK for fruit util- 
izes two pliofilm-covered sheets of card- 
board with circular holes for the fruit. 


^ OUTBOARD marine engine, used 
by the Japs for propelling heavy barges 
and pontoons for bridges, is an inverted 
affair; its four cylinders are below the 
cran\shaft. This gives it a lower center 
of gravity, and ma\es it less conspicuous. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

® RESERVATION machine, in use in 
an airline tici(et office, enables the agent 
to determine if space is available for any 
particular flight. When he presses but- 


tons representing date and flight num- 
ber, a master electronic control board in 
a central office automatically signals the 
answer, 

ScUnce Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

^ PLASTIC l(eys for pianos, begin- 
ning to replace ivory from elephants' 
tus\s, cost much less, are of uniform 
color, and have no joints to reopen be- 
cause they are made in one piece. They 
do not crac\ or discolor under long 
usage. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

@ MOBILE motion picture equipment, 
mounted in trucks, is used to entertain 
American soldiers at isolated posts. It 
has a new, speedy, dual-arc projector 
that gives clear 16-millimeter pictures. 

Science Newe Letter, January 18, 1947 

If you want more information on the new 
thinge deeerihed here, eend a three-cent etamp 
to Scunci Niwb Lrrm, 1719 N St., N, W., 
Waehington 8, D. C„ and ask for Gadget Bulletin 
845. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 
epecial request each week, remit $1,90 for one 
year*s euhseriptUm, 


Books 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will obtain 
for you any American book in print. 
Send check or money order to cover 
regular retail price (^5 if price it un- 
known, change to be remitted) and we 
will pay pottage in the United Statet. 
For each free publication detired tend 
10c to cover handling. 

Addrett Book Department 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 

1719 N ftt.. N. W. "^WsshlMltsa 6 , D. C. 


Question Box 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

What are the flve "AmeHcan types?" 

87. 

CHEMISTRY 
To what uses is bark boina put? p. 42. 
What increases the strength of aluminam 
alloys? p. 41. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

What it being done about the etowaway 
pests from the Pacifle islands? p. 30. 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

How big does the biggest fresh water fish 
reputedly grow? p. 30. 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

What do authonties say about the possi- 
bility of converting hydrogen into helium T p. 


NUTRITION 

How can synthetic vitamins play their 
part? p. 80. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

How can you tell a ' hopping bird’s tracks 
from a walking bird’s? p, 44. ^ 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Hew is world health rated for a postwar 
period? p. 88. 

SEISMOLOGY 

What caused man-made earthquakes? p. 
40. 

TEXTILES 

From what is **Terylene” derived? p. 41. 
ZOOLOGY 

Why does the puma follow human beings? 


p. 46. 

Where puhlished sources are need they are cited. 


P. 
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MVICINM 

Drugs Arrest Myeloma 

Treatment does not cure the bone marrow disease, 
but temporarily arrests its course and relieves severe pain. 
Diamidine compounds are used. 


► THE EXCRUCIATING pain of 
multiple myeloma is relieved and the 
course of this malignant bone marrow 
disease is arrested by treatment with 
two relatively new drugs and a low pro- 
tein diet, Dr. I. Snapper of Mouht 
Sinai Hospital, New York, reports in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Jan. 18). 

The treatment does not cure the dis- 
ease, Dr. Snapper emphasizes. It is tem- 
porarily checked in its development. 
This occurs even in cases in which the 
disease has been rapidly getting worse 
before the treatment is started. 

The two drugs Dr. Snapper has used 
are Stilbamidine and Pentamidine. 
Drugs of this type, which are diamidine 
compounds not containing antimony, 
have been successfully used since 1939 
to treat the tropical disease, kala-azar. 
Before their development, antimony 
compounds were used for kala-azar and 
for multiple myeloma, leukemia and 
Hodgkin’s disease. The reason for using 
the same drugs for these different ill- 
nesses was that in all of them there may 
be an increase in the amount of a pro- 
tein called globulin in the blood serum. 

All 15 patients Dr. Snapper has so 
far treated with cither Stilbamidine or 
Pentamidine and a diet low in animal 
protein have shown considerable im- 

AMONAUTICa 

Flying Wing 

► A TWIN-ENGINED, jet-propelled, 
tailless plane, built in England by Arm- 
strong Whitworth Aircraft, is now 
ready for tests in the air. It is a forward 
step in the development of true all-wing 
aircraft. 

The plane, to be known as A. W. 52, 
is an experimental craft, one step in a 
long-term program in which the ulti- 
mate objective is a (lying wing. It is a 
result of a five-year research, beginning 
in 1942 with the design and construc- 
tion of a full-scale section of a wing suit- 
able for laminar flow drag tests in a 
wind tunnel. 

When tested, this wing section was 
found to have surface vibration of only 


provement. The improvement starts 
soon after the treatment is started, some- 
times after the third or fourth injection. 

None of the 15 patients treated so far 
has had any relapse and all have been 
relieved of pain. Eleven were able to 
walk when discharged from the hos- 
pital. One has since died of diabetic 
coma, two others have died of myeloma 
of the kidney and thrombopenia, respec- 
tively, and one had paralysis before 
treatment was started. 

The effect Stilbamidine has in arrest- 
ing the disease may be due to changes 
it produces in the chemistry of the mye- 
loma, or tumor, cells. Another investiga- 
tor, Dr. M. J. Kopac of New York, has 
reported that this drug destroys cancer- 
ous cells of transplantable animal tu- 
mors without damaging normal cells. 
The shape of the nuclei of the tumor 
cells was changed and cell division was 
stopped. Dr. Kopac believed the drug 
had a chemical influence on certain spe- 
cific nucleoproteins of the cell nucleus. 

Dr. Snapper found no change ot the 
nuclcoprotein of the nuclei of the mye- 
loma cells in his patients, but did find 
changes in the cytoplasm of these cells, 
consisting of precipitates of ribonucleic 
acid. 

Soienc€ New§ L€tter, January 95, 1947 

Progresses 

a few thousandths of an inch, and the 
structure weight was not more than that 
of an ordinary wing. Further, it was 
found that the profile drag of the wing 
section was only half that of standard 
wings. 

The next step taken was the (?bnstruc- 
tion of a tailless glider with a 53-foot 
span and a weight of three tons. After 
testing the performance of this in the 
air for some 200 hours of flying time, 
the A. W. 52 was constructed. It is an 
all-metal plane with a span of 90 feet, 
a weight of 15 tons, and a wing area of 
1,314 square feet. It is powered by two 
Rolls-Royce Nene jet engines. 

A second version of the A. W. 52, now 


under construction, will be powered by 
Rolls-Royce jet engines of a lighter type. 
With these there will be no exposed en- 
gine nacelles. With the engines com- 
pletely buried within the body, a further 
aerodynamic advantage is gained. 

Plans for the true all-wing plane arc 
making progress. It will probably weigh 
about 88 tons. Engineers calculate that 
this size will be necessary in order that 
the power units, crew, passengers, freight 
and fuel may all be contained within the 
outline of a perfect wing form. 

Science New Letter, January 95, 1947 

MBDICINI 

New Medical Practice Era 
Predicted for Near Future 

► A NEW ERA in medical practice 
coming in the near future was predicted 
by Dean Willard C. Rappleye of Co- 
lumbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in his annual report to the 
University’s president. 

The era will be marked by gradual 
changes in the fundamental form of 
medical practice. Dr. Rappleye foresees 
the general community hospital as the 
future center of all health services, in- 
cluding dentistry. In addition, he be- 
lieves specialized, tax-maintained hos- 
pitals will be needed for conditions such 
as tuberculosis, cancer, other chronic, in- 
capacitating illnesses, contagious dis- 
eases, mental disorders and the crippled 
and handicapped. General hospitals for 
the indigent are “recognized almost uni- 
versally as the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment,” he added. 

The establishment of sound hospital 
group practice units where needed 
throughout the country will, in his opin- 
ion, have a particular bearing on the 
important question of the distribution of 
physicians. This better distribution of 
physicians, not producing more physi- 
cians, is the answer to the problem of 
providing proper medical services, he 
declared. 

Such units, he pointed out, will pre- 
vent what is perhaps our greatest waste 
of medical manpower under the present 
set-up, the period of five to 10 years 
after completion of hospital training 
when younger physicians are only partly 
occupied in the early stages of practice. 
They could be completely occupied if 
they practiced in small communities or 
rural districts, but they will not go into 
such communities unless modern facil- 
ities for practice, such as the hospital 
group practice unit offers, are available. 

Sdenca New Letter, January 95, 1947 
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MATH Bit ATXOi 

Machines Speed Science 

Mechanical "mathematicians" are being designed 
to solve problems too involved for the human brain. Men 
must be trained to staff machines. 


► NEW PLANS for thinking with ma- 
chines were made by 200 mathemati- 
cians and scientists who have been con- 
ferring at Harvard University. The 
“brain” machines that think with num- 
bers will speed scientific investigations, 
doing some computations that are im- 
practical for the human brain alone to 
do. 

In the new, modernistic building of 
the computation laboratory of Harvard 
University, Prof. Howard H. Aiken 
demonstrated the latest Harvard-built 
computing machine, the Mark II auto- 
matic sequence control calculator. 

Automatic digital computing machines 
think with numbers. Once set up to work 
a problem, the machine without human 
intervention can perform the thousands 
of lightning additions or multiplication 
to give answers to problems that were 
hitherto too long or involved for any 
practical method of solution. 

Problems for Machine 

How does the air flow around a pro- 
jectile travelling faster than the velocity 
of sound? What is the relation between 
profits, wages and prices, given the hun- 
dreds of complicated interrelations be- 
tween costs and productions? These are 
but two examples of the problems that 
are expected to be solvable by the many 
machines that are now built or being 
built. 

By translating the principles involved 
in counting on your fingers into com- 
plex machines of wires, electron tubes, 
magnetic wire recorders, photographic 
films, relays, phosphorescent - coated 
discs, teletypewriters and printers, and 
even sound waves in tubes of mercury, 
the engineers expect to perform such 
computations. 

The biggest problem in these machines 
IS the finding of a good, cheap way of 
storing the hundreds of thousands of 
numbers involved in a big problem, and 
yet having this stored content available 
on a split second notice. In hand com- 
putation, simply writing the numbers on 
a piece of paper is sufficient. But for a 
machine which may generate millions 
of numbers in intermediate steps, and at 


a rate a thousand times faster than the 
speediest human calculating machine op- 
erator, the method would use up too 
much paper. Storage of numbers by the 
hundred thousand on miles of magne- 
tized wire or on microscopic patterns on 
photographic film was discussed. 

Rapid Memories 

When you add or multiply, you tem- 
porarily hold one or two digits in your 
head. But these machines are designed to 
hold in their “rapid memories” as many 
as a thousand numbers, each ten or more 
digits long; and to be able to think of 
any one of these numbers, to do the 
next step of a problem in a thousandth 
of a second. 

One suggested .solution of these prob- 
lems included the use of tiny patterns 
of electric charges on the insulating 
inner surface of electron beam tubes. 
Another was the use of a sort of tele- 
graph code — at a million dots per sec- 
ond — which would be put as acoustic 
pips into a tube of mercury where a 
thousand pips can be stored before the 
first one emerges at the far end. When 
the pips come out, one at a time, they 
can be put back into the other end of 
the same tube for the next round of stor- 
age. They arc always on the go, but they 
never get anywhere. Numbers have 
been stored in such a fashion for days, 
to take the load of! the mathematician. 
This is the purpose of the new digital 
machines. 

But then you cannot have the machine 
stopping every so often to ask questions 
of the mathematician. There are ways 
to make the machine think for itself, to 
size up the problem and the steps that 
it has just finished, and from this to 
make its own decisions on how to go 
ahead with the thousands of steps ahead 
of it. These were discussed by Dr. H. H. 
Goldstine of the Institute of Advanced 
Study. 

With machines that can compress a 
lifetime of computation into a few days 
or weeks, the problem of handling the 
huge output of answers is acute. Harri- 
son Fuller of Harvard University dem- 
onstrated the most unusual proposal for 



MARK II — This picture shows the 
calculator under construction at Har* 
yard University. 


the .solution of this problem. He showed 
that with a few dozen vacuum tubes he 
could actually write Arabic numerals on 
the face of a cathode ray tube. By press- 
ing any one of 10 buttons, one of each 
ot the ten digits appeared on the face 
of the tube, written as if by a pencil of 
electrons. Twenty of these tubes in a 
row could then display a numl^er 20 
digits long. With suitable equipment, 
these numbers could be recorded photo- 
graphically on a sheet in a form suitable 
for immediate photo-printing processes. 

Demonstration of Mark II 

The demonstration of the new Mark 
If calculator was a feature of the four- 
day meeting. With thousands of relays 
interconnected with a million feet of 
wire, it is one of the biggest computing 
machines in the world. This machine was 
built for use at the Naval Proving 
Grounds, Dahlgren, Va., where it will 
provide answers to the many problems 
of guided missile flight, bomb trajectories 
and shell characteristics. The machine is 
12 times faster than the Mark I machine 
which was built at Harvard and pre- 
sented to the University by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation in 
1944 . 

Prof. Charles C. Bramble of the Post 
Graduate School, Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., sounded a call for the 
immediate training of young mathema- 

(Tum to page 52) 
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A A AS WINNERS — Dr. Quentin M. Geiman and Dr. Ralph McKee (top), 
department of biochemistry. Harvard Medical School shared in $lftOO prize 
of the A A AS meeting with Prof. T. M. Sonneborn and Ruth V. Dippell, 
research associate, both of Indiana University. The winning papers were, 
respectively, ^Cultural Studies on the Nutrition of Malarial Parasites** and 
** Paramecin 51.** (See SNL, Jan. 11, 1947.) Chemical and Engineering News 

photographs. 


From Pago 51 

ticians in the operation of the many new 
computing machines now building, lest 
the construction of the machines outrun 
the supply of operators trained to use 
them. 

This call was seconded by Prof. Aiken, 
who stated that a university was for the 
building of inen, not machines, and that 
the number of young men now trained 


in the field was far too small. He ex- 
pressed his intent to initiate courses in 
the fall in applied mathematics with a 
strong flavor of computing machines. 

The snowballing of interest in auto- 
matic digital computing machines is viv- 
idly demonstrated by their history. Be- 
fore the war, only the Bell Laboratories 
Relay Computer was in existence. In 
1944, the IBM-Harvard automatic se- 
quence controlled calculator was put 


into operation. In 1945, the electronic 
numerical integrator and computer, 
called “Eniac,** was unveiled at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Now there arc 
^ about a dozen projects planned or under- 
way. 

The Navy, through the Office of Na- 
val Research, plans to establish institutes 
for numerical analysis, one on the cast 
and one on the west coast, it was an- 
nounced by A. T. Waterman, speaking 
for ONR. These centers, which will use 
the latest machines, will be placed near 
large cooperating universities and will 
encourage outside scientists to become 
temporary staff members. 

Science Newe Letter, January t5, 1947 
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QBNUtAL 8C1MNCB*BDUCATI0N 

40 Science Talent Winners 

Nine girls, 31 boys are invited to Washington to 
attend the Science Talent Institute and compete for scholar- 
ships totaling $11,000. 


► NINE GIRLS and 31 boys have been 
invited to Washington, D. C., Feb. 28 
through Mar. 4, to compete for the 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships in 
the Sixth Annual Science Talent Search 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, 
administered by Science Service. They 
will spend five days together at the Sci- 
ence Talent Institute in Washington. 

The names of the trip winners were 
announced by the judges as the re- 
sult of a strenuous competition in 
which superior seniors of all .secondary 
schools in the United States were in- 
vited to participate. The 40 winners were 
.selected from 16,558 entrants. Of these 
students, 3,197 completed a science apti- 
tude examination, submitted recommen- 
dations and scholarship records and wrote 
an essay on “My Scientific Project”. 

16 States Represented 

The trip winners come from 32 local- 
ities in 16 states and the District of 
Columbia. Entries were received from 
every state in the union. 

Those who come to Washington for 
the Science Talent Institute, Feb. 28- 
Mar. 4, on the all-expense trips, will 
compete for scholarships which will 
allow them to go to any college, univer- 
sity or technical school of their own 
selection to continue science or engineer- 
ing training. One boy and one girl will 
be awarded $2,400 Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarships ($600 a year for 
lour years), while eight winners will be 
awarded $400 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships ($100 a year for four 
years), and $3,000 more in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships will he awarded at 
the discretion of the judges. 

Selected without regard to geographic 
consideration, the results show that this 
year winners come from two states that 
have not had winners before. Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire have winners 
in their public schools this year for the 
first time. This brings the total of states 
that have had winners to 34. 

Only two schools in the United. States 
have produced more than one winner this 
year. Stuyvesant H. S., New York, N. Y. 
will send three boys, and the Bronx H. S. 


of Science, New York, N. Y. will send 
two boys to the Science Talent Institute. 

Ten schools have been able to repeat 
winners. The Bronx H. S. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. leads, having had seven 
winners in three previous years. Stuyves- 
ant H. S., New York, N. Y.; Bassick H. 
S., Bridgeport, Conn.; and Eugene H. S., 
Eugene, Oregon, have each had two win- 
ners in previous years. The following 
schools have had one winner before in 
the Science Talent Search: Erasmus Hall 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roosevelt H. S., 
Washington, D. C.; Cheltenham H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif.; College H. S., 
Up{xrr Montclair, N. J., and William 
Howard Taft H. S., New York, N. Y. 

All of the winners live at home and 
attend their local or nearby public, pri- 
vate, or parochial high schools. 

Of the 40 Science Talent Search trip 
winners 72.5% rank first or second in 
their graduating classes, which range in 
size from 13 to 750 students. About 17'^^, 
of the winners have parents who at 
tended college. 

Most of the winners are members of 
science clubs and at least II of them 
arc presidents or hold other offices in 
their ^lubs. The total number of science 
clubs in which they work is 70; of these 
29 arc affiliated with Science Clubs of 
America. 

Many of the winners have cho.sen their 
fields of science study. Their choices 
range from biochemistry to theoretical 
physics. Eight hope to get into the field 
of medicine. Fourteen are choosing to 
enter chemistry for research or engineer- 
ing. Others want careers in mathemat- 
ics, mineralogy, physics, electronic engi- 
neering, geology, and zoology. All plan 
to do research in their chosen fields. 

Judges of STS 

The judges of the Science Talent 
Search are: Dr. Harlow Shapley, direc- 
tor of the Harvard College Observatory 
and president of Science Service; Dr. 
Harold A. Edgerton, professor of psy- 
chology, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Steuart Henderson Britt, psychologist. 
New York City, and Dr. Rex E. Buxton, 


psychiatrist, Washington, D. C. Drs. 
Edgerton and Britt design the Science 
Aptitude Examination each year for the 
Science Talent Search. 

In addition to the 40 winners of trips 
to Washington for the final comt>ctition 
for the Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, 260 boys and girls will be named 
for honorable mention in the Sixth An- 
nual Science Talent Search. They will 
be recommended to colleges and univer- 
sities for their science aptitude and, if 
they are as fortunate as those previously 
named for this honor, they will receive 
offers of scholarships from many schools 
and colleges. 

Previous winners chosen in the Sci- 
ence Talent Search total 200. Most are 
now students in colleges and universities 
where they are preparing themselves 
for scientific careers. Many have already 
received one or more college degrees and 
six are working on their Ph.D degrees. 
None is more than 25 years of age. 

The annual Science Talent Search (s 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, 
administered by Science Service. Schol- 
arships are provided and the Science Tal- 
ent Search made financially possible by 
the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion, an organization endowed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation for 
the purpose of promoting education and 
science. 

Sei€fice New§ Letter, January iS, 19^7 
BN'GIVKRRINO 

Steam Reconditioner Makes 
Old Surfacings Re-Usable 

► WITH THOUSANDS of miles of 
war-worn and ncglctted highway and 
street pavements to be replaced, more 
than usual interest attaches to a steam 
reconditioner for bituminous binder ma- 
terial, making possible the re-use of old 
surfacings. This machine, the invention 
of W. F. Chester of Baysidc, N. Y., is 
protected by patent 2,413,908. 

It IS of (juite simple construction, con- 
sisting of a scaled hopi’ier containing a 
sup)erposed series of perforated steam 
pijKs in grid-like patterns. The broken- 
up pavement material is thrown into 
this, and the steam, at fairly high pres- 
sure and temperature, digests the bitu- 
minous binder out of the mass. At the 
same time, new pavement materials are 
added. Preliminary analyses arc neces- 
sary to determine the needs for each 
stretch of road. • 

Seienea News Letter, January t5, 19^7 

A film of dust on an electric light 
bulb may absorb 20% of the light. 
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OBNBRAL SCnBNCI-DUCATION 

40 Winners to Compete 

Nine girls and 31 boys (proportion determined by ratio of boys and girls entering 
the contest) are being invited to Washington, D. C., for an albcxpcnsc trip Feb. 28 to 
Mar. 4, 1947, to attend the Science Talent Institute. Here one boy and one girl will be 
awarded $2,400 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships Eight winners will be awarded 
$400 Westinghouse Science Scholarship.s' and $3,000 additional in scholarships will be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 
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, CALIFORNIA 

Self, Cecilia Maud 15 Bait Bakenfield High School 
Halverson, Phillip Carl 17 Alexander Hamilton High School 
Kamb, Walter Barclay 14 Pasadena Junior College 

CONNECTICUT 

Nagy, Irene Elizabeth 17 Bassick High School 
Gregory, Clarence Leslie, Jr. 16 Brunswick School 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Shappirio, David Gordon 16 Roosevelt High School 

ILLINOIS 

Addleman, Mary 16 Aquinas High School 

Wilt, James William 16 De La Salle High School 

Briggs, Marilyn Louise 17 Mt. Sterling Community High School 

Smith, Norman Harkey 16 University High School 

MAINE 

Cloke, Paul LeRoy 17 Orono High School 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Karplus, Martin 16 Newton High School 

MINNESOTA 

Gordon, Milton Paul 16 Central High School 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

McKenna, James 17 Lebanon High School 
NEW JERSEY 

Cole, Irwin Harold 17 Cliflfside Park High School 
Hayes, John Richard 17 Clifton High ^hool 
Pike, John Nazarian 17 College High School 

NEW YORK 

Cooley, Robin 17 Albany Academy for Girls 
Bieber, Herman 16, Erasmus Hall High School 
Mattuck, Arthur Paul 16 Midwood High School 
Inman, Charles Gordon 17 Bennett High School 
Rennagel, William Robert 16 Eden Central High School 
Demerec, Vera Radoslava 16 Huntington High School 
Cooper, Leon N. 16 Bronx High School of Science 
Radack, Herbert Brahm 16 Bronx High School of Science 
Felsenfeld, Gary 17 Stuyvesant High School 
Taylor, Leonard Stuart 17 Stuyvesant High School 
Z^mach, Ariel 16 Stuyvesant High School 
Semiat, Paula B. 17 Wm, H. Taft High School 
Relyea, Douglas Irving 16 Perry High School 

OHIO 

McLeish, William Lee 17 Plainville High School 
Emrick, Donald Day 17 Waynesfield High School 
House, Herbert Otis 17 Willoughby Union High School 

OREGON 

Christensen, Dorothy Jean 16 Eugene High School ^ 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Eisenberg, Jerome Martin 16 Central High School 
Kopple, Kenneth David 16 Cheltenham High School 

TENNESSEE 

Maynard, Donald More 17 Peabody Demonstration School 
WASHINGTON 

Anthony, Katherine Virginia 19 Hunters High School 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Simmons, Gustavus James 16 Sissonville High School 
WISCONSIN 

Haugh, Eugene Frederick 17 Reedsburg High School 


AMRONAUTICS 

New Types of Planes 
Predicted for 1947 

► MORE NEW types of aircraft than 
in any prior year in American air trans- 
portation will take to the air in 1947, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers in 
Detroit was told by R. C. Loomis of 
Trans World Airline, Kansas City. Bet- 
ter engines will feature them. 

Improved engines, making use of war- 
born devices, will give them speed and 
economy. Fuel injection systems will be 
used for purposes of fuel economy, re- 
duced engine vibration, freedom from 
icing and improved cooling. The use of 
the small exhaust-turbo-supercharger on 
the new Boeing Slratocruiser will in- 
crease speeds at 25,000-foot altitude by 
50% over sea level speeds, he declared. 

No gas turbine engines will be used 
to power commercial aircraft during 
1947, but much development work will 
be done in applying turbine-propeller 
powerplant combinations to commercial 
planes for later use. New aircraft models 
must be designed to take care of turbo- 
jets, he asserted, so that their use must 
be considered three years away. 

Science News Letter, January tS, 19^7 

MINING 

New Clay Analysis Methods 
Often Detect Minerals 

► 'FHE CLAYS in the vicinty of hidden 
mineral dcjxisits are now l^ing used to 
betray the presence of the ore, thanks to 
X-ray, the electronic microscope, ther- 
mal analysis methods, and the old-time 
chemical analysis for traces of the min- 
eral. 

The technique employed is known as 
"alteration study." Its extended use in 
searching for new deposits of minerals 
to replace depleted reserves was revealed 
by Prof. Paul F. Kerr, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is partly responsible for its 
development and who has used it for 
the past five years. 

Particular attention in alteration study, 
he states, is paid to the processes of na- 
ture that have destroyed original rocks 
and left in their place clay and various 
other types of alteration material. A de- 
termination of their mineral contents fur- 
nishes the clue that leads to the mineral 
deposits. When the alteration study 
technique is further developed, he pre- 
dicts, it will be a valuable weapon in the 
search for new mineral deposits. 

Satenea Newe Latter, January iS, 1947 
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MINBItALOOY 

New Field Kit Designed 
For Uranium Prospectors 

► A NEW FIELD kit for uranium pros- 
jKctors has been devised by T. R. P. 
Gibb, Jr., and Howard T. Evans at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The instrument will give semi-quan- 
titative determinations of traces of ura- 
nium. Instrument including batteries is 
housed in a plywood case six by seven 
by 10 inches and weighs just under five 
pounds. A gasoline blow torch and por- 
table balance arc used with it. 

The instrument is an adaptation of 
a method for determining traces of ura- 
nium developed by scientists abroad. It 
involves the spcctrophotometric measure- 
ment of the brightness of the fluores- 
cence of a sodium fluoride bead con- 
taining traces of uranium presumed to 
be in solid solution. The sodium fluo- 
ride bead is used in a stationary instru- 
ment devised by the Technology scien- 
tists. In the field kit they substituted for 
the sodium fluoride bead a cast disc of 
more fusible material and use a simple 
visual comparator. Details are reporteil 
in Science (Jan, 17). 

Science Newa Letter, January tS, l$Jk7 


ZOOLOGY 

Rare Pacarana Now Lives 



POLE OP GENEALOGY — This totem pole of northweshcoast InJutnSp 
bought in British Colombia from the last survivor of the ^^Seaweed** clan of 
the Tlingit tribe for two cases of whiskey, was brought to the University of 
New Mexico by Prof. Frank C. Hibben of the department of anthropology. 
Besides the Seaweed coat of arms, the pole depicts the genealogy of the cion 

and a Seaweed man. 

GBNRRAL BCIRNCI 

Science Congress in India 


New epoch in history of Indio is organization of 
Association of Scientific Workers whose president is Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


At Philadelphia Zoo 

See Front Cover 

^ ONE of the world’s rarest mammals, 
the pacarana, a white-striped rodent 
about the size of a groundhog, is now 
proudly being displayed by the Zoologi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia. 

Rare even in its native Peru, the paca- 
rana came to the zoo from an animal 
dealer, who wrote, “You may know what 
It is.” Only three or four pacaranas have 
ever reached this country alive, and this 
one is believed to be the only one now 
ID an American zoo. 

Tame as a kitten, the pacarana has a 
broader head than the groundhog, with 
a sizable tail and white stripes on dark 
brown ground color. The pacarana 
makes a cheerful grunting noise and 
cats sitting erect on its hind legs. 

The pacarana was first discovered in 
Peru by surprised natives in 1873. An 
early account of the animal described it 
as a fierce monster, but it has since been 
found to be peacefol and timid. 

Seianea Nmoa Lattar, January MS, S94T 


> THE ACCEPTANCE of the presi- 
dency of the newly created Association 
of Scientific Workers of India by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, leader of the domi- 
nant Congress Party, is taken as mark 
ing a new epoch in the modern history 
of India. 

The All-India Science Congress, re- 
cently held in Delhi, has also worked 
under Nehru’s chairmanship, and he 
has amply demonstrated that his con- 
ception of the new India is a state that 
depends heavily on modern science and 
technology, states Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of Harvard College Observa- 
tory. 

Specially invited foreign delegates in- 
cluded five Americans, three Canadians, 
nine British, two French, four Russians 
and one Chinese scientist. 

The lectures by foreign scientists were 
so feverishly attended that a huge tent 
with loud-speakers was provided. Five 


hundred sat on rugs in the aisles when 
Dr. Shapley spoke on galaxies. A cabi- 
net minister introduced him on that day, 
and on the following day Pandit Nehru 
introduced Dr. P. M. S. Blackett of 
England and Dr. Shapley for reports on 
the interrelations of science, society, and 
government in their respective coun- 
tries. 

“Regretfully,” stated Dr. Shapley, “I 
had to report that no government offi- 
cial in America attends science con- 
gresses, and that it was apparendy left 
to the governments of India and Russia 
to lead in the recognition of the role of 
science and technology in shaping the 
future.” 

“The first concern of the scientists in 
the new Association of Scientific Work- 
ers of India,” Nehru said in accepting 
the first presidency, “is in behalf of the 
people of India, and secondly, for the 
welfare of the scientists themselves.” 

Soianca Natoa Lattar, January MS, 1947 
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PABA and Salicylates Give 
Rheumatic Fever Treatment 

► BETTER treatment for rheumatic 
fever may result from an innovation sug- 
gested by Dr. Hugh R. Butt of the 
Mayo Clinic. This consists in giving 
jpara-aminobenzoic acid, a member of 
the vitamin B complex familiarly known 
as PABA, with salicylates, drugs used 
for rheumatic fever treatment for three- 
fourths of a century. 

Good results with this combined 
PABA and salicylate treatment in the 
first patient it was tried on are reported 
by Dr. Butt and Drs. Thomas J. Dry 
and Charles H. Scheifley in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Staff Meetings of the 
Mayo Clinic. 

PABA, they found in this case and in 
two control experiments on healthy men, 
increases the amount of the salicylate 
in the blood and therefore, presumably, 
gives this drug a better chance to com- 
bat the rheumatic fever. 

Science Newg Letter , January f5, 1947 
umonoLooY 

Thunderstorm Study 
Planned for Ohio Area 

► FRONTAL TYPE thunderstorms oC 
the Middle West arc to be studied by 
Army planes equipped with radar and 
other weather instruments, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau revealed. 

It is a joint project, to be based at the 
Clinton County, Ohio, Army air field, 
in which the Bureau, the Army and the 
Navy will cooperate. The National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
certain universities will also join in the 
research. 

Frontal type storms are common from 
the Rockies to the Atlantic seaboard 
during certain months of the year, the 
Bureau states. They arc caused by the 
passage of cold fronts or cold air 
masses over areas that have been sub- 
jected to warm air masses. These types 
of thunderstorms are usually more vio- 
lent than the convectional or radiation 
types common in Florida, already stud- 
ied by the same agencies. 

,Thc project will cover a 450-squarc 
mile area southeast of Wilmington, 
Ohio, which is adjacent to the Army 
field. Operations will begin about the 
first of April and continue until Octo- 
ber. The data collected should prove of 
great importance to aviation, farmers, 
business and the general public. The 
project in general will follow the proce- 


dures of the similar Florida study of last 
summer. 

In addition to the use of Black Widow 
Army planes to be used in observations 
in the air, some 60 land-based stations 
will be established, encompassing the 
area. The Army planes, carrying a 
Weather Bureau observer and Army ra- 
dar operator, will fly through the 
storms. Light-powered Navy planes will 
circle the storms, and also fly through 
bulging cumulus clouds, to measure 
storm characteristics. 

Science News Letter, January ts, 1947 
AIR0NAUT1C8 

Portable Lighting System 
Aids Safe Night Landings 

► PRIVATE PLANES using small 
town airfields will be able to make safe 
night-landings with the help of a new 
portable lighting system revealed by 
Westinghouse at its lighting division 
plant. The relatively inexpensive system 
requires only one attendant. 

The system includes a l>eacon, flood- 
lights, landing strip markers and a wind 
cone. The key of the system is a two- 
wheel trailer which carries an electric 
generator and from two to four power- 
ful floodlights, depending upon local 
needs. The trailer can be pulled by one 
man or towed by a car. 

In use, the trailer with its floodlights 
is placed at one end of the runway with 
its beams directed down the landing 
strip. I'he beams light up reflecting run- 
way markers which are stuck in the 
ground at about 100-foot intervals. 
These markers, shaped like croquet 
wickets, are made of wire covered with 
cloth that is impregnated with particles 
of glass. The shining glass clearly out 
lines the landing strip to the approach- 
ing plane. 

When the wind changes in direction, 
one field attendant can relocate the en- 
tire equipment in a short while by 
merely moving the floodlight trailer and 
the runway markers. 

The beacon used with the system is 
three and a half feet high, and can be 
mounted on a hangar or an inexpensive 
tower. Its 500-watt tubular lamp pro- 
duces two brilliant 100,000 candlepower 
beams, visible 10 miles in normal 
weather, which are directed by lenses on 
opposite sides as the beacon revolves six 
times a minute. A duplicate lamp and 
lens system in the beacon is available 
as a standby. The eight-foot wind cone 
is mounted on a hinged pole and lighted 
by four 100- watt lamps. 

Science Newe Letter, January 95, t94T 



FllYBlCS 

Loud-Speaker System 
Is Used on Train 


► DETAILS ARE now revealed of a 
loud-speaker system to be used on a 
new Baltimore and Ohio train by means 
of which all passengers will be at all 
times within reach of the conductor’s 
voice announcing from any one of sev- 
eral locations. 

The same device will also bring radio 
programs, when not in use for other 
purposes. The train is for regular runs 
between Baltimore and Cincinnati by 
way of the nation’s capital. Each car is 
equipped with two loud-speaker units, 
one power amplifier, and a rotary con- 
verter. 

Microphones for the use of the con- 
ductor, stewardess and dining car stew- 
ard arc located at the buffet lunch coun- 
ter, the conductor’s desk in the club 
car, the stewardess’ compartment in the 
first coach, and the dining car. Trans- 
mission through the train is by four 
wires running the length of the train 
and connected through regulation train 
connectors. 

Radio receivers arc in the same loca- 
tions as the microphones. By means of 
a simple switch, a radio program can 
be cut at any moment to give way to 
another announcement. 

Science Newe Jitter, January 95, 1947 
BACmtlOLOOY 

Essence of TB Resistance 
May Be Isolated 

^ THE MATERIAL in the tuberculosis 
germ essential for producing resistance 
to the germ may have been isolated by 
Dr. Nine Choucroun at Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College. 

It is a complex of starchy and fat 
material that is soluble in chloroform. 
The material was obtained in a paraffin- 
oil extract of dead tuberculosis germs. 
Dr. Choucroun reports in Science (Jan. 
10 ). 

Animals injected with this material 
in oil **showed an excellent acquired re- 
sistance against infection when they 
received living bacilli (tb germs) more 
than three months after they were in- 
jected. 

Science Newe Letter, January 95, 1947 
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ABR0NAUTIC8 

Helicopters to Shuttle 
Passengers to Airports 

► HELICOPTERS that have proved 
their worth in shuttling mail from city 
post-offices to neighboring airports arc 
now entering a new job. They will 
used to shuttle passengers from suburban 
cities to mainline airports used by long- 
range transports. 

A large-capacity Sikorsky craft will be 
tested in this service this spring by 
United Airlines, and additional craft will 
probably follow the tryout. Other com- 
panies are understood to have similar 
plans. The proposed service is for the 
benefit of important communities at 
which landings by commercial trans- 
ports cannot be made economically. 

The helicopter ordered by United Air- 
lines can carry a pilot, three passengers, 
baggage and 250 pounds of cargo. As 
an all-cargo plane it can carry 790 
pounds. 

Science Newe Letter, January MS, 19^7 
RNQINKBRING 

New Floor Construction 
Gives Stronger Bridges 

^ STRONGER bridges with lighter 
steel beams in their concrete flooring arc 
possible with a new type of floor con- 
struction, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers was told by C. P. Sicss of the 
University of Illinois. It is called “com- 
posite construction.” 

This new construction utilizes a de- 
sign which provides rigid connection 
between the concrete slab that forms 
the roadway of the bridge and the steel 
I-beams on which it rests. This is ac- 
complished by welding steel clips to the 
tops of the beams and embedding them 
into the concrete as it is poured. 

This method enables bridge builders 
to obtain greater stiffness in their struc- 
tures, and to save up to 30% in the 
weight of steel beams used. It often 
permits the use of a shallower beam. 
Even with a lighter section, he said, 
the stiffness of the composite beam will 
he from two to three times as great as 
the stiffness of the original nOn-com- 
IHJsitc beam. 

ScUnee Newe LetMt, January it, 1H7 


MBDICINB 

Purest Polio Virus Yet 
Gives Hope of Vaccine 

► THE PUREST POLIO virus yet ob- 
tained has been isolated by Drs. Hubert 
S. Loring and C. E. Schwerdt of Stan- 
ford University. 

The virus is 80% pttre or better, the 
scientists state in announcing their 
achievement. 

With a relatively pure virus obtainable 
there is hope of producing an effective 
vaccine against infantile paralysis, but 
it may be a long time before the hope 
is realized. 

One apparent obstacle to speedy pro- 
duction of a vaccine is the small yield 
of virus. Only about a thousandth part 
of a gram of virus, or 0.0000^5 ounce, 
is obtained from 150 grams (about five 
ounces) of starting material, which is 
the brain and spinal cord of cotton rats 
infected with infantile paralysis. 

High speed centrifugation, near-freez- 
ing temperatures and chemical treat- 
ment are used in isolating the virus. 
Seen with the electron microscope, it 
appears as a relatively spherical particle 
so tiny that its diameter is estimated as 
25 billionths of a meter. Chemically, the 
virus reacts as a protein. 

Experiments leading to its isolation 
in 80% purity were financed by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
with dimes contributed by the American 
people. Technical assistance was given 
by Patricia Ruth Schwerdt, Dr. 
SchwerdEs wife; Madeline Brill, Nancy 
Lawrence, and Dr. Jane Anderson. 

Science Newe Letter, January tS, 19^7 

CIlBMiaTRY 

“All-Weather” Paper 
Finds Peacetime Uses 

► “ALL-WEATHER” pai*r which 
preserved wartime maps through water, 
mud, grime and oil in all theaters of 
World War II will find many impor- 
tant peacetime uses, scientists at the 
National Bureau of Standards, who 
helped develop the paper, predict. 

Some of the possible uses for the 
strong, tough paper arc to wrap such 
varied items as wet fruits and vegetables 
or radio parts, to make strong bags and 
sacks, and for outdoor advertising. 

Secret of the high wet-strength of the 
map paper is a colloidal solution of 
melamine-formaldehyde resin added to 
the pulp. This resin bonding process 


helps the paper stand up under condi- 
tions which would disintegrate conven- 
tional types of paper. Best results were 
obtained in experiments by using fiber 
“furnishes” of 100% bleached sulfate 
pulps. Opacity, the ability to resist light 
rays, was achieved by adding titanium 
dioxide. 

A light-weight type of map paper was 
developed late in the war to save space 
and weight in air shipment. This paper 
saved an estimated 25% in shipping 
weight and bulk. 

Experiments arc now being conducted 
at the Bureau of Standards to produce 
pap^ers with even wider uses than the 
wartime map papier. 

Science Newe Letter, January 15, t9Ji7 

INDURTRY 

1946 Rubber Production 
Greatly Decreased Shortage 

^ THE 66,000,000 passenger car tires 
produced by American companies dur- 
ing 1946 brought joy to hundreds of 
thousands of car owners, but there arc 
other users of rubber whose demands 
were met to the same degree. They 
range from doctors to coal miners. 

Rubber products in the public health 
field are particularly important for sur- 
gical goods, hospital sheeting, rubber 
drug sundries, and protective rubber 
footwear and clothing. Rubber in in- 
dustry is important, ranging in uses 
from packing material to great conveyor 
belts, with large quantities employed for 
electric insulation. 

Achievements of the rubber industry 
in production during 1946 to meet back- 
logs in orders were revealed by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association. For the 
first time in history, it says, annual rub- 
ber consumption topped the 1,000,000- 
ton mark. Approximately 37% natural 
rubber and 63% synthetic rubber were 
used. During the preceding year the 
industry used 12% natural and 88% 
synthetic rubber of the GR-S type. 

In addition to tires for passenger cars, 
13,680,000 casings were made for trucks 
and buses. This is 92% above the best 
previous peacetime record. Passenger 
tire production was approximately one- 
third greater than in 1940. 

By and large, the Association states, 
rubber manufacturers escaped any ma- 
jor production stoppages during the 
year, though these were frequently 
threatened by scarcities of raw materials 
and components. 

Seienee Newe Letter, January iS, iW 
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ASTRONOMY 

Orion Shines at His Best 


Most brilliant constellations are seen February eve- 
nings, with stars in and around Orion, the warrior, high in 
the south. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

► WITH February arriving, the brilliant 
group of stars in and around the con- 
stellation of Orion, the warrior, are in 
their l>est position, high in the south. 
To identify these it is a good idea to 
start with the three stars in a row that 
form Orion’s belt. Above them is Bctel- 
geuse, which marks one of his shoulders, 
while below is Rigcl, in one of his legs. 

Following the direction of the Wt 
stars downward and to the left brings 
us to Sirius, the dog-star. Part of the 
figure of Canis Major, the great dog, 
Sirius is the most brilliant star in the 
sky, except for the sun. By tracing the 
line from the belt the other way, up- 
wards and to the right, Aldebaran is 
located. Characteristically red in color, 
it is the eye of Taurus, the bull, which 
is charging on Orion. 

CanU Minor 

The lesser dog, Canis Minor, is above 
the big one and contains another bright 
star, Procyon. Still higher is the constel- 
lation of Gemini, the twins, in which 
Pollux appears. Next to CJemini, toward 
the east, is Cancer, the crab. Though this 
group contains no bright stars, it is now 
made brilliant by the presence of a first 
magnitude planet, Saturn. Continuing 
on to the left of Cancer we find Leo, 
the lion. Part of this aggregation of stars 
has the shape of a sickle, and at the end 
of the handle of that implement is the 
scar Regulus. 

Still another first magnitude star is 
shown on the accompanying maps, on 
which we see the appearance of the 
heavens at about 10 o’clock on Feb. 1 
and an hour earlier in the middle of the 
month. This first magnitude star is Ca- 
pella, in Auriga, the charioteer. It is 
shown at the top of the map for the 
northern half of the sky, as it is nearly 
overhead at the times indicated. 

After midnight another planet, even 
more brilliant than Saturn, comes into 
view. It is Jupiter, which is now in the 
constellation of Libra, the scales. As it 
is brighter than any other star or planet 


then above the horizon, it will not l)e 
hard to identify. The moon passes close 
to Jupiter on the night of February 12. 
Just before sunrise Venus, which is 
brighter still, can also be seen, low in 
the southeast. 

The planet Mars is too nearly in the 
direction of the sun to be seen at all, 
but Mercury, closest of all to the sun 
in miles, reaches its farthest east of the 
sun on February 20. For a few days 
about then it may be possible to get a 
glimpse of it in the evening twilight, 
low in the southwest, just after the sun 
has gone down. 

If you watch toward the east after 
Jupiter appears late at night, you will 
soon see a bright reddish star, which is 
Antares, in Scorpio, the scorpion. Now it 
rises in the early morning hours, but in 
the summer-time we see it in the eve- 
ning. If, when Antares has risen, you 
look for Orion, which was so con- 
spicuous earlier, you will not find it for 
the warrior has set. 

One of the old myths of the stars has 
an explanation for this. It seems that 
Orion, a great hunter, once Iwasted that 
there was no animal on earth he could 
not conquer. As punishment for his van 
ity a scorpion came out of the ground 
and stung him fatally on the foot. How 
ever, his friend Diana, the moon-god- 


dess, interceded with Jupiter to have 
him placed in the sky. The scorpion was 
placed there too, but in the opposite 
direction, so that the two could never 
be above the horizon together. So now 
we see Orion on winter evenings, while 
the scorpion takes his place in the sum- 
mer-time. 

However, it is a curious fact that this 
will not always be so. There is a slow 
movement of the heavens called the pre- 
cession (not procession) of the equi- 
noxes. At present the north pole of the 
earth points toward the constellation of 
the lesser l>ear, Ursa Minor, close to the 
star we call Polaris, the pole star. But 
the pole docs not remain in this direc- 
tion. In the course of about 26,000 years 
it will have described a large circle in 
the sky, and will have pointed to a num- 
ber of other stars. About 12,000 years 
from now Vega, the bright star in Lyra, 
the lyre, which we sec overhead on sum- 
mer evenings, will Ik the pole star. Go- 
ing backwards we would find that sev- 
eral thousand years ago, when the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops was built in Egypt, 
a star we call Thuban, in Draco, the 
dragon, marked the pole. 

Determining Season 

It is the tilt of the pole toward or 
away from the sun that determines when 
we have winter or summer. At this time 
of year the north pole tilts away from it, 
the sun is low in the northern hemis- 
phere and we have winter. Six months 
from now, as it tilts in the direction of 
the sun, that body climbs higher in our 
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sky and wc have summer. It so happens 
that when we have winter, the sun itself 
is in the direction of the scorpion, and 
that is why we cannot see it, though wc 
can sec Orion, which is in the opposite 
part of the sky. In June, when the sun 
is toward the part of the sky in which 
Orion stands, we cannot see him, but the 
scorpion is visible all night. 

Precesfion Moves Pole 

In about 12,000 years precession will 
have moved the pole through half of its 
circle. Then when the sun stands toward 
Orion, and the scorpion is visible at 
night, the north pole will tilt away from 
the sun, so that time of year will be 
winter. Summer will come, as now, when 
the north pole tilts sunward, but then 
Orion will be visible in the southern sky 
in the evening and the scorpion will be 
too nearly in the same direction to the 
sun to be seen. 

Also, at that remote date, the winter 
scorpion will be as high in the evening 
sky as Orion is now, and that warrior, 
like Scorpio in 1947, will stand just 
above the horizon. That will permit 
j)coplc in the United States, or whatever 
nation occupies this part of the world, 
to appreciate the beauty of the scorpion. 
It is really a fine group that docs not 
appear to us in its full glory because it 
is so low. If, in the summer, you travel 


► THE IMPORTANCE of Spitzbergen 
in world strategy is emphasized again 
in the recent reported request of the 
Soviet Union to Norway for permission 
to use this northern island in the Arctic 
ocean for a military base. Hitler recog- 
nized its importance when he sent Nazi 
forces against it in 1943. 

Spitzbergen is a group of bleak moun- 
tainous islands, possessions of Norway 
since 1925, that is located nearly half 
way from Norway itself to the North 
Pole, and some 300 miles east of Cireen- 
land. Military bases on one of them could 
play an important part in the control of 
shipping passing north of Norway to 
Finland and Russian ports, and perhaps 
offset military bases established by any 
other nation on Iceland. Spitzbergen 
also has value as location for a weather 
station, and it is on the Grca^ Circle 
route by way of the North Pole from 
Puropc to Alaska. 

The Norwegians call the island group 


toward the equator, you can see it over- 
head in its full splendor. 


Celestial Time Table for February 


Feb. 

EST 



6.00 p.m. 

Moon nearest. 224,400 miles 

4 

3*07 p.m. 

Moon passes Saturn 

6 

10:50 B.m. 

Full moon 

12 

4:68 p.m. 

Moon in last quarter 


10*44 p.m. 

Moon parses Jupiter 

15 

4*00 pm. 

Moon farthest, distance 251.- 



700 miles 

16 

6:68 p.m. 

Moon passes Venus 

17 

4 ‘37 a.m. 

Algol (variable star in Verse- 



us) at minimum 

20 

1 :26 a.m. 

Algol at minimum 


0:00 p.m. 

New moon 


10:00 p.m. 

Mercury farthest east of sun 

22 

10:16 p.m. 

Algol at minimum 

25 

7:05 p.m. 

Algol at minimum 

28 

4:12 a.m. 

Moon in first quarter 


Subtmet one hour for CST, two hours for 
MST. and three for PST. 

Science Newa Letter, January tS, 19^7 


Svalbard, Spitzbergen, or Svalbard, is 
applied usually to the main island of 
the archipelago. This island has some 
25,000 square miles of area. It was once 
noted for the whale fishing in its vicin- 
ity, also for walrus fishing. In recent 
years its particular value has been its 
coal mines, from which about 700,000 
tons have been taken each year. 

Spitzbergen is too far north to pro- 
duce foodstuffs. Its climate is not as 
severe as might be expected, however, 
as its western coast is warmed by the 
North Atlantic drift. It is less severe 
than the climate of corresponding 
Greenland. Vessels may approach the 
west coast during most of the year. 

Amundsen and Byrd used a base on 
Spitzbergen in 1926 from which they 
took off to reach the North Pole. Wil- 
kins used it in 1928 for his flight over 
the pole to Alaska. Scientific expeditions 
used the island for many explora- 
tory trips in Arctic regions in the two 


or three decades preceding the war. 

Science Newa Letter, January 95, 19^7 

BNCINEBRINO 

Mammoth Steam Turbine 
Generators in Making 

^ MAMMOTH STEAM turbine gener- 
ators for electric pi>wer companies, two 
in the 125,000-kilowatt class and two in 
the 100,000-kilowatt class, are under 
construction by General Electric Com- 
pany. They are expected to have very 
high efficiency. 

The two larger machines, with cross- 
compound turbines, will utilize steam 
at 2,000-pound pressure and 1,050 de- 
grees Fahrenheit temperature. The high- 
pressure unit will operate at 3,600 revo- 
lutions pr minute, and the low-pressure 
unit at 1,800 revolutions. 

In the 100,000-kilowatt generators, one 
will operate at 1,500-pound pressure and 
1,050 degrees temperature; the other at 
1,250-pound pressure and 1,000 degrees 
temperature. Recent advances in seals 
and gas-purification methods will permit 
smaller hydrogen-cooled units in all four 
turbine-generators. Practically all tur- 
bine-generators of 15,000 kilowatts and 
over arc now hydrogen-cooled. 

Science Newa Letter, January MB, 1957 



SAVE TIME, use the SLIDE RULE. 
Accurate and dependable. Anyone from a 
grade school student and up can learn to 
use this slide rule in a few minutes. Genu- 
ine 10" rule, white face, with unbreakable 
plastic indicator. Indispensable aid In solv- 
ing multiplication, division, square, propor- 
tions, etc. Conversion tobies on back. 
EXTRA-Slide rule cose and 28 ooge in- 
struction book with order. Orders filled doy 
received. Satisfaction guaronteed. Sent post- 
paid $1.00. 
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Ttn-zinc alloys have been developed 
for coating steel to prevent rust. 


In China only military vehicles can 
be green in color, and only fire equip- 
ment painted red; hospital cars and am- 
bulances are white. 


When rain wets coal in transit in coal 
cars, a sulfurous acid is sometimes gen- 
erated that corrodes the metal sides of 
the cars. 


metal is still wanted; American 
steel mills require over 2,000,000 tons a 
month of scrap iron to mix with an 
equal amount of pig iron to make struc- 
tural steel. 


Hazlenut bushes can be grown as or- 
namental shrubs in many parts of the 
United States; they arc easy to grow, 
have little preference to soils, and five- 
ycar-old bushes often yield three quarts 
of shelled nuts. 



Instrument Calibration 


The Type K-2 Potentiometer and the 
NBS Resistor shown above are two 
among many L&N instruments which 
are ideal for production calibrating. 
They offer high accuracy and dependa> 
bility, and a convenience of use which 
can help to make even precision testing 
a matter of routine. 

For details, see Catalog E, which de- 
scribes our complete line of instru- 
ments for researcl^ teaching and testing. 


I ^^3ZE^S3BBSCSS&S9S!KS9S 

^ LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


jri. AU B-soB-soa(ib) 



TINY FIBRILS— Ground wood pulp 
structure revealed under an electron 
microscope. 


(IRNBRAL SCfBNCB 

Mechanizing 

► MECHANIZED exploration of the 
Antarctic may become possible as result 
of tests to be conducted by the Navy’s 
ex[>edition under the technical direction 
of Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, the 
Navy said. 

Equipment for compacting snow for 
the use of vehicles and methods for pre- 
paring vehicles for use in the snow arc 
scheduled for tests. The equipment was 
designed by engineers of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. Other ex- 
l^crimcnts to aid overland travel in Ant- 
arctica will include determination of the 
differences in the properties of snow and 
ice at the extremely low temperatures of 
the {X)lar regions compared with their 
properties in the temperate zones. 

With the results of the experiments, 
engineers hope to design vehicles to re- 
place the traditional dogslcds used in 
polar exploration. The present Byrd Ex- 
pedition’s attack on the problem of land 
travel on the wastes of the Antarctic will 
include devices for compacting the snow 
for vehicles to operate on top of the 
cold, white surface. 

Drier and more powdery than the 
snow that falls in the United States, the 
polar snow becomes a blinding swirl dan- 
gerous to a traveler from the slightest 
gust of wind. 


PLANT PHYRIOLOOY 

Wood Fibore Brook 
Into Tiny Fibrils 

► WOOD FIBERS, from which paper, 
explosives and lacquer are made, break 
into thin fibrils of rod-shaped particles 
as they arc worn away. Fibers such as 
ramie and rayon, on the other hand, tend 
to split lengthwise at first, then break 
up in a haphazard manner when ground 
in water. 

To study just how fibers disintegrate, 
Dr. P. H. Hermans, director of the In- 
stitute for Cellulose Research, Utrecht, 
Netherlands, ground several varieties in 
water. He then photographed the worn- 
down fibers with an electron micro- 
scope. 

Only in the case of wood pulp arc de- 
tails of a fine structure inside the finest 
fibrils more or less distinctly visible. Dr. 
Hermans reports in the Textile Research 
Journal (Nov.). 

Seienes Ncuft Letter, January 95, 19^7 

Exploration 

Some of the scientific problems to be 
tackled with special instruments on the 
current expedition arc load tests, pene- 
trometer readings, compression, bending, 
punching and shear tests of the ice or 
snow. 

Two variations of a German model 
slat snow roller, a standard shcepsfoot 
roller, groups of pontoons and snow 
drags will all be tested for use in com- 
pressing the snow for travel. 

I'or jwssible use on airstrips, a snow 
surface heater has been designed to con- 
vert the snow into ice. A tractor pulls a 
compressor and heater on toboggan run- 
ners with a fuel oil tank mounted on 
top. By melting the snow so it can form 
ice, this equipment is expected to pro- 
vide a fast method of preparing the sur- 
face of an airstrip with solid ice. 

I.engths of wood, operating on the 
same principle as snow shoes, will be 
tried for surface transportation. They 
will be used on tractors to distribute the 
weight on the snow surface. 

Jeeps and other vehicles to be used in 
Antarctic travel will profit from war- 
time designs for enclosures. Use of plexi- 
glass, windshield wipers and asbestos in- 
sulation will protect polar travelers. 

Seitnea Uew LetUr^ Jammairv tSp X94f 
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GBNBRAL SCIBNCB 

Guided Missile Research 

Dr. Karl T. Compton leads the Joint Research and 
Development Board committee studying research and de- 
velopment programs on guided missiles. 


► PLANNING tor the nation’s research 
and development programs on guided 
missiles is being done by a joint Re- 
search and Development Board com- 
mittee under the temporary chairman- 
ship of Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the board disclosed. 

The committee, which includes both 
civilian and military scientific leaders, 
is charged with the “continuing study, 
evaluation, improvement, and allocation 
of research and development programs 
on guided missiles in relation to the 
overall aims of the national defense ef- 
fort and to the available and |X)tential 
store of scientific information, jiersonnel 
and facilities, leading to the formulation 
of an integrated program in this field,” 
It was stated. 

Each of the four Army and Navy 
groups which have been most concerned 
with the guided missiles program is 
represented on the committee by high- 
ranking officers. They are Vice Adm. A. 
W. Radford, deputy chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Air; Vice Adm, G. F. 
Hussey, Jr., chief of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Ordnance; Brig. Gen. A. R. Crawford, 


YOUB 

HAIR 
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By 0. L Uvii* M. D. aid H.T. Bdirnaa, M. D. 
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of the Army Air Forces; and Brig. Gen. 
H. B. Saylcr of Army Ordnance. In 
addition to Dr. Compton, civilian mem- 
bers of the guided missiles group are 
Dr. H. L. Dryden of the National 
Bureau of Standards and Dr. E. R. 
Gilliland of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Four officers have been 
designated deputies to the Armed Forces 
representatives, while six associate mcm- 
liers and two alternates were also named 
from the Army and Navy. 

The Joint Research and Development 
Board, of which Dr. Vannevar Bush is 
chairman, was created last August as an 
intcr-scrvicc coordinating group for scien- 
tific research and development and is an 
agency of the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. Prior to its establishment, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff appointed a Committee 
on New Weajxins and Equipment, with 
rcsfionsibility for the coordinating work. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Bradley 
Dewey, this group made recommenda- 
tions on guided missiles which have 
l)ccn turned over to the new group. 

It was revealed that the committee 
on guided missiles held its first meeting 
Dec. 19. 

Seience January fB, i9i7 

RNtllNUOKING 

Oil Field Brines 
May Yield Magnesium 

► OIL FIELD brines may be expected 
as a source of magnesium, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers was told 
by Ogden S. Jones of the Kansas Slate 
Board of Health. 

These brines come in drilling for oil 
wells when deep-seated salt waters are 
tapped. They may have concentrations 
of chlorides and solids of from six to 
seven times that of sea water. The ac- 
cepted practice where such brines arc 
now raised to the surface is to put them 
deep under ground in special wells so 
that they will not pollute fresh water 
streams. 

It would require 400 barrels of chlo- 
rine-free water to dilute one barrel of 
this brine so that it would comply with 


the standards of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Mr. Jones said. 

After describing various methods util- 
ized for the disposal of brine, mostly 
without any attempt to salvage the salts 
coiiuined, Mr. Jones warned that the 
water supply of the nation is not limit- 
less. We arc using more water than for- 
merly and putting less back into 'the 
ground. This condition cannot keep up 
indefinitely, he said, urging a program 
of water conservation and public action 
to prevent stream contamination. 

I'hc need of a federal law to coordi- 
nate the activities of the state stream 
pollution control units was stressed by 
Don E. Bloodgood of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Nearly 100 bills have been intro 
duced into the Congress in the past 50 
years, he said, but none has passed due 
to the failure of conservationists and 
public health officials to agree. 

Sotenca Nawa Laltatt January f5, 19i7 

rilYHICS 

Electronic “Stopwatch” 
Times Atomic Particles 


► THE SPEED of atomic particles can 
now be measured to one thousandth of 
a millionth of a second. A new electronic 
“stopwatch” developed in Yale Univer- 
sity laboratories measures intervals as 
brief as that. 

In addition to measuring the speed of 
atomic particles, it counts them also, and 
determines the energy of the charged 
particles in nuclear reactions. It is a com- 
bination of conventional radio vacuum 
tubes and other standard electrical equip- 
ment. 

Its operation depends upon the syn- 
chronization of electrical counters which 
detect an electrical pulse in the circuit. 
T\\t timing is accomplished by measur- 
ing the amount of delay inserted in the 
circuit in order to synchronize the 
counters. 

Science Newa Latter, January MB, l»h7 
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Winter Guests 


Feeding may be as simple as you like 
— even table crumbs scattered on the 
snow will help a lot of birds. However, 
if the snow is loose this is rather waste- 
ful, for much of the food will sink out 
of sight and be lost. It is better to rig 
up some kind of feeding tray, preferably 
with a board for windbreak on the 
weather side. Also, it is possible to put 
your tray on top of a post, or in some 
other position out of the reach of cats. 

Whatever else you may feed your 
birds, don’t forget to provide lumps of 
suet. Birds in winter need lots of calories 
to keep their small selves warm, and suet 
is one of the most concentrated sources 
of bodily energy that can be offered. 
Even with the price of meat as high as 
it is, you can afford a bit of suet for the 


birds occasionally. 

It is best not to leave the suet lumps 
loose on the feeding tray, lest jays or 
other large birds fly off with them bod- 
ily, leaving nothing for later comers. 
Nail your suet to a tree, or string it on 
a thick wire or stout cord big enough 
to give small birds foothold. 

One ingenious woman used an old 
wire soap-holder to make a one-mouth- 
ful-at-a-time suet-holder. She fastened 
one side down loosely with staples, so 
that it would turn as on hinges. For the 
other side she arranged a rough latch 
of wire. This made the provisioning of 
suet a task she could take care of in a 
few seconds, and she always had birds 
to watch through her kitchen window. 

Science NtWB Letter, January tS, 19 \7 


Marriage Rate Increases 


► WINTER BIRDS do not have too 
hard a time of it in ordinary winter 
weather. Chickadees and nuthatches and 
their cheerful little kindred are used to 
cold weather — even seem to like it, for 
they do not fly on farther south as they 
easily might. They make a pretty good 
living by prying insect pupae and egg 
masses out of crevices in the bark of 
trees, harvesting the seeds of weeds that 
stick up through the snow, and exploit- 
ing other sources of food that human 
beings would never think of. 

Heavy snowfalls, especially if they are 
followed by light rain or partial thaw 
that puts a hard crust of glaze-ice on top, 
are apt to make life diiHcult on even 
the hardiest of “snowbirds.” All but the 
tallest weed stalks become inaccessible, 
and the scattered food on the ground, 
which the birds can sec even if we can- 
not, is sealed down tight. 

At such limes putting out food for 
the birds l>ccomcs a real act of mercy. 
Nor should you forget to put out a dish 
of water a couple of times a day, warm- 
ing it up to the temperature of your own 
coffee so that it will last longer before 
it freezes over. 


SeiEHCE Films 
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P* ABOUT a million and a half more 
men and women made a trip to the 
altar last year than in 1945. 

During the first ten months of 1946 
almost 50% more couples were married 
in the large cities of the United States 
than during the same months of the 
preceding year. 

The number of marriages rose in all 
parts of the country. Large cities in New 
England showed a 5^% increase from 

1945 to 1946. The correspionding gain 
for the Middle Atlantic states was 59%. 
The marriage rale for large cities in 
the East North Central states was up 
66 %. 

The smallest increase in marriages in 

1946 as compared with the preceding 
year, the last war year, occurred in the 
Far West, where the marriage rate was 
maintained at a high level throughout 
the war period, statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company re- 
port. 

Marriages in the cities of the Mountain 
and Pacific states last year were only 
13% higher than during the preceding 
year. The South Atlantic states re- 
corded next to the smallest increase, but 
even so they showed a 22% rise for the 
year. 

During the first six months of 1946, 
a total of 1,165,175 marriage licenses 
was issued, as compared with 718,316 
from January through June of 1945, rec- 
ords of the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, U. S. Public Health Service, 
show. In all of 1945 only 1,632,156 li- 
censes were applied for. 


During the first 11 months of 1946, 
over 716,000 couples applied for mar- 
riage licenses in cities of 100,000 or over, 
comprising about one-third of the total 
population of the United States. 

The previous peak marriage year 
was 1942, our first year at war. The 
gains in the large cities in 1942, how- 
ever, were concentrated in the South and 
the West, while the number of mar- 
riages in urban centers of the Northeast 
actually decreased. 

Science Sewn Letter, January 25, 19^7 
VETERINARY SCIRNCR 

Birds Can Be Infested 
With Barnyard Disease 

► LARYNGOTRACHEITIS, a disease 
which wreaks havoc in American barn- 
yards, is easily transmitted to birds, Dr. 
K. B. DeOmc, University of California 
veterinary scientist, reported at the meet- 
ing of the Pasteur Society of Central 
California. 

Three minutes* exposure to air con- 
taining droplets of the virus of this dis- 
ease consistently produced clinical cases 
in birds, he found. 

Fifteen minutes’ exposure to virus- 
bearing dust on chick down caused in- 
fection, with no help in preventing it 
from glycol vapors or ultraviolet radia- 
tion. Air-borne cross-infection of birds 
was produced in three hours’ exposure in 
spite of glycols and ultraviolet. 

Seienee Neve Letter, January 95, 1947 

Ether has been used as an anesthetic 
for a century. 
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Books of the Week 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF ALKALT RIDGB, SOUTH- 
EASTERN UTAH: With a Review of tlie 
Prehistory of the Mesa Verde Division of 
the San Juan and Some Observations on 
Archaeological Systematics — John O. 
Brew — Peabody Museum, 346 p., illus., 
$4.25, paper, $10. cloth. Vol. XXI. 

The Birds of North and Middle Amer- 
ica: A Descriptive Gitalog — Robert Ridg- 
way and Herbert Friedmann — Govt. 
Printing Office, 484 p., illus., paper, 11.25. 
Smithsonian Institution, U. S. Natl. Mu- 
seum Bui. 30. 

Chemistry for the Executive: A Lay- 
man's Guide to Chemistry — Ralph K. 
Strong — Reinhold, 445 p., illus, $6. An 
informal presentation of the study of 
chemistry by means of a series of inter- 
views between the executive and the 
author. 

Commercial Broadcasting Pioneer: 
The WEAF Exiwiment 1922-1926“ 
William P. Banning — Harvard Univ. 
Press, 508 p., illus., $3.50. The story of 
the pioneering effort which proved how 
nation-wide broadcasting as a public serv- 
ice could be financially supported. 
Fundamentals of Semi-Micro Quali- 
TiVE Analysis — Carl J. Engelder — Wiley, 
385 p.. 13.50. A textbook that places 
emphasis throughout on integration of 
theory, laboratory work and problems. 
How to Take Physical Inventory — 
Richard F. Neuschel and Harry T. John- 
son — McGraw-HtU, 159 p., $2. A prac- 
tical guide presenting the principles and 
techniques for planning and taking a 
physical inventory. 


The New Fibers— Joseph V. Sherman and 
Signe L. Sherman — Van Nostrand, 537 
p., illus. $5. Information about new 
fibers, together with supplementary dara 
on applications. 

Physics Tell Why: Atomic Energy Edi- 
tion — Overton Luhr — Cattell, 387 p., 
illus., $3.75. An explanation of some 
common physical phenomena such as 
radar, atomic energy, jet-propelled planes, 
etc. 

Speedlights: Construction and Use — Ar- 
thur Palme — American Photographic 
Publ. Co., 128 p., illus.. $2.50. All the 
necessary information for those who wish 
to home-assemble a useful speedlight with 
all of its individual parts readily available. 

Take a Number: Mathematics for the Two 
Billion — Lillian and Hugh Lieber — C<*/- 
tell, 221 p., illus., $2.75. Written in an 
engaging style with drawings to describe 
the fundamentals and practical use of 
mathematics. 

Textbook for Psychiatric Attendants 
— Laura Fitzsimmons — Macmillan, 332 p,. 
$3.50. A textbook for use in training at- 
tendants in mental hospitals. 

Vitamins and Hormonp.s: Advances m 
Research and Applications, Vol IV — 
Edited by Robert Harris and Kenneth 
Thimann — Academic Press, 406 p., illus., 
$6.80. The latest volume in this series 
indicates in three of the review articles 
the present trend tovrard increasing inter- 
relationship between vitamin and hor- 
mone research. 

Science News Letter, January t5, I9k7 


dintistry 

Caries Agents in Water 


► DRINKING WATER may contain 
substances that make teeth more vulner- 
able to decay. 

Evidence for this was discovered by 
Dr. Henry Klein, U. S. Public Health 
Service dental researcher, in examina- 
tions of the teeth of more than 3,000 
New Jersey school children. These were 
made with the cooperation of Dr. J. M. 
Wisan, New Jersey health department’s 
dental chief, and Dr. John F. Cody of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The children lived in five communi- 
ties of southern New Jersey. In three of 
these communities the water supplies 
contained enough fluorine to favor resist- 
ance to tooth decay. In the other two, 
the water was considered fluorine-free. 

Of the 3,000 children, 1,307 had been 
horn outside the five communities and 
moved into them at various ages. Of 
those moving into the fluorine commu- 
nities, the younger the child was at*thc 
time he arrived there and the longer he 


lived there, the less his teeth were at- 
tacked by decay. This showed the now 
generally recognized effect of fluorine 
in drinking water in favoring resistance 
to tooth decay. 

By contrast, among the children mov- 
ing into the fluorine-free areas, the most 
recent arrivals had the best teeth while 
those who had lived in the area the 
longest had the worst teeth so far as 
decay was concerned. 

Scientists are now actively searching 
for the substances in the water of the 
communities that make teeth more vul- 
nerable to decay. Superficial examina- 
tion shows that the nonfluoride waters 
in the communities are acid enough to 
need treatment with alkali and that they 
conuin so much excess iron that it is 
necessary to aerate the water to remove 
it. An unusually high content of ni- 
trates has also been found in these 
waters. 

Details of the study arc reported by 
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Dr. Klein, who is now at the Kellogg 
Institute, Ann Arbor, Mich., in Science, 
(Jan. 17). 

Science Newe Letter, January tS, 1947 

INDU81KY 

New Mechanical Invention 
Shoots Grains From Guns 

^ THE “GRAINS shot from guns” fa- 
miliar through breakfast-food ads have 
been put on an automatic, continuous- 
production basis by a machine on which 
U. S. patent 2,414,185 has been issued 
to Edward D. Andrews of Akron, Ohio. 

A battery of eight of the steam guns 
arc arranged, breech to breech, around 
a hollow rotating shaft which is also the 
steam duct. As they turn like the spokes 
of a slow wheel, each muzzle receives a 
charge of the food to be processed, 
through an automatic hopper. Then a 
closing device is clamped on and the 
.steam pressure built up. As the muzzle 
comes around almost to the starting- 
point, the action of a cam suddenly 
releases the muzzle-stopper and the gun 
discharges its now well-steamed con- 
tents into a funnel-bottomed receiving 
chamber, from which it flows to the 
packing room. 

Rights in the patent have been as- 
signed to the Quaker Oats Company. 

Science Newe Letter, January 95, 1947 


PERSONAL counsel 

A Supplement to Morals 

by ROBERT FRANK 

(i06 pages including Index — 13.30) 

Recommended by a number of 
authorities on Sociology, Psychia- 
try, and Social Hygiene, as a 
candid, non-technical discussion of 
intimate problems, with particular 
emphasis on the question of pre- 
marital relationships. 

Order through the SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER, or from the publisher: 

INFORMATIVE BOOKS. Publisher 
Box 81 Station O, New York 11, N.Y. 

Send me copy (copies) of 

PERSONAL COUNSEL at $3.50 per 
copy. Enclosed is my check (money 
order) for $ 
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ADDRESS 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 


BABY BOTTLE warmer, with a 
plastic base to hold the bottle upright, 
uses household electric current with a 
heating element that does not bical^, 
burn or short circuit. The outside of the 
heater can be touched without dancer 
of burns, 

Sncince New§ Letter, January MS, 1H7 

® ELECTRIC light bulb, flaring to 
twice or more the width of the ordinary 
globe shaped bulb, provides both dnect 
and indirect lighting The top flat end 
diffuses light upward through a special 
frosting, while other light diffuses down 
ward through an opalescent coating on 
the sides 

Science Neuu Letter January MS, 18i7 

COLD STORAGE box for airplane 
shipments is a four foot cube insulated 
with fiber glass and cooled with dry ice 
When containing six slabs of the coltdt 
fled carbon dioxide, 10 inches square 
and one inch thick^, the inside tempera 
ture IS lowered 80 degrees Fahrenheit 
and held so for eight hours, 

Science Newe Letter January MS 19117 

an ELECTRONIC metronome, to J^eep 
time for musicians, employe a thyraton 
vacuum tube that gives impulses at 
timed intervals, 4 flash baton enable 
a practicer to follow a beat visually 
while the audible beat can be modulated 
from slight to high loudness. 

Science Newe Letter, January MS, 1947 

® WINGED AUrOMOBlLFS arc 
used to test tires at high speeds The 
wing IS attached to one side of the cat, 



as shown in the putute, and offsets the 
centrifugal fotce of the vehicle racing 
around a circular trac\ With it, tut 
wear is about the same as on a straight 
hightiay, 

Si^ience Neve Letter, January MS, 1947 

% CONTINUOUS steam still provides 
an economical method fot producing 
turpentine and rosin from Southern 
pine sap Pre heated gum, or sap, is fed 
continuously into one end, and the two 
products come out the other at separate 
points The new method is faster and 
cheaper than the batch method, 

Sexenea Neva Lattar, January MS, 1947 

3 CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH, an au 
tomobile type, is used to improve oil 


burning heating plants. It linl(s the elec- 
tric motor and air fan on one end of the 
drive shaft with the oil pump on the 
other and delays pump action until the 
fan IS delivering sufficient air for com- 
plete combustion 

Nawa LatUr, January MS, 1947 

^ WORKSHOP UNIT, consisting of 
five separate tools, hc< a single 

electric motor that can be transferred 
quickly ffom one machine to the other 
Suitable for a home shop, the unit has 
a lathe, grinder, drill press, router and 
shaper. The motor operates on either 
direct Of alternating current 

Science Newe Letter, January MS, 1947 

If you want more information on the new 
thxnge deeerxbed here, eend a three-eent etamp 
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nuclear physics 

cheap Atomic Power in ’60 

Engineering problems confront scientists before the 
atom can be put to power use, say experts in discussing 
atomic power prospects. 


► LOW-COST atomic power will not 
Ik available before 1960, two War Dc- 
partment atomic experts say. 

Dr. Henry T. Wensel, chief of the 
scientific branch of the research group 
of the War Department General Staff, 
and Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, scientific adviser 
ot ^e scientific branch, described atomic 
power prospects as guests of Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, on 
Adventures in Science heard over the 
Columbia Network. 

Engineering problems must be solved 
before the power of the atomic bomb can 
be turned to power use, the scientists 
stated. The two big problems arc getting 
structural materials which will with- 
stand the high temperatures of the 
atomic pile and developing methods of 
getting the heat out of the system. 

Dr. Lapp said that an atomic power 
pile will not explode like an atomic 
lx)mb; but unless the heat is conducted 
away fast enough, the pile would melt. 

“The first practical power piles,*' Dr. 
Wensel predicted, “will not compete with 
coal or oil and they will undoubtedly be 
used for special applications where the 
cost of the power docs not prohibit use.” 

Atomic power for naval vessels and 
for use in out-of-the-way places where 
other fuels are not available, such as 
perhaps the Antarctic, were suggested by 
the atomic scientists as early applications. 

Dr. Wensel described the atomic 


See Front Cover 

^ A NEW “cocooning” process to keep 
idle bombers fit for quick return to serv- 
ice has been revealed by the Army. 

The method is even suitable for pre- 
serving B-29 Superfortresses, of which 
the Army now has approximately 1,500 
that otherwise would be destined to be- 
come spare parts. They are now being 
preserved by spraying on them an air- 
tight coating so that they will be ready 
for future use with little reconditioning. 


power plant being built at Oak Ridge, 
Tcnn., as the first model of a nuclear 
machine to produce useful amounts of 
|X)wcr, but added, “We are a long way 
from realizing a practical nuclear pile 
that will compete with coal or oil as a 
source of power.” 

When atomic power is perfected, the 
scientists said, a plant big enough to 
supply a city of 100,000 persons could 
be housed in a relatively small two-story 
building. Atomic power piles of the fu- 
ture will use enriched uranium 235 and 
be much smaller than the massive Han- 
ford, Wash., plant which runs on nat- 
ural uranium. 

Atomic power for aircraft was fore- 
cast by Dr. Lapp. Most serious problem, 
he said, will be shielding against harm- 
ful radioactivity. 

“I would estimate it would take about 
50 or 75 tons of shielding material for 
a 10,000 horsepower atomic engine,” he 
declared. 

Before atomic power plants can pro- 
duce low-cost power, the scientists said 
that radioactive isotopes from atomic 
energy piles will be put to many impor- 
tant uses by scientists. 

With radioactive materials, they pre- 
dicted new knowledge of medicine and 
biology, mass air movements and 
weather, food chemistry and packaging 
techniques, vacuum tu^s, food chemis- 
try, ocean currents and other fields. 
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The covering will keep out moisture for 
about 10 years, it is expected. 

These planes arc too large to be stored 
in buildings and therefore must remain 
in the open where they are subjected to 
all sorts of weather. In this new process 
they arc stripped of movable equipment, 
including their engines, thoftAighlly 
cleaned, then given five coats of the spe- 
cial plastic spray. 

The B-29 pictured in the Army Air 
Forces photograph on the cover of this 
Science News Letter is a trial horse 


for a new method of storage with en- 
gines removed; others will be stored with 
engines in place. 

Open spaces and ports arc bridged 
over with synthetic cobwebs, which arc 
then sprayed with a solid coat of plastics. 
Each coat sprayed on the plane is a dif- 
ferent color to enable workers to know 
when the ship is entirely covered, so as 
to prevent any leaks. The fourth coating 
has an asphalt base which excludes all 
moisture. The final coating is an alum- 
inum color, chosen because it reflects the 
rays of the sun and keeps the interior 
at a more even temperature. 

De-cocoon ing a plane is an easy and 
rapid process. It can be carried out while 
engines are being removed from storage, 
reconditioned and installed, and while 
other equipment is being returned to the 
bomber. In an emergency, the planes can 
l>c put in the air in relatively short 
order. 

Science Newe Letter, February 1, 1947 

MKDICINB 

Meeting to Study 
Thyroid Gland Action 

► THE FUNDAMENTAL physiology 
of the thyroid gland, most familiar to the 
layman when it is disordered and goiter 
icsults, was explored in a conference at 
the New York Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. J. H. Means of Harvard Medical 
School was chairman of the conlcrence. 

Doctors specializing in care of pa- 
tients with goiter and other gland dis- 
orders are joining with anatomists, bio- 
chemists, biologists, physiologists, cytolo- 
gists, pharmacologists and a veterinarian 
to pool knowledge and set the stage for 
future research. 

Material advances in this field have 
been made in recent years because of 
the availability ot new methods of study 
such as those ol enzyme chemistry, cyto- 
chemistry, tissue culture techniques, mi- 
crodisseclion, hormone assays, radio- 
active iodine and the use ot antithyroid 
drugs. 

“Future research in the field,” Dr. 
Means said, “will include such prob- 
lems as the mechanism of action of the 
thyroid and pituitary thyrotropic hor- 
mones, and particularly liow they act on 
their cellular effd^Df^ffs.^ * 

The thyrotJ^pi^^hormone is produced 
by the pituitary gland in the head and 
has an influence on the thyroid gland. 
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AUtONAUTiai 

Plastic Cocoons Bombers 
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PHYSICS 

Resnatron May Aid Radio 

Radar-jamming war veteran, this high-frequency 
generator tube produces 1 40 kilowatts at 450 megacycles. 
It may bring FM radio and television into your home. 


► ADD THE WORD “resnatron” to 
your electronics vocabulary. In the fu- 
ture this high-frequency generator tube 
may bring to your home frequency-mod- 
ulated radio and television, and it may 
be a boon to long distance high fre- 
quency communications. 

Unlike the magnetron, which m radar 
transmits ultra-high frequency power in 
short bursts, the resnatron pours out 
continuous wave power. 

Developed at the University of Cali- 
fornia beginning in 1938, the resnatron 
was used for the jamming of German 
radar during the heavy raids of the 
sjiring of 1945. 

The development of the resnatron is 
a drama-packed story of a brilliant young 
scientist whose career was interrupted 
for several years by a back injury and 
who returned to his work still lying flat 
on his back. 

Dr. David H. Sloan 

He is Dr. David H. Sloan, associate 
professor of electrical engineering. Dr. 
Sloan assisted Prof. Ernest O. Lawrence 
in the construction of the first success- 
ful linear accelerator in 1930, a machine 
which produced three and a half million 
electron volt mercury ions. 

In 19^2, Dr. Sloan designed the world’s 
first million-volt X-ray tube, which, built 
at the University of California Medical 
School, still brings relief to victims of 
cancer. He helped Prof. Lawrence build 
the first major cyclotron, which was 
completed in 1934. 

Then a back injury forced him to re- 
tire from the laboratory, and kept him 
in bed for years. 

In 1938 Dr. Sloan, still unable to move 
about, discussed with Prof. L. C. Mar- 
shall, of the Berkeley engineering staff, 
the possibility of building a high fre- 
quency tube which they conld use in a 
high-powered electron linear accelerator. 

At that time the pulsing techniques 
of radar were not known and there was 
no method for obtaining ultra-high fre- 
quency continuous wave power needed 
lor such an atom-smasher. The original 
linear accelerator had been abandoned 


l)ecausc of this and because the cyclotron 
offered a better way of obtaining high 
energy particles with known methods of 
acceleration. 

With Dr. Sloan still on his back in 
the early stages of the work, the two 
scientists worked for two years without 
result. Then in 1940 they built a tube 
that worked. In December, 1940, they 
put into operation a resnatron which set 
a world’s record for that time of high- 
frequency output; the tube produced 70 
kilowatts at about 860 megacycles. 

OSRD Project 

The project was one of the first taken 
under the wing of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development alter its for- 
mation in 1940. In 1942 it was trans- 
ferred to the Westinghousc laboratories 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa., for manufacture 
and development as a radar counter- 
measure device. Dr. W. W. Salisbury, 
working with Dr. Sloan and with the 
advice of Dr. Marshall, supervised this 
development and later directed its oper- 
ation in England. 

Two resnatrons, sending high-trc- 
qucncy power through a horn fashioned 
of chicken wire, successfully jammed 
(icrman radar as far out as 300 miles, as 
high as 30,000 feet, and tor a breadth of 
about 15 miles at the widest point. The 
jamming was good for frequencies be- 
tween 350 and 600 megacycles, which 
the Allies were most anxious to deny to 
CJerman radar. 

Through this blanked-out sliver of the 
atmosphere Allied bomljcrs traveled to 
some of their most devastating raids over 
CJcrmany. 

The resnatron incorporated one of the 
essential features which made possible 
Dr. Sloan’s million-volt X-ray tube. This 
was the “explosive burst” firing of elec- 
trons from the cathode. 

Electrons emitted from filaments in 
the tube arc fired in bursts from the 
cathode through a focusing grid at- 
rangement across a gap to the anode 
resonator where they transfer their en- 
ergy into the radio circuit which con- 
veys power to the radio antenna. 



RADAR JAMMER— The world^s 
heaviest and most powerful micro* 
wave tube, the resnatron, is being 
modified at Westinghouse Labor ato* 
ries to improve television and ultra* 
high frequency transmission. 

A second major innovation of the tube 
was the correlation of the time required 
to cross the gap and the shift in phase 
of the voltage to joermit the voltage in 
the anode resonant cavity to go through 
Its minimum value just when the elec- 
trons arrive, thereby wasting the least 
power. 

Resonant Cavity 

The resnatron was also one of the first 
tubes in which the traditional coil was 
abandoned in favor of a resonant cavity. 

Drs. Sloan and Marshall say there is 
no more powerful and efficient source of 
stable power amplification than the res- 
natron. It is the only instrument of its 
sort which has achieved in ultra-high- 
frequency operation the same efficiency 
of a high-frequency radio broadcasting 
station — about 80%. Such steady per- 
formance is necessary for broadcast oper- 
ations, and makes the resnatron partic- 
ularly applicable to television and fre- 
quency-modulated radio. 

The highest output achieved by a res- 
natron is 140 kilowatts at 450 megacycles, 
by a Westinghousc-dcvcloped model. 
Even then the power output was limited 
by the direct current supply; no resna- 
tron has yet been pushed to the limit of 
its output because of this limitation. 
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MKUICINB 

Lichen as TB Weapon 

Material from California Spanish moss appears to 
retard tuberculosis when given to guinea pigs. Further study 
will tell whether it can be used on humans. 


► A NEW WEAPON against tubertu- 
losis may have been found in long yellow 
crystals extracted from a lichen popu- 
larly known as California Spanish moss. 
'I’his plant is not at all related to the 
Si^inish moss of the Southeast, which is 
a higher seed plant belonging to the 
pineapple family. 

Announcement of the discovery is 
made by Dr. Alfred Marshak in Public 
Health Reports, official publication of the 
IJ. S. Public Health Service. Dr. Mar- 
shak’s studies were made under the fed- 
eral health service’s tuberculosis control 
division at the Hopkins Marine Station 
and The Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research. 

The material “ap[>cars to retard the 
progress of the disease” in guinea pigs, 
I^r. Marshak cautiously states. Its value 
in human tul^erculosis is not stated and 
probably will not he known without 
lurthcr study. 

“A decisive weapon for the final vic- 
tory over tulx:rculosis” will be created 
cumulatively by such research enter 
jirise, IS the editorial comment by Dr. 
llcrman E. Hilleboc, assistant surgeon 
general, U. S. Public Health Service, 
under whose division Dr. Marshak’s 
studies were published. 

Further studies of the material on am 
mals and, if justified, on human beings 
later, are m order, it appears Irom Di. 
Ililleboe’s comments. 

When guinea pigs were infected with 
human tul>erclc bacilli, there were twice 
as many deaths in the contiol animals 
as in those treated with the lichen crys- 
tals, Dr. Marshak reports. 

Untreated animals during the last two 
weeks of the ex|xrritnent lost more than 
twice as much weight as the treated ones. 
On the basis of these facts and the au- 
topsy findings Dr. Marshak concludes 
that “the group of animals treated with 
the crystalline substance showed much 
less disease than the controls.” 

The material w'as given in oil by daily 
hyiMKlcrmic injections. No ‘‘obvious” 
toxic effects appeared. 

Before the guinea pig trials, tests had 
showed that the material completely 
checked human tuberculosis germs in 


the test tube in concentrations of 1:50,- 

000 . 

Although it also has an inhibiting 
effect against pneumococci, streptococci 
and some staphylococci, it did not show 
any ability to save mice from death when 
infected with type II pneumonia. 

Details of chemical studies of the ma- 
terial, which has an empirical formula 
of CiflHj^Ott arc also given in the report. 
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MEOrciNB 

Brain Tissue Extract 
May Rival Penicillin 

► AN I^XTRAC'T of brain tissue ap- 
pears as a potential rival to penicillin as 
a weapon against infection with one 
kind of germ, Staphylococcus aureus, in 
studies by Dr. Leo G. Nutini and Sister 
h>a Maria Lynch of the Institutum Divi 
'Ehomae. 

In tests on mice the brain extract was 
more effective than penicillin m pre 
venting illness from the staphylococcus 
infection and in sjxrcding recovery when 
given after infection had been estab- 
lished, the scientists report in the Journal 
of Bactenology (Dec., 1946). 

Staphylococcus aureus is familiar to 
most jiersons as the organism causing 
l)oils and abscesses but it may also cause 
more serious conditions such as menin- 
gitis, pneumonia and bone infection. The 
brain material effective against it may 
l>e extracted from either beef or humhn 
brain. 

Science Newe Letter, Fehriuiry J, J9^7 

I'llYSICS 

Successful V>2 Rocket 
Has Automatic Pilot > 

► A (iERMAN V-2 rocket, equipped 
with an American developed automatic 
pilot system, has made a successful flight 
over the desert at White Sands, New 
Mcx., Army Ordnance officials revealed. 

The automatic pilot, which varied the 
altitude of the rocket in flight, was hailed 
as a forerunner of the first remote-con- 
trolled rocket. 

Army officers said details of the per- 


formance of the new system arc being 
tabulated but probably will be placed 
under military security. The rocket was 
fired Jan. 23. 

The automatic pilot system, devel- 
oped by the General Electric Company, 
has a small gadget, called the “wobbu- 
later,” which causes the rocket to weave 
up and down in flight by varying the 
gyro steering-control. 

Although V-2*s arc being fired every 
two weeks, the next test of the new 
American control system will not be 
mailc for several months. Army officers 
said. Other flights use the steering con- 
trols which the Nazis developed for the 
missile. 
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AKKONAUTlCa 

Crash Not Blamed on GCA 

No one system is sufficient for bod-weather landing, 
authorities state. Radar operators radio directions to pilot 
who makes actual landing himself. 


► THE CRASH of a Navy plane at the 
Oakland, Calif., airport recently while 
making a radar-directed landing in low- 
cciling weather cannot he taken as a 
condemnation of the radar ground- 
approach equipment used, authorities in 
Washington state. 

Tens of thousands of sale landings 
have been made, many in zero-zero 
weather, with this war-developed type of 
equipment called GCA for short. Both 
.\rmy and Navy have used it extensively 
in America and in Europe, unassisted by 
any of the other instrument-landing dc 
vices. Many of these GCA landings were 
made by pilots who knew nothing of 
the method until they approached an 
overcast airfield and picked up instruc- 
nons by radio which ordered them to 
maneuver and land as directed. 

Directions by Radio 

Basically, in the ground-control-ap- 
proach landing system radar operators on 
the flying field near the runway pick up 
on scanning radar any approaching 
plane within some 20 to 30 miles regard- 
less of darkness, clouds or fog, and di- 
rect its pilot by ordinary radio into posi- 
tion for landing. While one radar 
scope shows the position of the moving 
plane, another shows the end of the run- 
way. By a process of sujx:rjX)sing the 
shadow picture on one scope with that 
on the other, the relation of plane to 
runway is noted and instructions can be 
given the pilot to bring him into line 
With the runway and to lower him to 
land. The actual landing he makes on 
his own, taking over as soon as he can 
H*c the landing strip and the runway 
marker lights. 

The GC'A is a type of landing aid 
that will probably play an important part 
in commercial aviation in the future. 
The war-devclo|^d type of equipment 
needs adaptation before it can be in- 
stalled in commercial airports satisfac- 
torily. Already such conversion is Ix'- 
•og made. Three airports, in Wash 
mgton, New York and Chicago, will 
have GCA apparatus in use by the fhid- 
dlc of February. This apparatus is being 


located in the control tower at each 
port so that complete air traffic will be 
directed from one center. It is improved 
equipment that can be operated by only 
two men where the earlier types located 
in trucks on the field required five op- 
erators. For 24-hour operation seven days 
a week, eight operators are required, but 
this IS much less than the 20 needed with 
the older equipment. 

GCA Is Supplement 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
that has charge of the major commercial 
.nrports and is making these installa- 
tions with the c(x>peration of the Army 
and the Navy, lielieves that the real 
1 unction of (K'A is to supplement its 
three-element instrument-landing system 
which IS now installed in about 30 ports, 
with many other installations in the near 
future. 

The three-element system utilizes ra- 
ti lo-lx'am approach paths, glide paths for 
lowering to the lunway, and radio-lx-am 
markers to give a pilot his distances from 


the runway. These latter arc fan-like 
lieams thrown vertically upward, cross- 
ing the path of the plane. In connection 
with this system an electronic automatic 
pilot is coming into use. This holds a 
plane on both the approach beam and 
the downward glider path more accu- 
rately, it is claimed, than it can be held 
by the average human pilot. 

Experts arc in agreement, it is under- 
stood, that no single one of the present 
bad-weather landing systems is sufficient 
by itself for all conditions. A combi- 
nation may be the solution. How 
ever, whatever installations are made, 
they will be costly. With the thrcc-clc- 
ment system, planes must lx: properly 
equipped. With GCA, no special equip- 
ment in the planes is required, but the 
ground equipment is expensive to con- 
struct, install and o|x:rate. The three 
(i('A installations now being made will 
cost approximately $100,000 each, merely 
lor conversion and installation. 

Improvements in the present (jCA arc 
already on their way. A new long-range 
radar unit has been developed that will 
have a sweep range of ISO miles. Also a 
radar scanning unit is iimler develop- 
ment which will show on the sco|x: only 
moving objects, eliminating the present 
confusion on ground based radar scopes 
that results from pulse reflections from 
neighboring towering buildings or other 
objects. 
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CONTROL TOWER CONSOLE— Thh unit, developed by the Army Air 
Forces for air safety, incorporates all the utilities necessary to control air 
traffic that have been scattered throughout the tower. 
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XC-99 — World*s largest land-based aircraft, the Army Air Forces* XC-99 
cargo and troop transport is nearing completion at Consolidated Vultee*s 
plant in San Diego, Calif. 


BNGINKBRING 

Oil Shale Yields Uranium 


► URANIUM, used in generating 
atomic energy, is one of several byprod- 
ucts obtained in producing oil from 
shale in Sweden, the American Chemi- 
cal Society was told by Dr. Gustav Eg- 
lofl, director of research of the Universal 
Oil Products Company. 

The shale, he said, is radioactive and 
contains about 220 grams of uranium ox- 
ide per ton, or nearly half a |X)und. It 
contains also aluminum, vanadium and 
molyb Icnum, valuable products for 
which the Swedish government is seek- 
ing profitable uses in an effort to make 
the shale-processing program self-sus- 
taining. 

Progress in producing oil from oil 
shale in any part of the world is of in- 
terest in America because the United 
States has an estimated 100,000,000,000- 
barrei oil reserve in its shale which will 
rapidly come into use as natural petro- 
leum reserves decrease. Industrial pro- 
duction of shale oil in Sweden is cen- 
tered in a J25,000,000 plant at Kvarn- 
torp, where 2,000 barrels a day are re- 
fined. The residual spent shale is used 
as fuel in boilers for the generation of 
electricity. 

Heat from electric heaters is used to 
force oil up out of the shale through 
pipes in the form of vapors, he stated. 
Temperatures required arc near 1,000 
degrees Fahrenheit, and it takes three 
months to heat the deposit. Two months 
are then required to distill the under- 
ground shale. Normally, about 30 years 


would pass before the earth had cooled 
to its original temperature. While heated, 
the soil produces vegetation at unusual 
speeds and of greatly increased size. 

Science Neiva f,€tter, February I, 19J^7 
ABRONAUTICS 

One-Ton Liaison Plane 
Clears 50-Foot Obstacle 

► A ONE-TON plane, one of the first 
designed especially for liaison work, is 
revealed by the Army. It will be known 
as the Boeing L-15A and can clear a 
50-foot obstacle within 600 feet of 
take-off. 

The L-15A will be used by the Army 
principally for reconnaissance, observa- 
tion, aerial photography and emergency 
supply operations. It is an all-metal two- 
place plane, powered with a 125-horse- 
power Lycoming engine, has a normal 
cruising speed of 100 miles an hour, and 
can remain aloft two and a half hours 
at this speed. 

A distinguishing feature of the new 
plane is its gondola, which fiouses the 
powerplant, pilot and observer, and 
takes up the entire fuselage. A long 
boom, extending to the rear of the top 
of the gondola, supports the plane’s two 
rudder controls. With its high wings a^d 
boom, full visibility in all directions is 
available to the pilot and observer. The 
plane is so constructed that it can be 
quickly taken apart for shipment by 
truck. 

Science Newe Letter, February i. JP^7 


ABRONAUTICS 

B-36 Brother, XC-99, 

Is Being Completed 

► A CARGO brother of the Army’s big- 
gest bomber, the B-36, has rolled out of 
the Consolidatcd-Vultcc shops, is being 
completed, and will lx: ready for flight 
tests in April, it is cx[x:cted. 

Like the B-36, which made its initial 
flight late in the summer of 1946, the 
brother plane, the XC-99, can carry a 
load of 100,000 pounds, or could 
carry 400 passengers. Both have a wing- 
span of 230 feet and a length about four- 
fifths of this distance. Their 57-foot tail 
surfaces stick up in the air to the fifth- 
story windows of an ordinary office 
building. 

The XC-99 is designed to carry air- 
Ixjrne divisions of the Army as well as 
cargo. It is powered by six Pratt-Whit- 
ney engines of the pusher type, turning 
19-foot reversible pitch propellers. With 
reduced loads, it will have a range of 
8,000 miles at a speed in excess of 300 
miles an hour. 

Roth the B-36 and the XC-99 are 
roughly 40% larger than the famed B-29 
Superfortress. The cargo plane has a 
carrying capacity about 10 times as great 
as the Army’s C-82 flying box car, the 
Fairchild Packet, into which a loaded 
truck can be driven up a ramp to its 
wide rear doors. It has three times the 
carrying capacity of the C-54, the 
standard big transport of the war. This 
is the four-engined Douglas Skymaster, 
built in several models, one of which was 
equipped for the personal use of the 
President of the United States. 

Scirnce Newa Letter, February i, 19A7 
ABRONAUTICS 

Device Warms up Noses 
Of Planes for Take-Off 

s 

^ IT IS a notorious fact that airplanes 
can’t take off when their noses arc cold. 
To speed the warming-up process, espe- 
cially on muddy, slushy or snowy fields, 
Thomas F. Spackman of Chicago has 
devised a highly compact, mobile heater 
using liquid fuel and delivering hot air 
to the desired spots through collapsible 
ducts. It has both wide-tired wheels and 
broad sled runners, either of which can 
be swung into action in a moment, ac- 
cording to the condition of the ground. 
Rights on patent 2,414,214 are assigned 
to the Stewart-Warner Corporation. 

Science Newe Letter, February 1, 
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MBDICINI 

Caronamide Aids Penicillin 

Chemical increases penicillin concentration in blood, 
and possibly will increase the effectiveness and decrease 
the frequency of doses of penicillin. 

► BETTER RESULTS in penicillin 


treatment may result from a new chemi- 
cal. It causes a three fold or better in- 
crease in penicillin concentration in the 
blood than is otherwise attained by a 
dose of the mold chemical. 

The new chemical, called caronamide 
tor short, is announced by Dr. Karl H. 
Beyer of Sharp and Dohme’s Medical 
Research Division in a report in Science 
(Jan. 24). 

Caronamide was made to fit specifica- 
tions for a compound that would check 
the rapid excretion of penicillin by the 
kidneys. In drawing the specifications 
for such a compound, Dr. Beyer took 
advantage of a known mechanism of 
kidney cells. One scientist who has 
made a long study ot kidney physi- 
ology says it is the first lime this mech- 
anism has been taken advantage of for 
the purjX)sc of treating disease. 

The mechanism is the one by which 
cells lining little tubes in the kidneys, 
called tubules, can take penicillin out of 
the blood stream, transport it across the 
cell and dump it into the lumen or clear 
space in the tubule. Once in the tubule 
lumen, penicillin is rapidly excreted 
from the body. Alx)ut four-fifths of each 
dose of penicillin is lost this way within 
two or three hours. 

Previously scientists have tried to stop 
this rapid excretion ot penicillin by giv- 
ing either diodrast or another chemical, 
p-aminohippurate, which arc excreted 
by the same mechanism. Giving either 
of these with penicillin saturates the 
mechanism by a “mass action.’* 

The penicillin excretion mechanism 
works through an enzyme. Scientists 
have been able to check the action of 
other enzymes by chemicals which suc- 
cessfully competed with the enzyme for 
other chemicals the enzyme required. 
So Dr. Beyer wrote his specifications for 
a chemical that would successfully com- 
pete with the kidney tubule penicillin ex- 
cretion enzyme. Other specifications 
were for reversibility of the process, lack 
of effect on any other kidney mechanism 
and lack of toxicity. 

Caronamide, or 4*-carboxyphcnylme- 
thanesulfonanilide, was synthesized to 
these specifications by the organic chem- 


istry department of the Sharp and 
Dohme laboratories. Tests on dogs and 
humans showed that caronamide 
achieves the purpose for which it was 
made. 

As a result, it is cxjx'ctcd that penicillin 
will be more effective and tan perhaps 
be given in less frequent doses. Typhoid 
fever, brucellosis and subacute bacterial 
endocarditis, which is a kind of heart 
disease, are among the highly resistant 
infections which may yield to combined 
treatment with penicillin and carona- 
midc. 

Snrnrr Newit Letter, February /, HH7 

Pll\.sics 

Amplified Radio Frequencies 
Identify Chemical Elements 

^ THE NUCLEUS of an atom is turned 
into a miniature radio transmitter, 
sending out a signal that identifies the 
atom, in a new technique developed by 
Dr. Felix Bloch in collaboration with 
Dr. William W. Hansen and Martin 


Packard, all of Stanford University. 

Amplified radio frequencies repro- 
duced on an oscillograph screen show 
the observer what frequency the atom 
responds to. Each element has a charac- 
teristic frequency to which it resonates 
in a magnetic field under the influence 
of radio-frequency electric current. 

Test materials are first placed in tiny 
glass vials in the field of a powerful 
clcctro-magnet. Spinning the vials in the 
magnetic field induces a radio-frequency 
current into the nuclei of the atoms. 
When the nuclei are spinning at right 
angles to the field, the frequency of the 
signal from the atom can he determined 
by a sensitive receiver, revealing the 
identity of the element. 

The nucleus of a hydrogen atom, a 
proton, will whirl as fast as 42,500,000 
times a second in a powerful magnetic 
field. Dr. Bloch has l^en using protons 
in his testing which has revealed the 
hydrogen in solution or in paraffin. 

Dr. Bloch said that the technique is 
not yet ready for practical scientific 
work. 

Science Newe Letter, February /, 19^7 

The wooly coat of a lamb draws it- 
self more closely about the animal in 
rainy weather, thus sealing in the nat- 
ural heat of the body; the increased 
moisture and the animars heat cause 
the wool to curl more tightly. 



CHEMICAL ANALYSIS— Dt. Felix Bloch (right), professor of physics at 
Stanford University, and Dr* W* W* Hansen, director of the Stanford Micro- 
wave Laboratory, examine the equipment used in their research work on 
qualitative analysis by radio frequency. 
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m of tube E 13 to 

'it«r from B to F 

■ittr from F to B 

he flow of water through D 


SECTION 1 Imagine a 4” cube made up of 64 one-inch 
cubes, each numbered as shown in the diagram No. 17 is 
directly back of 1. and 33 is directly behind 17. etc The 
location of cubes also can be described in terms of a rec 
tangular coordinate system For any arrangement of the 
cubes, the origin of the coordinate system shall be the lower 
left front corner For example, as the cubes ore arranged 
in the diagram, cube 13 is located in position 1, 1, 1 Cube 
17 18 located in position 1. 4, 2 and cube 52. in position 4, 
4. 4 



QUESTIONS FOR SECTION I 

90 A hole was drilled through the center of cube 10 and on 
through the intervening cubes through the center of 
cube 58. Similarly a hole was drilled from cube 34 to 
cube 46 What cube has thereby two holes drilled 
through if* 

( ) I 38 
( ) 2 42 

( ) 3, 50 
() 4. 66 

91. Which of the following pairs of cubes are closest to- 
gether'* 

( ) i 3 and 35 
( ) 2 29 and 45 

( ) 3. 32 and 33 
( ) 4 59 and 61 


sed to 6U the reservoir bottle, 
iind H would be unnecessary 
land L should be closed 
r hpuld be open 

1 ^ A (X)uld not be nyln Uined ^ 
TScrinnIgTn?i!mcnSlTraK {o an ob- 
elther on the basis of the number of 
‘Hlinit quantity is contained in it, or on 
Tfiiitinn in a senes of greater and lesser 
id kind," is a dcBnition of what? (An- 
fH'5 words.) 


included angle of one triangle are 
to two sides and the included 
triangle What conclusion can you 
In less than 10 words ) 


[lll< y IS a form of lever with equal 
I gam in force in the use of a fUed 
Isucr m less than 15 words.) 


ppports a rank growth of vegetation. 
I It has a thick forest cover, erosion 
id gullying is greatly hindered and 
■R entirely prevented Give one rea- 


92 If all the cubes w'erc thoroughly mixed and only one 
cube drawn at random, what are the chances that its 
number would contain the digit 3** 

( ) I 1 in 4 
( ) 2 5 in Irt 

_3 7 in 16 

122-126!^ 

Below in Column III are listed the names of some out- 
standing Arm iican .scientists In column IV are listed sev- 
< ml fields of science For each scientist in Column III, put 
the numbei of his field of science (Column IV) m the 
parentheses at the left of bus name. 



Column III 

122. ( ) Adams, Roger 

123. ( ) Compton, Arthur H. 

124 ( ) Kettering, C. F. 

125 ( ) Shapley, Harlow 

120. ( ) Tlioi ndike, Edward L 


Column IV 

1 Astronomy 

2 Botanv 

3 Chemistry 

4 Engineering 
5. Geology 

6 Physics 
7. Psychology 


|hafi 40 words ) 


Below are a number of .statements Some reflect recent de- 
velopments tjr achievements in science, while others are 

false .sldtimcn’s Mark each true statement with an X. 

Mark each false statement O 

( ) 127 Jets of air are discharged at the tips of rotor 

bl.iflt’s of helicopters to improve the efficiency of 
the vertical climb in ait craft 

( ) 128 Fighter planes equipped with reversible pitch 

piopellers are enabled to reven»e their direc- 
tion more rapidly than planes without suefh pro- 

polleis. 

( ) 129 Not over one-tenth of the stars in our galaxy 

are closer to its center than it our sun. 

( ) 130 Prehistoric skulls with filed teeth have been dis- 
covered m the 1940's for the first lime in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

( ) 131 Crown gall of plants, often called plant cancer, 

ha& be p eured by the application of crude peni- 
cillin 

( ) 132 DDT *.ucce.ssfully wiped out gypsy- nioih cater 

' pillar .1 on a test woodland tract 

( 1 133. Manufactured gas, unlike natural gas, has been 

» found harmless to potted plants and cut 
flow I rs 

( ) 134. Quinine has been synthesized from a coal-tar 

derivative 


(IBNBKAL 8CIBNCB 

Test Your Scientific 
Ability with This Sample 

► ir YOU HAVE wondered what kind 
of ability it takes to be a scientist, here 
IS a chance to find out. 

Try to answer the questions of this 
section of a science aptitude test that has 
just been given to thousands of high 
school seniors. It will take about 40 min- 
utes to do all the questions, but you can 
try a few of them for your amusement 
in less time. 

You will have as a result some idea 
of the kind of problems that a scientist 
has to tackle and you can decide for your- 
self whether you have or like to use the 
reasoning ability scientists must use. 

Some of the high school seniors who 
tried the Science Talent Search aptitude 
test this year took one look at the ques- 
tions and decided that they could not do 
it. They might have had too low an esti- 
mate ot their ability because the test was 
made quite difficult by intention to elimi- 
nate those students who do not have the 
perseverance to finish a job, a prime 
requisite for research. 

You, too, can take one look at the 
questions and then decide not to try 
them. That is your privilege, of course. 
But you may be failing on determination 
to do a job, not potential scientific ability. 

More than the aptitude test, sampled 
here, was used in picking the hoys and 
girls who arc judged to be scientifically 
gifted. The aptitude test was only one 
hurdle in the selection method. 

The questions on this page are repro 
diiccd from the aptitude test of the Sixth 
Annual Science Talent Search. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls in their senior 
year in the nation's secondary schools 
look the full test as part of their entry 
III the search. Three hundred were se- 
lected for honors and 40 were invited 
to the Science Talent Institute at Wash- 
ington, Feb. 28-Mar. 4, to compete for 
$1 1,00(1 in Westinghousc Science Scholar- 
ships. 

Try these test questions on a friend — 
or yourself. Finish all questions in one 
sitting and do not look at the answers, 
printed on page 76, until you are 
through. 

In addition, each contestant filled out 
a personal data blank and wrote an 
es.say describing some scientilic pro|cti 
he has done or wishes to do. Teachers 
filled out a recommendation form and 
principals reported scholarship. All arc 
used in choosing winners. 

(Turn to page 76) 
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Iodine IS one of the essential food 
nutrients required for adequate nutri- 
tion of farm livestock and poultry. 


Sandblasting metal surfaces before 
painting is the only method, it is 
claimed, which thoroughly cleans steel of 
everything, including mill scale. 

Cold-blooded frogs, when they thaw 
out of hibernation in the spring, imme- 
diately break into song, each to his own 
retrain. 

Acetylene blac\, a chemical powder, 
when injected into the inner tubes of 
automobile tires, collects and dissipates 
the static electricity which is generated 
in the tire by friction. 

Germany, Italy and Japan arc the least 
provided of all large nations with impor- 
tant metals and minerals such as oil, iron 
ore, copper, tin, bauxite, iron-alloy met- 
als, gold and asbestos; Italy also lacks 
coal. 
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From Page 73 

The test was devised for the Science 
Talent Search by Dr. Harold A. Edgcr- 
ton, professor of psychology, Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Steuart Hen- 
derson Britt, psychologist. New York 
City. 

Of the thousands of boys and girls 
who have taken the examination, not 
one made a perfect score. When you try 
this selection of questions from the ex- 
amination you should, thcrclorc, not 
expect to find that you have checked 
all the right answers. 

To save your time, only typical ques- 
tions out of the original three-hour ex- 
amination arc reproduced on this page. 
You should be able to answer the 39 
questions in about 40 minutes. 

Don’t read further. Cover up the fol- 
lowing paragraph until you have taken 
the test. 

The correct answers to part A arc: 
1, 1; 2, 3; 3, 3; 4, 3; 5, 3; 6, 3; 7, 2; 8, 1; 
9, 4; 10, 1; 11, 2; 12, 3; 13, 2; 14, 2; 15, 
3; 16, 1. The right answers to Pan B 
include: 61, 3; 62, 3: 63, 2; 90, 2; 91, 2; 
92, 1. In Part C any wording which ex- 
presses clearly the following ideas is cor- 
rect for the first three questions: 101, 
measurement, or process of measure- 
ment; 102, the triangles are congruent, 
the same or equal; 103, distances moved 
by the load and applied force are equal. 

Either of the following ideas for ques- 
tion 104 is correct: the mass of roots 
distributed through the soil, together 
with the mat of organic matter on the 
surface, holds the soil firmly in place and 
enables it to resist the pressure of the 
moving water; or, the mat of vegetation 
acting like a sponge absorbs the water 
and permits it to drain off so slowly 
that the destructively erosive effect oi 
sudden rushes of water after storms is 
prevented. The items of column III 
of questions 122 to 126 should have the 
following numbers beside them in this 
order: 3, 6, 4, 1, 7. Your true and false 
marks should appear as follows: 127, X; 
128, O; 129, 0; 130, X; 131, X; 132, X; 
133,0; 134, X, 

If you arc a man and answered cor 
redly 25 of the questions, or if a woman 
and gave the correct answer to 21 to 22 
of them, you did about as well as the 
average high school student completing 
the examination. But remember, all of 
the youngsters taking the exam arc su 
perior students. Those of you who an- 
swered 33 to 35 of the questions cor- 
rectly are probably gifted in science. 

Science Newa Letter, February 1, 19S7 


RADAR 

Matascope D«t«cts Signals 
S«nt by lnfra-R«d Rays 

► INVISIBLE enemy night signals and 
communication of spoken messages by 
infra-red rays were detected by Ameri- 
cans by use of an instrument, details 
of which arc now revealed, that con- 
verted the “black light” radiation into 
visible images. 

The instrument, called the mctascopc, 
was developed at the American Optical 
Company by a group of scientists headed 
by Prof. Brian O’Brien of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. The principal elements 
of the pocket-sized telescope include a 
correcting lens, a spherical mirror, a 
phosphor for converting invisible infra- 
red rays into visible light, and an eye- 
piece lens system. 

A Schmidt-type correcting lens is an 
important part of the device. Prior to the 
war there were less than a dozen lenses 
of this type in the world, and these were 
used in high-speed astronomical photog- 
raphy. Production was a slow hand proc- 
ess. American Optical Company scien- 
tists, however, developed a method by 
which lenses for the metascopc were 
rapidly produced. This made the infra- 
red detector possible. 

Science Newe Letter, February t, 19^7 
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HBALTII 

Body Heat Warms Feet 


► MANY A PERSON tries to escape 
cold feet in winter by crowding an extra 
pair of socks or stockings into snug 
shoes. This is a mistake. If you need 
extra socks, wear oversized shoes with 
loose socks inside. Better than concentrat^ 
ing on foot gear, however, is to keep the 
Ix^y as a whole warm, scientists of the 
climatology and environmental protec- 
tion section of the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General advise. 

Cold hands and feet, they point out, 
are the first result of general body cool- 
ing. When the body begins to cool, the 
main blood supply to hands and feet is 
automatically cut off. If the body is kept 
warm enough by clothing and exercise, 
the blood must flow to the feet and hands 
to keep the lx)dy cool. This will help 
keep the hands and feet warm. 

Exercise to keep warm is good, but 
do not let the feet sweat if it can be 
avoided. This is because moisture greatly 
increases cooling. So remember to keep 
shoes and socks dry, protecting them 
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from both the moisture of wet streets 
and roads and the moisture of sweat. 

Foot covering that will average about 
an inch thick preferably with resistance 
to water penetration from rain or snow 
is advised by the scientists for cold 
weather. 

If the feet do get cold, warm them 
gradually, massaging them with warm 
hands. Resist the impulse to rush to the 
fire or radiator to warm up when you 
come in from outdoors on a cold day. 
If you do stand in front of the fire or 
other heat source, turn your back to it 
while stamping your feet and clapping or 
wringing your hands to warm up the 
body as evenly as possible. Otherwise 
you may be in for chilblains. 

Avoid sitting or lying for long i^ieriods 
with cold feet, the scientists warn. Sick 
or injured persons who cannot exercise 
to keep the feet warm should keep them 
elevated. 

Scif’tice Netvn Letter, February t, ^9^7 


GBOLOflY 

Bomb-Like Meteor Chunks 
May Have Hit Indiana 

► DID CHUNKS of a falling meteor 
burst with atom-bomb-like violence over 
northern Indiana, a few hundred mil- 
lion years ago.^ There is some reason to 
believe that they did, states Robert S. 
Dietz, Urbana, 111., geologist, in Science 
(Jan. 10). 

A quarry near Kentland, Ind., has 
exposed evidence of some highly violent 
kind of disturbance in the St. Peter 
sandstone, a geological formation of 
great geologic age. Hitherto it has been 
assumed that the disruptions of the strata, 
elsewhere quite flat and even, had been 
caused by a half-smothered blow up of 
a volcanic pocket far below, in some 
long-gone period. 

However, Mr. Dietz points out, the 
shape and position of the dislocated 
(onical rock masses indicate strongly 
that the explosion took place above, not 
Wow, the disturbed zone. And the only 
imaginable source for such an explosion 
would be meteorites, heated to the shat- 
tering-point by their passage through 
the earth’s atmosphere, and finally 
plunging into the ground. 

In ages after their fall, the upper levels 
containing the meteorite craters, as well 
as the meteorite fragments themselves, 
were eroded away, leaving only the in- 


verted-cone “roots” in the soft sand- 
stone. Later still, during the Ice Age, a 
new covering of clay and soil was de- 
{xisitcd over the ermlcd surface, burying 
the evidence until quarrying operations 
brought it to light again. 

Setenre News Letter, February 1, I9i7 

Maple wood may take a place along 
with the black walnut long used in the 
labrication of rifle stocks and hand- 
guards, tests by the U. S. Army show. 


Atoms, Planets k 
Stars 

A DRAWING TO SCALE 
(Size 23''x48'') 

Dr. Albert Einstein Wrote as 
follows: 

waH extremely pleased to 
receive your beautiful drawing 
which gives a vivid representa- 
tion of our solar system. I have 
hung it on the wall of my room 
to look often at it. It should, in 
my opinion, be printed and made 
accessible to all elementary and 
secondary schools in the country. 

‘Tf you will permit I will try to 
interest educators in it. 

**Sincerely yours, 

A. Einstein.” 

“I have never before seen the 
various features of the solar sys- 
tem and the earth ahown so skill- 
fully.” — Dr. M. M. Leighton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

A Graphic Rrprc«rnlallon Corrrinf the 
Following: 

1 The eoUr uyutom to scale eud the move- 

ments of the planets, etc. 

2 A “Time Table" for rocket ships show- 

ing arrival time from the planet Earth 

3 The Elements, giving the melting and 

boiling points, density and atomic 
weghts 

4 ~ Comparative size uf the sun to the 

orbit of the moon around the earth. 

5- Comparative size of the star Betelgeuee 
to the orbits of ttie planets 
(I Sectional view thru the earth showing 
the pressure at earth's core. etc. 

7 Twenty of the brightest stare and their 
distances. 

8— Our solar system In a nut shell. Shows 

our r latlve distance to other stars 

9 - -Our location in the Milky Way Galaxy, 

and time to reach nearest star. 

19 Curvature of the earth with comparative 
heights and depths. 

11 A drawing showing the way of measur- 
ing the distance to near stare. 

12— Showing movement of comet tails, and 

their paths thru outer space. 

13— The Moon TemMratures. distance diam- 

eter AND OTHEB INFOBMATION. 


PRINTED ON 70.LB. REGULAR FINISH 
OFFSET PAPER 

■Vice $2.50 
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Equine Evolution 


► HORSES iKcame horses l)ecausc grass 
began to grow on the earth, Proh 0. M. 
S. Watson of University College, Lon- 
don, points out. There were primitive 
horses on the earth before the first 
grassc-s apj^carcil. The little cohippus, as 
well as several of his larger successors, 
never tasted grass. They chewed other 
forage, probably the green leaves and 
soft twigs of shrubs, as goats and deer 
do today. Evolutionary progress toward 
larger size an<l more s|H*cialized teeth 
was relatively slow. 

Then, about midway through the Age 
of Mammals, perhaps thirty million years 
ago, grasses evolved. At the same time, 
sweeping climatic changes drastically re- 
duced the amount of forest, which was 
replaced with open lands where grasses 


YOUR 

HAIR 


AND ns CADE 


By 0 . L LmIii, M. D. nd H. T. Bthnau, M. D. 

NEW, REVISED. EXPANDED BDITtON-JOBT OUTI 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice in thii book 
Two medloal ipeolaliita have here pooled their 
knowledge to give you in plain language the up-to- 
date aolentllle facts now available about hair. They 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
stimulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, common and uncommon, aa 

Dandruff— gray hair— dhlnnlng hair— ears ef the 
scalp— baldnese ■abnorusal types of hair— exceealve 
elllne se b rittle depneae— hair falling eul— Infectlan 
— parasitea— hair hyttene, etc., etc. 

lledloal aolence la better equipped than aver before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or. If It already exlate, to 
deal effectively with It. 

“A worthwhile book full of Important Information " 
-Ohio Bute Medical Journal. 

Price It.td. Incl. pectage. k-day-Meney-Back Oaarantee 

RMERKON BOOKS. Inr.. Dept. 7M-C. U1 W. 19th 
■treat. New York 11 


could move in and take possession. 

Ancestral horses quit hovering around 
the brushy edges of the forests and ven- 
tured out onto the developing open 
plains. They evolved the present com- 
plex, high-crowned type of back teeth 
characteristic of horses, to grind their 
new food. Horses had become horses. 

If grass was a positive factor in the 
evolution of the horse, bloodthirsty pred- 
atory animals served as a negative fac- 
tor. They necessitated the development 
of his long, |x>werful legs and efficient 
hooves, which enabled him to get away 
fast when danger threatened. We owe 
the fleet horses of today largely to the 
patient selective efforts of long-extinct 
packs of wolves and similar beasts of 
prey, which picked off the slow speci- 
mens for food and permitted only the 
fastest to survive. 

Science News Letter, February I, IQJ^T 


CKKAMICS 

Glass-Free Porcelain 
Fills High-Strength Needs 

► GLASS-FREE porcelains, of particu- 
lar value in airplane sparkplugs and ra- 
dar transformers, have been developed 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 
Withstanding heat up to 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, they will have many appli- 
cations in high-temperature electrical 
installations. 

In making these new jxircelains such 
materials as alumina, hcryllia, zirconia 
and thoria arc used. Also added arc mi- 
nor quantities of other metallic oxides, 
hut they contain no silica. 

One is a high-bcryllia porcelain con- 
taining 84% beryllia, 8% zirconia and 
small amounts of lime and alumina. An- 
other contains 80% zirconia, 10% bcryl- 
lia, and 10% magnesia. 

The development of glass-free ceramic 
bodies has been a project of the Bureau 
since 1940, but it was pushed forward 
during the war to meet special needs. 
Modern applications demand a porce- 
lain of high mechanical strength, par- 
ticularly at elevated temperatures, and 
good resistance to thermal shock, proper- 
ties not found in ordinary pordblain. 

Conventional porcelains contain feld- 
spar in the mixture which reacts as a 
flux with the clay and silica to form a 
certain amount of a liquid glass that 
fills the tiny spaces between the crystals. 
This glass softens and deforms under 
stress at temperatures much lower than 
those at which the crystalline parts 
liquefy. The strength of the porcelain is 
largely dependent upon the matrix of 


glass. For this reason a glass-free porce- 
lain was desired. 

Science Newe Letter, February 1. /PJ7 

AIRONAUTXOB 

Gas-Turbine, Jet-Propulsion 
Engines Power Navy XF2R-1 

► WITH A GAS-TURBINE engine in 
front and a jet-propulsion engine in the 
rear, the new Navy XF2R-1 is a notable 
addition to speedy combat aircraft. It is 
an experimental plane and has now com- 
pleted many tests in the air, the Navy 
revealed. 

This new plane is the second fighter 
in the Ryan Fireball series. In the first 
the forward engine was of the conven- 
tional reciprocating type. The forward 
engine in this is a General Electric 
TG-100 "prop-jet’* gas-turbine. The rear 
thermal jet engine is a General Electric 
M6. 

The use of the gas-turbine gives the 
XF2R-1 a long thin hullet-like nose. A 
large spinner on the hub of the Hamil- 
ton-Standard four-bladed propeller in- 
creases the streamlined effect. The new 
plane, with a wing span of 40 feet and 
an over-all length of 36 feet, will prob- 
ably be in the 500-mile-an-hour class. 

Science Newe Letter, February 1, 19k7 
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Books of the Week 


ADJUSTMENT TO PHYSICAL HANDKjVP AND 
ILLNESS: A Survey of the Social Psychol- 
ogy of Physique and Disability — Roger 
Barker, Beatrice Wright and Mollie Go- 
nick — Science Research Council, 372 
p., illus., paper. $2. Bui. 55. 1946. 

Applied Plastic Product Design— Robert 
Davis and Ronald Beck — Prentice^Hall. 
285 p., illus., 16. Plastic product design 
principles for use by engineers and students 
in plastics. 

Can Science Save Us? — G eorge A. Lund- 
berg — Longmans, 122 p.. pai^r, 11; cloth, 
$1.75. A University of Washington sociol- 
ogist outlines the possibilities that the sci- 
entific method, applied to all social prob- 
lems, presents our best hope of achieving 
a better society. 

Chemistry for Our Times — Elbert C. 
Weaver and Laurence S. Foster — McCrau - 
Hill, 738 p, illus., $2.48. A basic first 
book for the high school student of chem- 
istry, stressing scientific principles, con- 
sumer approach, and the impact of chem- 
istry on everyday life. 

Coyotes — Wilfrid S. Bronson — Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 62 p., illus, $1.75. A nat- 
ural science picture book for younger chil- 
dren, describing the habits of this wild, 
freedom-loving American animal. 


MEim'INR 


► PATIENTS with hemorrhage from 
stomach ulcers or other stomach and in- 
testinal conditions can have the bleeding 
stopped by swallowing a dose of throm- 
bin, one of the blood’s own clotting 
chemicals. A method of using this ma- 
terial effectively to stop bleeding from 
the stomach and upper intestinal tract 
was announced by Dr. Byrne M. Daly of 
Wayne University C'ollcgc ol Medicine 
at the meeting of the American (College 
of Surgeons. 

Bclorc swallowing the thrombin, the 
patients with hemorrhage swallow a 
couple of ounces of a phosphate solution 
and the thrombin is given dissolved in 
the same solution. The phosphate acts 
as a buffer to keep the acid in the stom- 
ach juices from inactivating the throm- 
bin before it produces a clot at the bleed- 
ing point on the ulcer or stomach wall. 

In each patient to whom Dr. Daly 
gave the buffered thrombin, the bleed- 
ing stopped, although it had been un- 
controlled before and an operation was 
considered. Each patient had had re- 
peated hemorrhages from ulcers seen in 
X-ray pictures or by the surgeon aft op- 
eration. * * 

Dr. Daly docs not expect thrombin to 


The Ego and the Mechanisms of De- 
fense — Anna Freud — /«/. Vnivs. Press, 
196 p., $4. The 1st American edition of a 
classic contribution to psychoanalytic ego- 
psychology. 

Elements of Soil Conservation — Hugh 
H. Bennett — McGraw-Hill, 406 p., illus. 
$3.20. Problems of soil erosion and soil 
exhaustion, and tested methods of solving 
these problems through modern soil con- 
servation techniques. A condensation of 
the 1940 edition. 

Ladybbbti.es of the Genus Epilachna 
(Sens. Lat.) in Asia, Europe, and Aus- 
tralia — G. H. Dieke — Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 180 p., illus., paper. $1. Smithso- 
nian Misc. Collections, Publ. 3860. 

RADIANT Heating — ^T. Napier Adlam — 
Industrial Press, 472 p., illus., $6. Infor- 
mation on the use of hot water, steam, 
warm air. or electricity in radiant heating. 
Snow melting and radiant cooling are dis- 
cussed. 

Single-Shot Rifles — James J. Grant— 
Morrow, 385 p., illus., $5. A study of those 
masterpieces of the gunsmith's art — the 
single-shot rifles, together with actual or 
original photographs. 

Srienre Nev^e Letter, February 1, 19i7 


control bleeding from the slornuch in all 
cases, and said that final evaluation can 
only be based on trial in a long series of 
cases, but he believes it will be of much 
value in some cases. 

Science News Letter, February i, 1947 

BOTANY 

American Redwood Trees 
Have Chinese Relatives 

► REDWOODS, long supposed to be 
an American monopoly, have been 
found growing in central China, Prof. 
Ralph Chaney, University of California 
paleotK)tanist, has disclosed. The infor- 
mation was sent to him by a Chinese 
lH)tanist, FI. H. Hu, who discovered 
three trees obviously closely related to 
our Sequoias in a temple grove. 

Although the trees arc closely akin 
to American Sequoias, they are suffi- 
ciently different to be included in a dif- 
ferent genus, which has been named 
Metasequoia. Probably the trees owe 
their survival to their presence in the 
temple grove, where they were pro- 
tected against cutting in a timber-short 
and fuel-starved land. Another ancient 


tree genus, Ginkgo or maiden-hair tree, 
now widely planted as an ornamental in 
this country, was similarly preserved in 
Asiatic temple groves. 

Curiously enough, the name Metase- 
quoia existed before the living trees 
were known to exist. For the trees found 
by Mr. Hu are identical with fossil re- 
mains of an ancient redwood genus 
found clear around the northern hemi- 
sphere, to which the name had already 
licen given. 

Science Newt Letter, February 1, 1947 
KNUlNBMlINa 

Lack of Reservoir Sites 
Hinders Flood Control 

► THF. PROBLEM o£ flood control, 
particularly when combined with other 
functions of stored water such as navi- 
gation, irrigation, power and conserva- 
tion, is becoming more difficult because 
of a lack of suitable reservoir sites. This 
is the opinion of Albert L. Cochran of 
the Army Chief of Engineers office, ex- 
pressed to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

Requirements for storage capacity to 
control maximum floods cannot be al- 
tered simply by combining flood control 
with other functional uses. In reservoirs 
for multiple-purpose uses of water, defi- 
nite schedules of operation arc neces- 
sary for the best interests of all. 

Science News Letter, February 1, 1947 


PERSONAL COUNSEL 

A Supplement to Morals 

ROBERT FRANK 

(306 pages including Index — $5.50) 

Recommended by a number of 
authorities on Sociology, Psychia- 
try, and Social Hygiene, as a 
candid, non-technical discussion of 
intimate problems, with particular 
emphasis on the question of pre- 
marital relationships. 

Order through the SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER, or from the publisher: 


informative books, Publisher 
Box 81 Station O, New York 1 1, N-Y. 

Send me copy (copies) of 

PERSONAL COUNSEL at $3.50 per 
copy Enclosed is my check (money 
order) for $ 
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• New Machines and 


WASTE and garbage incinerator for 
home basements can be connected to any 
furnace flue. It has a slotted cast-iron 
lining in the fire chamber that allows 
heat and flames to circulate freely and 
dry the material and burn it quickly. 
The waste itself is the only fuel needed. 

BeimiC9 Nbw» Letter, February I. J947 

iSt WALL SAFE, for home and office, 
has a one-piece body, solidly cast tn high- 
carbon, drill-proof steel. It is easily 
mounted between wall-studding by lugs 
that are a part of the body. Us four- 
tumblet' loc\ has a three-bolt action, giv^ 
ing 140,000 combination changes, 

Se\enc9 Newt Letter, February t, J947 

^ PLASTIC COATED steel pipe, de 
veloped for otl-well drilling to protect 
the tubing from corrosion, are usable 
in other industries. The coating is im- 
pervious to oil and water, with stand < 
high temperatuie, and resists mild chem- 
ical attach^, 

Seienre Newe Letter, February 1, 1H7 

$ ROTARY SPINDLE and quench 
ring are combined for use with any type 
of induction heating equipment where 
heat-treating of machine parts lequires 
rotation during treatment. Driven by 
water power, the speed of this portable 
unit is controlled by varying the water 
flow, 

Srxeuce Newa Letter, Fehrtuiry t, 1947 

^ HINGED SEAT, and a pan of cteps 
on each side of a farm tractor, enable an 
all-day operator to stand at his work^ to 
get relief from constant sitting. The 
locl^ed-down seat is released by ^ trigger 
and quicl(ly raised; the steps are treated 
with a non s/(id material. 

Sei^fiee Nav^a Latter, Fehrxikiy l, 1947 



^ PLASTIC HANDLES, molded to fit 
the hand as shown tn the picture, fea- 
ture new caiving sets now available. To 
design the handle, hand and palm tittr 
piesslons were tahen with modeling clay, 

Scirnre Nrira Letter, February 1, l^',7 

@ FLARES of the i effector type, to 
warn approaching motorists of stalled 
vehicles on the toad, have plastic lenses 
made from a led molding powder. 
They give a fed warning signal visible 
a half mile. With swivel type legs, the 
flares can be quicf(ly mounted in the 
road. 

Science Neu'a Letter, February 1, 

p FIRE DETECTOR jor farm />,< .,i 
ings and industrial plants is an eirctil 


Question Box 


AERONADTirA 

In whnt nro H-2nii ptoreil? 11 . tfO. 

What Ih the three-element liintUnfir styntem ? 
p. 6B. 


ENGINEERING 

Why la America an intereslett In oil pro- 
(tiietlnn from ml shale? p. 70. 

EVOLUTION 

How did horsea berome horses? p, 7R. 

HEALTH 

How can you keep your fcet'warmtr In 
winter? p. 77. 

Whare publiahad aamreaa 


MEDICINE 

How dtM'8 «'Hninnmi«te uM penicliiin? p. 
71 


What rhanire is the \eternn brlngioif, 
about in nursing? p. 74. 


Why is a phosphate solution given with 
thrombin to stop hemorrhage? p. 79. 

N1TCLEAR PHYSICS : 

How long do the experts say it will be 
fore we have low-cost atomic power? p. OS. 

PHYSICS 

What will be resnatron'i peacetime job? 
p. 67. 

ara uaad theg ere aitad. 


Gadgets 


cally controlled watchrriHqn that uses a 
system of strategically p^dted thermostats. 
Warning is given on a cekiral did where 
a red light ts flashed, a bell rung, and 
the location of a fire indicated. 

Seianea Newa Latter, February i, 1947 


^ MATTRESS for hospital incubators 
IS made of very fine fiber glass which 
does not stain, mildew, absorb moisture 
or retain odors. The fibers are resilient 
and do not pacl( down in use, and, being 
made of inorganic materials, contain no 
allergy -paod uci ng su b stances . 

Sexener Wirs J.ettar, Febrva^y I, 1947 


If you want more information Ssi the nau) 
thinga daaeribed Hera, aand a thrce-eevil alamp 
to ScilNCK Nbwb Lbttbr. 1719 S St*. N. W.. 
Washington 0, D. C., and aak for Gadget BuUatin 
S47, To receive thin Gadget Bulletin without 
apaeial raquaat each weak, remit $1.S9 for one 
year*a auhacription. 


uA do it 

When you want a book on science, save 
yourself the trouble of shopping. Let us 
get it for you. We will gladly obtain any 
American book in print and pay postage 
in the United States. Just send your 
check or money order to cover retail 
price ($5 if price is unknown, change 
to be returned to you). For each free 
publication desired, send 10c to cover 
handling. Address: 

Book Depoftmem 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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Television Unlay is clearer, sharper, and brighter ^thanks to the improved kinescope, or pictuic tube, perfected at RCA Laboratories, 


Phturm Tub9 thtit brougMlihr to MowMon 


The screen on your home television 
table model receiver is the face of a 
large picture tube. And the skater you 
see on the face of the tube is the iden- 
tical twin of the skater being televised. 

Pioneering and research in RCA 
Laboratories led to tfte development of 
this tube which allows none of the orig- 
inal realism to b<' “lost in transit.” It 
reproduces <*vervthing the television 
camera sees, shows you every detail, 
keeps the picture amazingly lifelike 
and real. 

An RCA Victor television receiver 
brings you all the action, drama and ex- 


citement that you’d enjoy if you were 
at the event in person —and on top of 
that it’s all brought to you in the com- 
fort of your own home . . . you don’t 
have to move from your favorite chair. 

RCA Laboratories has made pos- 
sible outstanding advances in every 
phase of television. And for television 
at its finest, be sure to select the re- 
ceiver bearing the most famous name in 
television today— RCA Victor. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to 
the RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M ., 
Eastern Standard Time, NBC Network. 
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Exclusive “Eye -Witness” feature 
on all KCA Victor home telex ision 
receivers “Wks” the picture in tune 
with the sending .station. It assures 
you brighter, clearer, steadier pic- 
tures. If television is available in 
your vicinity, ask your RCA Victor 
denier for a demonstration. 
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C'llKMhiTKY 

Three Elements Get Names 

Elements 43, 85 and 87 receive names technetium, 
astatine and francium from their discoverers. Only element 
61 is now without a name. 


► THREE of the four still unnamed 
chemical elements have l)ecn christened. 

The new names arc technetium for 
element atomic number 43, astatine for 
clement 85 and francium for clement 87. 

The discoverers of the elements have 
done the naming as is the custom in 
chemical circles. Technetium with Tc 
as its symbol was the first artificially 
made element, formed by neutron or 
deuteron bombardment of molybdenum 
in 1937 in the 37-inch cyclotron at the 
University of California. Dr. C. Perrier, 
now at the University of (ienoa, Italy, 
and Dr. E. Segre of the University of 
California have now named it after the 
Greek word for “artificiar*. Later when 
the fission of uranium was accomplished 
It was discovered that one of the fission 
products is element 43 and relatively 
large amounts have been isolated as a 
by-product of atomic bomb research. 

Element 85, now called astatine with 
At as its code name, in 1940 was also 
born in a cyclotron, a larger 60-inch one 
also at the University of California. It 
IS one of the chemical group of halogens, 
to which chlorine, bromine and iodine 
belong. So the co-discoverers, Dr. Segre, 
Dr. D. R. Corson, now at Cornell, and 
Dr. K. R. Mackenzie, now of the Un- 
iversity of British Columbia, named it 
from the Greek for “unstable” since it 
is the only halogen without stable iso- 
topes or varieties. Astatine is made by 
bombarding bismuth with alpha parti- 
cles. 

Actinium K is the name previously 
given to element 87 by its discoverer. 
Mile. M. Perey, who announced her new 
clement in a French journal in 1939. 
Now she christens it francium, symbol 
Fr, after her country, just as Mmc. Curie 
named the first element she discovered, 
polonium, after her native Poland. 

This rash of new chemical element 
names announced in the British journal, 
Nature (Jan. 4), results from the sug- 
gestion of Prof. F. A. Paneth of the Uni- 
\crsity of Durham that missing elements 
positively found should be christened so 
as to clear up the periodic table of .the 
elements. ► 

The last remaining unnamed chem- 


ical element among the 96 now discov- 
ered will be christened in April by a 
paper licforc the American ChemicaU 
W'ieiy meeting at Atlantic City. 

Element 61 was positively identified 
among the fission products of uranium 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., during experi- 
ments in 1945 by }. A. Marinsky and* 
L. E. (ficndenin. Dr. Charles D. Coryell, 
now at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was associated in the work but 
docs not consider himself one of the 
codiscoverers. 

Two relatively fleeting varieties of this 
radioactive element were identified, one 
with an atomic weight of 147 that has a 
half life of 3.7 years and another with a 
mass of 149 with a half-life of only 47 
hours. 

Element 61 has been given the name 
of illinium on the basis of a reported 
discovery of some years ago that is not 
now generally accepted. 

Chemical books and tables will in 
many cases show elements 43, 61, 85 and 
87 as previously discovered and named 
as masurium, illinium, alabamine, and 
virginium. But the researches culminated 
in the newer names for three of these 
elements are being accepted as the real 
discoveries of these elements. 

Four elements actually discovered 
since the ones now named have won a 
prompt place in popular speech as well 
as chemical literature, at least in the 
case of element 94, plutonium, one of 
the two atomic bomb elements. The 
others arc 93, neptunium, 95 americium, 
and 96 curium, all made basically from 
uranium. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, I9k7 
MATHEMATICS 

Electronic Computer Faster 
Than ENIAC to Be Developed 

► AN IMPROVED electronic com- 
puter, that will handle figures in difficult 
arithmetical problems faster than earlier 
models, is under development at the 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Pennsylvania, it was re- 
vealed to the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers by T. K, Sharpless. 



ROCKET COMMUNICATION— 
A new light-weight electronic derice 
to transmit information from rocket 
to ground was used in the V-2 rocket 
fired recently at White Sands, New 
Mex. (See SNL, Feb, 1,) General 
Electric engineers are shown testing 
the derice. 

He dcscribeil ENIAC, the present 
computer used by the Army in solving 
problems connected with roc kets, guided 
missiles and supersonic aerodynamics. 
The new machine will ojierate faster, 
“rememlier” 50 times as many numbers, 
and use only 3,000 electronic tubes in- 
stead of the 18,000 tubes in ENIAC. 
{See SNL, Jan. 25.) 

ENIAC is a coined name lor “elec- 
tronic numerical integrator and com- 
puter.” Illustrating the high s|)ccds with 
which It can operate, Mr. Sharpless 
pointed out that ENIAC can multiply 
two ten-place numbers and give 20-placc 
answers at the rate of 100 problems per 
second. 

Another electronic high-speed com- 
puter, under development at the Servo- 
mechanisms Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was described 
by Jay W. Forrester, associate director 
of the laboratory. It will complete in five 
minutes calculations which would take 
a human operator one year, he said. It 
is being developed under the sponsorship 
of the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Forrester listed many of the appli- 
cations of automatic computing ma- 
chines. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, iSJ^T 
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AHTHONOMY 

Milky Way Questions 

Study of the astronomi<ally-young Milky Way sys- 
tem may reveal whether our galaxy is a spiral galaxy with 
pinwheel arms. 


► IS OUR Milky Way system a spiral 
galaxy, with pinwheel arms extending 
out from the brilliant center cluster ot 
stars and luminous gases P Is the stellar 
system to which our sun belongs still 
in the process of being created? Ques- 
tions such as these were raised at the 
Lowell Institute lecture in Boston by Dr. 
Bart ). Bok of Harvard C'ollcgc Observa- 
tory. He considers them among the out- 
standing problems which Milky Way 
astronomers will attempt to solve dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century. 

All stars that arc within reach of 
modern telescopes, with the exception 
of those obviously belonging to spiral 
nebulae and similar systems outside our 
own, are part of the Milky Way sys- 
tem, Dr. Bok iK)inicd out. The general 
shape and outline of the system is 
known with a fair degree of certainty. 
The visible band of the Milky Way 
marks the central plane of the system. 

The total mass of all stars in the sys- 
tem is probably around one hundred 
billion times the mass of our sun. But 
the stars are only half the story. The 
interstellar gas and cosmic dust in the 
spaces between the stars have a total 
mass just about equal to that of all 
stars together. 

Our sun is far from the center of the 
system. The best current estimate places 
the sun 176 million billion miles from 
the central star clouds. The system is 
highly flattened, with a diameter 20 to 
SO times as great as its thickest part. 

The Milky Way system rotates 
around a central axis, moving at right 
angles to the galactic plane. Our sun 
and all the stars near it move around 
the center at a speed of about 150 miles 
[xrr second. It takes our sun about two 
hundred billion years to complete one 
galactic revolution. 

Exhaustive study of the stellar ^xip- 
Illation in a dozen Milky Way fields 
may go far toward settling once and 
for all the question of the shape of the 
system to which our sun with its plan- 
ets belongs. Modern Schmidt- type tele- 
scopes, equipped with suitable large 
prisms, arc the instruments best suited 
for determining whether our System is 
a spiral galaxy, Dr. Bok pointed out. 


Large reflectors, like the 200-inch soon 
to be completed, by their ability to 
penetrate to the faintest stars can sup- 
plement the Schmidt by supplying 
complete data for small areas of the 
sky. 

The distribution of star clusters, no- 
V5e and other luminous objects, sup- 
jKirted by the evidence from galactic 
rotation, places the center of our Milky 
Way system unmistakably in the direc- 
tion ot the Sagittarius .star cloud. An 
exhaustive study of this section of the 
heavens has not yet been made. It can 
be done effectively today and must be 
done promptly, Dr. Bok emphasized. 

Present indications are that our 
Milky Way sy.stem cannot have been as 
It is today for more than three to ten 
billion years. In other words, the age of 
our galactic system is put at between 
15 and 50 galactic revolutions. We 
learn this from stellar motions, from 
the ever-present spendthrift stars that 
burn away rapidly their internal energy 
supplies, from calculations on the sta- 
bility of clusters and from the observed 
recession of distant galaxies. 

The relative youth of our Milky Way 
system affects all our thinking on varia- 
tions in stellar population and on the 
interrelation between stars and inter- 
stellar matter. The abundance ot inter 
stellar matter and its tendency to aggre- 
gate in clumps of all kinds and sizes 
may be the best available evidence that 
our Milky Way system is still in the 
process of being built up. 

Scienrtt Newa Letter, February 8, i9i7 

MKUU'INB 

Cancer Cells Chang* Species 
To Become Hybrid Units 

► WHEN CELLS become cancerous 
they change their species and become 
hybrid cells. They arc then quite inde- 
pendent of the cell organization in the 
body of which originally they were a 
part. 

This theory of how cancer arises is 
presented by Dr. Robert G. Green, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School can- 
cer researcher, in Science (Jan. 24). 


Whether cancer is caused by coal tar 
chemicals, by X-rays, ultraviolet radia- 
tion or radium, or by a virus, the mech- 
anism cff'thc cancer production seems to 
I'le basically the same. Dr. Green states. 

Studies of the virus associated with 
breast cancer in mice led Dr. Green to 
this theory of the mechanism of cancer 
production. He found in these studies 
evidence suggesting that not only is the 
virus intimately associated with the can- 
cer cell but also that the association is 
concerned with the species character of 
this cell. 

The mouse breast cancer cell appears 
to be a mouse cell with a substituted 
virus species, from the immunological 
findings. 

.Science Netoa Letter, February 8, 19^7 
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aaoLOOY 

Model Shows How Water 
Causes Pothole Erosion 

► TO FIND OUT just how falling 
water rolls stones to grind the round cav- 
ities called potholes in solid rock, Wal- 
ler B. Kamb, fiftccn-ycar-old high school 
senior at Pasadena Junior College, has 
built an ingenious piece of apparatus in 
which all possible conditions of angle 
and force of water currents can be re- 
produced in miniature. 

The device consists of a glass cylinder, 
with a movable piston for its bottom, so 
that a pothole of any depth can be simu- 
lated. Water is jetted in at any desired 
angle through an adjustable nozzle, and 
glass beads rolling on the bottom repre- 
sent the stones tl\at do the cutting. Some 
very curious effects are obtained by 
changing angle of flow and depth of cav- 
ity, even to a complete reversal of the 
direction of rotation at the bottom. 

Potholes are now being formed at the 
bases of many waterfalls. “Fossil” pot- 
holes arc abundant in rocky parts of the 
country that were glaciated during the 
Pleistocene ice age; they were cut by 
stones kept in motion by streams of 
water flowing out from under the melt- 
ing glacial fronts. 

Mr. Kamb is a winner in the Sixth 
Annual Science Talent Search for the 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 
With ^9 others, he will attend the Sti 
cncc Talent Institute in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 28 through March 4. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, 19^7 


bNOlNKUilNG 

Standardization to Benefit 
Household Motor Servicing 

^ HOUSEHOLD electric motors on re- 
frigerators, washers, pumps and fans will 
l>e more easily serviced as the result 
of the standardization of small motors 
by the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, C. P. Potter of Wagner Elec- 
tric Corporation told the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 

Fractional horsepower motors, used 
in most houshold equipment, are not 
always interchangeable under past con- 
ditions because motor characteristics arc 
frequently modified to suit the desires 
of the makers of various devices. The 
standardization will make replacements 
of motors easier as well as benefit serv- 
icing. 

Science Nevfe Letter, February 8, 19^7 



SUBGLACIAL CHAIN — Meadows are shown some distance below this chain 
of subglacial potholes in this photograph taken by Walter B, Kamp, senior 
at Pasadena Junior College and a winner in the Sixth Science Talent Search^ 


MRDICINI 

New Antibiotic Discovered 

Streptomycin-relative weapon against germs has 
be6n discovered. Its value will lie in keeping germs from 
getting resistant to streptomycin. 


► A NEW ANTIBIOTIC related to 
Streptomycin has licen discovered by 
Dr. Selman A. Waksman, famed Rut- 
gers University and New Jersey Agn 
cultural Exf^eriment Station researcher 
who discovered streptomycin. 

(Jriscin is the name Dr. Waksman 
has given streptomycin’s sister weapon 
against germs. I’he name comes from 
the last part of the name for the or- 
ganism which yields it and streptomy- 
cin, Sttcptomyces gnseu<, (»'risein was 
discovered in a search for “bigger and 
l)cttcr streptomycins,” Dr. Waksman 
said. 

The new antibiotic is no rival to 
streptomycin. By itself it shows no great 
promise as a weapon against germs. Its 
value, Dr. Waksman believes, will come 
from combining it with streptomycin 
to eliminate resistance which germs de- 
velop to streptomycin. 

This development of germ resistance \ 
to antibiotics is the most important 
problem today in connection with the 


use ol these mcMlern remedies ior in- 
leaion, Dr. Waksman emphasized ai 
the symjKTsium on antibiotics held in 
Washington under the auspices of the 
I'. S. Public Health Service’s National 
Institute of Health. 

(ierm resistance to streptomycin may 
lie even more important than resistance 
to j>enicillin. 'fhis. Dr. Waksman ex 
plained, is beiause streptomycin is used 
in chronic illnesses lor which it must Ik: 
given over a long j^riod ot time. Peni- 
cillin, on the other hand, is usi*d for 
acute conditions from which the patient 
gets well quickly. 

Streptomycin should, tor example, 
give good resuts in undulant fever, but 
in practice it does not. This long drawn- 
out illness gives the germs a chance to 
develop resistance to the antibiotic. The 
same thing may occur in tuberculosis, 
for which streptomycin is now being 
tried. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, J947 
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Goiter Not Iodine Lack 

Study shows that goiters and enlarged thyroid glands 
contain excess or normal amounts of iodine; therefore a lack 
of iodine probably does not cause condition. 


► THE GENERALLY accepted theory 
that lack ot icnlinc in food and drinking 
water leads to development of one kind 
of goiter is contradicted in a study by 
Dr. Isidor Green wald of New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. 

A scientific controversy may well be 
started by Dr. Greenwald’s findings 
which he himself terms “startling** in 
his report in the Journal of Clinical En- 
docrinology, 

Recently State Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, of Newburgh, N. Y., an- 
nounced he was starting a drive to com- 
pel iodization of all table salt in order 
to prevent goiter. About the same time 
the State and Territorial Health Officers 
recommended federal legislation requir- 
ing the addition of iodine to all table 
salt. 

The amount of iodine in goiters and 
large thyroid glands is greater or as 
great as the amount in normal glands, 
Dr. Greenwald points out. Consequendy 
he says the cause of the goiter could not 
be a scarcity of iodine. He cites figures 
on the iodine content of goiters and thy- 
roid glands from published reports start- 
ing with the discovery of iodine in the 
thyroid in 1896 to 1954, date of the latest 
publication on the subject. 

A second point Dr. Greenwald makes 
against the iodine lack as cause of 
goiter theory is that proponents of the 
theory “have not properly controlled 
their analytical techniques nor their col- 
lection of food, water and excreta." 

Giving iodine to people in scxalled 
goiter belts has not reduced the inci- 


► WANT to get married? 

Go west, young woman. 

(^o cast, young man. 

That is the best Valentine Day’s ad- 
vice that experts can give. 

Yes, there may be many million young 
girls of marfii^able age destined never 
to wear a ring on their third finger, left 
hand, because there just aren’t enough 
men interested in marriage to gq around. 
But that need not concern you. Of much 


dcncc of new goiters to zero, he states 
on the basis of reports published by other 
authorities. Altogether Dr. Greenwald 
has critically reviewed over 100 scientific 
publications on the subject of lack of 
iodine causing endemic goiter. An in- 
crease in goiter is the reason given by 
State Senator Desmond for his drive to 
Kavc all table salt iodized. 

Starting point of Dr. Grccn^ald’s 
study was his interest in history, he said. 

Telling his students, as he did year 
after year, about the Great Lakes goiter 
Wt, he one day wondered why in all his 
reading of history he had never found 
a reference to goiter among the Indians 
of the region. Digging into the history, 
he found instead mention of the fact 
that the Indians there did not have 
goiter. He was surprised that the early 
explorers would mention the lack of 
goiter in Indians. It would be expected 
that they would cither report noticing 
goiters if these were prevalent, or fail to 
mention the condition if it were not 
present. . 

Having convinced himself by further 
study of history that goiter did not exist 
in the Americas or in New Zealand be- 
fore the coming of the white men nor in 
England before the eighteenth century, 
he turned to his study of scientific re- 
ports. He is now planning experiments 
of his own on the thyroid gland. Pre- 
viously he has investigated the physiol- 
ogy of the parathyroid glands and other 
problems of physiology and biochemis- 
try. 

Sei€nc€ N€wa L9tt9r, February 8, 1987 


more importance than the relative num- 
ber of men in the United States is the 
number in your community — the num- 
ber of eligible men you meet in business 
and society. 

Girls on farms, in small towns and 
villages, may fret to get to big cities, but 
their chances of marrying will be better 
if they remain in their rural communi- 
ties. Young men, on the other hand, run 
into less competition in winning the lady 


of their choice in a large city. 

Young men seeking mates in general 
will fiod the largest choice in the eastern 
and southeastern states. Young women 
do better in the western states, irrespec- 
tive of whether they live on a farm or 
in a city. 

Nevada is a veritable woman’s Para- 
dise. The percentage of marriageable 
men to women is greater there than for 
any other state. A young man, on the 
other hand, would do well to seek his 
fair lady in North or South Carolina. 
There the sex ratio is decidedly in his 
favor. 

To determine the best sections of the 
country 'for men and women interested 
in marriage, Dr. Paul Popenoe, general 
director of the American Institute of 
Family Relations at Los Angeles, Calif., 
worked out a table of sex ratios for all 
the states in the Union. He considered 
native-white single women, 20 to 29 years 
of age, as representing the marriageable 
women of this country. With them he 
compared “marriageable men** selected 
on the same basis, but 25 to 34 years old. 

A man would have to face fewer com- 
petitors, Dr. Popenoe found, in the Car- 
olinas, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Minnesota, Georgia, 
Utah and Massachusetts. \ girl would 
be likely to have more beaux from which 
to choose if she lived in Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, Montana, California, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Michigan 
and New Mexico. 

While the states themselves are pretty 
good guides as to where to find a mate, 
where you live in that state may be even 
more important. Dr. Clifford R. Adams, 
director of the Marriage Counseling 
Service at Pennsylvania State College, 
found San Diego, Calif., the best city 
for girls and Madison, Wis., the most 
likely one for men. He reached this con- 
clusion by comparing the number of 
white, single girls between 25 and 30 
years of age with the number of white, 
single men aged 30 to 35. 

Young men and women moving to 
another city should select their new 
domicile carefully. In a study of several 
thousand marriages in Philadelphia, 
Prof. James H. S. Bossard of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania discovered that one 
out of three of the young people apply- 
ing there for a license lived within five 
blocks of each other. One in six of the 
marriage applicants were living less than 
one block from each other, and one in 
four lived only two blocks away. 

50t«n«« N 0 V§ Leitw, February 8, 1947 


BOCIOLOOT 

Help Cupid Shoot Straight 
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CfcNbKAL SCIBNCK'BUUCATIUN 

STS Honorable Mentions 

College entrance aid and honor go to 201 boys and 
59 girls, who are given honorable mention in the Sixth 
Science Talent Search. 


► HONORABLE MENTIONS to 20i 
boys and 59 girls in the Sixth Annual 
Science Talent Search for the Westing' 
house Scholarships were announced by 
Watson Davis, director of Science Serv- 
ice. 

The 260 youths awarded honorable 
mentions are located in 33 states and 
the District of Columbia. They were 
chosen from among some 16,558 en- 
trants, of whom 3,197 completed the sci- 
ence aptitude examination, submitted 
recommendations and scholarship rec- 
ords and wrote essays on the subject, 
“My Scientific Project.” 

Forty top entrants previously have 
been announced as winners of trips to a 
five-day Science Talent Institute in 
Washington, Feb. 28 through March 4, 
where they will compete for $11,000 in 
Westinghousc Science Scholarships. 

All 300 selected for honors will be 
recommended as students of unusual 
ability to scholarship-awarding colleges 
and universities. 

Most of the honorable mentions in the 
five previous Science Talent Searches 
have been awarded scholarships, and 
many of those named this year will 
qualify for valuable scholarships and 
other financial assi.stancc in the colleges, 
universities and technical schools of their 
choice. The judges found all 300 win- 
ners to be students of outstanding 
ability. 

Among the honorable mentions 37% 
of the boys and 59% of the girls were 
first or second in their high school grad' 
uating classes. They have studied science 
for some years: 49% of the boys and 
44% of the girls have hadjit least four 
years of high school science. A larger 
number has studied science for at least 
three years: 90% of the boys; 76% of 
the girls. 

All of the honorable mentions have 
crowded records of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Science clubs arc among the 
more popular activities: 193 of them be- 
long to science clubs and most of these 
are afiBliated with Science Clubs of 
America. 

Through an arrangement with» the 
State Academies of Science 10 states are 


(.onductmg state Science Talent Searches 
concurrently with the national contest. 
In these 10 states all entries in the na- 
tional Science Talent Search will he 
turned over to state judging committees. 
From these they will choose state win- 
ners and award scholarships to various 
state colleges and universities. Cooperat- 
ing states are: Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The Science Talent Search is con- 
ducted by Science Clubs of America, 
administered by Science Service. The 
Search is made financially possible by 
the Westinghousc Educational Founda- 
tion, an organization endowed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation for 
the purpose of promoting education and 
science. 

In Arizona two students got honor- 
able mention; in California, nine; Con- 
necticut, three; District of Columbia, 
one; Florida, eight; Idaho, one; Illinois. 
13; Indiana, two; Iowa, one; Kansas, 
six; Louisiana, two; Massachusetts, five; 
Michigan, four; Minnesota, four; Mis 
sissippi, two; Missouri, eight; Montana, 
two; Nebraska, three; New Jersey, 11; 
New Mexico, two; New York, 90; 
North Carolina, two; Ohio, 20; Okla- 
homa, two; Oregon, four; Pennsylvania, 
21; Rhode Island, one; Tennessee, four; 
Texas, one; Vermont, one; Virginia, 
four; Washington, three; West Virgin- 
ia, six and Wisconsin, 12. 

N€W8 Ltttw, February 8, I9i7 

ASTRONOMY 

Meteors Are Chief Source 
Of Facts About Upper Air 

^ METEORS arc our chief source of 
knowledge about the upper air. The tiny 
dust particles from interplanetary space 
become luminous as they plunge into the 
earth’s atmosphere and are heated by 
friction. Temperatures and pressures of 
the atmosphere 55 to 80 miles above the 
earth are discovered through studying 
the motions of meteors, according to Dr. 
Fred Whipple of Harvard Observatory. 

Seienee Nena Latter, February 8, I9i7 



FLOATING CRANE— The largest 
self-propelled floating crane ever 
built is being readied by the Navy 
for Pacific waters. It is a fib-type of 
level-luffing construction. Its speed is 
5.8 knots forward and 4.6 knots 
astern, and it can lift 350 tons 114 
feet from its center of rotation. 

Official U. S. Navy photograph. 


MKDICINB 

Value of Streptomycin as 
TB Halt to Be Studied 

► WHETHER streptomycin will be- 
come effective treatment lor tubercu- 
losis may soon be known. 

The knowledge is expected to come 
through the newly created tuberculosis 
therapy study section in the research 
grants division of the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s National Institute of 
Health. 

The value of other TB fighting chemi- 
cals and antibiotics will also be studied. 

The purpose of the new set-up is to 
stimulate research in a field where it is 
urgently needed. Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran stated in announcing the 
section. 

Dr. H. Stuart Willis of Northvillc, 
Mich., has been loaned by the National 
Tuberculosis Association on a part-time 
basis to serve as chairman of the new 
section. He is interim chairman of the 
tuberculosis association’s committee on 
medical research. 

Science Nrwa Letter, February 8, tS^f 
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BAOnUOLOQY 

G«nn RMittanc* to 
Ponicillin Is Studiod 

^ GERMS that do not cause disease are 
able to become resistant to the action of 
penicillin, just as disease germs are, and 
it is quite likely that they acquire this 
resistance in much the same way. This 
has been found out by a ’teen-age sci- 
entist, Leon Cooper, 16, senior at the 
Bronx High School of Science, New 
York, and one of the 40 Science Talent 
Search winners, in an independent re- 
search project on which he is still work- 
ing. 

Mr. Cooper used as his microscopic 
guinea pigs the common soil-dwelling 
organism known as Bacillus subtilts, 
already known to be sensitive to the 
action of penicillin. By growing cul- 
tures of it in (lenicillin solutions oi 
graded strengths, he was able to pro- 
duce several strains more resistant to 
the drug’s action than the original one. 

One of the ways in which some bac- 
teria arc able to survive in the presence 
of penicillin is by producing an enzyme 
that destroys it, called penicillinase. 
Mr. Cooper is testing his resistant 
strains by filtering out the liquid in 
which they grow, and comparing its 
action with that of liquid filtered from 
tubes of non-resistant cultures. He is 
also making filtrates from cultures of 
various ages, to find out at what stage 
of growth the penicillinase is produced 
most rapidly. 

Seifnee Newa Lettar, February 8, 19^7 
PLANT PHYaiOLOGY 

Changes in Plant Cells 
Induced by Acenaphthene 

► CHANGES in plant cells, similar 
to those induced by colchicine, have 
been made with the vapor of acenaph- 
thene by Arthur P, Mattuck, 16, a senior 
in Mid wood High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He reports them in an essay sub- 
mitted in connection with the Sixth An- 
nual Science Talent Search, conducted 
by Science Clubs of America under the 
sponsorship of Science Service. 

The plant used in his experiments 
was the common low-growing, ornamen- 
tal portulaca, often called flowering 
moss or rock rose. He treated it in two 
ways: by putting a budding branch into 
a .short, wide test-tube coated inside 
with acenaphthene crystals, and by 
strewing seed on a blotter above some 
of the crystals in a covered dish. 


By varying the lengths of exposure, 
he found the time intervals that would 
produce results without killing the buds 
or seeds outright. Best time for the buds 
seems to be ^tween 12 and 15 hours; 
for the seeds, three days or less. 

Pollen grains from flowers produced 
by the treated buds showed abnormal 
.structures in their protoplasm. Mr. Mat- 
tuck fertilized other flowers with this 
pollen, and saved the resulting seed. 
As soon as he is able to plant them he 
will grow tKe new, and presumably 
changed, portulacas, to observe the treat- 
ment’s effects. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, 19S7 
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Crowdad Living CautM 
Birds to Movo Eltowhoro 

► SOME BIRDS show a migration 
liehavior suggesting that of some human 
communities in the past: they build up 
a greater population than the home ter- 
ritory can support, then burst out in a 
massive migration wave. 

This population-pressure theory is 
offered as tentative explanation for the 
appearance of swarms of dovekies, small 
sea-birds of the auk family, far south 
of their normal winter range, by Martin 
Karplus, 16-year-old Newton High 
School senior of Ncwionville, Mass, The 
theory is put forward in an essay sub- 
mitted in connection with the Sixth An- 
nual Science Talent Search, in which he 
IS one of 40 successful contestants. 

More local movements of the dovekie, 
along with two other species of sea- 
birds of the same family, Brunnich’s 
murre and the razor-billed auk, may 
be correlated with shifting of immense 
swarms of minute sea plants and ani- 
mals, which are the ultimate source of 
food for these birds. 

Food supply is again the answer to 
the riddle of the restricted range of 
a fourth sea-bird, the black guillemot, 
in Mr. Karplus’ opinion. This species 
is found only in the ncighborho^ of 
rocky coasts primarily because the food 
it depends on is found only in such 
places. 

This young ornithologist, whose work 
is already appearing regularly in scien- 
tific publications, is among 40 leading 
high school seniors from all over the 
country who will attend the Science 
Talent Institute in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 28 through March 4. 

SeUnee Newa Letter, February 8, 18^7 
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PHYSIOS 

Magnstized Wlrs Racordt 
To Givo Bolter Music 

► BETTER MUSIC from magnetized 
wire records, whether in homes or 
theaters, will result from a new testing 
instrument that makes a continuous pic- 
ture on a lighted screen of the magnetic 
properties of the wire as it is passed 
through the device. 

The new instrument, called a “cath- 
ode ray oscilloscope hysteresis loop 
tracer,” can also be used to test the mag- 
netic properties of alloys at each stage in 
the manufacture into wire. The device, 
and methods of use, were revealed to 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers by D. E. Wiegand and W. W. 
Hansen of The Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Illinois School of Technology. 

The equipment includes a 35-pound 
exciting coil with pick-up coil at its cen- 
ter, an amplifier and integrating circuit, 
and a cathode ray oscillograph. It oper- 
ates on power-line frequency without 
the use of oscillators or motor power, 
and was described as rugged and simple 
to operate. 

Science Newa Letter, February 8, J947 
■NTOMOUMY 

NET Kills Insects 
Resistant to DDT ^ 

► MEET HET, newest terror to bugs. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologists state that it seems well suited 
for combating red spider and red 
mites, two plant-damaging pests that 
survive DDT attacks and increase enor- 
mously when DDT wipes out compet- 
ing insects. Combination of the two 
looks good for clean-up purposes. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin tests show that 
HET is also effective against aphids on 
cabbage and potato crops. 

HE’f, which is hexaethyl tetraphos- 
phate when spelled out, is a German 
chemical invention, which does not have 
the persistent, long-lasting protective ef- 
fect that DDT gives. Further tests are 
planned for the coming crop season, but 
it will not be available for general use 
this year. 

Seienee Newa Letter, FAruary 8, 19S7 
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Nature’s Snow Is Loss 
Pure than Man-Made Snow 

► THE “DRIVEN SNOW,” whose 
purity IS so often mentioned, contains 
more impurities than the artifuial snow 
made in General Electric laboratories by 
Vincent J. Schaefer. 

Natural snowflakes contain micro- 
scopic foreign particles as nuclei; the 
artificial snowflake has a microscopic 
speck of ice instead. Natural snow 
gathers additional impurities as it falls 
through the atmosphere; the artificial 
stuff remains in its container and can 
gather no dust. However, natural snow 
is relatively pure; impurities in an aver- 
age snowflake, according to Mr. Schaef- 
er, amount to less than one billionth part 
of the flake under most cconditions. 
{See SNL, Nov. 23, 1946.) 

SeUnee New§ Letter, February S, 1947 
OKOPHYHIC^ 

Doodlebug Goes to Antarctic 
To Reveal Mineral Deposits 

► THE FAMED airborne magnetom- 
eter, or doodlebug, that located sub- 
merged enemy U-boats during the war, 
has now gone to the Antarctic to help 
reveal the mineral secrets of the South 
Polar region, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers was told. 

Improved instruments of this type will 
Ik flown over Antarctic ice-covered areas 
by flying explorers of the Navy’s expe- 
dition under the technical direction of 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. The instru- 
ments are in charge of J. R. Balsley, Jr., 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, who will 
conduct the aerial magnetic survey in an 
attempt to locate oil and other needed 
minerals. 

This super-sensitive geophysical explo- 
ration device was demonstrated by engi- 
neers of the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
same type of instrument has already been 
used in making magnetic surveys in parts 
of the United States and in Alaska. The 
instrument measures variations in the 
magnetic field of the earth as the detec- 
tor is flown over it. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, i8h7 


■NOINHUNO 

Currenl-Collactor Removes 
Blue Sparks from Power Line 

^ NO VISIBLE blue sparks will follow 
the contact between power line and loco- 
motive trolley on electrified railroads 
with a new current-collector descnljed to 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers by B. F. Langer of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. The prac- 
tical value of the device is that with it 
higher speeds arc possible than with the 
present contact shoe. 

These shoes, which ride along the 
electrified overhead wire on a diamond- 
shaped framework above the engine to 
pick up the current, now cause consid- 
erable trouble at speeds above 70 miles 
an hour. They act like miniature air- 
plane wings, Mr. Langer stated. They 
flutter against the wire, thus threaten- 
ing to break the circuit momentarily 
and creating the familiar blue light 
flashes. 

The new shoes reduce this difficulty 
by means of slots cut in them, and by 
means of redesigned springs, practically 
frictionless, that keep the shoe in con- 
stant contact with the wire. The mate- 
rial used is thicker, but no heavier than 
present materials, thus giving greater 
wearing depth and longer life. 

In actual tests on the road, there is 
no evidence of shoe- flutter at speeds up 
to the highest commonly used, and no 
visible arcing except at switches and 
cross-overs. 

Science News Letter, February 8, n47 
AGRONOMY 

Radioactive Phosphorus 
Aids Study of Soil Needs 

► RADIOACTIVE phosphorus is now 
being produced at Oak Ridge in suffi- 
cient quantities to permit relatively 
large-scale use in held tests on the fer- 
tilizer need of plants. Such tests arc 
already under way, sup^wted by funds 
supplied by more than a score of ferti- 
lizer manufacturers, Maurice 11. l^k- 
wood, president of the National Ferti- 
lizer Association, stated. 

The radioactive material is thoroughly 
blended into ordinary superphosphate 
fertilizer, which is then applied to the 
soil in experimental field plots and in 
greenhouses. Where the fertilizer goes, 
and how fast it gets there, can be deter- 
mined by using Geiger counters on the 
growing plants. 

One of the chief objectives of the re- 


search is to find out, it possible, why so 
much phosphate gets lost. On an aver- 
age, only about one-fourth of the phos- 
phate put on the soil as fertilizer is 
taken up by the plants; the rest is dissi- 
pated in various ways. The scientists 
hope eventually to raise the efficiency of 
phosphorus utilization. 

The work is being done under the 
general direction of Dr. Ralph W. Cum- 
mings of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Raleigh. 
Tests are also being conducted at the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Ithaca and at the great proving-ground 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Beltsvillc, Md. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, 1947 

MBDICINI 

Bone Graft, Steel Plate 
Bridge Gap Between Breaks 

► A BONE GRAFT and a stainless steel 
plate arc used to bridge the gap between 
bone fragments in one of the newest 
methods of healing breaks of long bones 
of the body that fail to unite, Drs. CL 
Mosser Taylor and Malcolm B. Downs 
of Los Angeles reported at the meeting 
of the American Academy of Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons. 

The bone graft is placed on one side 
and the steel plate on the other. They 
arc held together by stainless steel screws 
so that the fragments arc clamped as in 
a vise. 

This allows for a high degree of sta- 
bility or fixity in all planes and the hold- 
ing power is well maintained for the 
time required for new bone to be formed. 

“When bone is detached from its blood 
supply it becomes inert or lifeless,” Dr. 
'faylor stated. “The minerals — calcium 
and phosphorus — arc not in motion as 
in living bone in which blood and 
lymph arc circulating through it. It thus 
maintains its normal density while liv- 
ing injured bone around it wastes away 
due to the lack of use. Screws passed 
through the plate and the fragments of 
the ununitcd bone and anchored into 
this transplanted bone graft are able to 
hold longer than if anchored from the 
graft into the soft bones of fragments 
themselves. 

“This method has been used in non- 
unions, some of many years’ standing, in 
all the long bones and at different levels. 
It has proven very successful. Relatively 
few complications or failures have re- 
sulted.” 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, 1947 
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Edison’s Genius Lives On 


The man who "lighted the world" was born 100 
years ago. Thomas A. Edison laid foundations for modern 
scientific research. 


Sec From Cover 

By RON ROSS 

► THE WHOLE civilized world will 
pause Feb. 11 to celebrate the birthday 
of Thomas Alva Edison. Although Edi- 
son died in 1931, his discoveries and in- 
ventions arc still providing, in an atomic 
age, new comforts and conveniences to 
millions throughout the world. 

Born in Milan, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1847, 
Thomas Alva Edison “lighted the world” 
with incandescent lamps, reproduced 
voices and sounds with the phonograph, 
tiionccrcd in motion pictures and radio, 
and achieved countless miracles of in- 
vention for science, industry and people 
in his lifetime. 

Today, many of the achievements of 
science — weapons for victory in World 
War n, new methods of better commu- 
nication and greater enjoyment, devices 
for industrial triumph and human prog- 
ress — arc being built on the foundations 
laid by the man whose birthday will be 
honored next week. 

Future Conquests 

With 12,000,000,000 and a world of 
skilled manjxiwcr to choose from, the 
development of the atomic bomb not 
only opened new roads to scientific con- 
quest, but it set a pattern for future sci- 
ence and invention. Concentrated re- 
sources of men, equipment and funds 
seem destined to mark the future attacks 
of man on the secrets of nature. Govern- 
ment, industry and educational institu- 
tions will back the suggestions of great 
minds with facilities undreamed of even 
a decade ago. 

Against this picture, the figure of Edi- 
son, alone or with a few assistants in his 
laboratory, financing new experiments 
with the profits from previous inven- 
tions, will seem even more miraculous 
to future generations. What Edison 
might have done with a Manhattan Dis- 
trict is pure speculation, but the great 
laboratories now planned throughout the 
world will be hard-pressed to eq\ial the 
contributions of Edison’s solitary genius. 


During his life and since his death 
in 1931, Edison has been best known 
and most honored for the incandescent 
lamp which has lighted homes, businesses 
and most of civilization since its inven- 
tion in 1879. Next in fame is probably 
^e phonograph, produced when the in- 
ventor was 30 and probably his favorite 
invention. A less well-known experiment 
by Edison, which the inventor himself 
made little use of, may loom more im- 
portant to historians of .science m the 
future than either the lamp or phono- 
graph. 

In 1883, Thomas Edison put a cold 
piece of metal opposite the metal wire 
filament inside an electric light bulb. 
Electrons flowing along the wire created 
an electrical current. The filament, 
heated by the flow of electric current 
through it, emitted electrons and a mi- 
nute electric current flowed along an 
external wire connecting the plate and 
filament. Edison showed that this cur- 
rent would always flow in the same di- 
rection. The discovery became known as 
the “Edison effect.” 

The inventor did not use this phe- 
nomenon, but 21 years later the British 
physicist. Sir. J. Ambrose Fleming, uti- 



COMMEMORATION — Purple in 
color, this postage stamp will be issued 
in Milan, Ohio, on Feb, 11 as part of 
the Edison centennial celebration. 


lized Edison’s clue to produce the first 
simple detector tube for radio reception, 
the father of the modern vacuum tube 
used in your radio. When Dr. Lee De 
Forest, in 1906, learned to control the 
flow of electrons from the plate to the 
filament, the electronic tube and modern 
electronics were born. 

From the discovery of the “Edison 
effect,” scientists in World War II de- 
veloped radar and other electronic de- 
vices now being turned to important 
peacetime uses. Electronics, founded on 
Edison’s experiment of more than 60 
years ago, may hold more important 
scientific advances than even the incan- 
descent lamp. 

Inventive Genius 

The story of Edison is one of inven- 
tive genius unadorned with the dramatic 
touches of some great men of science 
and industry. He was not born in a log 
cabin and his early, varied business en- 
terprises were not inspired by poverty, 
lie did not labor for long years without 
fruitful achievement nor aid mankind 
with his achievements without receiving 
recognition in his lifetime. A successful 
inventor at the age of 23, Edison moved 
on to greater discoveries, and unprece- 
dented honors recognized his work. 

His first invention failed, but political 
science rather than natural science was 
to blame. First of many patents granted 
Edison was one in 1869 for an electric 
vote recorder for the U. S. House of Ref)- 
rcsentatives. The device, similar to many 
now used by legislative bodies, worked 
too well to suit a committee from the 
House, because it would have put an 
end to filibustering on votes. 

The next year the young inventor de- 
vised a stock ticker. For his improve- 
ments and inventions simplifying the 
transmitting devices of the stock ex- 
change, he expected to receive at least 
$3,000. Instead, he was offered $40,000. 

With 'this money, as with the fortunes 
he later gained from his work, he turned 
to new experiments and inventions. A 
mere list of the more than 1,000 inven- 
tions made by Edison, though imposing, 
tells only part of the story of his accom- 
plishments. Machines for multiple tele- 
graph transmission, the electric pen and 
the mimeograph, the microphone and 
the megaphone rank only below the 
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lamp and phonograph. The latter was 
so revolutionary that never l^fore Edison 
developed his phonograph had the idea 
for an apparatus to reproduce the hu- 
man voice been put into a patent appli- 
cation. 

Apart from the actual inventions by 
the man born 100 years ago lie pioneer 
work in motion pictures, the vacuum 
tube of radio and electronics, and impor- 
tant developments in the telephone trans- 
mitter, telegraphy and the perfecting of 
some of his own original inventions. 

Many myths surround the life of Edi- 
son. His deafness, credited by the in- 
ventor with aiding his work, is some- 
times said to have come when an irate 
train conductor boxed his ears after the 
boy had set fire to a train in an impro- 
vised chemical laboratory in an empty 
car. Actually the injury occurred when 
he attempted to mount a moving train 
and was pulled aboard by his cars. 

His long hours of work with only four 
to six hours of sleep a night amazed his 
friends. Asked about his philosophy of 
life a few years before his death, Edison 
said it was, ‘‘Work- bringing out the 
secrets of nature and applying them for 
the happiness of man.” And he added, 
“IxK)king on the blight side of every- 
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EDISON EXPERIMENT — Junior scientisis use a piece of chalk, a dry cell 
battery and a glass of water to learn about reducing friction with an electric 

current. 


thing." lulison was caught by a photog- 
rapher in a rare moment of relaxation 
shortly before his death and the picture 
is shown on the cover of this Scilncl 
News Letter. 

One of his last projects l^clpcd to an- 
swer today’s demand for scientists and 
the need for encouraging young scien- 
tists. In 1929, Edison brought 49 prom- 
ising youths to his famous laboratory. 
They were given tests, with a scholar- 
ship prize to the winner. Today elabo- 
rate projects, such as the nation-wide 
Science Talent Search for the Westing- 
house Science Scholarships, are con- 
ducted among teen-age scientists. 

Modern science does not leave young 
men with the talents of Edison to pursue 
their own course without the support 
of the best collaborators and equipment 
known. Many minds are now at work 
building on foundations Thomas Alva 
Edison helped to erect. 

Settnet Ntwt Letter , February 8 , 1917 
CHBXIBTRY 

Process Reduces Loss 
Of Element Selenium 

► REDUCING WASTE of the rather 
costly clement selenium when it is added 
to molten glass for the purpose of ob- 
taining a tinted product, is the objective 
of patent 2,414,413, issued to A. E. Pav- 
lish and C. R. Austin of Columbus, 
Ohio, assignors to the Battcllc Memo- 
rial Institute. Adding an oxidizablc sili- 


con comjiound along with the selenium 
prevents most of the loss through vola- 
tilization that occurs when selenium is 
put in alone. 

Science News Letter, February 8, 1947 
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Recorded By Speedomax G 


The equipment shown above, in an 
oil company’s research lab, makes many 
analyses which would be nearly impos- 
sible by other means. The recormng 
instrument is a Speedomax Type G, 
which follows quickly and accurately the 
output of a Perkin-Elmer .spectrometer. 
Its speed and sensitivity are ample for 
most spectrometry uses, and input filter 
design keeps pick-up troubles small For 
details about Speedomax G, ask for 
Catalog ND-46 ( 1 ) . 
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Making Edison Models 

Junior Scientists can make working models of Edi- 
son's first electric fuse and of his first phonograph. Models 
make interesting exhibits for Edison Centennial. 

In honor of Thomas A, Edison’s centennial birthday, the Science News Letter 
presents plans, drawn up by Joseph H. Kraus, for models of Edison s contributions 
to science. The story of the great scientist who gave light to the world is told on 
the preceding pages. 


Model of First Phonograph 
Made of Cardboard, Wood 

► A MODEL of the first phonograph 
can be made by the Junior Scientists 
from wood, cardlxtard and a few odd 
parts. Or a machine that will reproduce 
the voice more exactly may be built al- 
most entirely of metal. Either of these 
replicas will be ideal to exhibit in con- 
nection with the Edison Centennial cele- 
bration that will take place throughout 
the country this month. 

The original phonograph, that worked 
the first time Thomas A. Edison tried it, 
was rotated by hand. Instead of recording 
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sound on a flat disk such as the phono- 
graph records in use today, Edison's 
voice was picked up on a sheet of tinfoil 
wrapped around a cylinder. 

The diaphragm in the trumpet vibrat- 
ed when words were spoken into it. A 
rounded point attached to the diaphragm 
formed on the rotating silver foil a series 
of indentations characteristic of the sound 
waves. Sound was reproiluced by again 
rotating the cylinder and running the 
needle-like point of the reproducer in 
the grooves. The indentations on the rec- 
ord caused the needle and its attached 
diaphragm to vibrate in such a manner 
that the sounds were recreated. 

The diagrams on this page brief the 
construction of the first phonograph 
The sketches show the different parts 
in detail. If you want to build an article 
that will be used primarily for exhibit, 
you can make the model entirely from 
wood and cardboard. 

The device consists essentially of a 
cylinder, A, a little less than four inches 
in diameter and slightly more than 
three and three-eighths inches long. 
This is mounted on a square-thread 
screw, almost three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, with ten threads to the inch. 
The overall length of the shaft is just 
under a foot. 

In the original model, the cylinder is 
of brass with brass ends; the screw and 
shaft are of one piece of steel. The Junior 
Scientist, wishing to make only a crude 
model, may substitute a cardlxiard salt 
container for the cylinder, and use a five- 
eighths inch bolt, B, for the more pre- 
cision-like job made by Edison. 

The nut of the bolt may be fitted into 
a wooden support, F. The shaft is sup- 
ported by another support with a hole 
cut through at the proper height to al- 
low the cylinder to turn freely. In the 
original, these supports were made of 
steel properly threaded and fastened to 
a metal base plate, but wood makes an 
excellent substitute for your model. 


BOLT .CYLINDER 



The brass cylinder has spiral grooves 
cut in It to correspond with the threads of 
the lK)lt. The experimenter can cut simi- 
lar grooves in the cardboard box. A sharp 
knife or the point of a phonograph needle 
can be used to scratch the surface, then 
make dccj>cr the marks by going over 
the scratches several times. 

The recorder, C, into which a person 
s()caks, also can lie made of cardboard. 
In the original model, it is of brass and 
measures a trifle over two inches in diam- 
eter at the wide end, alviui one and three- 
cjuarters inches in diameter at the narrow 
end. Its overall length is slightly less than 
one and a half inches. 
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A cardboard pill box or piece of mail- 
ing tube may be used to build this record- 
er. The flaring end can be built up with 
wood or putty, then fashioned to shape. 

The first recorder has a steel dia- 
phragm shellacked across the wide end, 
to the center of which is attached a dull 
or rounded phonograph needle that will 
form grooves without tearing the foil. 
The diaphragm for your model can be 
made from a sheet of glassine or wax 
paper. Shellac this and attach your phon- 
ograph needle to the center with air- 
plane cement. This will record the vi- 
brations on the tinfoil. 

Mount the entire unit on a bracket 
with a screw adjustment to allow it to 
slide back and forth. The screw may be 
a brass binding post from an old, dis- 
carded radio set. 

The reproducer, D, through which 
your voice will issue, also may l>e built 
of cardlx>ard. The wide end is a little 
over two and a half inches in diameter 
and the narrow end a bit less than one 
and three-quarter inches. Its overall 
length is a fraction less than two inches. 
The reproducer is mounted in the same 
way as the recorder. 

The diaphragm in the reproducer is of 
mica, shellacked in place and fitted with 
a long point attached to a light, flat 
spring. The diaphragm in the model, 
however, may be made from glassine or 
wax paj:)cr. A dull phonograph needle 
should be attached to the center. The ad- 
tustment, E, to which the recorder and 
reproducer are fastened, may be made 
from wood or heavy cardboard. In the 
original these parts were of brass. 

The crank is not quite an inch wide, 
and two and one-eighth inches long. The 
handle is one inch in diameter, and 
two and three-eighths inches long. All 
other dimensions can be obtained quite 
well from the accompanying diagram. 

If you make the model entirely from 
metal, with little difficulty you can re- 
produce sound by using the method 
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which Edison employed and which be- 
came the subject of his patent granted in 
December, 1877. 

A thin metal foil is placed around the 
cylinder and shellacked lightly. The re- 
corder IS adjusted so that it will give 
sufficient pressure to indent but not tear 
the metal foil. 

Sound vibrations, directed into the 
funnel-shaped horn, arc transmitted 
through the diaphragm to the emboss- 
ing needle. This indents vertical grooves 
in the foil surface as the cylinder is 
turned. When the reproducer is adjusted 
so that its needle rests lightly upon the 
indentations, these vibrations arc trans- 
mitted to the reproducer which, as the 
crank handle is turned, makes these vi- 
brations audible to the human ear. 

In a cardboard and wood reproduction, 
it is best to paint the parts so that they 
resemble the original metals. If all parts 
have been accurately centered and arc 
perfectly true, you may be successful in 
reproducing sound; otherwise, the card- 
lx)ard item can be used as a dummy ex 
hibit not intended to be operated. 


Model of First Fuse Shows 
How Modem Varieties Work 

► A WORKING model of Thomas A. 
Edison's first electric fuse, similar to 
many in use today, can be made easily 
by Junior Scientists. An interesting dis- 
play would include such a model con- 
trasted with the many different types of 
modern fuses plus any real old fuses you 
can collect. 

Edison’s first fuse was patented on 
May 4, 1880, under the name of "Safety 
Conductor for Electric-Lights.” The pat- 


ent states that such a fuse should be 
placed in the circuit of each lamp or 
other current-carrying device. 

The first model employed a small con 
iluctor that would melt away whenever 
the branch circuit was overloaded. In an 
attempt to protect furniture and carpets 
Irom the few drops of molten metal left 
by the hot wire, Edison encased the wire 
in a jacket or shell of non-conducting 
materials. The tensile strength of the 
non-conducting shell was great enough 
to keep the wire from parting. 

In many respects modern cartridge 
fuses, particularly those on automobiles, 
are similar to the old Edison fuse. Here 
the small fuse is enclosed in a glass en- 
velope. The strain on the wire is ab- 
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NEW. RBVI0BD. EXPANDED EDITION— JUET OOTI 
If jrou wnnt taealthj bnlr. lovBly hair, than you naad 
the export advice In this book 
Two medical BpeclallBta have here pooled their 
knowledge to give you In plain language the up-to- 
date solentlflc facts now available about hair. They 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
stimulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, common and uncommon, as: 
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to prevent hair trouble; or. Iz It 
deaf efleettvely with It. 


than ever before, 
already eslsta, to 


“A 


worthwhile book full of Important Information.’* 
—Ohio State Medleal Jownml. 


Priea lt.M. ImI. peetage. i-day-Menay-Baek Onavantee 


EMERSON BOORS, Ine., DepL 11S-0. Ml W. IMh 
Street, New Terk 11 
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sorbed by a surrounding insulation-lined 
metal jacket. 

The Junior Scientist can demonstrate 
on an ordinary dry cell how the first fuse 
worked. To make your model fuse, you 
will need a piece of flexible copper wire 
similar to the wire that connects your 
floor lamps or electrical equipment to 
the oudets. Cut off a three-inch length 
of this wire and bare it. Now separate 
the individual strands of copper. Any of 
these strands can carry the current in 
your fuse. 

Bare two ends of regular flexible wire 
for a distance of a half inch or so, and 
connect the wires by twisting one of the 
thin strands of copper across them. This 
will leave the two ends of flexible wire 
about an inch apart. Now slide a glass 
tube around the wire as illustrated in the 
diagram. This completes your “fuse.” 

Connect this fuse to a dry cell and 
lamp in scries as shown. The lamp 
should be of the small one-cell flashlight 
varieties which you can obtain from the 
5- and 10-ccnt store. When everything is 
in order, the lamp will light. 

“Short” your circuit by holding the 
open blades of an old pair of scissors 
against the two terminals of the lamp 
socket. In this way you cut the lamp out 
of the circuit. The current now flows 
Ironi one side of the cell to the other via 
the wire, scissors and fuse. 

I'his load is more than the thin piece 
ol copper wire in the glass tube can car- 
ly. 'rhe wire immediately gets over 
heated, melts and breaks, thus cutting 
oil the current anti protecting your pow- 
er supply. If you care to look, you will 
lind tiny particles of cop|x*r in the glass 
tube. 

Details regarding the construction of 
the original fuse probably have been lost 
ior all time. Exactly what alloy of low 
melting point was used for the wire and 
what materials were employed in the 
surrounding shell of the first fuse arc not 
definitely known. 

The patent s|H:cifications merely sug- 
gest that the shell was cornj^sed of two 
halves, made slightly tapering at the 
ends and with a slight inward flange 
firmly to grasp the insulation surround- 
ing the wire. Hoops or bands were to be 
slipped over the two halves of the fuse 
to hold them in place and thus relieve 
the fuse wire of all strain. 

The basic design of this safety con- 
ductor is in use t^ay. Although modifi- 
cations have been made during the inter- 
vening years, it would appear that no 
letter or cheaper method of preventing 
overloads and short-circuits has been de- 


veloped since Edison patented his idea. 

Screw-base fuses bought today arc sim- 
ilar to the earliest fuses. Employing the 
same principle, they are merely made 
from porcelain, glass or plastic instead 
of the wood used in the earliest fuses. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, i947 
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Befriended by His Foes 

^ COYOTES, zoologists tell us, are not 
only present over most ol their pre- 
scttlcinent range but have actually ex- 
tended it, even appearing on the out- 
skirts of rather large cities. Despite the 
lack of welcome they receive from civi- 
lized man, these little wolves of the 
prairie find it profitable to hang around 
his setdements and ranches, where they 
I an snap up poultry, lambs and shoats, 
and feast on carrion and garbage. 

There is a certain clement of justice 
in this, Wilfrid S. Bronson, artist-nat- 
uralist, points out in his just-published 
book, titled simply “Coyotes”, which he 
wrote especially for small children. (Har- 
court, Brace kd Co,, Jl.?*).) When the 
white man pushed his frontier out into 
the West, he not only killed all the coy- 
otes he could slioot, trap and poison, but 
he destroyed a major part of the natural 
food of those who were crafty and hardy 
enough to survive direct attack, by kill- 
ing or driving away most of the game 
and plowing up the sod where swarming 
rodents nested. So if a coyote sffcals a 
few hens he is only getting even for the 
loss of an equivalent weight in prairie- 
dogs, field-mice and grasshoppers. 

There is one factor in the spread of 
the coyote cast of the Mississippi during 
recent decades that is often overlooked. 
The coyote is naturally an animal of the 
plains and prairies; he isn’t at home in 
the timber. When the white man came. 


most of the East was heavily forested, 
fkttlers cut and burned the trees to make 
way for farms. This huge-scale clearing, 
which had much to do with the disap- 
})earancc of the timber-wolf, meant sim- 
ply an extension of the prairies for the 
coyote. So he has been moving in. And 
if the farmer supplies him with occa- 
sional poultry and piglets, so much the 
easier is life. 

The coyote is by no means the unmiti- 
gated thief and general pest that he is 
sometimes pictured by exasperated vic- 
tims of his raids. His principal diet still 
consists of small rodents, which in the 
aggregate devour a great deal more of 
the farmer’s or rancher’s substance than 
a few furtive predators are likely to get 
away with. Also, by cleaning up the 
carcasses of animals dead of accident, 
disease or exposure, the coyote performs 
a direct service. Moreover, he is musical. 
Many a rancher, who plots his destruc- 
tion by day, will admit by campfire- 
light that he “kinda likes to hear the old 
cuss howl.” 

Science Newa Letter, February 8, 19^7 
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Books of the Week 


Anti semitism : A Social Disease — Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy — lntema$tonal Univ. 
Press, 140 p., 12.50. A psychoanalytic 
study of anti’Semicism, interpreting the 
results as they affect the individual and 
his relation to society. 

Beauty Plus — ^The Key to Beauty. Health, 
and Charm — Mary MacFadyen. M. D. — 
Emerson — 272 p.. illus., $2.49. A popula. 
discussion of health and beauty, leading to 
personality improvement. 

A Century of Farming in Iowa — 1846- 
1946— Iowa State College Staff Members 
— Iowa StaSe College Press, ^58 p, illus., 
15. Published on the 100th Anniversary of 
Iowa's Statehood* this history of agricul- 
tural praaices shows its development under 
the application of increasingly knowledge- 
able scientific principles. 

DRAFTING FOR ELECTRONICS — L. F. B. 
Cenm-^McGraw-Hill, 211 p.. $2.50. A 
careful development of the subjea from 
fundamental techniques in drafting to their 
final application. 

' Explosion and Combustion Processes 
IN Gases — ^Wilhelm Jost; Translated by 
Huber C. Croft — McGraw-Hill, 620 p., 
$7.50. Translation of the classic German 
work on jet propulsion first published in 
1935. 

Food & Health — Henry C. Sherman — 
Macmillan, new ed. 290 p.* $4. Advances 
in the improvement of focxl habits to 
create positive health and longer life. Com- 
pletely rewritten. 

Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion 
FOR Aircraft— G. Geoflrey Smith— 
Aircrajt Books, Inc., 256 p., illus., $5. Thi.s 


WRITER 

Manufacturer of ethical pharmaceutical 
pruducta haa opening for writer in the 
fleld of medioine. pharmacy or related 
aclentiflc papera. Should have degree or 
good hackaround in medicine, phyaioloay, 
biochemiatry or aimllar aubjecta. Exper- 
ience aa medical editor or other acientifle 
background deairable. 

Will prepare Arat drafts of circulars on 
new products, and basic scientiAc ma- 
terial for advertisements; scientlAc edit- 
ing and criticism of technical correspond- 
ence and advertising material: writing 
of scientiAc articles dealing with clinical 
and other experimental work done in 
our own laboratories or by outside con- 
sultants. 

Headquarters in Philadelphia, but con- 
siderable travel may be necessary. 

Excellent opportunity for advancement; 
Ave-day week; pleasant working condi- 
tions. 

In Arst letter submit full personal and 
professional data and record of employ- 
ment. Answers will be treated in con- 
Adenoe. Our employees know of this ad- 
vertisement. 

DEPT. MR P.d' BOX 599 
Wm. Penn Annex, 
Philedclplila 5, Pe. 


new enlarged edition should stimulate in- 
terest in the field of jet propulsion. The 
material is presented clearly tor the engi- 
neer, the pilot and the layman. 

Information Please Almanac 1947— 
John Kieran — Garden Ctty, 1014 p., $2. 
A compilation of well-indexed facts, com- 
prising a history of the past year. 
Inorganic Chemistry— W. Norton Jones 
— Blakiston Co., 818 p., illus., $4.25. A 
textbook of first year college chemistry. 
Laboratory Manual for Principles and 
Processes of Pharmacy — Henry M. 
Burlage, Ed. — McGraw-Hill. 271 p., paper, 
$3. A variety of experiments and the opti- 
mum amount of work that should be 
ofiFered the smdent pharmacist. 

Pacific Soence, A Quarterly Devoted to 
the Biological and Physical Sciences of the 
Pacific Region, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1947 
— A. Grove Day, Ed. — Vmv. of Hawatt. 
62 p., illus., paper, $3 a year, single 
copies $1. 

Report of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and Financial 
Report of the Executive Committee 
OF THE Board of Regents for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1946. Govs. Print- 
ing Office, 134 p., paper, 35 cents. Publ 
3864. 

Saudi Arabia: With an Account of the De- 
velopment of Its Natural Resources — K S. 
Twitchell — Princeton Univ. Press, 192 p., 
illus., $2.50. The geography, resources, his- 
tory and customs of this nation as it 
emerges into modern world economy. 
Systematic Motion and Time Study— 
Marvin E. Mundel — PrenStce-Hall, 232 p , 
illus., $4. The basic principles of work 
analysis and time study technique applied 
to various types of operations. 

Vitalized General Science — ^Barclay M. 
Newman — College Entrance Book Co., 380 
p., paper, illus,, 75 cents. General science 
for high school students. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, i9Jk7 

pinsica 

Radiant Heat De-Ices 
Windshields of Cars, Planes 

^ DE-lClNG winiJ.shiclds, perennial 
winter problem in lx>th aircraft and au 
tomobilcs, is attempted in a new way, 
by direct radiant heat, in a device on 
which U. S. patent 2,414,52i) has been 
granted to H. A. Greenwald of Holly- 
wood, Calif. He has assigned his patent 
rights to the Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration. 

Blowing blasts of warm air up the 
inside of the glass panels of a windshield, 
or through a space between parallel pan- 
els, doesn't work very well in practice, 
the inventor points out, because glass is 
a rather poor conductor of heat. By di- 
recting infra-red radiation through the 
glass, from electro-thermal elements in 


trough-shaped reilectors, heat is applied 
immediately to the ice itself, readily 
thawing and loosening it. 

The new device will work equally 
well with solid plate glass and with 
sandwich-constructed safety glass, it is 
claimed. 

Science News Letter, February S, S9S7 
CflBMlSTRY 

Long-Life Radioactive 
Iodine from Tellurium 

► A NEW LONG-LIFE radioactive 
iodine has been produced by bombarding 
the chemical element tellurium. Instead 
of the relatively short existence of the 
usual radioiodine used in medical treat- 
ments, the new synthetic iodine is be- 
lieved to have a half-life of cither 10 or 
400 years. 

Iodine isotope 129, hitherto missing 
from accepted tables, was made by bom- 
bardment with hearts of heavy hydrogen 
or deuterons speeded to 14,500,000 elec- 
tron volts in the MIT cyclotron. Dr. Al- 
len F. Reid, at Columbia University 
when the experiments were made, and 
Dr. Albert S. Keston of New York Uni- 
versity, report their discovery in the 
Physical Review. 

Science Newe Letter, February 8, 19^7 

Bats and whales are mammals in spite 
of the fact that one flies anil the other 
swims. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 


^p^OW?LOW for side wallas is a jeep 
with a scraper blade attached in front, 
and a revolving snow broom behind, T he 
sweeper broom is powered from the 
jeep's engine. The four-wheel drive of 
the vehicle enables it to climb curbs 
without difficulty, 

Stti%7\c€ N€wa Latter, February Jt, tfHT 

an MIDGET FURNACE, a gas-burning 
unit about the size of a suitcase, burns 
the fuel in a sealed chamber with an air 
inlet and an exhaust vent through the 
house wall. This automatic noiseless 
heater, with electric spar\ ignition in- 
stead of a pilot light, uses any ordinary 
coof(ing gas. 

Science Newa Letter, February S, i947 

^ PIPE CLEANER is a rubber device 
that fits on the bowl of a pipe and over 
the opening of a water faucet, forcing 
water through the pipe and out the 
stem. The upper inside of this recently 
patented device is conical in shape and 
fits the faucet. 

Science Newa Latter, February 8, J947 

^ BOARD PRY, for salvaging old lum- 
ber in razing buildings, has a fulcrum 
<ide arm that fits over a wall stud, and 
a lifting face that fits flat over the entire 
rear width of the board being removed. 
\ This fiat face assures equal pressure when 
I the operating lever is depressed and 
1 hjeeps the wood from breai(ing. 

Science Netea Letter, February 8, 1947 



@ STORAGE BAGS for clothing, blan- 
/(ets and household linens, are made of 
a special fabric woven of very fine glass 
fibers, then coated with a plastic resin. 
They will not shtini(, stretch or rot, and 
protect garments against moisture, fire 
and dust. When their zipper fasteners 
are closed, no moths can get inside. 

Science Newa Letter, February 8, 1947 

^ WASHER and drier for automobiles. 


a mech^jdral arrangement for the com- 
merciaf neaning of cars, is claimed to 
wash, polish and dry a car a minute. 
Water is' sprayed on revolving brushes 
that remove all exterior dirt, then air 
currents dry the car without leaving any 
streams, 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, February 8, 1947 

^ SPARK-PLUG analyzer, an elec- 
tronic inutrument developed for Army 
.Hr Forces, provides a reliable method 
for testing airplane and automobile 
plugs. It indicates corona discharges, 
leakage, sparky jumps and insulation 
losses by' oscillographic methods, and can 
be operated by inexperienced persons. 

Sciatica Nawa Lattar, February 8, 1947 

IS you ufunt mora information on tha new 
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Don’l; Delay 

getting that new beok you want 
to read. Science News Letter will 
gladly obtain for you any American book 
in print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if price 
is unknown, change to be returned) and 
we will pay postage in the United Slates. 
For each free publication desired, send 
lOc to cover handling. 

^ Book Department 
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Question Box 


AGRONOMY 

Whst is one of the chief ubJectiVeii of the 
radlosotive phoaphonis testa on aoilT p. 89 
ASTRONOMY 

What fit) moteorH toll ua about |he upper 
air? p. 87. 

What are moat important queatinna facintc 
Milky Way aatronomera? p. 84. 
BACTERIOLOGY 

In what way arc some aermt able to IWc 
in tha pecaance of penicillin T p. 88. 

CHEMISTSY 

What are the names of elements 48, 86, 
and 87 T p. 88. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

What inseets is HET especially effective 
against 7 p. 88. 
c;EOPHYSirs 

Why has the doodlebug gone to Antarctica 7 
p. 89. 

MATHEMATICS 

How fast can ENIAC caleulateT p. 88. 

Whara publiahad aauraaa 


MEDICINE 

How large is the amount of iodine in 
voiiera? p. 86. 

How will the antibiotic just discovered be 
n««.d7 p. 86. 

Why is germ resistance to Htreptomycin 
moiifl important than to penicillin T p. 86. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

What do birds do to relieve crowded living 
* fOKlitions T p. 88. 

rUYflICN ^ 

what was Edison's first Invention? p. 90. 
9OI.I0L0GY 

Do girls on farms or In large cities have 
•wilt'v chances of murrytng? p. 86. 

Where should men and women go mate* 
hunting if they want to get married? p, 86. 

600L0GY 

Why have coyotes extended their living 
range? p. 94. 

ore uaad tkay ora aiiad. 
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Iv Alexander Graham Bell could 
look at the inicrowavc antenna in 
the illustration, how quickly his 
mind would go back to his own c\ 
pcTiincnts, 67 years ago! 

For in 1880 the inventor of the 
telephone had another new idea. 
Speech could be carried by electric 
wires, as Bell had demonstrated to 
the world. Could it be carried also 
by a light heani? 

He got together appaSratus-a tele- 
phone transmitter, a parabolic re- 
. flector, a selenium cell connected to^ 

'4# ? j . t ^ 


handphoncs-and ‘'threw'" a voice 
actoss seseral hundred yards by 
waves of visible light, electromag- 
netic waves of high frequency. 

Bell’s early experiment with the 
parabolic antenna and the use of 
light beams as carricr$ was for many 
years only a scientific novclt)’. IIis 
idea was far ahead of its time. 

Sixty years later communication 
by means of a beam of radiation was 
achieved in a new form— beamed 


microwave radio. It was developed 
by Bell 'leleplione I^iboratorics for 
military communication and found 
important use in the European the- 
ater. In the Bell System it is giving 
service between places on the main 
land and nearby islands and soon 
such beams w ill be put to w'ork in 
the radio relay. 

In retrospect. Bell’s experiment 
illustrates once again the inquiring 
spirit of the Bell System. 
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Streptomycin Checks TB 

Streptomycin^ available for everyone now, stops 
tuberculosis germs and gives cavities and ulcers a chance 
to heal. It is not a cure for the disease. 


► FOR THK FIRST time in history, 
tul)erculosis has met its chemical con- 
(jueror. 

A chemical drug, streptomycin, checks 
the progress of the “white plague'* in 
human beings. 

A little group of sick veterans who 
would have died arc alive today be- 
cause they were treated with medicine's 
latest germ-fighter. 

The doctors arc frankly quite ex- 
cited, in a quiet, conservative, re- 
strained way. This seems to be the 
new TB weapon they had been hoping 
and striving for. 

Because there are half a million Am- 
ericans alone suffering with tubercu- 
losis, what has happened should be the 
biggest world news of today. 

The drug that is making this big 
news, streptomycin, like that other 
“miracle” drug, penicillin, comes from 
a microbe that is between a mold and a 
bacteria and lives in the soil. It is a kind 
of sister to penicillin. It was discovered 
three years ago after laborious searching 
by Dr. Selman A. Waksman and asso- 
ciates at Rutgers University and the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Today, you can get streptomycin on 
your doctor's prescription at your drug 
store. When first discovered and for 
some time after, only tiny amounts were 
available and it was almost prohibitively 
expensive. Now enough to treat a TB 
patient can be bought for from five to 
10 dollars per day. The patient gets 
the drug for from four to eight weeks. 

Patients with lung tul>erculosis, the 
most common kind ot TB, often l:>egin 
to get well quickly. Fever goes down 
within the first few 'weeks. The some- 
times racking cough that produces 
dangerous, germ-laden material stops. 
The patient's appetite comci back, he 
Icels much better and begins to regain 
weight. When he docs cough, the ma- 
terial no longer has germs. X-ray pic- 
tures show how the cavities, or spots on 
the lungs, arc healing. 

These are among the good results 
doctors are now talking about openly. 
The streptomycin push against tiil)er- 
culosis started secretly, two years ago, 


at the Mayo Clinic and Foundation. 
There Drs. H. Corwin Hinshaw and 
William H. Feldman started trials of it, 
first on guinea pigs, then on a few des- 
perately sick TB patients in mental 
hospitals. 

Now several thousand patients are gel- 
ling the drug. More than 200 are vet- 
erans in VA hospitals around the coun- 
try. Almost 50 were treated during the 
past year by Drs. Walsh McDermott 
and Carl Muschenheim of Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College and New York 
Hospital. 

The same good results in some pa- 
tients, and the same disappointments in 
others, arc being reported from all these 
places. 

The drug stops the germs on their 
rampage through the body, gives a 
chance for cavities and ulcers to heal 
and for the surgeon in some cases to help 
speed the healing. To the doctors, strep- 
tomycin is not a “cure” for TB, but a 
germ-stopper, or suppressive as they 
term it. 

The disappointments come when the 
drug stops checking the germs because 


they have grown resistant to it. Then 
the patient who was on the way to get- 
ting well relapses and sometimes dies. 
This is the biggest problem doctors still 
have to lick. They have also' to learn 
how much streptomycin is the right dose 
in each case, and how to prevent the 
dizziness, deafness and skin rashes that 
sometimes come from the drug. 

Tuberculosis is not just one disease 
but many. It can attack Ixincs, joints, the 
eyes, and any organ of the body. In 
some kinds of tuberculosis the drug 
helps more than in others. Doctors 
have barely started trying it in bone and 
joint TB. They Irankiy do not know 
yet what ellect it will have. Many ot 
the patients with this kind ot tubercu- 
losis arc cliildren who may be badly 
crippled by the disease. Streptomycin 
may save them irom still hips, short 
legs, twisted spines. It is still too soon 
to say. 

In bringing streptomycin through its 
first trials, private laboratories anU clin- 
ics, the manuiacturers, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and the American 
Trudeau Society, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice have all helped. Brains and money 
from these sources have gone into the 
common task of building what looks like 
the atom bomb for the war on tubercu- 
losis. More of both arc still needed. 

Soiene& News LetteVt February 16^ 19^7 



TB FIGHT ERS^^canning reports of human cases of tuberculosis checked 
by streptomycin are Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, medical director, U. S. Public Health 
Service and chief, research grants division. National Institute of Health; 
Dr. Walsh McDermott, Cornell Medical College; Dr. Paul A. Bunn, Veterans 
Administration tuberculosis fighter and Dr. H. Corwin Hinshaw, Mayo Clinic. 
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RESEARCH LEADER — Dr. Selman A. Waksman, of RtUgers University and 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, heads research on streps 
tomycin, which he discovered. 


PUYIIOI 

Cosmic Ray Exploration 

Neutral meson plays important part in Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer's latest cosmic ray theory. Short-lived, they 
split into rays that bombard the earth. 


► THE SCIENTIST who put together 
the atom bomb has explained the way 
in which the most powcrtul projectiles 
man knows — cosmic rays — do their stuff. 

An unappreciated sub-atomic particle, 
the neutral meson, plays a major role in 
the latest cosmic ray theory of Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer of the University 
of California, former director of Los 
Alamos atomic bomb laboratory. 

Neutral mesons live but a mere one 
ten-quadrillionth of a second after they 
are created by mysterious primary pro- 
ton bombardment from outer space. 
Even so, they are responsible for the as- 
tounding showers and cascades of pow- 
erful radiation that continuously rain 
upon the earth, even penetrating your 
b^y as you read this. 

Mesons, which may be positive, nega- 
tive or neutral in electrical charge, sort 
of lurk in the nuclei or hearts of nitro- 
gen atoms in the rare air in the upper 
reaches of the atmosphere. Along comes 
a ten billion-volt particle, a proton, from 
somewhere in the cosmic depths of the 
universe. It smacks the nitrogen atom’s 
heart. Mesons by the many thousands 


fly out. Each neutral meson disintegrates 
into a pair of gamma rays, powerful 
X-radiation, that literally lombard the 
atmosphere below creating all sorts of 
effects there. 

'*! am glad this has nothing to do with 
atomic energy,” said Dr. Oppenheimer. 
This is not a theoretical prelude to a new 
kind of atomic bomb, so far as can be 
seen now. 

It may be more important than atomic 
energy. For it may explain the funda- 
mental character of matter and energy. 
Science may be now making its **last 
great push” in exploring the realm of 
Uieoretical physics, mother science of the 
atomic bomb. 

There is evidence, Dr. Oppenheimer 
told the American Physical ^iety, that 
the same laws that govern the ten bil- 
lion-volt particles rule the ten quadril- 
lion-volt particles of the even more pow- 
erful cosmic radiation. There was ap- 
prehension that new particles and new 
laws would be needed to explain what 
happens in these higher energy realms. 

S6 far the most powerful particles ac- 
celerated by human control are the two 


hundred million-volt deuterons (hearts 
of heavy hydrogen atoms) in the new 
big Berkeley cyclotron first operated a 
few months ago. 

More powerful atomic particle accel- 
erators arc building now. In a few years 
man will match the .cosmic rays and pro- 
duce mesons at will. Scientists arc using 
rockets to get nature’s cosmic rays re- 
corded 20 to 100 miles above the earth. 
Science is in the midst of one of the 
greatest explorations of all time. 

Science NewB Lettar. February IS, 19S7 

Calcium chloride is often used in the 
cement for making concrete building 
blocks; it gives high early strength. 
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XB-46 — This four^jet bomber is being built for the Army Air Forces by Con^ 
solid ated Vultee Corporation. 


umicatm 

Hidden Infections Mystery 

To control virus diseases it is necessary to know more 
about latent infections, states scientist. Present concepts 
about effects on patients are inadequate. 


ABM0NAUTIC8 

Army XB-46 Has Four 
Jet-Propulsion Engines 

► FOUR jet-propulsion engines in a 
single plane is something new for the 
U. S. Army Air Force, but that is the 
equipment of a new bomber undergoing 
ground tests by Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation. 

Its first air flight is a couple of months 
off. In general appearance the new plane, 
to be known as XB-46, is similar to or- 
dinary craft with two engines in the 
wings on opposite sides of the fuselage, 
but without the visible propellers. Its 
long, slender body extends nearly 106 
feet from nose to tail, and it has a wing- 
span of 1 H feet. 

Its four engines. General Electric gas 
turbines, are placed in pairs, each pair 
in a single housing space, or nacelle, one 
on each side of the body, and fitted 
into the wing construction with a mini- 
mum of bulge. Further details will not 
l>e revealed until a flight test is made. 

Science Netoa L€ttT, February 13, 1937 

CIIBMISTRY 

Artificial Sillimanite 
Can Replace Kyanite 

► A GERMAN artificial sillimanite, a 
substitute for the natural product with 
which Americans arc familiar in certain 
automobile sparkplugs, was made during 
the war to use in place of the unob- 
tainable Indian kyanite for refractories 
and electrical insulation purposes. 

The German formula and process are 
now made available to American in- 
dustry by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Large quantities of domestic silli- 
manite and imported kyanite are used 
in America in refractories, electrical in- 
stallations, sparkplugs and laboratory 
porcelain. Kyanite is used for heavy- 
duty refractories, and the demand for 
Indian kyanite will continue unless a 
domestic deposit is found of kyanite or 
sillimanite which contains recoverable 
material in grain sizes similar to the In- 
dian product. 

Sillimanite is an aluminum silicate. 
1 he German process of making the sub- 
stitute requires, by weight, 60% of ka- 
^din, 27% of aluminum hydroxide, 
111% of fused alumina, and 3% feldspar. 

C'opies of the report, either in photo- 
static or microfilm form, from the Office 
Technical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., are 
available for $1.00 each. 

Seienee New§ Letter, F^ruary 13, tStf 


► VIRUS DISEASES cannot be ade- 
quately controlled until scientists have 
formulated a better understanding of 
latent, or hidden, infections, says Dr. 
Karl F. Meyer, noted University of Cal- 
ifornia epidemiologist. 

Dr. Meyer points out that there is 
actually little known about the latent 
process, which plays an important role 
in all virus diseases, including influenza, 
poliomyelitis, encephalitis and psittacosis. 

Latent infections are classified by Dr. 
Meyer into three general categories: low 
order ones in which the victim is un- 
aware of his condition and it cannot be 
diagnosed clinically; dormant conditions 
which precede serious illness; and those 
persisting in the body during recovery 
from serious illness. 

In epidemics latent infections as- 
sume importance when carriers whose 
condition is not recognized act as a res- 
ervoir for transmission of the virus to 
those who may become seriously af- 
fected. 

Families of virus diseases, some dead- 
lier than others, are generally accepted 
by scientists, Dr. Meyer points out, but 
adds that this is not sufficient explanation 
for the marked differences in the effect 
of diseases on individuals. This is ap- 


parent in areas where yellow fever is 
common, the disease being routinely 
mild among children and routinely se- 
vere among adults. Poliomyelitis is a 
similar example, in some respects. 

Dr. Meyer described as inadequate 
present concepts of the differential ef- 
fects of viruses on individuals, these be- 
ing attributed to variation in chemical 
reactions in the body, the action of en- 
zyme systems, differences in the per- 
meability of cell membranes, disturb- 
ances in sugar metabolism, or lack of 
cell proteins essential for proper growth 
of the virus. 

The reaction threshold — ^the physio- 
logical conditions which are present 
when the disease ceases being mild and 
severe symptoms show up— offers a 
promising approach to the problem, the 
scientist says. “Until we understand the 
mechanism of the reaction threshold, the 
causes of latency will remain a mystery,” 
he states. 

Another phase of the problem of 
major importance is the latent condition 
persisting during convalescence from 
virus diseases. This type of latency plays 
a role in the perpetuation of viruses. Dr. 
Meyer says. 

Setemce Neiee Letter, February 13, 1937 
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MBTBOROLOQY 

Weather Control Predicted 

With a machine that speeds up computations from 
hours to minutes, weather can be predicted in time to curb 
it with artificial fog and other measures. 



SPARK SHOWER— Two ends of a 
rotor ring for a huge generator are 
being melted in a General Electric 
laboratory for welding together at 
temperatures approaching 3,000 de^ 
grees Fahrenheit, The apparent show- 
er is caused by the fact that sparks 
and molten steel particles more too 
fast for the camera. 

BNOINBBRINQ 

Russia Reopens Gigantic 
Hydroelectric Plant 

^ RUSSIA’S gigantic hydroelectric 
plant on the Dnieper river in the 
Ukraine is in o[x:ration again, after a 
nearly six-year interval since its destruc- 
tion in 1941 by the Soviet troops to pre- 
vent its use by Hitler’s Nazis. 

The new equipment is American 
built. The first of three new General 
Electric generators has now been suc- 
cessfully operated at full speed, it is re- 
vealed, and the other two arc far ad- 
vanced in assembly. 

GE engineers state that the new gen- 
erators are the largest ever built, being 

90.000- kva, the kilovolt-ampere unit of 
power which is equal to 1000 volt-am- 
peres. They will be driven by three 

100.000- horsepowcr hydroelectric tur- 
bines built by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company. 

Rebuilding the Dnieper Dam was be- 
gun in 1944 by Soviet Union engineers 
and workmen soon after the Nazi forces 
had bcecn driven back. It will have 
greater power-generating capacity than 
before, although it was rated before as 
Europe’s largest hydroelectrict darn. 

NeK’tf Letter, February IS, J947 


► WEATHER CONTROL is predicted. 
It is not the type of control that would 
bring about climatic changes over vast 
areas, but a modification of local weather 
disturbances such as breaking up dan- 
gerous storms. 

Other application.s would be in causing 
rainfall when needed, preventing local 
killing frosts, eliminating fog on local 
areas and breaking up a hurricane, or 
changing its path. 

The possibility of such weather control 
was discussed at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences by Dr. 
V. K. Zworykin of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. It would all depend, he 
said, upon information derived from 
very rapid calculations made from 
weather reports from regular observa- 
tories, the calculations being now pos- 
sible by an electronic computing device. 

The application of electrical and elec- 
tronic methods to weather calculations, 
he stated, presages an enormous reduc- 
tion in the time required for accurate 
weather forecasting. Although the de- 
vices in question stand only at the be- 
ginning of their development, it is quite 
conceivable that, ultimately, electronic 
devices specially designed for weather 
forecasting may yield predictions for 
days ahead in a matter of minutes. 

The device itself would not predict 
weather; neither would it be used in con- 
trol steps taken. It would merely com- 
pute, in minutes instead of the hours 
now required, the probabilities from 
data collected from extended areas re- 
garding pressure, temperature, humid- 
ity, wind velocity at different altitudes 
and other information used by the 
weather forecaster. The control steps 
would follow the predictions. 

Dr. Zworykin reminded his hearers of 
the many attempts made in the past to 
affect weather by explosive charges to 
dispel hail clouds, .scattering electrified 
sand and ice “seeds” from airplanes to 
induce rainfall, burning smudges to pro- 
tect citrus groves, and clearing fogs 
from airport runways with heat. 

‘The hope for effective weather con- 
trol rests in the fact that the condition 


preceding many of the weather processes 
which it may be desirable to control is 
essentially unstable or metastable,” he 
explained. They are “characterized by 
the accumulation of large amounts of 
potential energy during an extended 
period.” 

“Thus, while the energy finally re- 
leased may be enormous, that required to 
trigger the release may be quite modest. 
Furthermore, the magnitude of the trig- 
gering energy required will greatly de- 
pend on the time and place at which it 
is applied. Since the electronic forecaster 
should make it possible to observe the 
effect of applying given amounts of en- 
ergy at different points of the weather 
map almost instantaneously, it will point 
the way to the most economic measures 
which will lead to the desired change in 
the evolution of the weather.” 

“Essentially two different methods are 
available for providing the energy for 
altering the evolution of weather 
changes,” Dr. Zworykin continued. “The 
first consists of spreading a combustible 
substance, such as oil on water, over a 
considerable area and igniting it. This 
will cause an updraft of the surface air 
and condensation at a higher level, mod- 
ifying, at the same lime, the motion of 
the air masses In the surrounding 
region.” 

The second method depends upon the 
reflection and absorption characteristics 
of a particular surface are|, thus using 
solar energy itself to modify weather 
conditions. Examples in nature include 
the clouds that form over southern is- 
lands at fixed times of the day, and 
large burned-over, blackened land areas 
which act as centers for thunderstorms. 

The latter “immediately suggests the 
establishment of weather control patches, 
eventually blackened by deposits of car- 
bon, at strategic points,” he said. “These 
highly absorbing areas could at will be 
converted into highly reflecting areas by 
the deposition of artificial fog, employ- 
ing techniques which received wide 
application during the war.” 

Science Newe Letter, February XS, X$47 
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SPEED RACER — The Navy D^558 is designed for a test plane to explore 
the needs of transonic aircraft. 


AERONAUTICS 

Navy 


Test Plane 


BNUlNKERlNti 

Sodium Soap Gives Mud 
Oil-Drilling Efficiency 

► OIL-WKLL drilling, a messy, muddy 
business, might Ik* considered a most 
unlikely candidate tor temininc atten- 
tion; yet a Hakerslield, Calif., high 
school girl, Cecilia M. Self, h.is done 
something to make it more efficient with- 
out making it any less muddy. In fact. 
It is the mud itself that 15-ycar-old Miss 
Self has worked on; she has made a bet- 
ter and gooier mud, calculated to facili- 
tate the work of the well-driller. 

In oil-wcll-drilling jargon, “mud** is 
a mixture of powdered solid with a 
liquid, forced into the hole alongside the 
drill, partly to cool the bit, partly to pre- 
vent blow-outs due to underground gas 
pressure. There are certain disadvan- 
tages in existing formulae, both the 
earlier ones that were mixed with water 
and the oil-containing muds now coming 
into use. Miss Selfs invention consists in 
the addition of a sodium soap to the 
mixture, which gives it viscosity and 
other properties nearer to the drillcr*s 
ideal of what a really proper mud ought 
to be. 

Miss Self reports on her work in this 
highly practical branch of science in an 
essay submitted along with other quali- 
fications that have won her a place 
among 40 winners of all-cxpcnsc trips to 
Washington, D. C., to take part in the 
annual Science Talent Institute there 
trom Feb. 28 through March 4. 

Sciertctt Neu’tt Letter, February tn, /P4/ 

'.RNfCKAl. RCIENCB 

Miss Anne Mersey Named 
Science Talent Winner 

► MISS ANNE HERSEY, 17, a student 
of Walton High School, New York City, 
has been named one of the 40 winners 
of the Sixth Annual Science Talent 
Search for the Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships. She will attend the Sci- 
f*nce Talent Institute in Washington, 
feb. 28-March 4. The other winners 
have been previously announced by Sci- 
ence Service (see SNL, Jan. 25). 

Honorable mention has been awarded 
to Miss Rosetta Viaoria Natoli, 15, of 
Cathedral High School, New York City, 
as one of 260 mentions awarded. 

Miss Katherine Virginia Anthony of 
Hunters, Wash., was found to be ineli- 
gible for competition in the search. 

Science Letter, February J5, 1947 


> ANOTHER PLANE designed to best 
the atmospheric shock waves, that to 
date have prevented piloted craft from 
traveling as fast as sound, will be ready 
for field tests soon, the U. S. Navy re- 
veals. It is the Douglas Skystreak, the 
D-558. 

As soon as ready for flights, this new 
experimental plane will join the Army 
XS-1 at Muroc Field, Calif., where the 
advantages of Army facilities are avail- 
able. The D-558 is a jet-propelled craft, 
a single-seater, powered with a General 
Electric TG-180 axial-flow turbo-jet 
engine. The turbo-jet depends upon at- 
mospheric oxygen. That is why one im- 
portant feature of the turbo-jet engine is 
the powerful compressor that gathers in 
enough air for the combustion. 

The speed of sound at sea level is 
approximately 760 miles an hour. Super- 
sonic speeds are actually those faster than 
sound, but the term transonic is fre- 
quently applied to speeds of from 
roughly 600 to 900 miles an hour. The 
new Navy plane is announced as a craft 
to explore transonic speeds. 

The D-558 will be an air-borne labor- 
atory to help investigate the many unus- 
ual conditions encountered by a plane 
at extreme speeds. The extreme thin- 
ness, of its wings is experimental. Pres- 
sure on the outside of the plane will 
be recorded at 400 points. The recorded 
data arc expected to provide informa- 
tion about the flow of air around the 


plane, and particularly the information 
and location of the so-callcd shock- 
waves that grip a plane at high speeds, 
creating a heavy drag. 

Outstanding reasons why aircraft have 
met with disaster at high speeds have 
been loss of control and structural fail- 
ure. The instruments in the new plane 
will give airplane engineers perform- 
ance figures concerning the great in- 
crease in drag encountered when the 
plane approaches the speed of sound. 
They will also provide information to 
determine the effectiveness of conven- 
tional control surfaces at the speeds 
when the shock waves tend to throw a 
plane out of control. 

In the development of the Bell Air- 
craft Army XS-1 and the Douglas Navy 
D-558, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics played an important 
part. It is this organization that has car- 
ried on the research in aerodynamics 
that may lead to breaking down the pres- 
ent supersonic barrier. Engines for ex- 
treme high speeds are available. The 
search is for construction that can with- 
stand the shock in the higher speeds, and 
the design of airfoil that furnishes min- 
imum drag. This applies to both fuselage 
and wings. 

Seienee Newe Letter, February 25, 1947 

Gasoline can now be made from nat- 
ural gas at a cost competitive with petro- 
leum products. 
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Mathematical Formulae 
Drawn with Electronic Pencil 

► MATHEMATICAL formulst of the 
electronic age are appropriately drawn 
with a pencil of electrons, in an ingeni- 
ous piece of apparatus constructed by 
Irwin H. Cole, 17, high school senior at 
CiifFside Park, N. J. It consists of an 
oscilloscope hooked up to a circuit of 
Mr. Cole’s own designing, and built 
largely of junk parts. It took much of 
his spare time for a year and a half to 
make the machine work to his satisfac- 
tion. 

When two equal voltages 90 degrees 
out of phase arc impressed on the instru- 
ment, the image of a circle appears on 
the screen. The figure can be changed to 
an ellipse by changing either the hori- 
zontal or the vertical voltage. By ex- 
pressing the terms of any suitable math- 
ematical formula in terms of voltage 
variations, it is possible to trace a graph 
representing it in lines of light. 

Mr. Cole is one of 40 winners in the 
Sixth Annual Science Talent Search, 
conducted by the Science Clubs of Am- 
erica under the auspices oi Science Serv- 
ice. 

SeUnce Ne%u» Letter, February 15^ 19A7 
CHCMI8TRY 

International Meeting 
Of Chemists in London 

► THE FIRST international gathering 
of chemists since the war will be held 
this summer in London, July 16 to 24. 
This Congress will follow immediately 
the centenary meeting and celebrations 
of Great Britain’s Chemical Society. 

Like the actual 100th anniversary of 
the formation of the Chemical Society, 
the Eleventh International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry should 
have been held in 1941 but it was post- 
poned because of the war. A large de’e- 
gation of American chemists to the July 
congress will be led by Dr. Marston T. 
Bogert of Columbia University who is 
president of the International Union of 
Chemistry. 

The congress, under the presidency of 
Viscount Leverhulmc, will have sections 
devoted to inorganic and geo-cheinisiry, 
physical chemistry, organic clicmistry, 
biochemistry, chemistry in relation to 
agriculture and applied botany, chemis- 
try in relation to applied zoology and 
Veterinary science, chenfistry in relation 


to food and nutrition, chemistry in rela- 
tion to medicine and therapeutics, chem- 
istry in relation to fuel, power and trans- 
port, chemistry in relation to natural 
and artificial textiles, chemistry in rela- 
tion to plastics, glass and ceramics, 
chemistry in relation to metals, chemical 
engineering. 

Science Newe Letter, February 15, 1947 

PHYSICS 

Photoslectric Apparatus 
Inspects Many Things 

► PHOTOELECTRIC apparatus for 
the automatic ins|)ectton of all kinds of 
things — cigarettes and cartridges, dough- 
nuts and doorknobs, oranges and on- 
ions — is the subject of six new U. S. 
patents, 2,4 174 to 2,4 IS, 179 inclusive, 
issued to Samuel C. Hurley, Jr., of Dan- 
ville, 111. 

Core of Mr. Hurley’s system is the 
use of pairs of phototubes, so spaced that 
when the object to be inspected tor size 
is passed between them and a light 
source, one of the tubes has a shadow 
cast upon it while the other remains il- 
luminated, provided the article is of the 
right size. This throws the electric cir- 
cuit of the apparatus into a state of im- 
balance, actuating a selector mechanism 
that puts the object into the accepted 
class. If shadow falls upon both tubes, 
the object IS too large; if both tubes re- 
main unshadowed, it is too small; in 
either case it is automatically tossed into 
the box of rejects. Variants of this idea 
permit inspection for fidelity to stand- 
ard shape as well as for proper size. 

Science Newe Letter, February 15, 19if 

onwanmY 

Sulfur Dioxide Dried 
In Acid Production 

^ SULFURIC ACID, which may fairly 
be said to be the keystone in the arch of 
chemical industry, is made with greater 
efficiency and economy through a proc- 
ess on which two Canadian chemical 
engineers, I. R. McHaffie and H. R. L. 
Streight, both of Montreal, have re- 
ceived patent 2,415,142. In this, the in- 
itial input of wet sulfur dioxide is 
thoroughly dried by passage through 
concentrated sulfuric acid before it is 
converted into sulfur trioxidc prelim- 
inary to final conversion into sulfuric 
acid. The water absorbed by the acid in 
the drying towers is removed by con- 
tact with the hot, dry waste gases com- 
ing off at the final stage of the process. 

Science Newe Letter, February JS, 1947 



lACTSRlOLOQY 

Mucus Protects Cold Germs 
In Air Against Attack 


► A NEW BARRIER to success in air 
disinfection to stop the spread of disease 
has been discovered by Dr. K. B. DcOme, 
University of California veterinary scien- 
tist. 

Fresh support for warnings against 
spitting and sneezing except into dis- 
posable handkerchiefs also appears. 

The mucus from noses and throats 
protects bacteria in the air from the 
lethal effects of high temperature and 
humidity, glycol vapors and ultraviolet 
radiation. Dr. DcOme reported to the 
Pasteur Society of Central California 
meeting in Berkeley. 

The survival rate of unprotected bac- 
teria in the air decreases as the tempera- 
ture or relative humidity or both in- 
crease. Glycol vapors and ultraviolet ra- 
diation easily kill bacteria unprotected 
by mucus except at very high or very 
low humidity. 

Science Newe Letter, February 15, 1947 

RADAR 

EAGLE Radar Antenna 
Distinguishes Targets 

► DETAILS of revolutionary radar 
equipment, used on B-29 Superfortresses 
in bombing Japan late in the war, were 
revealed by Army Materiel Command 
officers. The equipment was designated 
EAGLE. 

The unique feature of the EAGLE 
bombing system is a 16-foot linear an- 
tenna structure, housed in an auxiliary 
vane or wing carried beneath the B-29 
fuselage and parallel to the wing of the 
aircraft. Differing from the usual ro- 
tary dish or spinner antennas used on 
other airborne bombing radars, the 
EAGLE has a row of 250 minute in- 
dividual antennas spaced along the 16- 
foot framework. 

This unusual antenna arrangement 
enables radar bombardiers to dis- 
tinguish targets from surrounding ter- 
rain and to drop bombs with greater 
precision. It has civilian applications 
and can be used as electronic aids in 
all-weather flying. 

Science Newe Letter, February 15, 1947 
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I MlNBRALOay 

Titanium to Be Used 
In Construction Field 

► ANOTHER LIGHT metal, titanium, 
may soon join aluminum and magne- 
sium in the construction field. The prin- 
cipal present use of this abundant, but 
little known, metal is as a chemical 
compound, a white pigment in white 
paint. 

Now, because of an improved process 
of reduction of its ore, it will be avail- 
able for use as a pure metal in machinery 
and in structures. 

Until about 1900, practically no pure 
titanium had ever been made except in 
laboratory experiments. Since then, 
several methods for reducing the ore 
have been developed, but none entirely 
satisfactory for commercial production. 
By a m^ification of some of these 
methods the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
developed a process that promises to 
make the metal relatively plentiful. 

A pilot plant of the Bureau is making 
100 pounds a week. A commercial 
plant, with improved engineering, can 
produce far greater quantities. 

The process used by the Bureau of 
Mines consists of reducing titanium 
tetrachloride with pure molten magne- 
sium in the presence of helium gas un- 
der pressure. This non-combustible gas 
prevents oxidation in the process. 

Sei 0 nc 0 N 0 u>§ Letter, February 15, 1957 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

Baby Orchids Stay Infants 
With Barbiturate Dope 

^ INFANT ORCHID plants, that grow 
but never grow up, have been produced 
in the botany laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by “doping” them 
with barbiturate drugs of the too-famil- 
iar chemical family of sleeping com- 
pounds against which warnings are fre- 
quently issued nowadays. Prof. John T. 
Curtis reports on the strange behavior 
of these permanendy juvenile lumps of 
plant tissue in Science (Jan. 31). 

He chose orchids for his experiments 
because orchid scads, unlike all other 
seeds, contain only the embryo plants, 
without reserve food supply of any kind. 


As horticulturists know, orchid seed- 
lings have to be carefully nursed for 
months on a carefully prepared synthedc 
diet. 

Prof. Curtis’ “doped” embryos grew 
in flasks on regular orchid l^by-food, 
which nourished into normal seedlings 
control lots of undrugged embryos. They 
came to be bigger than the seedlings, but 
showed practically no signs of differen- 
tiation into regular plant parts like roots, 
stems and leaves. They resembled in 
many ways the artificially cultured, de- 
tached pieces of roots and wound callus 
first grown at the Rockefeller Institute, 
Princeton, by Dr. Philip White, now of 
the Cancer Research Institute in Phila- 
delphia. 

Prof. Curtis states that he docs not 
know why the barbiturates should have 
this strange effect, but is continuing his 
studies in an endeavor to find out. 

Science Netua Letter, February 15, 1957 
BNOINBBRINO 

Process Makes Steel Flow; 
May Reduce Cost of Objects 

► GREATLY REDUCED costs for the 
production of many common steel ob- 
jects such as machine parts for airplanes 
and automobiles arc possible for Ameri- 
can industry with the use of a German 
process to make cold steel “flow” under 
tremendous pressures, an American in- 
vestigator to Germany said. 

W. W. Galbrcath of the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Technical Serv- 
ices described the German production 
of extruded steel parts and shapes with 
special dies and the application of a 
phosphate bondcrizing treatment. 

“If American manufacturers arc able 
to use the bondcrizing process to the 
same extent that it is being used by the 
Germans, and if they arc also able to 
reduce the number of drawing and an- 
nealing operations, the savings will run 
into unbelievable amounts,” Mr. Gal- 
breath declared. 

Pressures of from 170,000 to 230,000 
pounds per square inch are used on com- 
mon soft bar stock steel by the Germans. 
The investigator said the cold-extruded 
steel parts require litde or no machining. 

American work on the process is now 
underway at the Heintz Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, under contract 
with, the U. S. Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, it was reported. 

Seienee Newe Letter, February 15, 1957 


MINMIAI OUY 

Copper, Load, Zinc May Bo 
Scarce Throughout World 

^ COPPER, lead and zinc, metals which 
may become scarce in the United States 
within a few years as reserves arc di- 
minished, will probably be in short sup- 
ply throughout the world in less than 
40 years. 

Statistician William P. Shea, C. Ten- 
nant Sons and Company, estimated that 
copper reserves in the world outside the 
U. S. will last only 36 years at current 
production rates. Lead reserves are only 
24 years and zinc 30 years, he reported 
in the Engineering and Mining Journal 
(Jan., 1947). 

The life of U. S. reserves of these met- 
als has been estimated by the Bureau 
of Mines and Geological Survey at 34 
years for copper, 12 years for lead and 
19 years for zinc. 

Commenting editorially, the Journal 
said that Mr. Shea’s figures showed the 
U. S. could not depend on foreign 
sources of the three metals without de- 
pleting foreign reserves faster than our 
own. Despite the threat of shortage in 
this country, the U. S. is estimated to 
have 21% of the world’s commercial cop- 
per reserves, 14% of the lead and 19% 
of the zinc. 

Science Newa Letter, February 15, 1957 
AERONAUTICS 

Jet Engines May Provide 
Wind Tunnel Gales 

^ JET ENGINES may in the future 
provide the swift artificial winds that 
are needed to test and provide design 
data for supersonic jet planes for war 
and peace in the coming years,, Dr. 
Francis Clauser of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity told the American Physical 
Society. 

Wind tunnels of very great cost and 
power are being built for research up- 
on flight beyond the speed of sound, 
he explained. Modern aircraft and mis- 
siles that have jet propulsion systems 
supply large amounts of power with 
relatively simple installations. 

In analyzing whether ram jets, turbo 
jets, pulse jets, and other such devices 
can be used to speed up the air in a 
wind tunnel. Dr. Clauser found that 
a ram jet can not be used, but he hopes 
that combinations of other jet thermo- 
dynamic systems will do the job. 

Science Sewa LeUer, February 15, 1957 
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MBTBOHOLOUY 

Weather Forecasts Ahead 


New instruments and techniques make accurate 
long-range forecasts possible. Predictions are made from 
lower atmosphere and stratosphere observations. 


See Front Cover 

By A. C. MONAHAN 

^ GIGANTIC forward steps in the 
science of weather have been taken in 
the past decade, and more developments 
arc yet to come from intensive studies 
being made with new instruments and 
techniques. World-wide weather ob- 
servatories also are important, and prom- 
ise to play an even greater part as in- 
ternational cooperation progresses. 

More accurate weather forecasts, both 
immediate and for days ahead, are avail- 
able now than ever before, but still more 
accurate predictions arc hoped for. A 
number of astronomers believe that ac- 
curate weather forecasts several months 
in advance may result from the study 
of relations between the weather and 
solar activities. For the present, however, 
forecasts will be made from observa- 
tions in the lower atmosphere and the 
stratosphere. 

A wedge of cold air that meteorolo- 
gists call a cold front produced cumul- 
ous clouds shown in the Air Transjxirt 
Oinimand photograph on the cover of 
this Sen N( L News Let im. 

Credit for Forecasts 

Aviation deserves much credit for the 
increased interest in weather forecasting 
but not all. Military and industrial activ- 
ities arc much concerned. Modern war- 
fare requires reliable weather predic- 
tions before combat activities arc initi- 
ated, and thousands of industrial pro- 
ducts are now produced under con- 
trolled temperature and humidity con- 
ditions, and factory management studies 
daily forecasts in order to regulate prop- 
erly their operations. 

Much credit is due to the U. S. Army 
and Navy for their wartime weather 
services which cooperated with each 
other and with the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau. Many of their activities in weath- 
er research and reporting arc being 
continued. The Coast Guard also de- 
serves credit, particularly for its work 
in maintaining floating weather stations 
on the ocean. 


Some of the new instruments now 
used in weather detection and in assist- 
ing forecasting were ileveloped for the 
armed forces for entirely different pur- 
poses. This is particularly true lor ra- 
dar, for infra-red receivers, and even for 
ENIAC, a coined name for a rapid cal- 
culator which should make speedy 
weather forecasts possible from data col- 
lected at far-flung observatories. 

Radiosonde and sferics arc purely 
weather devices, as are also special in- 
struments developed for use in airplanes 
which make weather records and in some 
instances transmit weather conditions by 
radio code. 

The discovery that radar could be 
used in weather observation is credited 
to American bombers en route from Pa- 
cific islands to bring devastation to Jap- 
anese war plants. Their navigators 
soon learned that strange spots on their 
radar scopes were storm clouds ahead. 
The discovery was immediately put to 
practical use and undoubtedly many 


B-29 bombers made safe trips because 
they were able to avoid storm areas 
which their radar had detected. 

A notable example of peacetime ap- 
plication of radar to weather is the co- 
operative work during the past thunder- 
storm season in the Florida region in 
which the Weather Bureau, the Army 
and Navy worked together in studying 
electric storms, hurricanes and other at- 
mospheric formations. Other instru- 
ments were used, of course, and sferics 
played an important part. 

Sferics can locate a thunderstorm 
1000 miles away. The term is a liberal 
contraction of “atmospheric electricity.*’ 
Sferics arc atmospheric electrical dis- 
charges, either actual thunderstorms or 
non-visiblc disturbances associated with 
air movements that may form rain 
clouds. They arc dependable indicators 
of bad weather. I’hc word is applied to 
the electrical discharges as observed by 
special radio equipment. Two stations 
are necessary to fix the position of a 
storm, which is located accurately by tri- 
angulation. 

Radiosonde is an instrument for mak- 
ing vertical weather observations from 
the ground upward through the atmo- 



MAPMAKING — A iuntor meteorologist assembles plotted sectional weather 
map prior to analysis by forecasters at the V. 5. Weather Bureau* 
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! sphere and stratosphere, usually to an 
j altitude of 12 miles. The device is car- 
I ried aloft by a hydrogen-filled balloon 
1 that bursts when the atmospheric pres- 
I sure becomes sufficiently low. The ap- 
paratus then descends to the earth by 
parachute. It is often lost, but this is not 
a serious matter because during its as- 
cent it sends out continuously code sig- 
nals to its station. 

These signals indicate temperature, 
relative humidity and barometric pre- 
siirc. A refined form of the instrument 
provides a radio signal suitable for 
tracking by radio direction-finding 
equipment on the ground. By this wind 
velocity and direction are revealed. 

Cloud Detection 

The infra-red device will serve its 
principal use in detecting invisible cloud 
formations in night-flying. Heavy clouds 
radiate a certain amount of heat. Heat 
r.tdiation consists largely of infra-red 
rays, often called “black light** because 
It is invisible. The infra-red receiver 
used in the plane is a type of a telescope 
within which the invisible rays are con- 
verted into visibility by use of electrons 
and a fluorescent screen. It was a vital 
part of the Army sniper-scope. 

ENIAC is a coined name applied to 
.1 high-speed electronic device which cn- 
ablcs very rapid calculations to be made. 
The machine was used during the war 
to compute complex bombing trajec- 
tories, In weather forecasting it is a 
help because mathematics plays an im- 
portant part. Ordinary methods used in 
the mathematical computation of weath- 
er data from scattered observatories arc 
too slow to give rapid results. 

One great lesson of the war was the 
value of world-wide weather observ- 
atories, particularly for forecasting a few 
days ahead. World-wide weather fore- 
casting, based on reports from widely 
scattered observatories encircling the 
globe, promises to become one of the 
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CHECKING UP — A piloPs flight plan is checked against a weather map 
produced every six hours. Weather reports received since the map was 
made up are shown on each side of the map at the U, 5. Weather Bureau at 
Blackland Army Flying School, Waco, Tex, 


first important steps in international co- 
operation. Weather conditions affect in- 
ternational communication and trade 
whether by plane, radio or surface ships. 

An important step in international co- 
operation was taken at the recent Lon- 
don conference when nine nations 
agreed upon a plan for weather report- 
ing from floating stations in the North 
Atlantic. The agreement was reached 
on Sept. 26, 1946. Belgium, France, 
Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, Eire, 
Britain, Canada and the United States 
signed. Four others may in the near 
future. 

Under the plan 13 vessels of the var- 
ious nations will serve as floating weather 
stations between Newfoundland and 
Europe. They will not only take observa- 
tions and make frequent reports by 
radio, but also will be available for 
search and rescue missions. Their re- 
ports will tie in with others from Ice- 
land and Greenland. The Greenland 
sution is now maintained by the United 
States with the permission of Denmark 
to which Greenland belongs. 

Of significance also is the string of 
weather observatories to be established 
soon in Arctic regions across northern 
Canada. These will mean much to the 
United States because northwestern 
Canada is the originating point for many 
frigid masses of air that invade the 
states. These stations are being erected 
to secure data tor the Canadian-United 


States Joint Defense Board, but they 
will serve a wider pur|X)sc. Some of 
them will undoubtedly become perm- 
anent to help in daily foreiasting in 
lx)th America and Canada. 

These northern Canadian stations will 
form the connecting link between the 
North Atlantic stations and those al- 
ready established in Alaska proper and 
on the Aleutian islands. Refiorts from 
these latter arc now being supplemented 
by Army observatory converted bomb 
ers flying daily from Castle Field, Calif., 
to Anchorage, Alaska. 

These planes, equipped with all sorts 
of weather instruments, make hourly 
reports during the 12-hour flight on their 
2400-milc trip. They fly at about a 500- 
foot altitude, well off the western coast 
from California to Vancouver, when 
(Turn to page 108) 
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Static in automobile radio receivers is 
due sometimes to static electricity devel- 
oped by tire friction, some automobile 
engineers claim. 

Mine telephone systems that allow 
trapped miners to communicate with res- 
cuers arc lessening the dangers of this 
hazardous occupation. 

The four enemies of paint on metal 
surfaces arc rust and scale, oil and grease, 
moisture, and salt deposits; unless re- 
moved before paint is applied the coating 
will soon need renewal. 


The presence of sugar in the mouth 
encourages the growth of bacteria such 
as Lactobacillus acidophilus and other 
acid-forming micro-organisms associated 
with tooth decay. 

Gold leaf is made of a gold alloyed 
with 2% copper and silver, for strength, 
which is rolled and re-rolled until a 
two-inch bar of the alloy becomes a 
ribbon 12 yards long; by bating action 
this is widened and made much thinner. 


From Pago 107 

they ascend to 10,000 feet. The region 
covered is the breeding place of many 
storms that finally reach the West Coast 
and the western slopes of the Rockies. 

Weather reports from the Aleutians 
arc further supplemented by Russian 
reports from Si^ria. During the war 
the United States maintained two sta- 
tions in eastern Siberia. American oper- 
ators have now been withdrawn from 
them, but the U. S. Weather Bureau 
exchanges daily reports with Russia. The 
Soviet Union, the Bureau states, also 
has been cooperative in converting its 
reports for use in American historical 
maps of the northern hemisphere which 
arc used in long-range forecasting. 

Siberian weather conditions arc of 
interest to American planes and surface 
ships following the CJrcat Circle route to 
Asia. They arc essential in forecasting 
in the Japan-Okinawa area because much 
of the weather there depends upon Si- 
berian conditions. Cooperation with the 
Soviet Union is highly desirable in this 
matter. 

Mid-Pacific routes to the Far East now 
have the benefits of American weather 
stations on CJuam. the Philippines, Wake 
and other Pacific islands. South Amer- 
ican trade is helped by stations in the 
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Caribbean region, and Mid-Atlantic 
routes arc warned of storms by weather 
planes flying from Florida to the Azores. 
Soviet stations from Norway to Bering, 
reported soon to be established, will 
complete the Northern Hemisphere cov- 
erage. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Benzol Vapor Oxidation 
Process Produces Phenol 

► PHENOL, basic alike to plastic resins 
and disinfectants, is produced by the 
oxidation of benzol vapor in the pres- 
ence of heat and a catalyst, in the 
process on which patent 2,41*5,101 has 
l^cn granted to R. H. Krieblc of Sche- 
nectady and W. I. Denton of Woodbury, 
N. J., assignors to the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company. An essential step in the 
process is continuous addition of fresh 
benzol with impurities containing par- 
affin, cyclohexane, etc. 

Sciewre Newa Latter, February 15, 1957 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 

CempUt* Optical Complete AAetal Portal 


Save More Than Va Regular Cost 


ARMY’S 7 X 50 BINOCULARS 

Here'S an unusual opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money. Offered here are complete sets of Optics 
and Metal Parts for the Army’s M-16 7 x 50 
Binoculars (M-16 Is not the waterproof model). 
These components are new and all ready for 
AAseinbly. We supply full Instructions. Limit — 
1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set of Optics to a 
customer. 


METAL PARTS— Set Includes all Metal Parts— 
completely finished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars No machining required. Bodies have been 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy brown 
leather Binocular Carrying Case Is included with 
each set of Metal Parts. 

Stock #824-Q— 7 X 50 Metal Parts .$35.00 Postpaid 



OPT XS— Sat Includaa all Lansaa and Prisma you 
need for asaambllns 7 x 50 Binoculars. Those Optics 
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and have new low reflection coating. 
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NOTICE! If yea bay both tho Binocular Optleo and 
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Edges Slightly Chipped or Other Slight Im- 
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Intorforo with Their Use. Come Neatly Packed 
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TO KEEP POSTED on all our new Optical 
Items, send 10c and your name and address 
to get on our regular “Flash” mailing list. 
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—Consists of 2 Achromatic Lenses for projecting, 
plus 2 Condenalng Lenaea and a piece of Heat 
Abeorhlng Glass with directions. 

Block #4029-Q gS.lt Postpaid 

85 MM KODACHROME PBOIEOTINO LENS BET 

— Consists of Achromatic Lens for projecting, plus 
a Condensing Lens and a piece of Heat Absmblng 
Glass with directions. 

Stock it 4585-0 11.55 Poetpaid 

BiA" DIA. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBIEO- 
TIVE— PL. 20 Inches (Not a war surplus Item). 
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Lenses so wo had these made for you. First class 
lens suitable for Spotting Scopes. Terrestrial Tele- 
soopea, etc Not coated. 
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unit for controlling amount of light reaching your 
eyw Outs down glare In sky and evarwaler obeer- 
vations. Easily snapped on and off over tho eye 
of American-made 7 x 50 Binoculars. Govt, 
^t, 58 30 sach. 

»iook #M,55t-Q |S.5t PoMpiUd 

pEGTROBOOPE flBTB . . . These 8ete oontein all 
i-cnseo and Prtsflu you need to mako a Bpeotroseope, 
Plus FREE iS'Pag# Instruction Booklet 

Stuck #1555-4{-%nd Typo 9I.U Postpaid 

stock #1551-Q -Laboratory Type 54# Postpaid 


MOUNTED 35 MM PROJECTINO LENS SYSTEM (May 
Also Be Used for Enlars Ins) Focal Lensth 91 44 mm and 
sp^ of f 1.8. Gutsldo dla. of mount at one end 
60 mm. Length of mount 64 mm. May be used as En- 
larging Lens by stopping down speed. Moot useful 
for Portrait work. Lett useful for plctUMS requiring 
perfect definition out to edges of print 

Block #4533-Q IS.H Pootpald 

COBfDENSINO LBN8B8 for 38 mm Projoetors and En- 
largors. Consists of set of 2 Lonsoa— dlam. 2%”, F.L. 
3" each. 

Stock #li77-Q IS.N Postpaid 

MOUNTED KELLNER TBLBSOOFB ETB FIBCB— Per- 
fect, coated. In Ordnance Maled box##. F.L. 1% Inches. 
OuUlde dla. of stotl mount 40 mm. 

Stock #5155-q 53.15 Postpaid 

OPTICAL BENCH KIT— (Not a War Burplus Horn) 
Everything you need. Including four Lens Holdere for 
checking Focal Lengths and setting up L< 

Stock #68-q N 

RAW OPTICAL QLABS . . .An exoepUonal opportunity 
to socure a large variety of Optical Plecee both Crown 
and Flint glau (seconds) in varying stages of proesss 
in«. Many prism blanks. 

#75t-q-$ lbs. (min. wt) f8.5S Fesipald 

^7f|.Q.l% Ihs. $l.M Postpaid 

WE HAVE LZTIRALLT M1LL1ON0 OP WAR SURPLUS 
LENSES AND PRISMS FOR 8ALB AT BAROAIN 
PRICES. WRITE FOR OATALOO “Q”-SSIfT FRBEI 


ISJf Peetpaid 


Ml FORCES filHSIQHT 

With Polarising Variable Density Atiachmonl— 
.Can be used as 

Slide Viewer, or 
take it apart and 
you can got po- 
larising variable 
I^sity Attach- 
ment, MangiB 
Concave Mirror, 
Reflector Plate, 
Metal Reticle, 
Window, Lamp 
Hooting, Ring 
and Bead Sight. 
The Polarising 
attachment alone 
U worth many 
times the price 
of entire unit 
Consiets of 2 Pol- 
arising Filters 
mounted with amall handle which rotates one 
around the other. May be used In Photography, 
Research, Experiments, as Light Dimmer, etc. 

Stock #908.Q $S.OO Pootpald 

Some Unit Without PolarlalBg Attaohmoat 
Stock #916.Q M.80 Postpaid 

BOMBER SIGHTING STATION — A double end 
Periscope Type Instrument of highest preeialon. 
Brand new and in perfect condition. 6 ft 
tall, shipping wt. 360 lbs. Orlg. cost ^.150. 
Consists of numerous Lenses, Prbms, Mlmni, 
Gears. Motors, Metal Parts and Bleetrieal 
Gadgets. 

Stock #914-Q $50.00 F.O.B. Oklahoma 

PRISM TELESCOPE— All the T,ensee You Need 
to build your own 20 power Telesoopel No 
mounts. Has wide fleld of view. 

Stock #S012-Q $7.fl8 Postpaid 

TANK PRISMS— PUIN OR SILVERED 

90-46-46 deg. 6%" long, 2%** wide, finely 
ground and polished 

Stock No. Item Price 

3004- Q— Slivered Priam 

(Perfect) ... .. . $2.00 Postpaid 

3005- Q— Plain PrUm (Per- 

fect) $2.00 Postpaid 

3100- G— Silvered Priam 

(Second) $1.00 Poftpald 

3101- Q~-Plflin Priam (Sec- 

ond) «.00 PottiMld* 

(XUustrsted Book on Prisms inoludsd FREE) 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


SATISFAaiON GUARANTEED 


EDMVIID SALVA6E COMPANY, P. 0. Aidiboi, New Jersey 
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Snow Significances 

► SNOW^S importance to the crops has 
long been recognized even to the extent 
of embodiment in proverbs and folk- 
sayings. There is, for example, an old 
English rime: 

*‘A foot deep of rain 
Will kill hay and grain, 

But three feet of snow 
Will make them grow moe.” 

Before that jingle was written, in the 
seventeenth (or possibly the sixteenth) 
century, generations of farmers had 
known from first-hand experience that 
the gradual melting of deep snow at the 
beginning of spring, moistening the 
soil just when reviving plant life needed 
it most, could be an excellent thing, 
whereas torrential downpours of rain a 
little later might very easily bring calam- 
ity. 


YOUR 

HAIR 


AND ITS CARK 


By 0. L Livin, M. D. ind H. T. Bahrman, M. D. 

NKW. RBVIflTBD, EXPANDED EDITION -JUST OUT1 
If fou want healthy hair, lovely hair ihen you need 
the expert advice In this book 
Two medical ipeoiallata have here pooled their 
anowledge to give you In plain UnauHae the up-to- 
date solentinc facts now available about hair They 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
•tlmulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, common and uncommon, as 
Daiidnifr--fray hair— thinning hair— ware ef the 
scalp— baMneas— abnormal types of hair— exceaalve 
oUln eee - b rittle dryneoa— hair talMDg ont— Infoeilen 
— ^araalies— hair hygiene, ete., ete. 

kCedloal aolenee la betUr eauipped lhan ever bafore, 
to prevent hair trouble; or. U It already ezlete, to 
deaTefleeUeely with It. 

**A worthwhile book full of Important Information." 

—Ohio SUte Medleal Jemraal. 
Priee II.N, taml. postage, l-day-Money-Baeh Gnerantee 

EMERSON BOOKS. IM.. Dept. 711-0, Ml W. IMh 
Street, Mew kerb 11 


This old-timc folk wisdom was dis- 
tilled on the spot, at a time when climate 
and its significance (iad local signifi- 
cance only. But in these times of long 
hauls of almost all products, you may 
be getting the good out of snowfalls 
hundreds of miles away without ever 
realizing it. 

For example: Do you like baked Idaho 
potatoes? Most of them are raised on 
irrigated lands, with the water coming 
from the previous winter’s snows in the 
northern Rockies. Do you eat California 
oranges or avocados? These again are 
from irrigated orchards, whose ditches 
are filled with snow water from the 
high Sierra. Do you use sugar in your 
coffee? Quite likely it’s beet sugar, from 
somewhere in the Great Basin area, or 
perhaps from fields on the eastern slope 
of the Rockies — in any case, the 1 1 water 
molecules represented in each molecule 
of sugar most probably drifted down as 
snowflakes onto some mountainside be- 
fore they found their way into the irri- 
gation system. Do you like Western 
beefsteaks and roasts? The steers that 
supplied them may have been fed on 
snow-nourished alfalfa, and got their 
daily drinking-water from a snow-sup- 
plied creek in Montana before being 
moved to an Iowa feed-lot to be fat- 
tened on corn before going to the pack- 
ing-house. 

If you live in a frame house, the wood 
of which it was built came from forest 
trees that took good care of its winter 
snows, building their melt water into 
their woody stems, through spring after 


spring for many years before they were 
felled and saw^ into lumber. If on the 
other hand you live in a brick structure, 
the clay from which the brick were 
made probably came from a morainal 
deposit left by a glacial ice sheet — which 
was formed of consolidated masses of 
snowflakes that fell a million years ago. 

SeUnee New9 Letter, February SB, S9B7 

PHYSICS 

Transmitted Waves Detect 
Flaws in Metals, Plastics 

► FLAWS WITHIN metal can be dc- 
tccted with certainty by means of trans- 
mitted waves, similar to those of sound, 
that vibrate at a rate of millions of 
times a second, General Electric scien- 
tists revealed. 

The method may be used to detect 
flaws in plastics and ceramics, as well 
as in metals, and is claimed to lie more 
satisfactory in some cases than the tech- 
nique that employs X-rays. 

The instrument used in the new test- 
ing method is a single unit of what is 
called a complete ultrasonic wave trans- 
mitting-rcceiving system. It sends out 
sound waves at a frequency rate too 
high to affect the human ear, but which 
are affected by such flaws as internal 
cracks, voids, porosity, poor bonds and 
others. The instrument receiver notes 
any wave modification. 

Newe Letter, February SB, S947 

The portable device is expected to be 
of special service on an assembly line 
to make internal tests. 


A New PORTABLE BALANCE 



CAPACITY-100 grams. SINSITIV- 
ITY-10 mg. BiAM-Aluminum with 
protectiva construction. KNIVES 
AND BiARINOS—Finoiy ground 
tool stool. CAilNET-^AIuminum 
finish In gun motol groy# front 
ond back doors romovoblo ZVsT 
high X 10** wid# x 3^^** doop. 
INDICATOR-Equippod with a xoro 
adiustor. Potontod holding dovico 
to socuro balance fo^ carrying. 


Light Weight — Easy to Carry Around 

ThiK bandy portable balance bas many unusual 
features and is a bigbly useful addition to tbe bal- 
ance family. Weighing only 2V4 pounds, it is ideally 
suited for field or laboratory, where any kind of 
routine rough weighing is required. . . . Au in- 
genious device complemy secures tbe moving parts 
of the balance so that it can be carried anywhere 
without damage. It is compact and therefore a 
great space saver. It can be stored in a comer or 
locker, alwa^fs ready for instunt use. ... Its con- 
struction is similar to that of a fine analytical bal- 
ance. It has an all aluminum cabinet, attractively 
finished, with sliding doors. It is hignly useful to 
school, industrial and dental laboratories, gun load- 
ers, photographers, jewelers. 

No. N-1144 * 24.75 

ARTHUR S. LA PINE A CO. 

121 W. Hubbard St. 

Chicago 10, III. 
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Books of the Week 


Guide for Modular Coordination 
-Myron W. Adams and Prentice Brad- 
ley — Modular Service Assn., 271 p., illus., 
$10. American Standards Assn, project for 
coordination of dimensions of building 
materials and equipment. 

ABC’S OF Visual Aids and Projection- 
ists Manual — Philip Mannmo — Pub- 
lished by the author, 83 p., paper, $1. Tlic 
physical handling of films and equipment 
with special emphasis on mechanical difh- 
culties that may be encountered. 

The Anatomy of the Nervous System; 
Its Development and Function — Stephen 
Walter Ranson — 8th ed. rev., Sam Lillard 
Clark — Saunders, 532 p, illus., $6 50. A 
textbook of neurology. 

BULLETIN OF THE SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF Amfrica — Vol. 36, No 3, July 1946 
— George D. Louderback, ed. — Umv. Caltf. 
Prets, 322 p., paper, $4 per year, single 
copies II. This issue is a catalogue of 
Philippine Earthquakes from 1589-1899. 

College Algebra — 'Thurman S. Peterson 
— Harper, 334 p., $2 50. A textbook for 
college students who have had at least one 
year of secontlary school algebra. It con- 
tains a complete review of elementary 
algebra. 

Colonial Agricultural Production — 
Sir Alan Pirn— Oxford Umv. Press, 190 
p , $3. A survey of the two systems of 
colonial agricultural enterprise — both 
plantation and small holding — and an at- 
tempt to reconcile the two into modern 
agrarian economy. 


281 p., paper, 45 (<nts. An informal sum- 
mary record of the official declarations and 
proposals relating to the international 
control of atomic energy between Aug. 6, 
1945. and Oct. 15, 1946. 

New World of Chemistry — Bernard 
Jaffc — Stiver, rev. ed., 710 p.. illus., 
$2.88. A high school text covering up-to- 
date topics as well as fundamentals. 

The Pacific SPEt.i ATOR—John W Dodds, 
ed.— Vol. I. No. 1, Winter 1947, Stan- 
ford Umv. Press, 132 p, paper, $3.50 per 
year; single copies $1. Quarterly journal 
of opinion sponsored by twenty Pacific 
Coast universities and colleges. 

Pressure Cookery — Leone Rutledge Car- 
roll — Barrows, 171 p., illus., $2. Recipes 
for ever^ household, discussion of this new 
time-saving way of cooking. 

Quantitative Clink al Chemistry, In- 
terpretations, Vol I — John P. Peters and 
Donald D. Van Slyke til tarns & 
Wilkins, 1040 p. $7. A second edition 
covering overall energy changes, and the 
diemistry and metabolism of the three ma- 
jor foods — carbohydrates, lipids and pro- 
teins. 

Time for Science Instruction, Year- 
book — National Science Teachers Assn., 
51 p, paper, 50 cents. How teachers and 
sch(X)l ofhciais can find sufficient time for 
the Ji|2portant task of teaching science in 
and out of school hours 


Uterine Contractility in pregnancy— 
Douglas P. Murphy — Lippincott, 134 p., 
illus., $5. A study of the contraaions 
of pregnancy and labor under normal and 
experimental conditions. 

Science Newe Letter, February iS, 19A7 

KNTOMOLOaY-BACTEaiOUM.Y 

Insects Carry Bacteria 
That Fix Nitrogen of Air 

► INSECTS of several widely differ- 
ent kinds keep in their bodies colonies 
of bacteria that have the ability to fix 
atmospheric nitrogen, and thus keep 
their hosts supplied with a necessary 
type of food which they would other- 
wise not get, states Dr. Jaroslav Pcklo 
of the Phytopathological Institute of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in Nature. 

Among the insects studied by Dr. 
Pcklo are aphids and thrips, which suck 
the sap of plants; flour- moth larvae, 
which feed practically altogether on 
starch; and larvae of hark-horing beetles, 
which cat mainly cellulose. All these 
diets are lacking in proteins, which arc 
supplied by the nitrogen fixing bacteria. 

The bacteria found in all the in.sccts 
have been identified as l^longing to the 
genus Azotobacter, long known as a 
nitrogen-fixing organism in the soil. 

Science Newe Letter, February 15, 19^7 


PRECISION MICROSCOPE 


Drought, Its Causes and Effeas — Ivan 
Ray Tannehill — Princeton Vniv. Press, 
264 p., illus., $3. A new pioint of view 
underscoring the importance of the prob- 
lem of drought and a need for more of 
the basic facts on the weather on a world- 
wide scale. 

Ferns — W illiam Alphonso Murrill — Puh- 
lished by the author, 96 p., illus., paper, 
$2.40. Based upon an intimate association 
with ferns for over sixty years in many 
lands. 

Harvard College Observatory, The 
First Century, Harvard College Observa- 
tory, 94 p, illus., paper, $1. A review of 
the past and a preview of the future of 
this institution. 

I Married a Russian; Letters from Kharkov 
— Lucie Street, ^\.^Emefson, 331 p., $3. 
Letters from an English girl who married 
a Russian scientist, which tell of the Soviet 
country as it went through violent changes 
in peace and war. 

International Control of Atomic 
Energy; Scientific Information Trans- 
mitted to the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dept, of State Publ. 2661 — 
Bernard M. Baruch — Govt. Printing Office, 
195 p., paper, 30 cents. Collection of six 
volumes of scientific information prepared 
to assist in providing a reasonable under- 
standing of the problems before the Com- 
mission. 

International Control of Atomic 
Energy: Growth of a Policy, Dept, of 
State Publ. 2702 — Govt. Printing Office, 


for Students, Teachers, 
Available now at only 


Hobbyists, Laboratories 


Ilere'a the only low-priced pr€M;»ion microscope with all the 
features: 

POWERFUL Magnification from 65 to 200 diameters— 
with 2 achromatic objectives. 

Optically ground lenses which give a wide, 
flat field with sharp resolution. 


PRECISION 
I.ENSES 
EASY TO 
USE 

PRECISE 

FOCUSING 

HIGH 

QUALITY 

MIRROR 

STAND 


Tilting device for comfortable, 
easy desk or lab table work 

Rack and pinion adjustment pro- 
vides precise focusing movement 

Optical glass, high quality con- 
cave mirror with special swivel 
to meet all light c%>nditlons. 


Large 

stage. 


Stand with 3*^" x 


This is an American-made instru- 
ment — designed and produced by 
optical experts to exacting stand- 
ards of Quality and performance. 
Only modern production methods 
could bring this microscope to you 
at the low price of only $29.50. 



A. DAIGGER & COMPANY 


serving laboraioriee for over 53 yeare 

159 W. Kfnzie Street Chicago 10, Illinoia 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

tr 


ELECTRONIC OVEN now avail- 
able for food servers coo\s a whole chick- 
en in six minutes and a stea\ in 40 sec- 
onds. Cool^ed meals, frozen and stored in 
a refrigerator, are readied" for serving in 
two minutes. The self-contained unit 
operates on 230-volt 60-cycle current. 

Sci€n09 New LeUer, February iS, ltA7 


® MAGNESIUM stea\ platters, de- 
signed for serving at the table as well 
as for broiling and frying, eliminate sep- 
arate serving dishes and l^eep the meat 
hot because of their massive yet light 
construction. They are made for indivi- 
dual servings. 

Seianee Newe I^tUr, February IB, 


9 ADHESIVE for sealing corrugated 
paper boxes produces a permanent bond 
resistant to extremely high and low 
temperatures. It is easy and economical 
to use because it can be applied with a 
spray gun. 

Sdenee Newe Letter, February iS, t$A7 


p ALUMINUM SOLDER, developed 
in Switzerland, which requires no flux 
or flux substitute, is now available in 
America. With it aluminum equipment 
can be soldered with greater simplicity 
than by conventional methods, and joints 
are relatively free from damage by cor- 
rosion. 

Sdenee Newe LeUer, February IB, 1B47 

PREFABRICATED hog houses, of 
the type in the picture, are steel-sheathed, 
insulated with fiber glass, and ventilated 



above the heyboard for correction before 
actually printing. If there is an error, 
pressure on a button eliminates the line, 
which can then be rewritten. The next 
line is typed while ike first one is print- 
ing. 

Sdanee New LeUer, February IB, t$47 

^ TELEVISION receiver has a swivel 
mounting so that it can be pivoted to 
the right and left, and a rotatable switch 
for the selection of up to eight television 
channels. Flexible antenna, a special type 
of balanced input circuit, aluminum 
screen cathode tube, and a germanium 
crystal to detect the signal are other fea- 
tures. 

Seitne^ News Letter, February J6, 1947 

If wau want more information on the new 
things desertbed here, send a three-eent stamp 
to SCIBNCB Nbwb Lvttbr. 1719 N St., N. W. 
Washington 6, P. C.. qmd ask for Gadget BuUetin 
S49. ^ To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 
spedal request each week, remit $1.50 for one 
vear*e subscription. 


by means of an 


They are light^^^^i ^ 

from place to place ay a farm hofse, 

Sdenee News Lmter, Fehruari^tB, i 


\stable turret top. 
'h to be '.skidded 


1947 



@ POSTWAR truck with front-wheel 
drive can be built in any reasonable 
length because of the absence of a 
power shaft to the rear and the ordinary 
differential on the rear axle. The arrange- 
ment makes possible a low-level floor 
only 16 inches from the road. 

News Lettar, February 15, 1947 

e ERRORLESS typewriter, electrically 
driven, sets up a line of type visible just 


o 

o 
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will dbtain for you any 
American book in print. 
Send check or money order 
^o cover regular retail price 
and we will pay postage in 
the United States. If price 
is unknown, send $5 and 
the change will be returned. 
For each free publication 
desired/ send 10c to cover 
handling. 

Btl^c Department 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Question Box. 


AERONAUTICS 

What powera the XB-4j|f p. 101. 
BACTERIOLOGY 

What barrier to air puriflcatlon haa been 
recently diaeoreredT p. 104. 

ELECTRONICS 

How doea an electronic pencil draw mathe> 
matical formulae? p. 104. 

ENGINEERING 

How doea lodium aoap’ ^elp olMIrUUni 
mud? p. 108. QP 

MEDiaNB 

Row are latent infeettona important in 
epidemica of vlrua diaeaaea? p. 101. 

How doea atreptomycln cb^ TBT p. 00. 

WAere published eoureee 


METEOROLOGY 

How do anowfalla huui’reda of milea away 
affect you? p. 110. 

How waa radar's uatfulneaa In weather 
observation discovered? p. 106. 

What are poeeible applications of weather 
control? p. 108. 

MINERALOGY 

By what proeeaa can titanium be made 
relatively plentiful? p. HV. 

PHYSICS 

How do meeons dishiteErate to bombard 
the ataaoephere with eoa/nlc rays? p. 100. 

How nuMT cosmic raya be more important 
than atomic energy? 


are need they are died. 
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MdKTirilLTlIKK 

Citrus Fruit Threatened 

"Quick decline", caused by a virus, is endangering 
orange and grapefruit trees. Virus has not been isolated and 
the carrier has not been identified. 


► AN INVISIBLE virus is threatening 
the entire American citrus fruit indus- 
try. The disease of orange and grape- 
fruit trees is called “quick decline.’* 

Latest step in combatting it is the 
discovery that quick decline is due to a 
microscopically invisible, filter-passing 
virus. Dr. H. S. Fawcett and Dr. J. M. 
Wallace of the University of California’s 
Citrus Experiment Station made the dis- 
covery. Belief that it might be due to 
mineral lacks in the soil had previously 
been disproven by experiments of their 
colleague, Dr. H. D. Chapman. 

Drs. Fawcett and Wallace demon- 
strated the virus nature of quick de- 
cline by grafting shoots of diseased trees 
into branches of healthy ones, which 
subsequently iKcamc sick. Control 
grafts with healthy shoots into healthy 
trees produced no ill effects. 

The virus itself has not yet been 
isolated, nor has the insect or other 
carrier that transfers it from tree to tree 
been found. These are next steps in 
the battle. 

Outstanding symptom of quick de- 
cline, which occurs only in sweet prangc 
and grapefruit grafted onto sour orange 
stocks, is a failure of the carbohydrate 

AttTSONOMY 

Solar Eclipse 

► AT LEAST nine expeditions are 
being planned by astronomers and 
amateurs anxious to observe the total 
solar eclipse on May 20 from points 
in South America, according to infor- 
mation received by Prof. Charles H. 
Smiley of Brown University from as- 
tronomer friends in Brazil, Argentina, 
England and New Zealand. 

Three parties will observe from Ar- 
gentina, but none of these will repre- 
sent foreign groups. Six expeditions 
will have headquarters in Brazil, where 
totality will last longer. Two of these 
will \yt from the United States, one 
from England, one from New Zealand 
and two representing Brazil. 

An cxjicdition, under the direction 
of Dr. Enrique Gavioli, from the Ar- 


foods formed in the leaves to pass the 
graft junction into the roots. They are 
thus starved to death and presently de- 
cay; then the whole tree withers and 
dies. 

Although Drs. Fawcett and Wallace 
do not mention it in their report, this 
fatal course of the disease is apparently 
identical with that observed in tristeza, 
highly fatal citrus-tree malady that is 
wiping out thousands of orange trees in 
Brazil and neighboring countries in 
South America, and is known also from 
South Africa and the Netherlands In- 
dies. 

This would suggest^ that quick de- 
cline and tristeza arc one and the same 
di.sease, except for one thing: the 
of quick decline through an orchard is 
much slower than that of tristeza. Either 
they arc not identical (though possibly 
related), or the virus is carried by a 
slower insect or other carrier, or some 
unknown factor in climate, soil, etc., 
works to retard the spread in California 
orchards. 

Thus far quick decline has not been 
found in citrus orchards in Florida, 
Texas, Arizona or other slates. 

Science News Letter , February gg, 19^7 

Expeditions 

gentine National Observatory at Cordo- 
ba, is expected to make its headquarters 
about fifty miles north of Cordoba. A 
group from the La Plata Observatory, 
probably headed by Dr. C. V. Ccsco, 
will locate near Corrientes, in northern 
Argentina near the border of Paraguay,, 
or at Tostado, southeast of Corrientes. 
This party may divide its work between 
the two sites. A group representing the 
Asociacion Argentina **Amigos de la 
Astronomia,” under the leadership of 
Dr. B. H. Dawson, will observe the 
eclipse at Itati, also in northern Ar- 
gentina near Paraguay. 

In Brazil three sites are likely to be 
occupied. These include Araxa, about 
300 miles northwest of Rio dc Janeiro, 
by the Brown University-Skyscrapers 


Expedition^ Lassance and Bocaiuva, a- 
bout 400 miles north of Rio, by the 
National Geographic Society-Ajrmy Air 
Forces Expedition. 

There will be in Brazil an expedition 
headed by Dr. C. B. Michic, represent- 
ing the New 2k!aland Astronomical 
Society, and one led by Dr. J. A. Carroll 
from London, England. It is under- 
stood that two parties of Brazilian as- 
tronomers plan to observe the eclipse 
from points near Araxa and Lassance. 

Science Newe Letter, February gg, 1947 
BNaiNUBRXNQ 

Panama Soil to be Tested 
In View of Canal Proposals 

^ ROCK AND SOIL from the Panama 
Isthmus will be tested in Harvard labo- 
ratories within the next few months, the 
university revealed. 

The tests will be to determine their 
ability to withstand earthquake shocks, 
volcanic activities, and the effects of vi- 
brations set up by heavy explosions such 
as might result Bombs. 

K ^The testing is in connection with pro- 
posals to increase canal facilities between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, now ap- 
proaching the maximum of the present 
canal’s capacity. Three such proposals are 
receiving serious consideration. 

These include the addition of a third 
set of locks to the present canal; convert- 
ing the present waterway to a sea-level 
route; and the digging of a new canal in 
another part of the Isthmus. The deci- 
sion is a matter that rests with Congress; 
the objective is a waterway across the 
isthmus that will accommodate the 
largest commercial and naval ships, as 
well as the thousands of smaller craft 
that use the shortcut from ocean to 
ocean, and also to assure passageway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in spile 
of wartime enemy attacks. 

The Panama canal, 50 miles in length, 
was opened Aug. 15, 1914, but was not 
officially completed until 1921. The cost 
to then was over 1525,000,000. The sur- 
face of Gatun Lake, through which the 
canal runs, is normally 85 feet above sea 
level. The locks, by means of which ships 
are raised to the higher levels of the 
canal, were originally constructed about 
1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide at their 
bottoms. The depth of the canal is 41 
feet or over. 

Science Newe Letter, February it, 1947 

That hunting is a favorite American 
sport is shown by the fact that nearly 
10,000,000 persons paid $20,000,000 for 
hunting licenses during 1946. 
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virrBRlNARY MVICINI 

Livestock Disease Menace 

Foot-and-mouth disease, that has touched a million 
Mexican farm animals, can threaten the livestock industries 
in the United States by crossing the border. 


► A MILLION Mexican farm animals, 
more or less, are either sick of foot-and- 
mouth disease or iiave l^en dangerously 
exposed to it. About two-thirds of them 
arc cattle; the rest are swine, sheep and 
goats. This situation not only endangers 
our ncighlx)r nation’s milk and meat sup- 
plies; it constitutes a real menace to the 
whole American livestock industry, even 
though the point of outbreak nearest to 
our Ixjuiulary is still a good 300 miles 
away. It docs not take long for an un- 
checked plague to travel that far. 

For three weeks recently Dr. M. S. 
Shahan, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture veterinarian, was in the field with 
tliree American and several Mexican 
colleagues, conducting as complete a 
survey as possible in the nine Mexican 
states where the disease exists. They form 
a zone extending from Veracruz to Mex- 
ico City and somewhat beyond, with the 
plague-stricken areas extending princi- 
pally along routes where animals arc 
driven or transported. 

Separated from this zone by a 150- 
mile gap is the state of Aguascalientc, 
where a single outbreak occurred in one 
village, mainly among work-oxen. This 
was the point of outbreak nearest Ameri- 
can territory. All these animals, they 
were informed, have now been killed and 
deeply buried. 

In the main zone of infection, little 
has been done thus far. Mexican agri- 
cultural authorities realize the seriousness 
of the situation, and they know that the 
one sure means of wiping out the disease 
IS to kill all sick and exposed animals, 
bury them deeply, and disinfect the 
premises very thoroughly with strong lye 
water. But before you can kill oH a farm- 
er’s livestock you have to compensate 
him for the loss; also, the disinfecting 
)ol) isn’t cheap. And the Mexicans have 
no money. 

That is what makes the situation our 
problem as well as theirs. If the outbreak 
had occurred in this country both federal 
•ind state governments could have gone 
into action at once, with plenty of men 
and means. There has been an excellent 
•^ooperativc spirit between the Mexican 
and American agricultural authorities; 


but of course there arc a lot of things 
that have to l>c decided at higher official 
levels in both governments. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has asked Congress 
for legislation to enable us to cooperate 
with any American country in combating 
livestock plagues. 

One of the things that the Depart 
ment of Agriculture has wanted lor a 
long time is a good, strong, tight fence 
along the very thinly patrolled U. S.- 
Mcxican boundary. It would have to he 
high enough to prevent deer and ante- 
lope from jumping it, stoutly anchored 
enough to prevent peccaries or wild pigs 
from burrowing under it, as well as 
strong and tight enough to stop stray 
cattle. Stopping interchange of animal 
populations along the border would do 
much to prevent the transmission not 
only of foot-and-mouth disease but of 
other infections that can be carried by 
wild as well as domestic animals. 

Efforts have been made to find out 
how this outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease got started in the first place. Strong 
circumstantial evitlence points to the 
landing of some 300 zebu bulls at Vera- 
cruz in 1946. The animals had been 
brought for breeding purposes from Bra 
zil, where foot-and-mouth disease is 
known to exist. 

Science Newe Letter, February £S, 19i7 
RCONOMICS 

U. S. Gets Few Machines, 
Bids for Nazi Plant 

► THK UNITED STATES has been 
allotted “a few machines” from a Ger- 
man optical works and is bidding for a 
Nazi aluminum foil plant, but the dis- 
pute over economic unification of Cjcr- 
many has produced a virtual stalemate 
in reparations from the great industrial 
areas of the western occupation zones, 
State Department sources said. 

The machines are from the famous 
optics plant of Hensoldt and Sons, at 
Herborn in the American occupation 
zone. First U. S. reparations granted by 
the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, the 
machines will go to U. S. Navy arsenals. 
Most of the Hensoldt plant, which pro- 


DISEASED COW — This animal is 
infected with foot-and-mouth disease, 

hazard to the livestock industry. 

duced binoculars famed throughout the 
world, was allocated to The Nether- 
lands. 

The U. S. now has a bid in for the 
Tscheldcn aluminum foil plant in the 
I'rrnch occupation zone. The bid, based 
on the demand in this country and the 
status of American equipment, will be 
passed on by the Inter- Allied group, 
which may give all or a part of the plant 
to the U. S. or allocate the plant 
entirely to other countries. 

Meanwhile, the flow of German mili- 
tary prodiKtion tools from the huge in- 
dustrial reservoir of the western occupa- 
tion zones has dropped to a small trickle. 
The State Department indicated ihat the 
U. S. delegation to the Moscow confer- 
ence of foreign ministers next month 
will give high priority to the question 
holding up distribution of some of the 
world’s most famous scientific and indus- 
trial equipment — economic unification of 
Germany. 

Russia wants reparations to proceed 
before the economic differences are 
ironed out, but the western powers seek 
unification of the Cierman economy l>e- 
fore parcelling out the appioximately 
2,000 industrial plants in the western 
zones earmarked for reparations. 

First full picture of the reparations sit- 
uation in western Germany is expected 
in the annual report of the Secretary 
General of the Intcr-Allied Reparations 
Agency. The report will be made later 
this month. 

Sdnee Newe Letter, February MS, t9M7 
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ASTRONOMY 

Data for Polar Explorers 


► BY “SHOOTING the sun” for the 
sake of science in the Antarctic, H. C. 
Peterson, physicist on the Ronne Antarc- 
tic Expedition, plans to bring home new 
solar refraction data that promised to 
save the lives of lost polar explorers cS 
the future. 

Polar regions are the worst places in 
the world in which to get lost, according 
to Prof. Charles H. Smiley of Brown 
University. People stranded in the Arctic 
and Antarctic are likely to strike out in 
the wrong direction. 

The sun circles close to the horizon a 
large portion of the time and present re- 
fraction tables, based on data gathered 
75 to 100 years ago, are none too accu- 
rate when sextant readings must be taken 
with the sun low in the sky. 

At sunrise and sunset the sun appears 
to be flattened to an oval. This illusion is 
caused by atmospheric refraction, bend- 
ing of light rays as they enter the earth’s 
atmosphere, and is most pronounced near 
the horizon. When complete data on the 
change in the apparent vertical diameter 
of the sun, caused by the change in the 


angle of refraction, have been gathered 
from pole to pole, new refraction tables 
are to be worked out at Brown Univer- 
sity for the use of those navigating in 
polar regions. 

Through the cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Research of the U. S. Navy, the 
Finn Ronne Antarctic Expedition, now 
enroute to the south polar area, has 
agreed to carry out a program of obser- 
vations from latitude 22 degrees south 
into the Antarctic. This will provide val- 
uable data on atmospheric refraction at 
low altitudes. 

Prof. Smiley and his party will cover 
the latitudes between Providence and Rio 
de Janeiro when he leads an expedition 
to Brazil in May to see the total solar 
eclipse. It is hoped that within the year 
the observations can be extended north 
into the Arctic, covering all latitudes. 

The data gathered will help scientists 
choose among the various theories of 
atmospheric refraction. All theories agree 
for high altitudes. Research on low alti- 
tudes will tell which theory of refraction 
is best. 

Sei€ne§ Letter, February ft, 1947 


SOCIOLOOT 

Know Delinquents by Play 


► PARENTS of earlier generations 
brought their children up in accordance 
with the old adage about Satan finding 
mischief for idle hands to do. Some 
justification for their idea appeared in 
a report by Dr. Dale B. Harris of the 
University of Minnesota to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The play interests of delinquent boys 
in their early teens was the subject of 
his study. They differ significantly from 
those of non-delinquents, he found. Gen- 
erally they are “mischief and idle activ- 
ities such as could arise from lack of 
supervision, late hours and carrying on 
activities permitted older persons, such 
as frequenting taverns, pool rooms and 
the like.” 

The delinquent or potentially delin- 
quent boy can be located in terms of 
his play interests, Dr. Harris found, but 
varieties of delinquencies or types of 
delinquent play interests could not be 
differentiated except in a very broad 
sense. 

Two patterns of play interests espe- 
cially characteristic of delinquents ap- 


peared. One consisted of different gam- 
bling activities. The other, more juve- 
nile in nature, was comprised of three 
activities: hitching rides on street vehi- 
cles, catching rides on freight trains, and 
stealing fruit and melons. 

The association of these play interests 
with delinquency was not marked 
enough to be statistically significant, 
however. 

“Probably,” Dr. Harris concluded, 
“delinquency is associated with the sam- 
ple accumulation of these idle, uncon- 
structive interests. The patterns of activ- 
ities have meaning only in relations to 
the wishes and needs of individual boys 
and not in terms of the outward appear- 
ance of the activities themselves.” 

Seience Sewe Letter, February ii, 1947 
OHnilSTBY 

New Chlorine Preparation 
Uses Two Old Processes 

^ CHLORINE, an indispensable element 
in chemical manufacturing processes all 
the way from bleaching cloth to mak«> 


ing synthetic rubber, goes back to 
the thermal method of production in 
the process on which Alfred M. Thom- 
sen of San Francisco has obtained pat- 
ent 2,415,152. His process resembles two 
that were in use before present-day elec- 
trolytic methods superseded them, but 
avoids the difficulties that made the old 
methods obsolete. Critical step is the 
use of fragments of firebrick superfici- 
ally impregnated with frequently re- 
newed layers of cupric chloride as cata- 
lysts in the oxidation of hydrochloric 
acid to chlorine and water. Spent gases 
from the heating process involved in 
the impregnation are used to raise the 
temperatures of the gases involved in 
the process. 

Seienee News Letter, February it, 1947 
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radio 

Station in Lipstick Tube 

Broadcasts can now be made from the word's tiniest 
radio station, that will fit into a lipstick tube. Radio the size 
of calling card to make debut. 


► WORLD’S SMALLEST radio station, 
complete with a tube and circuit which 
will fit in an empty lipstick container, 
broadcast for the first time recently in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A complete radio on a plastic card 
the size of a calling card will make its 
debut in New York next month to com- 
plete the vest-pocket radio transmitting 
and receiving unit. 

Dr. Cledo Brunetti, an electrical engi- 
neer at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington, demonstrated his 
tiny but complete broadcasting station 
to the Columbus section of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers. 

He predicts that the printed wire proc- 
ess which makes his midget radios pos- 
sible can reduce the cost of wiring radios 
30% to 60%. Wiring cost, he adds, is a 
big item in the price you pay for a radio. 

Vest pocket radios even may come 
with the vest of the future. Dr. Brunetti 
says that complete radio circuits can 
be printed on cloth. 

The inch-long broadcasting transmit- 
ter and the “calling card” radio have 
been developed from the wartime prox- 
imity fuze which had a complete radio 
sending and receiving station to explode 
shells accurately near enemy planes. This 
was made possible with printed wire. 

Instead of the complicated copper 
wires in your home radio set, the prox- 
imity fuze and Dr. Brunetti’s radios use 
lines of “silver ink,” a solution of fine 
silver or silver oxide, painted over a 
stencil to form a two-dimensional cir- 
cuit. The carbon resistors are painted 
in over another stencil with a carbon 
solution to complete the circuit. 

To complete a radio set, tiny tubes are 

PLANT PHYSIOUMJY 


^ ONE OF THE mysteries of photo- 
synthesis has been solved by University 
of California chemists. They have shown 
how chlorophyll holds on to light energy 
long enough for it to be stored in plants 
>s sugar, starches, and other subsuncc^s. 

Photosynthesis is the process where- 
by nature maintains all life on earth. 


soldered onto the printed circuits. Dr. 
Brunetti’s lipstick container-size radio 
station has the circuits painted on a 
small tube.Tiny batteries from a hear- 
ing aid and a small microphone round 
out the complete equipment for the 
world’s smallest radio station. 

In addition to the inch-long broad- 
casting unit, Dr. Brunetti demonstrated 
two other transmitters. His “larger” 
transmitters have the midget tubes 
mounted on small plates. One of the 
plates with the printed wire circuit is 
about the size of half dollar. 

The first broadcasts were made with 
special permission from the Federal 
Communications Commission, the agency 
which may be faced with the problem 
of regulating broadcasts from pocket- 
size radio stations in the near future. 

Dr. Brunetti was one of the pioneers 
in the work on printed wire for the 
proximity fuze. The process is now pro- 
duced commercially by the Centralab 
division of Globe-Union, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

First large-scale peacetime use of 
printed wire may come for hearing aids. 
A hearing aid, with miniature tubes and 
ordinary batteries, has been produced 
with a circuit one inch high and two 
and one-half inches long. Dr. Brunetti 
expects these units to be on the market 
in a few months. 

Wires without wires for the prox- 
imity fuze were produced with stencils 
on ceramic plates. Research at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards since the war 
ended has revealed new methods of ap- 
plying the process on many different 
materials. 

Science Newe Letter, February tt, 19 h? 


In this process carbon dioxide and 
water are combined, with the help of 
chlorophyll, the green pigment in plants, 
into the energy substances such as sugar. 

The Berkeley scientists have shown 
that chlorophyll has a phosphorescent 
quality. Earlier they had demonstrated 
that phosphorescing molecules are in a 



PHOTOGRAPHY AID— Pictures 

help toward understanding of science, 
is the thesis advanced by Miss Robin 
Cooley, 17, of the Albany (N, Y,) 
Academy for Girls, Science Talent 
Search winner. She enforces her point 
in her winning essay with this picture 
of several forms of coral. 

magnetic state. The shining of a light on 
these molecules literally boosts them up 
to this state, and they retain the light 
until they lose their magnetism. 

This fundamental principle, one of 
the last scientific contributions of the 
late Prof. G. N. Lewis, was demon- 
strated by suspending a fluorescein-con- 
taining glass between the poles of an 
electro-magnet. A strong light thrown 
on half of the glass made it swing 
quickly toward one of the poles, show- 
ing the fluorescein molecules had been 
magnetized. 

Dr. Melvin Calvin, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry on the Berkeley 
campus, who had been collaborating 
with Prof. Lewis, carried the work over 
into photosynthesis. He found that the 
phosphorescent state in chlorophyll lasts 
for about a tenth of a second, about 
10,000,000 times as long as the non- 
phosphorescent state retains light. Thus 
there is plenty of time for the conver- 
sion of this light energy into the many 
organic energy substances found in 
plants. 

Dr. Michael Kasha, research fellow in 
chemistry, and Gus Dorouch, graduate 
student, assisted Dr. Calvin. 

Science Newe Letter, February Si, 19Sf 
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CYCLOTRON MAGNET — Giant steel blocks, forged by the United States 
Steel Corp., are assembled to form the magnet for the University of Rochester's 
cyclotron, second largest cyclotron in existence. Finished, the four forgings 
making the base and top weigh 157 tons each, the side columns 125 tons each, 
and the round pole pieces 90 tons each. 

RADIO 

Long Distance Radio Aided 


► LONCt distance railio communi- 
cations, always plagued by changing 
conditions in a temperamental iono- 
sphere, may look to some improvement 
from a new development in the tech- 
nique of bouncing radio waves off that 
ionized layer of the atmosphere. 

Dr. M. G. Morgan, working in the 
Navy Electronics Research Laboratory at 
the University of California, has found 
that by rotating a transmitting antenna 
to a certain position he can obtain a 
clearer signal reflected from the iono- 
sphere. 

He explained that radio waves travel- 
ing within the ionosphere arc split into 
two distinct components by the action of 
the earth’s magnetic field. One of these 
waves is generally stronger than the 
other, and both register on a receiver, 
often resulting in garbling. 

Further, the polarizations of these two 
signals rotate in opposite directions, and 
there arc random changes in the strength 
of the two signals caused by variations 
in the ionosphere. These factors contrib- 
ute to fading. 

By rotating the antenna to a most 
favorable position, Dr. Morgan has 
fdbnd it should be possible to obtain one 
very strong reflected signal and one very 


weak one, rather than two of nearly 
equal volume. 

The most favorable position of the 
antenna would vary with the conditions 
prevailing in the ionosphere, but it 
should be possible to determine this by 
test signals. 

Thus it may be possible to build a 
rotating antenna which can be adjusted 
to prevailing conditions. Dr. Morgan 
says, achieving a uniformly strong signal 
and reducing fading and garbling which 
now handicap long distance radio trans- 
mission. 

Dr. Morgan’s finding is a result of 
research now being done in the Berkeley 
laboratory under contract with the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships to improve 
Naval communications. 

Setenee New# Letter, February ts, I9A7 
CHEMISTRY 

Lignin Used to Purify 
Beet, Cane-Sugar Juices 

► USE OF THAT Cinderella of the 
plant-products world, lignin, as a means 
for purifying beet and sugar-cane juices 
before concentration was developed by 
W. D. Ndson of Reserve, La., for patent 


2,415,439. Lignin, dissolved out of bag- 
asse or other wastes with alkali, is added 
to the crude juice, then coagulated with 
lime and heal, trapping trash and im- 
purities. 

Science Newe Letter, February 22, 19 h? 

PHYSICS 

Seismographs Cannot Detect 
Secret Atom Bomb Tests 

► HOPES that seismographs could be 
used as robot detectives of unauthorized 
atom bomb tests have been dashed as 
soon as raised. Dr. B. Ciutenberg of 
the California Institute ol "lechnology, 
whose study of the seismic wave started 
by “Baker” explosion at Bikini last sum- 
mer is cited in news dispatches as basis 
for such expectations, stated flatly in re- 
sponse to a telegraphic inquiry from 
Science Service, “No such use of seismo- 
graphs is possible.” 

It is true that the far-off explosion 
registered itself on instruments as far 
cast as Tucson, Ariz.; but the record 
is an exccecdingly minute “squiggle”, 
like hundreds of others in slightly wavy 
lines traced by the instruments during 
intervals between “earthshaker” quakes, 
and would have been overlooked if the 
exact time and distance of the explosion 
had not been known in advance. It is 
like reading a “whodunit” backwards. 

A smaller-scalc, shorter-range use of 
seismic methods for detection of military 
explosions was proposed early in the re- 
cent war, when ordnance men thought 
it might be possible to locate the posi- 
tions of heavy guns by using seismo- 
grams. Seismologists, however, pointed 
out that all the enemy would have to 
do would be to fire a number of pieces 
in a ragged salvo, and the record would 
be so blurred that interpretation would 
be impossible. 

Science News Letter, February 22, 1947 
CHEMISTRY 

Copper-Nicotine Compound 
Joins Fight Against Insects 

► AN OIL-SOLUBLE compound of 
copper and nicotine, suitable for dissolv- 
ing in hydrocarbons to enhance their 
insecticidal properties, is the chemical 
invention of Claude R. Smith of the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Rights 
in his patent. No. 2,414,213, have l>cen 
assigned, royalty-free, to the govern- 
ment. 

Science Newa Letter, February 22, 1947 
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MBDICIKI 

Bacitracin Fights Germs 

Made from germs, bacitracin clears up abscesses in 
a short time. It can be applied by injection or as a salve and 
is being prepared on pilot-plant scale. 


► A NEW gcrm-fighiing chemical from 
germs has saved 62 out of 100 patients 
from the surgeon’s knife. 

The new chemical, named bacitracin, 
was discovered by Dr. Frank L. Meleney 
and Miss Balbina Johnson of Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and the Presbyterian Hospital. 

Particularly striking was the result in 
a dangerous abscess of the face below 
the lower lid near the outer side of the 
lelt eye. A red, hard area pointed in a 
triangular fashion toward the inner an- 
gle of the eye on the nose side. Baci- 
tracin solution was injected into the 
abscess. Twenty- four hours later the 
^H)inting triangle had receded and the 
danger of germs invading the boy’s 
skull and brain had passed. 

Bacitracin scored another success in a 
patient with a deep ab.scess of the check. 
The abscess measured about an inch and 
a half in diameter. Pus was sucked out 
of the abscess with a needle and baci- 
tracin injected on two successive days. 
On the fourth day the swelling was all 
gone and there was no need to cut the 
abscess. 

Infected fingers, boils, carbuncles, 
styes and ulcers are among the other 
conditions in which bacitracin made it 
unnecessary for the surgeon to cut and 
lance, or, if surgery was needed, helped 
sjxred healing. 

Both patients and doctor were often 
surprised by the speed and completeness 
of healing in some of the cases. 

In the 12 cases in which results were 
not good, the infection had lasted long 
enough before treatment for a break- 
down of tissue or other physiological dis- 
turbance, or the wound had become con- 
taminated with other germs resistant to 
bacitracin. 

Bacitracin was originally obtained 
from a germ from a badly infected 
wound in a patient who had broken the 
bone on the inside of his leg below his 
knee. Dr. Meleney and Miss Johnson 
tound the material while looking for 
^‘vidences of germ-fighting-germ action 
>n badly infected civilian accidental 
wounds. 

It is now being produced on a pilot- 
plant scale for Dr. Mclency’s use on pa- 


tients by tUe Ben Venue Laboratories at 
Bedford, Ohio. 

So far, Dr. Meleney has used it locally, 
injecting it into an abscess or boil, or 
applying it in the form of a salve. Pilot- 
plant operations have now yielded the 
material in a form suitable for injection 
into muscles, as penicillin is now given, 
John T. Goorley, of the Ben Venue Lab- 
oratories, reported at a conference on 
antibiotics sponsored by ibe U. S. Public 
Service in Washington. 

Science Newn Letter^ February tS, 19^7 
BUBOTRONIGB 

Electronic Tool Preserves, 
Sterilizes Fresh, Raw Food 

► AN ELECTRONIC tool for steriliz- 
ing and preserving foods in their “fresh, 
raw state,” is announced by Drs. Arno 
Brasch and Wolfgang Huber, of the 
research laboratories of Elcctronizcd 
Chemicals Corporation, New York, in 
Science (Jan. 31). 

The Capacitron is the name of the 
device. It releases electrons during a time 
period of about one millionth of a sec- 
ond with an electronic intensity of about 
30,000 to 50,000 amperes. 

Mcdicinals, such as penicillin powder, 
novocaine solution and diphtheria anti- 
toxin, and other therapeutic materials 
such as whole blood and plasma, were 
sterilized as well as foods. No change in 
potency or any harmful effects on the 
blood were observed. 

Ground raw beef and fluid milk were 
among the foods made completely ster- 
ile, or germ-free, though they had pre- 
viously been contaminated with germs. 

Meat, fish, eggs, vegetables and fruits 
were preserved without any “deep-going” 
changes in taste, odor and appearance by 
impulse doses three to 15 times the ster- 
ilizing dose. This larger dose achieved 
its preserving effect by checking enzyme 
action, the scientists state. 

“An irradiated steak,” they report, 
“was preserved unchanged for all prac- 
tical purposes after storage in the incu- 
bator at 37.5 degrees Centigrade (be- 
tweea 98 and 99 degrees Fahrenheit) for 
12 days.” 



FOOD STERILIZING— The Capac- 
itron, developed in the laboratories of 
the Electronized Chemicals Corpora^ 
tion, sterilizes and preserves food and 
drugs* 

If the Capacitron lives up to its prom- 
ise, it will be a very important develop- 
ment, in the opinion of other scientists 
who have read the first report of it. 

While operating costs of the device 
might seem prohibitive, detailed esti- 
mates, the scientists state, show that such 
expenditures will not materially increase 
the final price of the treated product if 
the output of the Capacitron is adapted 
to the desired purpose. 

Science Nev)8 Letter, February 2f, 194T 

minkralogy 

Rare-Earth Mineral 
Is Named Nuevite 

► A NEW MINERAL, nuevite, has been 
christened by its discoverer. Dr. Joseph 
Murdoch of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. It is named for 
the town of Nuevo, Riverside County, 
Calif. Dr. Murdoch found the first speci- 
men in a silica quarry near there. 

Nuevite is described as a heavy, black, 
shiny material, containing the three rare 
elements yttrium, titanium and tanta- 
lum, together with iron. Although 
classified as a rare-earth mineral, its spec- 
tral analysis shows no uranium. Be- 
cause of its scarcity, commercial uses arc 
unlikely. 

Science News Letter, February tt, 1947 
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Jewett Nail Aids Healing 
Of Broken Hip Bones 

► ELDERLY PEOPLE who suffer 
broken hips nowadays have a much bet- 
ter chance of recovering, thanks to a 
device known as the Jewett nail. Good 
results with this latest appliance were 
reported by Drs. Mather Cleveland, 
David M. Bosworth and Frederick R. 
Thompson of New York City at the 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons. 

Mortality, formerly about 40%, has 
been reduced to about 12%, and the 
broken bone has been prevented from 
healing crookedly so the person has dif- 
ficulty walking. 

The Jewett nail is a combination of a 
three-flanged nail and bone plate all in 
one piece. It is screwed firmly to the 
shattered bone after it has been put back 
into normal position by an operation. 

No traction is necessary after the op- 
eration. The elderly patients can turn in 
bed and so do not develop bed sores. 
Very few developed severe mental dis- 
ease, though previously about 11% had 
to transferred to mental institutions 
because of the severe psychotic state 
which developed. 

The time the patient must stay in the 
hospital has been cut to almost half and 
the cost to the patient has been equally 
reduced. When these broken hips in 
elderly patients were treated by traction, 
before development of the Jewett nail, 
they had to remain in bed as long as 14 
weeks. 

Broken hips, or fractures of the neck 
of the femur (thigh bone), arc tradi- 
tionally the fractures of old people but 
they are also often sustained by persons 
in the prime of life. 

Seimtf N0wa Lattar, February tf, 19^7 

MINIIAUMY 

Goldan Fleece of Jason 
Probably Wat Sheepskin 

► A SCIENTIST has come up with an 
explanation of the mythical Golden 
Fleece of Jason. 

Prof. Arthur F. Taggart of the Cev* 
lumbia University School of Mines, writ- 
ing in the American Scientist (Jan.), ex- 
plains, “The Golden Fleece tchat Jason 
stole was probably the sheepskins used 
to line the bottoms of gold sluices.*’ 

He adds that the ancient sheepskin 
process is related to the modern flota- 
tion method, used to concentrate more 


than 100,000,000 tons of ore per year in 
the United States. 

In the flotation process, small particles 
of different minerals are separated in an 
aqueous suspension, called a pulp. A 
froth of one mineral floats on top of the 
other and is overflowed or skimmed off. 
‘‘Without the process,’* declares Prof. 
Taggart, “the copper, lead and zinc, sup- 
plies of the country would have been 
more than critically short in the last 
war, and many less common metals and 
minerals would have been unavailable." 

Heart of the process is the selective 
production of a hydrocarbon-like film 
on the particles in the pulp which are 
to be floated. The sheepskins, which 
were probably the basis of the ancient 
myth about the Golden Fleece, owed at 
least a part of their effectiveness as gold 
collectors to the natural grease they con- 
tained, Prof. Taggart points out. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar^ Fabruary 1947 

CHIMISTRY 

Helium and Spectrometer 
Detect Leakage of Gases 

► TINY LEAKAGES in systems built 
to hold gases arc easily detected by the 
use of helium and a spectrometer, the 
American Chemical Society was told 
by Prof. T. I. Taylor of Columbia Uni- 
versity at a meeting at Hunter College. 

The equipment to be tested is filled 
with helium gas, the non-combustible 
American gas used in balloons and dir- 
igibles, he said. The mass spectrometer 
is placed at joints which are suspected of 
leaking. If helium is escaping, its spec- 
trum lines show up in the instrument. 
The helium used in this manner is 
called a tracer, and the method em- 
ployed is called tracer technique. 

Tracer technique is now widely com- 
ing into use in every branch of chemis- 
try in which chemical reactions are fol- 
lowed in detail as they occur among iso- 
topes. These are specially prepared 
atoms of peculiar weights. Recently rel- 
atively simple mass spectrometers have 
been developed especially for identify- 
ing isotopes rapidly and accurately. 

Citing the importance of the mass 
spectrometer in petroleum chemistry, 
where it is used for rapid analysis of 
mixtures of many chemically similar 
compounds, Prof. Taylor declared that 
the instrument can he applied to the 
problems of almost any chemical process 
involving gases or substances that can be 
gasified. 

Seianea Nawa Latter, Fabruary it, 1947 




CHmunY 

Wax-Like Sticks Remove 
Stains From Clothes 

► STAINS on clothes, from tea, coffee, 
iodine, ink, grass and other substances, 
are easily removed by means of two new 
wax-like chemical sticks recently pat- 
ented. They contain a type of alcohol. 

The process is simple. The fabric is 
laid on a clean under-cloth and sponged; 
then what is called the acidic stick is 
daubed on until no more stain appears 
on the under-cloth. After again rinsing 
the spot, the second stick, a reducing 
stick, is applied and the spot disappears. 

The chemicals used in the wax-like 
sticks arc based on what is known tech- 
nically as polyethylene glycols. Glycol is 
an alcohol, but not the ordinary type. 
Chemically it is between ethyl alcohol 
and glycerine, which is also an alcohol. 
The acidic stick contains an acid salt of 
oxalic acid and tri-cthanolamine, a prod- 
uct made by treating ethylene with am- 
monia. The reducing stick contains pow- 
dered sodium bisulfite or other reducing 
material. 

A new tarnish remover, a household 
article to clean silver, gold, copper, brass 
and other metals, is also based on the 
same glycols. Both stain remover and 
tarnish remover are developments of Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
of New York. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, Fabruary tt, 1947 
AGRICUI.TURI 

Member of Aspirin Family 
Kills Tobacco Blue Mold 

► CHEMICAL COUSINS of aspirin 
have proven among the best means for 
control of tobacco blue mold tried out 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 

^ scientists. Blue mold is a fungus disease 
that attacks tobacco seedlings before 
they reach the transplanting stage, and 
often destroys enormous numbers of 
them. 

The chemicals found effective against 
the fungus are compounds of salicylic 
acid; bismuth subsalicylate, used as 
either a spray or a dust, gave especially 
good results. Aspirin is the proprietary 
name for another compound of the same 
acid — acetyl salicylic acid. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, Fabruary ft, 1947 
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plant pbysioloot 

Penicillin Can’t Cure 
Trees of Blight Diseases 

► PENICILLIN is great stuff when 
used on many human diseases, including 
some pneumonias, but it doesn’t cure 
sick trees. 

When University of California agri- 
culturists found that the mold chemical 
destroyed pear and walnut blights in 
icst-tube experiments, they were hopeful. 

Injections of commercial penicillin into 
blighted Bartlett pear trees and English 
walnut trees were made by pathologist 
B. A. Rudolph. The experiment failed. 
Evidently the sap in the trees diluted 
the drug too much. 

Seienrs Newa Letter » February 22, JH7 

INVINTTON 

Mass-Production Ice Cubes 
Come Out of New Machine 

^ ICE CUBES on a mass-production 
basis, turned out fast enough to satisfy 
even the biggest and thirstiest convention 
crowd, are the comforting promise of a 
new machine on which U. S. patent 
2,414,264 has been granted to Willis B. 
Kirkpatrick of Scarsdalc, N. Y. 

The cubes are frozen in compartments 
in a set of double-walled trays, revolv- 
ing on a horizontal hollow shaft through 
which the freezing brine is circulated 
to the hollow space between the double 
walls. The set of trays revolves within 
a horizontal drum containing the raw 
water, dipping it up until they are filled, 
rhe trays are then covered with flat lids, 
to insure that the ice cubes will be 
turned out clear and unbulged. 

The brine is kept at optimum freezing 
temperature until the cubes are well 
solidified. Then the flat lids are re- 
moved, the warmer brine is circulated 
around the compartments, loosening the 
‘^ubes and permitting them to fall out 
through a chute as the machine continues 
to revolve. Then more water is turned 
mto the drum, the freezing trays are 
infilled and lidded, freezing brine flows 
•b rough the circulating system, and the 
process is repeated. 

Scianea Newa Latter, February 22, I2k7 


PBYBICl 

Hydrogen May Be Used 
In Rocket Propulsion 

► ATOM-POWERED rockets of the 
future may use liquid hydrogen to trans- 
late the radiant energy of uranium into 
terms of propelling push. Rear Adm. 
William S. Parsons, Navy Director of 
Atomic Defense, suggested at the Foun- 
ders* Day luncheon of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The hydrogen will not be 
burned as fuel, but merely will be con- 
verted back into gas, which will be 
heated to incandescence and expelled 
through the nozzles at tremendous veloc- 
ity. Outside, it will of course unite with 
atmospheric oxygen, giving the rocket a 
flaming tail; but this will not add any- 
thing to the propelling power. 

This mode of rocket propulsion, first 
suggested by Dr. Luis W. Alvarez, seems 
possible because of one physical law of 
rocket propulsion: that the lightest atoms 
have the highest momentum at any giv- 
en temperature. Hydrogen, being the 
lightest of elements, would be best to 
use for theoretical reasons. Fortunately, 
practical reasons back it up: hydrogen 
is plentiful, cheap, easily liquefied and 
easily handled. 

Outstanding difficulty about using 
atom-powered rockets, as Adm. Parsons 
sees it, is the terrific expense in terms 
of hard-to-get uranium, whenever a 
rocket goes astray and is not recovered. 

Science Newa Letter, February 22, 19k7 

ZOOLOGY 

Thirteen Frogs in Red 
Union Suits From Colombia 

► THIRTEEN FROGS in red union 
suits, even redder than the old-fashioned 
ones that most of us have been wishing 
we had, have just arrived at Washington 
from the South American republic of 
Colombia and are comfortably estab- 
lished in the well-warmed reptile house 
of the National Zoological Park, where 
cold waves never come. 

They were brought to Washington by 
Maurice K. Brady, a Washington busi- 
nessman who had occasion to be in 
Colombia recently, and turned over to 
Director William M. Mann of the Zoo, 
who declares that they arc “the reddest 
things I’ve ever seen alive.” The red 
body color is emphasized by black spots. 
Although the frogs are only an inch 
long from nose-tip to where the tail 
might be if a frog had one, their vivid 


coloring makes them look bigger. 

They live in most unfroglike fashion, 
Mr. Brady reports, hopping about on the 
open forest floor in the high jungle, 
where the remote trectops are so densely 
interwoven that no underbrush can grow 
on the ground. Despite their conspic- 
uousness, they hop around perfectly 
freely, seeming to fear no enemy. 

This may be due to the deadly poison 
they carry under their skins, Mr. Brady 
suggests; their blazing hue may be a case 
of what Darwin termed warning colora- 
tion. 

Indians use this toxin to poison their 
arrow-heads and blow-gun darts. They 
put the frogs in the hot sun, or even on 
heated stones, until the luckless batra- 
chians literally sweat poison through 
their skins. This the Indians carefully 
scrape off and save for their munitions 
business. Mr. Brady states that he saw 
a dog hit by such a poisoned blow-gun 
dart; the animal died very quickly. 

One species of these land-going frogs, 
states Dr. Mann, carries its tadpoles 
from one pool to another. They cling to 
the parent’s body during such migra- 
tions like a lot of bright-hued little flags. 

Seienea Nawa Latter, Fabrwry 22 , 1947 

OHMHISTBY 

New Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Is Insoluble Resin 

► WAR-CAUSED famine in Europe is 
focusing attention on problems of pro- 
duction of food, and of fertilizer that 
helps make food. Timely interest thus 
attaches to a new kind of nitrogen-con- 
taining fertilizer, covered by U. S. 
patent 2,415,705. 

One difficulty with all nitrogen fer- 
tilizers now in use is their high solu- 
bility, which permits rain or irrigation 
water to leach them out of the soil very 
rapidly. A water-insoluble fertilizer, in 
which the nitrogen is still available to 
plant roots, has long been a great desid- 
eratum among agronomists. 

This problem has been met by L. V. 
Rohner of Syracuse and A. P. Wood of 
Geddes, N. Y., who make a water-insol- 
uble resin by compounding urea and for- 
maldehyde, adding ammonium nitrate 
(another high-nitrogen compound) dur- 
ing the process to bring the mixture to 
a desired degree of acidity. After wash- 
ing and drying, the resulting resin is 
finely ground and bagged for shipment. 
Patent rights have been assigned to the 
Solvay Process Company. 

Seianca Nawa Letter, February 22 , 1947 
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ASTRONOMY 

With March Comes Spring 


The sun, creeping northwards, will reach its half-way 
point on March 21. Early in the evening, Virgo, the virgin, 
and Bootes, the bear driver, are seen in the east. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

► TO THOSE of us who live in the 
northern hcmi.sphere, March is always 
welcome l>ecausc it marks the beginning 
of spring. E.vcr since Deceml>er the sun 
has been creeping northwards among 
the stars and now it reaches the half- 
way point. Each year this position, called 
the vernal equinox, is reached at a slight- 
ly different time. In 1947 it comes on 
March 21, at 6:n a.m., RST. Of course, 
as the sun moves to the north in this 
part of the world, it gets higher in the 
sky, but this puts it lower for the 
southern hcmi.sphcre. Hence, instead of 
marking the beginning of spring, March 
21, in South America, Australia, South 
Africa, etc, is the Ijeginning of autumn. 

Like other times of year, the evening 
skies now have their characteristic as- 
pect. Orion, Gemini, Taurus, Canis Ma- 
jor and Minor and the other constella- 
tions that were so prominent in the eve- 
ning skies of winter, though still vis- 
ible, arc seen well to the west and set 
considerably earlier than they did in 
January. On the other hand, Virgo, the 
virgin, and Bootes, the l>ear driver, arc 
seen in the ea,st early in the evening. 
The big dijipcr, in Ursa Major, the 
great bear, is swinging high into the 
northeast. 

Shown on Maps 

These are all shown on the accom- 
panying maps, which depict the heavens 
as at 10 p.m., your own standard time, 
about March 1 and an hour earlier at 
the middle of the month. 

Still the brightest star shown is Sirius, 
the dog star, in Canis Major, in the 
south and slightly to the west. Higher 
and farther west is Orion, the warrior, 
with bright Bctelgeusc and Rigcl. Direct- 
ly west IS Taurus, the bull, with ruddy 
Aldebaran. Next to Taurus, to the right, 
is Auriga, the charioteer, with first mag- 
nitude Capclla. 

Above Orion we see the twins, Gem- 
ini, with Castor and Pollux. The latter 
is of the first magnitude, and the former 
a little fainter. Below Gemini is Canis 
> Minor, the lesser dog, with Procyon. 


In the southeast is Virgo, the virgin, 
with Spica near the horizon, and above 
it Leo, the lion, in which Regulus 
shines, at the end of the handle of a sub- 
group called the Sickle. 

Cancer, the Crab 

Between the sickle and Gemini is the 
constellation of Cancer, the crab, which 
is not ordinarily very conspicuous but 
is made so in March by the presence of 
the planet Saturn, brighter than any of 
the stars wifh the exception of Sirius. 
Saturn is almost in line with Castor and 
Pollux, which helps to identify it. 

Low in the norlhea.st Bootes, already 
mentioned, is seen, and it contains an- 
other star of the first magnitude, Arc- 
turus by name. In the northwest is seen 
Perseus, the champion, in which can 
be found the famous variable star Algol, 
which fades in brilliance every two days, 
21 hours, as a darker companion passes 
in front and partially eclipses it. 

Another planet besides Saturn can 
be seen if we wait a little later in the 
night. Jupiter, in Libra, the scales, rises 
alxiut midnight, and is even more bril- 
liant than Sirius. Venu.s, still brighter, 
in Capricornus, the sea-goat, is visible 
low in the southeast at sunrise. Mercury 
and Mars are not to be seen this month, 
because they are so nearly in line with 
the sun. 

Early in March, on the evening of the 
third, the constellation of Cancer, which 


is now made prominent by the presence 
of the planet Saturn, will be even more 
so because the moon will also be in it. 
At 9:15 p.m., EST, on that evening, the 
moon passes to the south of the planet. 
It will be interesting to watch the part of 
the sky through which the moon moves. 
On March 6, it is full, and then will 
stand in the constellation of Virgo. Soon 
after this it disappears from the evening 
sky as it goes through the phase of last 
quarter, and back to new, which it 
reaches on the 22nd. Then it is so near- 
ly in line with the sun that it cannot be 
seen, but a couple of days later, on the 
24th, it will l>e seen as a narrow cres- 
cent low in the west. Then it will be in 
the constellation of Pisces, the fishes. On 
March 29 it reaches first quarter when 
it will be in Gemini. Early in the morn- 
ing of March 31 it is back in Cancer, 
and passes Saturn again. 

Six Constellations 

Each month as the moon moves 
around the sky, ever changing in phase, 
it passes through the same constella- 
tions. Six of these are shown on our 
maps — they are Aries, the ram, Taurus, 
(remini, Cancer, Leo and Virgo. It will 
l)e noticed that the only planet now vis- 
ible, Saturn, is in one of these. They are 
constellations of the zodiac, the band 
through which the sun, moon and 
planets always move. Through the mid- 
dle of this band runs the ecliptic, an 
imaginary line wh«ch represents the 
place where the plane of the earth’s orbit 
would intersect the sky if it were an ac- 
tual sphere, as it ap|Tears to be. The sun 
always is on this line, the moon and 
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planets arc always close to it, and the 
zodiac is a band seven degrees cither 
side. 

Usually it is stated that there are 12 
constellations in the zodiac. In addition 
to the six shown on the maps, there arc 
I.ibra, the scales (in which Jupiter is 
seen when it rises about midnight); 
Scorpio, the scorpion; Sagittarius, the 
archer; Capricornus, the sea-goat; Aqua- 
rius, the water carrier and Pisces, the 
fishes. One way of remembering these 
is from a verse written by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, famous writer of hymns such as 
“Oh (Jod, our help in ages past.” He 
wrote a book on astronomy, first pub- 
lished in 1725, containing this rhyme, 
which is usually misquoted: 

“The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly 
Twins, 

And next the Oab, the Lion 
shines, 

The Virgin, and the Scales. 

'J'he Scorpion, Archer, and Sea- 
Goat, 

The Man that holds the Water- 
Pot, 

And Pish with glittering tails.” 

Actually, however, there arc more 
than these 12 groups through which the 
moon and planets travel. For example, 
on March 14, when the moon is at last 
quarter, it will stand in the constella- 
tion of Ophiuchus, the serpent bearer. 
Not considered a zodiacal group, this 
figure really comprises more of that 
band than does the scorpion, which is 
next to it. Also parts of (>ctus, the whale; 
Auriga, the charioteer; Orion; Sextans, 
the sextant and Corvus, the crow, come 
into the zodiac. 


Celestial Time 

March. EST 

5 3.00 p.m. 

9.15 p.m. 

6 10.15 pm. 

8 5 .00 p m. 

12 9:56 a.m. 

14 1:28 p.m. 

15 12:01 a.m. 

12.00 noon 

17 8:50 p.m. 

18 8:08 pm. 

20 5 -39 p.m. 

21 6:13 a.m. 

22 11:34 a.m. 

29 8.00 am. 

1115 am. 

^0 7:00 p.m. 

W 2:16 a.m. 


Table for March 

Moon nearest, 227,800 
miles 

M(X)n passes Saturn 
Full moon 
Mercury toward sun 
Moon passes Jupiter 
Moon in last quar- 
ter 

Algol at minimum 
Moon farthest, 251,000 
miles 

Algol at minimum 
Moon passes Venus 
Algol at minimum 
Sun crosses equator. 
Spring commences 
New moon 

Moon nearest, 230,000 
miles 

Moon in first quar- 
ter 

Neptune nearest, 2,- 
721 ,000,000 miles 


Moon passes Saturn 
Subtract one hour for CST, two hours 
for MST, and three for PST. 

8<n>ne« N^wa Lettar, February it, 1947 



ABKONAUTlCa 

Plastic Radar Dome 
Has Fiber Glass Base 

^ A NEW PLASTIC substance with 
great impact resistance, stronger than 
any other yet made and lighter than 
aluminum, has been developed by the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory to 
house radar and increase its efficiency in 
high-speed aircraft. 

A radar dome made of this new 
fil>er'glass reinforced plastic, developed 
by the laboratory’s wood and plastic sec- 
tion under the direction of Norman E. 
Wahl, will be installed in the nose of an 
AT-126 plane around new radar equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Wahl said the new plastic has 
special electrical properties which cut 
absorption of radar waves to only 3%, 
increasing radar efficiency in flight more 
than 10%. With earlier plastic radar 
domes as much as 18% of radar waves 
was lost. 

This new and as yet unnamed plastic 
is 20% to 30% stronger than aluminum 
and is 4% lighter, Mr. Wahl said. It has 
30 times the impact strength of other 
plastics and is slightly more resilient. 

The new material, he explained, is a 
significant step in the development of 
a plastic suitable for aircraft construc- 
tion. The biggest drawback now is its 
price but he believes it will be widely 
used to build both planes and auto- 
mobiles when costs are lowered through 
mass production. 

Science Sewe Letter, February it, 1947 

America, which in early days was a 
fea-drinl{ing nation, can now be said to 
be a coffee-drinking country; England, 
on ’the other hand, switched from 
coffee, and its famed coffee houses, to 
tea about three centuries ago. 


INVBNTION 

Throttle Valve Keeps Car 
From Stalling on Red Light 

► HAVE YOU EVER STALLED your 
car, on trying to start alter waiting 
through a red light with your not-fully- 
warmed-up engine idling? If you have 
ever had this embarrassing experience 
(and who hasn’t?) you will appreciate 
a new gadget invented by L. E. Pernne 
of Detroit, which he calls a thermostatic 
throttle stop. 

The stop on your throttle, which lets 
just enough fuel through to idle a warm 
engine, isn’t set right for a cold one. To 
remedy this, the inventor adds to the 
carburetor a cam-controlled throttle 
valve, the position of the cam being de- 
termined by the expansion or lontrac- 
tion of a heat-responsive bimetallic strip 
actuated by the heat of the engine. It is 
adjusted to let more fuel through when 
the engine has not had time to warm up 
properly. 

Rights in the patent. No. 2,415,529, 
have been assigned to the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

Science Newa Letter, February it, 1947 

Oil from flaxseed, with melted amber 
added, was used by ancient Egyptians as 
a varnish. 
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By forcing certain fungicides under 
pressure into wood, lumber may be pro- 
tected for many years from decay. 


One-dollar federal stamps**, 

which all waterfowl hunters over . 16 
are required to have in addition to state 
hunting licenses, yielded the U. S. gov- 
ernment over $1,725,000 in 1946. 


The real reason why oysters should 
not be eaten during the May-to-Septem- 
ber season is that this is their spawning 
time, and summer oyster-fishing endan- 
gers future supplies. 


Cheap oxygen, a matter of much con- 
cern in the chemical and other indus- 
tries, was made in Germany by the frac- 
tional distillation of liquid air at ex- 
tremely low temperatures. 



Mieromix Saves Observer’s Time 
By Reeordiiig Sebr Radiatien 

The Micromax Recorder shown above 
is one of two which are helping Smith- 
sonian scientists measure solar radiation 
faster and more easily for the Army’s 
tent research at Camp Lee, Va. It re- 
cords radiation falling on an Eppley 
Pyrheliometer; the other micromax, not 
shown, charts fabric temperatures be- 
neath various glass filters. These instru- 
ments save nearly all of the time which 
would be needed for hand plotting of 
the same data. 

We’ll be glad to send further infor- 
mation on request. 

UmSANOimMUPCOIIMNYmiTIirnMilVI.VNIU U.M. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


■Eim X fcG MMTMMHat* TtUmTIM AWTOMTIC CWTMU tM*TMW 

‘ Jr] AdN-71(lb) 




LAB LIGHTNING — Students in the College of Engineering at Duke Uni- 
versity make laboratory lightning, replete with claps of thunder. The student 
operating the one-half-million-volt generator is protected from stray charges 

by the wire screen. 


OBNBRAI. BCIENOB 

Army, Navy 

Sec Front Cover 

► WHILE RIVAL plans for unification 
of our armed forces arc still under hot 
debate in various quarters, huge forces 
from the Army and Navy are literally 
poles apart. 

The Navy’s big winter maneuver is the 
so-called Byrd Expedition, a full-fledged 
task force now opening up new lands in 
the Antarctic reaches of the Southern 
polar continent. 

Meanwhile, the Army is studying mil- 
itary operations in cold weather with 
three task forces sent out in the opposite 
direction from Admiral Byrd’s Little 
America. Army Task Force “Frigid” is 
battling the cold at Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Task Force “Williwaw” is in the Aleu- 
tian Islands; and a third cold-weather 
party, Task Force “Frost,” is operating 
out of Camp McCoy, Wis. The cover of 
this Science News Letter shows the 
snow-capped mountains of the wet-cold 
Williwaw area in a U. S. Army Signal 
Corps photograph. 

Actually, the Army and Navy are not 
so far apart. Both services are conduct- 
ing determined tests to see how men and 
equipment stand up under cold. The 
Army has representatives with the Navy 


"Poles Apart" 

Force in the Antarctic, and Navy ships 
last year made at least two unprecedented 
thrusts in the cold northern waters of the 
Atlantic. 

Unified or apart, the Army and Navy 
arc making up for lost time — lost in win- 
ning World War 11. There were opera- 
tions in the snow for Army troops at 
Ardennes and in the Aleutians, and Navy 
ships and sailors braved some cold 
weather in the north Atlantic. But most 
of World War II was fought in temper- 
ate or even tropical climates. 

Both services arc acutely aware of the 
need for experience and equipment for 
operating in cold weather. Armed forces 
in an atomic age must be prepared to 
operate in any climate, military leaders 
believe. 

Most sensational aspect of the cold 
weather operations is the discovery of 
new, unknown lands in the Antarctic by 
the Navy Task Force. Yet the Navy’s 
primary purpose is that of the Army in 
Alaska and elsewhere in the North: 
training men and testing equipment. 

These task forces, in some of the cold- 
est weather on the face of the earth, are 
helping give the U. S. an all-weather 
Army and Navy. 

SeimtOM N9W9 LttUr, F^ruary ff, ISST 





Your telephone call rides on gasoline 


Y ou*re used to thinking of a telephone call as a matter 
of wires and cables and switchboards. But did you 
ever consider how many cars, trucks, and trailers go 
into each call? Day and night, in all kinds of weather, 
gasoline motor vehicles are helping to maintain tele- 
phone lines, carrying repair crews, hauling telephone 
poles and other equipment. 

Thus, each improvement in gasoline transportation 
has helped to improve telephone service — a service which 
today is the best in the world, in spite of current shortage 
conditions. 

Improvements in gasoline during the past twenty 
years have been frequent. As refiners developed new re- 
fining processes and made greater use of Ethyl brand 
antiknock compound, the octane rating of ^gasoline has 
steadily climbed. Better gasoline, in turn, has made 
possible better engines — more efficient and economical 
gasoline transportation. 

This trend to improved fuels and better engines has 
by no means reached its end. As current ''reconversion” 


difficulties are overcome, petroleum refiners look forward 
to gasoline better than anything ever marketed in the 
past. Automotive engineers look forward to producing 
engines to utilize the future gasoline. And we of Ethyl 
are already cooperating with both the automotive and 
petroleum industries in solving the technical problems 
of advanced gasoline power. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


More power from every gallon 
of gasoline through 

ETHYL 

Research • Service • Products 
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•Tarmcr George” 

► WASHINGTON is honored as sol- 
dier, statesman, engineer, city planner. 
Washington thought of himself primarily 
as a farmer. When he was at Mount 
Vernon he was happy; during all the 
many years he had to be away from that 
iKautiful riverside estate his chief long- 
ing was to get back home and busy 
himself with management of the land 
and improvement of its production. 
“Farmer (ieorge’* was a nickname his 
enemies tossed at him, but for Wash- 
ington there was no sting in the epithet: 
farmer he was, and proud of it. His very 
name, George, is the Greek word that 
means a farmer. 

Yet most of us, if we were suddenly 
to be asked what Washington did on his 
farm, or for American farming in gen- 
eral, would be stumped. We know one 


Y O U I 

HAIR 


AND ITS CARS 

•y Ofcar L. Uvin, M.D. 
and Howard T. Rohrman, M.D. 

mew. REVISED, EXPANDED BDITiON— JUST OUTI 
If you want healthy hair, lorely hair, than you nMd 
the expert advice in this book. 

Two medical ipeclalista have here pooled Ihelr 
knowledfe to five you In plain language the up-to- 
date Bclentiflc facta now available about hair ^ev 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
■tlmulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problema, common and uncommon, aa: 

DandruE-— gray halr->thlnnlng hair— eare of the 
■calp—baldneaa— abnormal typea of halr—exeooalve 
olllneoa— brittle dryneaa— hair falling out— Infection 
—paraaltea — hair hygiene, ote., ele. 

Medical aclence la better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or. If It already exlate, to 
deal effective with It. 

**A worthwhile book full of important Information." 

—Ohio StaU Medical JonnuU. 

Price IX.M. Incl. peotage, l-day-Mcncy-Raek Qnarantoe 

EMERSON BOOKS. Inc., Dept. 7M-C, Ml W. ISth 
■troot. New York 11 


unauthcntic legend about a destructive 
adventure in an orchard at an early pe- 
riod of his life. But few of us ever get 
to hear of the many trees he had a hand 
in setting out, or of the fields whose fer- 
tility he strove to improve by crop rota- 
tion and better cultivation methods. 

To anyone who goes there with land 
use uppermost in his mind, a visit to 
Mount Vernon is a revelation. It is a gen- 
tleman’s house, but Washington was by 
no means what we think of when we use 
the somewhat derogatory phrase, “gen- 
tleman farmer.” Farming is a business, 
a business that Washington knew. He 
made money at it, as his carefully-kept 
account-books still show. He aimed to 
improve himself in it: the bookcases 
still contain agricultural reference books 
and bound volumes of such farm jour- 
nals as were available in his day. He was 
constantly improving the home ground; 
it is not unlikely that some of the old 
lx)x bushes and at least two Lebanon 
cedars at Mount Vernon were planted 
by his farm-hands under his personal 
direction. 

There is one homely anecdote (not of 
Parson Weems* telling!) that shows 
how Washington was able to do a real 
public service and at the same time make 
it pay for itself. Finding that the town 
of Alexandria (metropolis of the Polo- 
mac shore in his day) was ill supplied 
with fresh vegetables, he devoted a few 
acres at Mount Vernon to raising garden 
truck, and once a week sent to town a 
cart loaded with the produce. Farmer 
George was a practical soul. 

Science News Letter, February gg, 19^7 


tbxtilbs 

Electricity Scattered 
Southern Cotton Mills 

^ COTTON MILLS in the South are 
more widely scattered than earlier in 
their history, due to the availability of 
electricity for power and of electrically 
operated air-conditioners that insure 
proper humidity, the American Institute 
of Engineers was told by J. D. McCon- 
nell of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

I'he record of change and growth in 
the textile industry, particularly in the 
South, is closely tied to electric power. 
The first cotton mills were located on 
water power sites, both to be within me- 
chanical transmission distance and in 
humidity conditions necessary in the 
proper processing of this material. 


PUBLIC UBALTH 

Americans to Get More 
Sanitary Food in Future 


► CLEANER, purer food for Americans 
in future is foreseen by U. S. Food and 
Drug Commissioner Paul B. Dunbar. 

Food factories and warehouses will be 
more sanitary, he predicts, as a result of 
organized industry’s efforts to bar in- 
sects, rats, mice and other sources of dirt 
and disease germs from their plants. 

“The courts arc not disposed to coun- 
tenance the shipment of filthy food, in- 
sanitary factories or practices, or failure 
to protect sound fo(^ through storage 
negligence,” he declared in his annual 
report to the President and Congress. 

“The year 1946 saw the large.st num- 
ber of substantial penalties levied in the 
history of Federal food law enforcement. 
Six jail sentences and 32 fines of from 
$1,000 to $4,000 were imposed and 24 
injunctions were granted to restrain fur- 
ther traffic in unfit food, either perma- 
nently or temporarily while corrections of 
objectionable conditions were in prog- 
ress. Nine other injunctions are awaiting 
court hearing.” 

Actions to remove filthy and decom- 
posed foods from the market involved 
nearly 70% of all food seizures in 1946. 

Science News Letter, February gg, 19A7 
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Books of the Week 


ANNUAL RlPORT of ThE SECRETARY OF 
THE Interior — J. A. Krug — U. $. Govt. 
Panting Office, 448 p., paper, $1. Prob- 
lems of natural resource management and 
development. 

BUILDING Code Requirements for New 
Dwelling CoNsmucnoN; Building 
Materials and Struaures Report BMS107 
— National Bureau of Standards — U. S. 
Govt. Panting Office, 4^ p. paper, 20 
cents. 

Casey Jones Cyclopedia of Aviation 
Terms — Arr. by Henry Lionel Williams — 
— McGrow -Hill, 246 p., illus., $5. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of Aviation 
Research Associates. 

DOMESTIC Gffse and Ducks — Paul Ives 
— Orange Judd, ^72 p, illus., $3.50. Dis- 
cussion of problems connected with rais- 
ing geese and ducks for student and prac- 
tical breeder. 

Electrical Engineering; Essential Theory 
and Typical Applications — Fred H. Pum- 
phrcy — Prentice-Hall, 369 p , illus., $5.35. 
A text for students specializing in other 
Aelds. 

Electrons, Atoms, Molecules— Albert 
Cushing Cfchore — Chastopher, 133 p., 
illus., $3.75. New conception of forms 
of atoms in their steady states supported 
by calculations. 

Fiowers — ^William Alphonso Murrill — 
Published by the author, 120 p., illus., 
$3. A simple guide to wild flower re- 
cognition. 

Human Destiny — Lecomte du Nouy — 
Longmans, 289 p., $3.50. A scientist pre- 
sents a new interpretation of evolution, 
and expresses a startling theory of man's 
place in the universe. 

The Journal of Glaciology, Vol. I, No 
1, January 1947 — Gerald Seligman, ed. 


— British Glaciological Society, price to 
non-members 7s6d per issue. 

Mammals of Eastern Asia — G. H. H. 
Tate — Macmillan, 366 p, illus., $4. An 
introduaion to animals in the East still 
strangers to the West. 

Plastics and You — Stephen Bass — East- 
wood-Steli, 190 p., illus., $2.75. The story 
of a new fast-growing industry presented 
in a simple readable way. 

Proceedings of Tub Society for Ex- 
perimental Stress Analysis — C. Lip- 
son, ed. — Addtson-Wesley, Vol. IV, No. 
I, 128 p., illus., 16. 

Report of The Committee on Marine 
Ecology as Related to Paleontol- 
ogy — Div. Geology and Geography — 
National Research Council, 101 p., paper, 
50 cents. The sixth report of this com- 
mittee. 

Studies of Compulsive Drinkers: Part I 
Case Histories — Herman Wortis and 
Leonard R. Sillman; Part II. Psycholog- 
ical Test Results — Florence Halpern — 
Hillhouse Press, 90 p., paper, $1. Dis- 
tributed by the Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol. 

Tanker Manual — John F. Summerill — 
Cornell Maritime Press, 150 p., illus., 
$2.75. A basic training manual for be- 
ginners and a refresher for experienced 
tankermen. 

What Do You Know About Blindness? 
— Herbert Yahre.s — Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Pamphlet No. 124, 32 p., paper, 
10 cents. How to treat the blind like 
human beings. 

Your Craft B(X)k — Louis V. Newkirk 
and LaVada Zuttcr — Int. Textbook, 212 
p., illus., $5. A treasure-house of cre- 
ative work projects for children, requiring 
only simple materials and tools. 

Science Newe Letter, February t2, J9i7 
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Snow for Weather Control 


^ AIRPLANE ICING conditions over 
large areas, and severe hail storm activity 
such as prevail in parts of the Midwest, 
may some day be curtailed or eliminated 
by creating artificial snowstorms, Dr. 
Irving Langmuir of General Electric 
Laboratories told the American Physical 
Society. 

“Undoubtedly, some climatic or 
weather changes would ensue from vast 
area seeding” with microscopic nuclei, 
be said, “but we arc in too early a stage 
to speculate on that.” The nuclei might 
Iki introduced by generators on the 
ground into the atmosphere and remain 
ibcrc until they produce snow. 

Dr. Langmuir reported on successful 
experiments made in G£ laboratories 


under his direction by Vincent J. 
Schaefer and Dr. Bernard Vonnegut. 
They have found about a dozen sub- 
stances to serve as nuclei to produce 
snow in laboratory cold-chambers, in- 
cluding dry ice previously reported, of 
which silver iodide is the best. 

Natural snowflakes contain micro- 
scopic foreign particles as nuclei. In the 
laboratory experiments moist air is in- 
troduced into a small commercial freez- 
ing unit and the artificial nuclei added. 
With dry ice, snow crystals begin to 
form in ten seconds and increase in size 
as more moisture is supplied. 

Ampng the foreign materials, in addi- 
tion to dry ice and silver iodide, success- 
fully used in producing laboratory snow 


are lead iodide, iodoform, iodine crys- 
tals, apatite, nephclite, wurtzilc, zincite, 
and certain cerium oxides. 

Pointing out that a temperature of 
minus .31 degrees Fahrenheit is required 
for natural ice nuclei to form sponta- 
neously, and that natural snowstorms 
often occur at temperatures higher than 
this. Dr. Langmuir said there is every 
reason to believe that nature often starts 
snowstorms with artificial nuclei. 

He estimated that approximately 200 
pounds of silver iodide might prove suf- 
ficient to seed the entire atmosphere of 
the United States at the rate of 100,000 
nuclei per cubic foot. “About one pound 
of silver iodide per hour of additional 
seeding probably would be required to 
maintain this condition,” he said. 

Science Newe Letter, February 22, 19t7 

One important method of making 
chlorine is as a co-product in the manu- 
facture of caustic soda from salt by the 
electrolytic process. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 


^ POWER'DRIVEN burners, in a self^ 
contained unit on a two-wheel carrier, 
can shoot a flame from six inches to 15 
feet long, the latter with a temperature 
of 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. Designed for 
use by farmers, highway engineers Jhd 
railroads, it can be used also in factory 
plants. 

Sci9ne€ N4 u> 9 February ti, 1947 

^ SMALL switching locomotive, devel- 
oped in Germany, gives extra adhesion 
to the rails by jacl{s located at both ends. 
The end of the locomotive is driven 
under the end of a car to be moved, and 
the jacl(^ raised until the engine is carry- 
ing a considerable portion of the weight 
of the car. 

Seianea N^wa Lattar, Fabruary Mt, 1947 

CLOSE-UP attachment, for amateur 
movie-mal(^s using eight- or 16-milli- 
meter film, is a unit with one auxiliary 
lens and a compensating viewfinder. 
Easily fastened to the camera lens, the 
device gives accurate framing and needle- 
sharp focussing at distances as short as 
six inches. 

Seiauea Nawa Lattar, Fabruary ti, 1947 

iS» UMB-LOPPER for trimming trees 
has a hooJ(ed upper end to pass over the 
branch, and a cutting edge operated by 
compressed air when a push-button valve 
is opened. The 10-foot aluminum tool 
weighs less than nine pounds and will 
cut a limb nearly an inch thic\, 

Seianoa Nawa Lattar, Fabruary ti, 1947 



@ MODERN MOTOR for shop or 
home, one-quarter horsepower capacity, 
IS about one-third the nze and weight of 
its 4l-ycar-old ancestor. The enclosed 
housing of the new motor, as can be seen 
from the picture, protects the rotary parts 
from dust and grit. 

Seianoa Nawa Lattar, February it, 1947 

© HUMAN BRAINS and other speci- 
mens for use in physiology classes may 
be /(ept for two years in a transparent 
plastic wrapping, through which they are 
easily studied. The specimen, removed 
from a formaldehyde solution, is sealed 
within the covering^ . a plastic ruler Ex- 
neath protects the tissue from the seal- 


ing iron. 

Scienea Nawa Lattar, Fabruary it, 1947 

0 MOTION PICTURE camera, now 
electrically driven, enables tourists and 
others to use 16-millimeter film without 
having to wind up a spring. Complete 
with battery, the unit weighs less than 
six pounds. Its special lightweight bat- 
tery will run at least 20 magazines of 
film. 

Seianoa Nawa Lattar, Fabruary 99, 1947 

® WALKING FRAME for orthopedic 
patients is a stall-lif^e affair made of 
tubing with casters on its four legs. The 
invalid waller, within the frame, grasps 
the upper side pieces with his hands, and 
carries part of his weight by adjustable 
crutches extending from his armpits to 
the frame. 

Seianoa Nawa Lattar, Fabruary 99 , 1947 

If you want more information on tha new 
thinga daaeribad hare, aand a thraa-eant atamp 
to SciENCK News Lvrrui. 1719 N St., N. W. 
Waahxngton 6, D. C., and aah for Cadgat BvMatin 
SSO. To reratva tkia Gadgat BxtUaUn without 
apacial regueat each weak, ramit $1.50 for ona 
year'a aubaertpticn. 


Books 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will obtain 
for you any American book in print. 
Send check or money order to cover 
regular retail price (^5 if price is un- 
known, change to be remitted) and we 
will pay postage in the United Sutes. 
For each free publication desired send 
10c to cover handling. 

Address Book Department 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 

1719 N St., N. W. Waalila«t«o 6 . D. C 



Question Box 


ASTRONOMY 

What danger la being lessened for polar 
explorers? p. 116. 

When is the spring equinox? p. 122. 
ELECTRONICS 

How does the Capacitron preserve food? 
p. 119. 

ENGINEERING 

For what is Panama soil to be tested? 
P. 114. 

HORTIdrtSlURK 

'What ia threatening citrus trees? p. 114. 
MEDiaNS 

What saves patients from the surgeon's 
knife? p. 119. 

MINERALOGY 

What was the Golden Fleece of Jason? 

p. 120. 


PHYSICS 

Can selsmographa detect atom bomb taats? 

p. 118 . 

How can artificial snow control weather? 
p. 127. 

What theoretical and practical reasons 
make hydrogen usable for rocket propulsion? 

p. 121. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 
How does chlorophyll retain light? p. 117. 
Why can’t penicillin cure sick trees? p. 
121 . 

TEXTILES 

How did electricity scatter cotton mtOs in 
the south? p. 120. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 
What is being done to stop foot-and-mouth 
diseass ? p. 115. 


Ifksre publiaKad aourcaa are used thaw ers ottoi. 
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Antarctic Hot Spot 

Antarctica’s recently-discovered warm area with 
never-freezing lakes of strange colors is duplicated here in 
the U. S. Other hot springs areas are in the Far North. 


► ANTARCTrCA’S ncw-tound “Shan- 
gri-La”, with the strangely-colored, never- 
freezing lakes reported by Adm. Byrd*s 
explorers, is by no means the world’s 
first-known sjx>t kept free of snow and 
ice through polar weather by the warmth 
of thermal waters. 

Yellowstone National Park, right here 
at home, has several such areas. Tcm- 
jtcratures on the Park plateau drop to the 
truly Arctic levels of 60 and more below 
zero, yet the various geyser and hot- 
springs areas not only remain snow-free, 
but green grass and small shrubs grow 
along the banks of the warm streams that 
flow from them. There is enough of 
such natural hot house vegetation to 
maintain a few elk in the upper geyser 
basin when all the rest of the herd has 
migrated to the lower-level winter pas- 
tures. Hot springs on the shore of Lake 
Yellowstone maintain an ice-free zone 
for yards oil shore, where overwintering 
little flocks of pelicans and seagulls man- 
age to pick up a living. And the strange 
colors reported from the Antarctic can 
be duplicated in Yellowstone’s warm 
pools and weird mud geysers. 

The same story can be rej>eated, with 
variations, of hot-springs areas in the 
Far North. There arc hot springs and 
natural steam vents on the Alaskan main- 
land, among the volcanoes that rise on 
the Aleutian chain like knuckles on a 
loi^g Anger, and along the shores and in 
the valleys of Kamchatka, the peninsula 
that faces Alaska from the northeast 
corner of Asia. All of these keep at 
least little areas SHow-frce the year round. 
Tt is even reported that the people of 


MKDICINR 


See Front Cover 

► TWO NEW CHEMICALS from the 
blooii, that doctors may use some day 
to cure ills, were announced by Dr. Ed- 
win }. Cohn of Harvard, famous for his 
blood plasma researches. 


one small Russian settlement near the 
coast of Kamchatka have put a captive 
hot spring to work keeping a green- 
house warm, so that they may have 
otherwise unobtainable green vegetables. 

Classic of all hotwatcr areas in 
northern lands, of course, is Iceland. 
'That island’s one major periodic hot 
spring, the Great Geysir was known 
for centuries before Yellowstone was 
discovered, and has given its name to 
all geysers everywhere. 'I'he little river 
on which Iceland’s capital stands never 
freezes, and is believed to be responsible 
for the city’s name of Reykjavik, which 
means “smoking creek”. 

None of these northern thermal areas 
is nearly as close to the North Pole as 
the new-found warm spot in Antarctica 
is to the South Pole. They are all below 
the Arctic ('ircle. 

The one thing that all such areas have 
in common is association with volcanoes, 
either active or extinct. The steam and 
hot water that flow up through vents in 
the surface are believed to be partly from 
water trickling down and contacting 
deeply buried hot lavas or magmas, 
partly from steam given off by the melted 
rock itself. 

There ^ire more than enough evi- 
dences of volcanic activity in Antarctica 
to account for a thermal area like the 
one rcjxirted. CJeologists with former ex- 
peditions have reported an abundance of 
volcanic rocks, and at least one of Ant- 
arctica’s mountains, Erebus, has been 
seen several times in at least mildly ac- 
tive eruption. 

Seitnee 'Newa LtUer, March 1, 1947 


Green, not red, was one of these blood 
fractions when Dr. Cohn added a cop- 
per solution to the colorless fluid as he 
demonstrated before Washington chem- 
ists. 

Alone among the 25 known chemicals 
of the human blood plasma, this par- 


ticular chemical binds either copper or 
iron firmly to itself to transport these 
elements through the body. 

It turned a dark, brownish red when 
Dr. Cohn added iron instead of copper. 

“It is my job to make these chemicals 
from the blood available,” Dr. Cohn 
explained. “It is the task of physiologists 
and physicians to discover what role they 
play in the body and how they can be 
used to treat sick patients.” 

Already some of the blood fractions 
isolated and made available by Dr. Cohn 
and his coworkers are fighting disease: 

Little children are being protected 
against measles by injections of one of 
the blood chemicals. 

Sufferers from hemophilia, the heredi- 
tary bleeders’ disease cdlled the “curse 
of the Hapsburgs”, may be helped by 
another. 

Better treatments of anemias and other 
blood diseases arc being explored with 
other blood chemicals. 

The new iron-copper carrying blood 
chemical is known as beta one globulin, 
or fraction lV-7. It is one of the chemi- 
cals obtained as a sort of by-product to 
the war-time production of scrum albu- 
min for transfusion to the wounded. 
First obtained in a mixture of other 
blood chemicals, it has now been ob- 
tained in crystalline form as a single 
chemical. Dr. Bernard Kocchlin, work- 
ing in Dr. ('ohn’s lalxiratory, was re- 
sponsible for this advance. 

The other new blood chemical sepa- 
rates from human scrum albumin as a 
mercury salt. This was obtained by Dr. 
W. P. Hughes, Jr., another of Dr. Cohn’s 
associates at Harvard. 

Science Newe Letter^ March 1, 1947 

CIIEMIHTRY 

Chemical “Frost” Matures 
Cotton, Hastens Opening 

^ FAILURE of cotton bolls to open up 
all at the same time has been one of the 
main problems of cotton picking, 
whether by hand or machine. Noting 
that a light frost, suflicient to cause the 
leaves to fall off, also causes unopened 
bolls to hasten their itiaturity and come 
open. Dr. John F. Kagy and D. T. Pren- 
dergast of Long Beach, Calif., sought a 
chemical that would have the same ef- 
fect. This they found in an organic com- 
pound known as pentachlorophenol, ap- 
plied as a dilute spray. Patent 2,416,259, 
covering this process, has been assigned 
to the Dow Chemical Company. 
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Blood May Provide Cures 
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P8YCIIIATBY 

Man Given Nursing Bottle 

Grown people hove sucked on baby bottles to recall 
infant experiences with the result of cured insanity that was 
caused before the talking age. 


► A GROWN MAN sucks for hours on 
a nursing bottle to recall suppressed ex- 
periences when he was a baby. 

This is the latest cure for insanity. 

It really works. The manic patient, 
“raving mad'* as an ordinary person 
would say, regained normal behavior. 

Dr. Carl A. Whitaker, limory Uni- 
versity psychiatrist, told the American 
( Irlhopsychiatric Association at Cincin- 
nati of the amazing case. 

The patient was a 26-year-old indus- 
trial worker whose mental sickness was 
the manic type. He was overexcited and 
overtalkativc with the noisy behavior of 
manic patients. Every kind of psychiatric 
treatment, including shock therapy, had 
been given this patient without effect. 

Then the dwtors gave him a baby’s 
nursing bottle to suck. He took it and 
promptly had a “most amazing explo- 
sion” of emotional and physical excite- 
ment which left him exhausted. He was 
given the bottle every day tor a week. 
On the eighth day he said, “Well, I’m 
not a baby any more. I don’t need the 
bottle.” 

Within one week he was well. Two 
other grown persons and several chil- 
dren have been helj>cd to get over men- 
tal sickness by the use of nursing bot- 
tles, though their cases were not so 
dramatic. 

The use of this nursing lx)ttlc method 
depends on the psychiatric principle that 
frightening experiences very early in 
childhood arc often the cause of mental 
illness or breakdown later. Psychoanaly- 
sis, hypnotism and other methods arc 
used to help the patient recall these expe- 
riences which have been buried deep in 
his subconscious mind. C^nce he has re- 
called them he is helped to sec how 
they affected his life and how he can l>c 
free of the buried fear that was driving 
him crazy. 

If the fright happened before the child 
was old enough to know wortls and talk, 
he would not be able later to recall the 
experience. Dr. Whitaker reasoned. He 
could not tell about the fright if he felt 
It before he knew the word for it. This 
might explain failure of patients to re- 
cover under psychiatric treatment. 

So Dr. Whitaker decided to put the 


patient into a situation where he could 
relive the experience without words. 
Sucking to get food is one of the earliest 
activities in life and one associated with 
feelings. Use of the nursing bottle fol- 
lowed this line of reasoning. With its 
aid patients relive the feelings of fright 
and stress and strain of babyhood and 
are able to release the emotional tension 
these caused. With the release of the ten- 
sion, they are able to shed their uncon- 
sciously babyish attitudes and to feel and 
l^have like normal, grown persons. 

Dr. Whitaker says he is coming more 
and more to the point of using the nurs- 
ing bottle method all the time for all 
mentally sick patients. 

He is even considering a new type of 
chair for patients during psychiatric in- 
terviews. The chair would be one in 
which the patient can curl up under a 
cover and in darkness to get as near 
as possible to the situation and feeling 


of a baby in its mother’s womb. The po- 
sition unconsciously taken by one of his 
grown-up patients when she was first 
given the nursing botde treatment sug- 
gested this. 

A little colored boy who developed 
epilepsy gave Dr. Whitaker one clue 
to the nursing-bottle method of treating 
insanity. The child at the age of seven 
stopped talking completely. At 10 years, 
he had gone so far back toward baby- 
hood that he was picking up and put- 
ting into his mouth everything he could 
lay hands on, just as babies do when 
they arc first learning what objects are. 
Observing this child suggested the use 
of the nursing bottle for child victims 
of mental illness. 

Science News Letter, March i, 19^7 

PIIY8IC8 

Radar-Like System Uses 
Supersonic Vibrations 

► A RADAR-LIKE system, but using 
sii()ersonic vibrations instead of radio 
waves, detects ships, airplanes, tanks, cti;. 
This now-it-can-be-told wartime device 
is the invention of Dr. L. W. Chubb of 
Pittsburgh, who has assigned rights in 
his patent. No. 2,416,155, to the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. 

S’etenre 'Newa Letter, March 1, 1947 



HOOK HAND — The new artificial hand, der eloped by the U, 5. Army 
Medical Department 9 is shown in this U. S. Army Signal Corps photograph* 
It is the best that can be provided from a utility standpoint since it operates 

and in addition looks like a natural hand* 
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MBDKINB 

Psychiatry for Epileptics 

With treatment for emotional problems epileptic 
children have fev/er fits and need less medicine. Release of 
emotional tension aids improvement. 


► LPILEPTIC children have fewer fits 
and need less medicine when they get 
psychiatric treatment for their emotional 
problems. And they can lx: helped so that 
they will not be behavior problems or 
peculiar. 

A treatment program achieving these 
results at the Baird Foundation Clinic, 
New York, was reported by Dr. Leopold 
Dcutsch and Louise L. Wiener at the 
meeting in (Cincinnati of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. 

Almost half, 24 of 57 children, im- 
proved and continued to show improve- 
ment when retested after a year. Fif- 
teen are still under treatment. Eighteen 
remained unimproved. 

Very tew of the children were men- 
tally defective or had any organic defect 
of the brain structure. Most of them had 
the same neurotic behavior and person- 
ality disorders seen in any child guid- 
ance clinic. Some were aggressive, but 
as a whole the group was less destructive 
than most child guidance clinic patients. 
Play materials in the treatment room al- 
most never had to Ik replaced, although 
with other groups of children suffering 
behavior disorders it was necessary to 

I'ALBONTOUKY 

Hunt for Man 

► A SCdENTll'K' task force, equipped 
to pick the lock of what may be a most 
dazzling evolutionary treasure chest, is 
now making detailed plans to embark 
this summer from the University of Cal- 
liorma for South Africa. 

Fragments of a man-a|K, as provok- 
ing as a couple ol sample doubloons to 
a Captain Kidd, lead the Berkeley sci- 
entists to believe that in the hard lime- 
stone caves near Johannesburg they may 
fiiul an ancestor to man who could be 
three million years old. 

I'wo skulls, an ankle bone, a femur 
and a finger bone, recovered by Dr. Ro- 
iKft Broom, of the Transvaal Museum, 
irom blasting during mining operations 
at one of the cave dcjxisiis, are the most 
enticing specimens to be investigated. 

The Berkeley expedition, one of the 
best equipped of its kind ever to be or- 


refurnish the treatment room two or 
three times in a similar length of time. 

In some cases the epilepsy made worse 
the difficulties these children had in 
growing up, the same kind of difficul- 
ties many children without epilepsy have. 
In other cases, the teasing, humiliation 
and fear that they suffered because they 
were subject to fits cause the nervous or 
mental illness. In some cases the children 
were babied by parents who themselves 
were afraid the children were in greater 
danger of being run over or otherwise 
getting hurt because they had epilepsy. 

Epileptic children seem to be afraid to 
show aggressiveness the way non-epilep- 
tic children do by grabbing, fighting and 
throwing things. They are afraid of re- 
taliation. At the clinic they found they 
could be aggressive without being pun- 
ished. With tension thus released, they 
had fewer fits, or seizures, and needed 
less medicine. 

The outlook for epileptic children al- 
ways will be better, the New York scien- 
tists believe from their experiences, when 
the children arc given a chance for 
proper release of emotional tension. 

Science 'Newe Letter, March t, 19^7 


Ape to Begin 

gamzed, will be prepared to drill into 
the hard limestone dcjxisits to extricate 
whole specimens of the inan-apc, if they 
exist. 

They will also attempt to find evi- 
^Icnces of fire, artifiicts, fossilized seeds 
and leaves of plants, and skeletons of 
other animals. With such information it 
may Ik possible to assign the man-a|K a 
place m the scale of man's evolution, if 
indeed he is an ancestor to man. 

Dr. Charles L. Camp, eminent pale- 
ontologist and director of the Universi- 
ty's Museum of Paleontology, is super- 
vising all scientific phases of the expe- 
dition. He is a veteran of South Afri- 
can scientific exploration. Ten years ago 
he brought out of the Dark Continent 
what is probably the best collection of 
fossil reptiles ever excavated there. 

Dr. Camp, who says that he has al- 


ready made arrangements to work with 
Dr. Broom, believes a successful assign- 
ment of the man-ape's age and succes- 
sion may give scientists a new starting 
point in man’s evolution. If the speci- 
men’s arc pre-man types, he says, it may 
Ik possible to trace back another step to- 
ward the ape or ape-like type from 
which man originated. 

Success in the exploration could take 
scientists back to the Pliocene epoch of 
geological time, about three million 
years ago, iKfore the glacial epoch, Dr. 
Camp states. 
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MB>IC1N| 

Cancer Cure On Way 

Many scientists are at work on problems of growth, 
and any day one of them may unlock the door to this secret 
of nature. Promising leads have already been made. 


► A CURE for cancer will be found. 

This is the considered opinion of top- 
flight cancer authorities given at the 
meeting of the National Advisory Can- 
cer Council in Washington. 

Here arc the reasons: 

I'ivc promising leads to cure of can- 
cers have already been found through 
physics and chemistry since 1939. They 
arc: 1. Injection treatment with male sex 
hormone to relieve pain and prolong 
lives of elderly women with breast can- 
cer. 2. Discovery that a chemical, ure- 
thane, brings at least temporary improve- 
ment in leukemia and other types of so- 
called blood cancers. 3. Discovery that 
the nitrogen mustard war gases give at 
least as good results as X-rays in treat- 
ment of some of these blood cancers. 
4. Radiophosphorus for leukemia and 
radioiodinc and other radioactive chemi- 
cals, atom bomb by-products, as poten- 
tial cancer weapons. 5. Discovery that 
sugary chemicals from some germs can 
destroy cells in animals, leaving normal 
cells unharmed. These chemicals, now 
being tried on patients, are a develop- 
ment by American scientists that is 
eijuivalent to the much-publicized K-R 
anti-cancer scrum of Soviet scientists. 

Already one out of five men with 


> AN ARMY AIR FORCES all- 
weather air line between Andrews Field, 
Md., and the Clinton County Air Base, 
Wilmington, Ohio, has proved that an 
airline can maintain a schedule in **zcro- 
zero’* weather. 

In its first six months of operations, 
the airline has completed 125 round 
trips. Two flights were not completed 
but neither was grounded by the weather. 
One flight was unable to come to Wash- 
ington because of the number of other 
aircraft in the Washington “stack,” the 
traffic control sy.stem used by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration there. The 
other grounded flight was due to hy- 
draulic failure in the landing gear. 

Actually, all flights made by the all- 


cancer of the prostate gland are being 
saved from once certain death by treat- 
ment for which chemistry gave the lead 
and which in turn has led to the sex- 
hormone treatment of breast cancer in 
women. 

Thirty out of every 100 patients with 
stomach cancer, third most important 
kind of cancer, can be cured by opera- 
tion if they get to the surgeon early. 

The cancer problem now is about at 
the point where the atom bomb was just 
before the uranium atom was split in 
1939. Scientists had been talking about 
atomic power for years before then, but 
lacked the key to unlock it. Work to- 
ward that end, however, was going on 
in many laboratories. In the same way, 
scientists in many laboratories are now 
seeking a key to unlock the secrets of 
growth. Any day someone may learn 
one of these secrets which will show the 
way to conquest of one kind of cancer 
as splitting the uranium atom showed 
one way to unlock atomic power. 

To help speed that day, the National 
Advisory Cancer Council recommended 
grants amounting to about $300,000 to 
support 25 studies of cancer in 18 uni- 
versities, hospitals and research institu- 
tions. 


weather airline are in zero-zero condi- 
tions. When the sky is clear, the pilot 
wears blue goggles to look through a 
windshield covered with red polaroid 
glass. He is unable to see through the 
windshield and flics with instruments to 
simulate bad weather-flying. 

In more than one-fifth of the flights 
completed by the unique airline, instru- 
ment conditions really existed, and the 
pilot had no need for “blind coloring” 
of windshield and goggles. 

All the landings now are made with 
GCA, the ground control approach sys- 
tchfi which uses radar operators on the 
ground to direct pilots by radio instruc- 
tions down safely. 

New equipment at Wilmington which 



RADAR SCOPE — This is one of the 
radar scopes, shown in an Army Air 
Forces photograph, used by the traf- 
fic controllers of the AAF All- 
Weather Airline, The spots of light 
represent returned radar signals from 
permanent ground objects such as 

buildings and hills, 

is now l^ing installed at Andrews Field 
includes micro-wave early warning, 
MEW, a long-range warning system, 
and a new traffic-controlleil radar, known 
as (U’W-18. Study is now being made 
of static-free communicatioons tor the 
installations. 

Scheduled for early testing on the new 
airline is the Army’s “push-button” C-54 
transport plane, designed to fly com- 
pletely automatKally. The plane has 
maile successful flights from its test cen- 
ter at Wright Field, Ohio, but it has not 
been used on the all-wTathcr run. 

Plans for the all-weather air line were 
first reported last spring in an exclusive 
Science Service story. Flight operations 
between Andrews Field and the Ohio 
base began Aug. 1, after early plans for 
a transcontinental run were found to be 
less economical. 

Using Douglas C-54 Skymasters, the 
airline has successfully maintained a 
schedule of round trips five days a week 
since then. The airline’s primary job is 
to serve as a testing ground for all- 
weather flying equipment — and to prove 
ih.'it schedules can l>c maintained with- 
out regard to weather conditions. 

Certain Army air safety requirements 
have been w'aived to operate the line, but 
pilots must hold a green instrument cer- 
tificate gamed w^ith more than 1,500 
hours’ flying time and a minimum of 
100 hours of flying under actual instru- 
ment time. Pilots flying the run must 
have completed 50 landings with GCA. 
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All-Weather Line Succeeds 
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High sky Brought in Lab 

Two supersonic wind tunnels are being constructed 
to imitate conditions in the 90-miie mystery belt of the sky. 
Supersonic speeds will be studied. 


► A STRIP of the sky from 100 miles 
overhead will be brought down into the 
laboratories of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Two new supersonic wind tunnels 
under construction will create conditions 
in a 00-mile mystery belt of the sky from 
altitudes of 50,000 feet to 100 miles for 
studies of high-sp)ced flight. 

Jet powered, the two tunnels are lac- 
ing built with funds provided by the 
Office of Naval Research. A pilot model 
will duplicate conditions up to 70,000 
feet, while a larger tunnel, three inches 
sipuire, will test models in conditions 
up to 50 miles high and at speeds five 
limes as great as the approximately 760- 
mi les-per-hour sj^eed of sound. 

Streams of molecules fired at models 
by a yct-to-lTe-designed molecular beam 
apparatus will create conditions found 
from 50 to 100 miles overhead. 

The new tunnels are based on war- 
developed vacuum and jet propulsion 
principles. Instead of the conventional 
blowers of wind tunnels at or near sea 
level conditions, the high-altitude, suiter- 
sonic tunnels will Ite powered by a steam 
jet vacuum pump, the most suitable de- 
vice for handling the required large vol- 
umes of air at low pressures. 

The part of the sky to be studied in 
the laboratory with the new wind tun- 
nels is the mystery belt of space. Sci- 
entists have well-developed physical laws 
for conditions up to 50,000 feet high, and 
the influence of temperature and other 
conditions on atoms and molecules above 
100 miles has been determined fairly 
well. 

Hut the region in between is largely a 
mystery as far as the principles of fluid 
flow at su|>ersonic speeds are concerned. 
This problem of flight at high speeds 
and high altitude is to he tackled with 
the new wind tunnels. 

Dr. R. G. Folsom and E. D. Kane of 
the University of California School of 
Engineering are in charge of the project. 

Mr. Kane explained that bringing the 
sky into the laboratory with the wind 
tunnels is more effective than firing 


rockets or other missiles into the upper 
atmosphere, because the effect ot the air 
at high altitudes on the instruments is 
not known. 

He said the mysteries of the high- 
altitude regions cannot be solved by wind 
tunnels which operate at temperatures 
and air pressures at or near sea level, 
Ixrcausc there are fundamental differ- 
ences in the air. One of these is the 
change in the numlicr of molecules at 
sea level and high in the atmosphere. 
Molecules are much less frequent in the 
air at high altitudes. 

First .studies of supersonic speeds in 
the new tunnels will ht made at condi- 
tions of altitudes below 50 miles. Equip- 
ment for higher altitude studies may be 
constructed later. 

Captured German documents have 
disclosed that the Nazis had a wind tun- 
nel similar to the ones being built in 
Berkeley. It was for testing flight con- 
ditions at s|>ceds less than that of sound. 

Science 'News Letter, March i, 19\7 
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Lab Duster Helps 
Insecticide Chemists 

^ A DUSTER which can not be used to 
help clean the house has been developed 
for scientists experimenting with insecti- 
cides. 

Reported to provide control of nearly 
all variables in dust tests, the new device 
was developed at the Whitemarsh Re- 
search Laboratories of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Company to study insecticide and 
fungicide dusts. 

A modified laboratory model tower 
is used in the duster with a new distrib- 
utor which completely breaks up dust 
shot into the tower. Exact measurements 
of the air pressure and amount of air 
used in shooting the dust into the tower 
are possible. 

From tests in the duster, scientists can 
determine the type of deposit from a 
sample, drifting rate of settle, ability of 
dusts to stick to plants and proper size 
of particles for insecticidal properties. 

Science 'New§ Letter, March t, t9^7 



TESTING TOWER— Duster, tower, 
and dust distributor are shown in 
this photograph from the PennsyU 
rania Salt Manufacturing Company. 

niRMMTRY 

Treated Soybean Oil Rivals 
Linseed Oil in Paint Field 

^ LINSEED OIL now has a new rival 
in the paint field. It is a chemically 
treated soybean oil which has similar 
drying qualities. Linseed oil, lor many 
years, has been the base for paints and 
linoleum. 

The discovery of this process of treat- 
ing soybean oil to make it suitable for 
use in paints will free America from reli- 
ance on imports of linseed oil, or the 
flaxseed from which it is obtained, the 
American Chemical Society meeting in 
Pittsburgh was told by Dr. Alexander 
Schwareman of Buffalo. The United 
States, now producing annually over 
1,000,000,000 pounds of soybean oil, can 
produce as much as needed to supply 
the demands of this new use. 

Castor oil also can now be used in 
paints, he said, as a substitute for tung 
oil, most of which is imported. It must 
l|c first treated, however. The treatment 
process is a dehydration that causes the 
castor oil to have fine drying properties. 

About a billion poundls of linseed oil 
arc consumed annually in the United 
States, one-half of which is imported, 
mostly from Argentina. It is used en- 
tirely for paint, varnishes, linoleum, and 
allied products. Castor oil is used in a 
great variety of industries, mostly for 
textiles, wall sprays, lacquers and artifi- 
cial leathers. 
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Hypnotic For Morbid Fear 

Pentothal, a hypnotizing drug, brings on a trance 
that helps patients remember and tell painful experiences 
that aid psychiatrists in helping them. 


> A HYPNOTIZING drug that helped 
soldiers recover from combat-induced 
mental sickness has helped a civilian pa- 
tient to recover from his morbid dread 
of being shut up jn a confined space. 
The case was reported by Dr. Milton 
Rosenbaum, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine at the meet- 
ing of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. 

I'he patient was a 50-ycar-old man 
who had had a malignant disease that 
might recur. Ordinary psychiatric 
treatment might have freed this patient 
from his morbid fear, but only after 
prolonged treatment. The patient’s age 
and precarious state of health led his 
doctor to use the method that had led 
to swift recoveries of soldier patients. 

The drug used is pentothal, one of 
the motlern sleeping medicines. Besides 
jnitting a person to sleep it can be given 
in a dose that will bring on a trance in 
which the patient is able to recall and 
relate memories ordinarily shut away 
because they arc so painful. 

fust remembering the painful experi- 
ences will not cure the mental illness, 
Dr. Rosenbaum warned. Pentothal is not 
magic. During the war, psychiatrists 
found that after pentothal had helped 
soldier-patients recall their painful com- 
bat experiences, the psychiatrist still had 
to talk to them and help them under- 
stand how the experience led to mental 
breakdown. 

In civilian life even more skill will 
lx: needed in using j^nlothal. Dr. Rosen- 
baum pointed out that the Army psy- 
chiatrists had been through much the 
same experiences as their patients and 
so could recognize the significant things 
the patient talked about while under 
]xntothal. In civilian life the psychiatrist 
must draw on his knowledge of causes 
of mental illness in general and of the 
patient’s own background and history to 
recognize what is important in the things 
he says under pentothal. 

In the case of the man with the claus- 
irophobia, or fear of closed spaces, Dr. 
Rosenbaum had felt, from the first three 
interviews, that painful sexual experi- 
f nces in childhood were probably behind 
• he attacks of morbid fear as a grown-up. 


Under pentothal, the patient recalled 
memories that were not new. He had 
recalled them lx:forc. But they bore out 
Dr. Rosenbaum’s impression of the cause 
of the trouble and enabled him to j)oint 
out to the patient what was back of his 
attacks. 

Science News Letter, March 1, 19i7 
FOOD PKOCRHHINO 

Process Removes Oxygen 
In Vegetable Dehydration 

^ VEGETABLES being prepared for 
dc-hydration arc customarily blanched 
by scalding in hot water or steam. This 
is done mainly to destroy enzymes that 
would otherwise spoil colors and fla- 
vors by oxidation. This oxidation-spoil- 
age problem is met in a diilerent way 
in a process on which U. S. patent 2,415,- 
995 has been issued to Harold K. Derby 
of Berkeley, Calif. 

Instead of destroying the oxidizing en- 
zymes, he removes the oxygen without 
which they cannot function. Thi.s is done 


simply by putting the vegetables under 
water in a closed vessel and exhausting 
the air with an aspirator. After all the 
air has bubbled out of the vegetables, 
air pressure is rc-admitted to the vessel, 
sometimes with extra air pressure 
added. This fills up the evacuated air 
spaces in their tissues with water, which 
is subsequently removed, along with 
their own natural water content, in the 
dehydrating process. 

Rights in the patent have Iwn as- 
signed to F. E. Booth Company, Inc., 
of San Francisco. 

Science 'Newe Letter, March 1, 19^7 

KNUIN BERING 

Better Fluorescent Lighting 
Will Reach Homes of Future 

^ HOMES of the future will be lighted 
by fluorescent fixtures. 

One reason is because more light is 
provided by fluorescent lighting at the 
same cost for power than by conven- 
tional methods. Another is because bel- 
ter phosphors are now available, and 
also because circular, semi-circular and 
coiled tubes for home lamps have been 
develojx^d that are decorative in appear- 
ance. 

Shadow-free lighting is another fea- 
ture of fluorescent tubes, according to a 
report to the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Milwaukee by Dr. Sampson 
Isenberg of Chicago. 

Science News Letter, March 1, 19^7 



TELEVISION MIRRORS — A complex optical system, developed by the 
American Optical Company, will produce television pictures five times larger 
than Jfre^war sets. Television images from the receiver's cathode-ray tube 
are enlarged by the mirror, then reflected through the correcting lens to a 
flat mirror which in turn reflects the focused picture onto the viewing screen. 
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A8TII0K0IIT 

New Minor Planets Around 
Sun May Be Discovered 

► NEW TINY planets may soon be dis- 
covered revolving around the sun be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
The exact paths of other asteroids or 
minor planets may be worked out 
through intensive research just being 
inaugurated. 

This wide research program for the 
study of minor planets is to be under the 
guidance of Dr. Paul Herget, director of 
the University of Cincinnati Observa- 
tory. A number of observatories are co- 
operating in this program sponsored by 
the American section of the International 
Astronomical Union. 

Fifteen hundred minor planets, most 
of them tiny telescopic sjx'cks which can 
l)e distinguished from faint stars only 
by their motions, are now known. The 
first one, discovered in 1801, was almost 
*500 miles in diameter. Most of them, 
however, are probably less than 50 miles 
across. 

Not many asteroids were spotted until 
recent years, when astronomers could 
use photographic plates. Before the war 
about 100 new minor planets were found 
each year. 

“Some of these planets have not been 
observed since 1037,” Dr. Herget states, 
“and then for only two months, when 
they should have l>ecn observed for three 
or four years in a row. Astronomers to- 
day are not even sure they can be located 
again.” 

Science 'Netng Letter, March I, J9i7 

NUTRITION 

Lack of Fertilizer Causes 
Food Shortage and Hunger 

► FOOD SUPPLIES for the world’s 
lamished lands will be behind schedule 
all this year because of serious shortages 
in fertilizers, the International Emer- 
gency Food Council warns. This condi- 
tion obtains despite the increase in com- 
mercial fertilizer production, especially 
in the United States, because the de- 
mand has gone up faster than the supply. 

One prime difficulty is that whereas 
the greatest need for fertilizer exists in 
the war-ravaged lands of Europe, the 
increased supplies arc largely in the 
United Slates, where the demand has 
also increased. Some manufacturers are 
reluctant to see their production routed 
•to the areas of greatest need, instead of 
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into markets which they know will be 
permanent. 

Deficit of all fertilizer elements — 
nitrogen, potash and soluble phosphates 
— is estimated at 2,261,000 tons. 

Perhaps the most critical shortage is in 
nitrogen fertilizers. This is due in con- 
siderable part to the stoppage of syn- 
thetic nitrate production in Germany, a 
major fertilizer source in pre-war days. 
Only five countries in the world have 
more nitrogen fertilizers than they need. 

There is pros{^ct of relief in the phos- 
phate fertilizer field. The CounciPs com- 
mittee on fertilizers has recommended 
that rock phosphates available since the 
beginning of the present year be placed 
on the unallocated list. There is some 
improvement also in the potash supply, 
though not enough as yet to be justifi- 
able cause for optimism. 

Science Netve Letter, March J, 19^7 

ROUrATlON 

Afghanistan Wants Men 
To Teach Science, English 

^ YOUNG MEN who would like to 
leach science, mathematics and English 
in Afghanistan, the country lying be- 
tween Soviet Russia and India, arc being 
sought by the Department of State's 
ilivision of international exchange of 
j^rsons. 

The Afghan ministry of education is 
seeking 31 teachers, who would be em- 
ployed in Kabul, the capital, and Kan- 
dahar, the center ot Afghan history anti 
Pushtu culture. Teaching experience and 
college degree are required. 

English has been made the required 
foreign language and the two American 
instructors already in the country can 
not meet the demand for teacher train- 
ing. 

Science Newe Letter, March t, I9k7 
CllKMICAL RNQINBBRINO 

Synthotic Rubber Is Made 
In Continuous Stream 

► SYNTOETIC RUBBER is turned out 
in a continuous stream, thanks to a new 
process described by M. A. Youkcr of 
du Pont to the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. Latex of the syn- 
thetic neoprene is converted into a thin 
rubber-like film by freezing a thin, ice- 
mixed layer on the surface of a chilled 
revolving metal cylinder. This method 
avoids the use of chemicals and operates 
Continuously. 

Science ‘Newe Letter, March l, i9i7 



MVTBOROLOOY 

Now Balloon Needs 
No Separate Parachute 

► SMALL RUBBER balloons are now 
much used for meteorological purposes, 
carrying radiosondes into the upper air 
and dropping them by parachute for 
possible recovery when they finally burst. 
I-. P. Frieder of Great Neck, N. Y., and 
W. S. Finken of Brooklyn have obtained 
patent 2,415,818 on a balloon that re- 
quires no separate parachute. A ring, 
secured to the rubier wall near the lx)t- 
tom, carries the parachute shrouds. Im- 
mediately above it is a zone of thinner 
rubber, providing a predetermined line of 
ruj)turc. When the balloon bursts along 
this zone, the top is thrown off and the 
part of the bottom held by the ring auto- 
matically turns inside out and Incomes 
the parachute. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1, 19\7 

CIIKMMTRY 

Metal-Coated Plastic 
Fabric Is Used in Homes 

^ (tOLD- or silver-colored fabric, of a 
new type, has many decorative uses in 
the home. It is a metal-coated plastic 
fabric that has a mirror-likc finish. Uses 
range from lamps to window shades. 

The base material is a mesh that re- 
sembles ordinary wire screening with 
the spaces filled with a cellulose acetate 
film. The fiber of the mesh is saran, a 
well-known plastic, a compound of poly- 
vinylidcne chloride. 

The mesh with acetate filler is coated 
on one side with a thin film of aluminum 
applied by a high-vacuum evaporation 
process. This, as well as the gold or sil- 
ver color, is covered with a protective 
lacquer. Over the silver finish, it is a 
clear lacquer; a gold-colored lacquer is 
used for the gold finish. 

Because of its mirror-like finish, the 
new material will he known by the trade 
name Miramesh. It is a product of the 
National Research Corporation in Bos- 
ton. It can be stitched, or cemented pro- 
vided the cement used does not include 
solvents that will attack the acetate. It is 
not suitable for uses where it will be sub- 
ject to repeated bending because the ace- 
tate may separate, leaving the mesh bare. 

Newe Letter, March 1, 19^7 
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ZOOLOGY 

Uninterested Mother 
Loses Child — In Zoo 

► A MOTHER who “showed absolutely 
no interest in her baby” has had her 
child taken away from her. The foster 
niother is a broom handle. 

The case of the delinquent mother 
was reported by R. Marlin Perkins, di- 
rector of the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chi- 
cago. The child is an unusually mature 
iwo-toed sloth, born with both eyes wide 
open, a full set of teeth and well-de- 
\ eloped claws. 

Wrapped in cloth, the broom gives the 
hahy sloth something to cling to in place 
of its mother. The 14-ouncc baby, which 
has a bleating cry like a tiny lamb’s, is 
led every two hours with an cyc-dropper. 

The two-toed sloth is well known to 
crossword puzzle fans under its Indian 
name, Ai. 

The baby here has no namc-“ zoo offi- 
cials aren’t sure whether it is a Ixiy or 
girl. 

Science News Letter, March 1 , 101,7 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 

Snap Beans Can Catch 
Disease from Gladioli 

► IF YOU WANT to raise healthy 
l>cans, keep them away from gladioli. 

Discovery that beans can catch one of 
their most damaging diseases, yellow 
mosaic, from the mosaic-mottled leaves 
ot sick gladiolus plants is announced in 
Science (Feb. 14) by a three-man re- 
search team. Dr. F. P. McWhorter of 
Oregon State College, and Dr. Lytton 
Royle and B. F. Dana of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Suspicion was first cast on gladiolus 
as a possible carrier of yellow bean 
mosaic virus by Carl Robertson of the 
Kugenc (Ore.) Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, who had noticed that the rows of 
i)ean$ in a field next to a mass planting 
ol gladioli were heavily infected wdth 
scllow mosaic, while those farther oR 
^'cre less affected. 

The three plant pathologists were at 
tirst inclined to be skeptical, partly be- 
cause beans and gladioli are so widely 
'^'parated in the plant kingdom; but 
uibscqucnt field observations, backed by 


exact laboratory tests, have proven the 
first supposition to be correct. Only snap 
beans, however, get the disease from the 
gladioli; a parallel test planting of lima 
beans remained unharmed. 

Since gladioli are planted in great 
quantities for market, especially in the 
Pacific Northwest, and since mosaic 
disease is very common in the “glad” 
fields, this discovery assumes consider- 
able economic importance. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1, 191,7 

rilBMISTRY 

Plastics Have Many 
Little-Known Uses 

► PLASTIC MATERIALS have many 
little-known uses ranging from water 
softeners and purifiers to adhesives for 
joining almost any type-s of materials, Dr. 
Paul O. Powers, of the Rattclle Memo- 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, told the 
American C'hemical Society in Chicago. 
He included plastic products that arc 
fast-drying printing inks and others that 
are better lubricating oils. 

Plastic products, he said, are largely 
associated in the public mind with 
gadgets and bright-colored moulded 
articles familiar in everyday life. Rut 
plastics can be tailored by innumerable 
other applications because they arc com- 
posed of very large molecules whose 
structure can be varied as desired, he 
explained, 

A new flame spraying prcKCss makes 
it possible to apply a fine plastic film on 
an object as a protective coating without 
the use of the customary solvent. Usu- 
ally solvents arc required. They arc ex- 
pensive and large volumes are needed 
because otherwise plastics form a very 
thick solution. 

In the flame spraying process, the 
finely divided powdered plastic is blown 
into a hot flame which softens the ma- 
terial and applies it to the surface to be 
coated. Other methods have been devel- 
oped which use low-cost solvents by sus- 
pending rather than dissolving the plas 
tic material, fusing the resin particles 
after application to obtain a continuous 
film. 

Dr. Powers mentioned also plastics 
developed from silicon, the clement pres- 
ent in sand, which are remarkably stable 
at high temperatures. He described a 
plastic made from fluorine, the unruly 
gas which has been tamed by wartime 
research, as characterized by high resist- 
ance not only to heat but also to solvents 
and chemicals of all ty|ies. 

Seienee Letter, March i, 19 k? 


AERONAUTICS 

New Transports OfFer More 
Speed, Comfort and Safety 

► SPEED, COMFORT and greater 
safety arc promised air travelers in new 
transports soon to be ready for sched- 
uled service. Their design and operating 
equipment arc based on lessons Icarnetl 
during the war, factors that helped give 
American planes top rating. 

Among these new craft is the United 
Air T.ines* Mainlincr 300, the Douglas 
DC-6, the first of which will l^ ready 
for service early this summer and will 
quickly be followed by others. Air tests 
show this 56- passenger, four-engined 
plane to be speedy, comfortable-riding at 
high and low altitudes, and easy to 
maneuver, an important factor in safely. 

Its great power is another safely fac- 
tor. The four engines arc Pratt and 
Whitney double Wasps with a total of 
8,400 horsepower. Thej give the plane 
a cruising speed of 300 miles an hour, 
liyc-mile-a-rninute clip, and enable it to 
climb rapidly, even up to an altitude 
of 25,000 feet. The speed is assisted by a 
jet thrust exhaust system, increasing it 
about ten miles an hour. 

Another important factor in the new 
plane is its propeller system. The pro- 
pellers are the full-feathering, reversible- 
pitch type, made by Hamilton. This per- 
mits the blades to be turned in their hub 
to present a different angle to the air, 
and permits also that they be reversed to 
decrease the speed of the plane rapidly 
in landing. 

Electronic automatic pilot, radio al- 
timeter, and similar war tested appara- 
tus are included in its equipment. Its 
pressurized cabin assures passengers 
low-altiludc comfort regardless of alti- 
tude and outside temperatures. 

Science News Letter, March 1, 19U 

hNGINRKRlNG 

Oxide-Coated Iron Bits 
Hasten Steel-Cutting 

^ SQUIRTING a stream of fine iron 
particles coated with oxide into the flame 
of an oxy-hydrogen stccl-cutting torch to 
hasten the ojwation is a process invented 
by Ci. M. I)cming of Orange, N. I. He 
explains that the oxide coating prevents 
the panicles from igniting prematurely. 
Rights in his patent. No. 2,415,815, arc 
assigned to the Air Reduction Company, 
Tnc. 

Science 'Newe Letter, March 2, 19A7 
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PHYSICS 

Bell Rings Down a 

Telephones have served America for 71 years, and 
on March 3, the inventor’s hundredth birthday will be cele- 
brated. The story of the invention is told here. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 

► A SCOTCHMAN by birth, an Amer- 
ican by choice, the father ot the tele- 
phone — Alexander Graham Bell — would 
be 100 years old on March 3, 1047, d 
he were alive today. By the time ot his 
ileath, August 2, 1022, telephony had 
made gigantic forward strides from the 
crude instruments and methtnls which 
carried in 1876, the first spoken words 
ever transmitted by wire. 

In the 7*5 years of his life, and the 46 
years ot telephone history, Bell found 
that his discovery was tar more impor- 
tant than even he could have dreamed in 
earlier days. Telephones had iTecome 
common household and office equipment, 
one could talk across the continent from 
Boston to San Francisco, and during his 
last full year of life, underwater cable 
lines extended to Cuba. 

Telephone Expansion 

Five years after his death wire con- 
versations with Europe were established 
and land lines connected American cities 
with those of Mexico. Radio sets had 
become common in American homes 
during his life, but the radiotelephone 
was only in development stages. 

Few, if any, dreamed then that with 
the radiotelephone, within such a short 
j)criod of time, an American could sit in 
his home and talk by wire and air with 
his “down-under” cousin in Australia or 
New Zealand. 

The first complete sentence was carried 
by wire on March 10, 1876, a year later 
than Bell had succeeded in transmitting 
sound electrically by wire. The first 
two-way conversation was held on Octo- 
l>er 9, 1876, over a two-mile line Isetween 
Cambridgeport and Boston. During the 
following years, telephony improved rap- 
idly, and new developments are taking 
place almost continuously. 

America now has about 32,000,000 tel- 
ephones. Progressive nations all over the 
world have modern telephone systems, 
but not to the per capita extent of the 
United States. Round-the-world conver- 
sations dramatize the world-wide exten- 


sion of telephone communication. Ships 
at sea, planes in the air, railroad trains 
on the track, and moving automobiles on 
highways, are all within telephone com- 
munication. 

End Not Reached 

The end has not lieen reached. 'I'elc- 
phone transmitters and receivers will be- 
come as common in cars, trucks and 
buses as radio receivers are today. Iso- 
lated farms also will have phones, even 
those that can not be reached economi- 
cally by telephone wires. Where power 
lines exist, they can now be used for 
rural telefihones; other isolated spots will 
be served by radiotelephone. 

Alexander (iraham Bell was not a 
trained scientist as the term is used to- 
day, at least not in his early life. He came 
to America at the age ot 24 to demon- 
strate a visible s|K*ech system develo|)cd 
by his lather tor training the deaf to 
speak. He came to Boston to teach the 
system to the instructors in the Boston 
School tor the Deaf. 

His interest in speech may be respon- 
sible tor his undertaking a “talking tele- 



FATHER OF TELEPHONES— 
Alexander Graham Bell in 1876, the 
year the telephone was patented. 


graph” system. The idea of using tele- 
graph lines tor talking was not new with 
him; others had the same idea. However, 
It is to Bell that the credit is due for 
discovering the way, and carrying it 
through to success. 

Bell did not enter the world in a pov- 
erty-stricken Scottish cabin, but in a good 
home in Edinburgh. His father was a 
scholar, teacher, writer and lecturer on 
correct speech and elocution. His mother, 
a daughter of a naval surgeon, was an 
accomplished musician and jxirtrait 
painter. Bell was a musician of modest 
ability, and at one time intended to make 
music his career. The science of sjTcech, 
however, took priority over music. 

Teaching Speech 

In the five years in America l^efore 
he developed a working telephone. Bell 
was engaged much of the time in teach- 
ing the visible speech system. In his spare 
moments, at first, he cxjTcrimentcd with 
electrical currents and particularly with 
the thought of transmitting words over 
a wire. 

His first idea was a harmonic telegraph 
instrument to send more than one Morse 
message over a single wire at one time. 
It had already been proved that musical 
tones could be transmitted by the makc- 
and-break current of electricity. This led 
Bell to believe that developments might 
permit conversation transmission. 

His work with the harmonic telegraph 
was successful, and he received a gov- 
ernment patent on his instrument. It is 
not, however, a telephone instrument, but 
Its development gave him the ideas that 
made telephoning possible. To transmit 
words he had to find a way to vary the 
intensity of the current as the sound 
waves, loud and soft, high and low, shrill 
and deep, vary in the way they disturb 
the air. 

•Another thought was that a single 
membrane, or diaphragm, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the eardrum, would gather the 
complexities of s|)ccch or sound in the 
air, and through its vibrations bring 
about vibrations in the current in the 
wire. These in turn would bring about 
vibrations in a membrane in the receiv- 
ing end and create sound waves in the air. 

These ideas were new; an important 
step in the development of the telephone 
had been born. Not an electrician by 
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training, Bell studied electricity, con- 
sulted experts, visited laboratories and 
picked up ideas from many sources. 

I'he idea of the familiar telephone 
mouthpiece to concentrate the air waves 
of the voice on a diaphragm came from 
a laboratory at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Experimentation 
with a human ear from a dead body came 
from a Boston doctor. Certain funda- 
mentals on electromagnets came from 
Joseph Henry, then secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and a leading 
clectrital scientist of the day. Henry was 
known particularly for his work in elec- 
tromagnetic induction. 

New Idea 

In 1874, while still working on har- 
monic telegraphy, it occurred to Bell 
that one of his telegraph reeds, vibrat- 
ing over Its electro magnet, would in- 
duce wave-sha{H'd currents correspond- 
ing to its vibrations, and that several 
vibrating reeds would induce a complex 
wave shaped current that would the 
result of the vibrations of all. 

While working on this idea, the tele- 
phone break came. It was on June 2, 187*^, 
that one of the reeds stuck to its electro- 
magnet and, when plucked to free it, 
sent through the wire the twang of a 
plucked reed, a tone with overtones. Bell, 
lortunately, was on the receiving end 
and immediately recognized the signifi- 
cance of what he heard. 

“The first Bell telephone” was the 
result of this experience. It did not come 
immediately, but was far enough ad- 
vanced so that Bell applied for a patent 
early in 1876, and received it on March 
10 that year. It was actually three days 
after the patent was issued that the first 
spoken sentence was transmitted by wire. 
By early June, however, improved instru- 
ments were developed and placed on dis- 
play at the Philadelphia Centennial Exjio- 
sition. 

There the discovery was quickly appre- 
ciated. Included among the judges of sci- 
fntific apparatus were Sir William 
Thompson of England, Joseph Henry of 
I he Smithsonian, and several outstanding 
university physicists. Sir William Thomp- 
•on, England’s leading authority on elec- 
tricity, went to Boston with Bell to learn 
nore al)out the discovery. He pro- 
nounced it “the most wonderful thing in 
Vinerica.” Four years later, nearly 50,000 
T'*ll telephones were in use in the United 
‘states. 


rHBMiMTRY 

Enzyme Frees Phosphorus 
For Embryo Development 

► A CHEMK'AL “workhorse” which 
makes phosphorus available to the grow- 
ing embryo has been discovered in re- 
search at the University of California. 

This agent is an enzyme which lib- 
erates phosphorus from protein in the 
eggs of frogs, so that the embryo can 
use it in its development. 

I'his is the first time such an enzyme 
has been reported. Now that the mecha- 
nism is known, scientists may find sim- 
ilar enzymes in higher animal forms, 
including man. 

The research was done by Dr. Daniel 
Harris, formerly of the department of 
biochemistry at Berkeley and now at 
(California Institute of Technology, who 
was studying the enzyme make-up of 
protoplasm. Using frog eggs, he noticed 
a big increase in the inorganic phos- 
phorus coiuent when the eggs were 
ground up. He traced the cause to the 
new enzyme, which is called phospho- 
protein phosphatase. 

The find may prove of immense value, 
in that phosphorus is essential to normal 
growth in all living tissue. Phosphorus 
is found in the nuclco-proteins, the basic 
substances of the cell nucleus; probably 
in chromosomes, heredity-determining 
units; and even in viruses. 

The ovum is a storehouse of phos- 
phorus, and the new research indicates 
that when the embryo is in need of phos- 
phorus the enzyme pries it loose from 
the protein substances in which it is 
locked, 

Srtenre 'Nev'$t Lrttvr, March 1, J9i7 
AKKONAUTICH 

Small Airports to Benefit 
Flying of Private Planet 

> PRIVATE FLYINd will lienefit par 
ticularly by the construction of 800 
smaller airfwrts in the United Stales for 
which federal aid has been allotted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

With them, flying farmers will be able 
to go to town by air, and city business 
men will be able to utilize their planes 
in reaching smaller centers. 

During the past year some 35,000. 
private planes have been added by the 
Americ(in aircraft industry to the num- 
ber already in use. Many of these will 
be used for business purposes, and many 
for family flying. The growth of private 



BELUS BRAINCHILD— An im- 
portant part of the telephone system, 
the main switching system at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories dupli- 
cates every type of switching circuit 
in use in the telephone system today, 

flying, for which air-minded America is 
now ready, depends upon the avail- 
ability of local airpoits suitable for their 
use. 

The federal government will con- 
tribute nearly $3^900,000 lor the con- 
struction or improvement of these 800 
airports. Local slate or other sponsors 
will contribute about $37,6‘H,()()(). Ports 
will be built in all states except Ala- 
bama. None IS planned tor the District 
of Columbia. Seventy arc planned for 
Texas, 46 for Montana, 41 for Minne- 
sota, 35 for Kansas, and ‘ 33 for Cali- 
fornia. In only a relatively few cases will 
the federal contribution per port exceed 
$100,000, and in some cases it will l)C 
but a few thousand. 

Science Ntwv Letter, March 1, 19^7 
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OCKANOGRAPliy 

Dust Makes Ocean Blue 


A living evidence of fishy ancestors 
is the fact that frog eggs hatch out into 
tadpoles with fins, tail and gills which 
in a few weeks become fulMungcd, ter- 
restrial, carnivorous quadrupeds. 

Rayon laminated plastics, consisting of 
a number of layers of resin-treated lab- 
rics pressed together into a compact 
plate or molded article, are used for 
cabinets, table tops, trays, machine parts 
and household utensils. 

Concrete floors, made of standard mix- 
tures to which about 3% of asphalt 
emulsion has been added, have a shock- 
absorbing elasticity that makes them easy 
on the users and docs not decrease 
strength or durability. 

Helium, the noncombustihlc gas used 
in American blimps and balloons, is now 
usable for aluminum welding by the 
so-called hclium-shicldcd arc method 
used in magnesium welding, thanks to 
a new development. 


listen 
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New explanation of old question was found in re- 
search on light in submarine warfare. Dust particles reflect 
sunlight to water surface. 


► WHY IS the ocean bluc.^ A new 
answer to this age-old question has been 
found in a newly reported research at- 
tempt to use light rays in anti-submarine 
warfare. 

In attempting to find ways of combat- 
ting German submarines, two American 
scientists discovered that there exist in 
every cubic inch of clear ocean water 
about a million and a half dust-likc par- 
ticles, each about one fifty-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter. 

I'hese particles reflect sunlight back 
to the ocean surface. Rut the light that 
gets back to the surface has been fil- 
tered; water absorbs the red and yellow 
colors of light, leaving greens, blues and 
violets, the combination of which is the 
indigo blue common to deep ocean 
water. 

Previously the scientific explanation 
for this color had been attributed to the 
scattering by molecules of water, just as 
the blue of the sky is explained by scat- 
tering due to air molecules. Less scien- 
tific explanations held that the ocean’s 
color was a reflection of the blue sky. 

The scientists, Dr. F. A. Jenkins, pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of 
California, and Dr. 1. S. Bowen, now 
director of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, conducted the research in 1941 at 
the U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory 
in San Diego, using some of the facil- 
ities of the University of California’s 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 

Drs. Jenkins and Bowen found that 
the tiny particles played a major role in 
blocking their efforts to devise anti-sub- 
marine devices using light. 

They found, for example, that the bil- 
lions of particles suspended in the 
ocean, intercepting light as it passes 
through water, set a limit of penetration 
of a ray of light at a maximum of 580 
feet. This limitation eliminated hopes of 
silhouetting submarines by dropping air- 
plane flares below them, since it was 
impractical below alx)ut 200 feet. 

Scattering of light by the particles also 
prevented bouncing light rays off sub- 
marines, similar to the use of radio 
waves in radar. 

The same limitation was found in at- 


tempts to devise an optical proximity 
fuze for depth charges by installing a 
light projector in the nose of the pro- 
jectile. 

Drs. Jenkins and Bowen discovered 
and counted the tiny particles with an 
ultra-microscope, which makes it possible 
to sec objects smaller than light waves. 
Light is scattered by the particles, bring- 
ing them into visibility. 

Dr. Jenkins said, in explanation of 
colors such as green, light blue, and red 
near shore in shallow water, that it must 
be assumed some colored materials are 
in the water. These colored materials 
could include microscopic marine life. 

Where non-indigo colors arc found in 
deep water, such as the reddish brown of 
the Red Sea, the Gulf of California, and 
the green in waters such as Lake Tahoe, 
the explanation can be almost entirely 
attributed to animal and plant life. 

Science News Letter, March 1, 1947 
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MEDICINB 

Gas Gangrene Toxoids 


► TOXOIDS for protection against gas 
gangrene, dangerous infection of deep, 
dirty wounds such as occur on battle- 
fields, were ready for trial in the armed 
forces shortly before V-E day, Dr. Irvin 
S. Danielson of Lcderle Laboratories re- 
vealed at the meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

The cessation of hostilities interrupted 
the trials, but previous tests on several 
hundred human volunteers gave results 
that scientists believed showed they were 
protected against four types of germs 
that produce gangrene. One of these 
was Clostridium perfringens which is 
found in 50% to 80% of gas gangrene 
in war wounds. Gas gangrene develops 
in from several percent to a fraction of 
one percent in war wounds, depending 
on the theater of operation. Mortality is 
high. In the central Mediterranean area 
It was over 60% in one senes of 185 
cases. 


► THE DIPHTHERIA patient’s chance 
for survival depends on the day of the 
disease antitoxin is first given, "rhe earlier 
he gets it, the better his chance for get- 
ting well. Dr. Franklin H. Top of De- 
troit reported to the American Public 
Health Association. 

Cases of the severe, gravis type can 
be cured by antitoxin if it is given early 
enough and in large enough doses. Not 
even penicillin can take the place of 
antitoxin for diphtheria. The reason is 
that although penicillin can stop the 
germs in the test tube, it cannot ncu* 
tralize the poison they produce. It is this 
poison, or toxin, that causes the symp- 
toms and can kill the patient. Penicillin, 
however, may be useful in treating diph- 
theria patients if complications occur or 
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Chemical remedies and specific anti- 
serum have not been outstanding in 
their ability to control the infection. Dr. 
Danielson jxiinted out. Work on devel- 
opment of vaccinating agents or toxoids 
against gas gangrene was begun in 
1941, both independently and under 
contract with the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. This work 
was done by scientists at the University 
of Cincinnati, New York University, 
Babies Hospital in New York, George 
Washington University, the National 
Institute of Health and the Ledcrle Lab- 
oratories. 

As a result toxoids were developed 
which gave solid immunity to mice, 
guinea pigs, rabbits and dogs against 
living germs and toxins of three gas 
gangrene infections. 'Ehese same prep- 
arations gave comparable results in the 
human guinea pigs. 

Setence Newa Letter, March J, Jlf47 


if the patient has streptococcus infec- 
tion at the same time. 

Alum-precipitated toxoid, called APT 
for short, is Dr. Top’s favorite weapon 
for preventing diphtheria, although a 
number of other preventive substances 
can he used. All babies between nine 
months and one year of age should get 
this protection, given in two injections 
one month to six weeks apart. 

Booster doses are advised at the age 
of two and again before entering school 
for the first time because the numl)er 
of cases and carriers of diphtheria is 
declining. This decline cuts down the 


chance of the child’s getting a natural 
booster of his immunity through small 
doses of germs caught from carriers or 
patients he might come in contact with. 

Science 'Newe Letter, March t, 19^7 

AflKICtTLTURB 

DDT to Halt 
Worms in Apples 

^ THE UNPLEASANT experience of 
finding a worm (or maybe only a half- 
worm) in an apple is due to Ixrcome 
less frequent, as DDT spraying be- 
comes more widely adopted by orchard- 
ists. 'Phis year, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists state, this revolu- 
tionary insecticide will probably be used 
in from one-third to one-half of all 
American apple orchards. 

Most of the so-called worms in ap- 
ples are not really worms, but the larvae 
of the codling moth. Against this pest 
DD'r IS peculiarly effective. It has also 
been found deadly to a niiml^r of other 
fruit ilamaging insects, including pear 
thrips, oriental fruit moth and grape 
leafhoppcr. 

In the concentrations used at present, 
however, DDT docs not kill leaf mites, 
woolly apple aphid and red banded leaf- 
roller. These even increase in abund- 
ance after DDT spraying, due partly to 
Its effect on the predatory and parasitic 
insects that ordinarily hold them in 
check. Something will have to be done 
about this situation before DDT can be 
considered an unt]ualified success as an 
orchard spray. 

Science 'Newa Letter, March 1, 19J^7 

The place of cancer in the medical 
school curriculum is to l)c made more 
important; a national committee is plan- 
ning ways by which medical students can 
1^ informed about all the latest devel- 
opments in cancer treatment. 
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Veterans of Winter 

► WOOLLY-liFAR caterpillars some- 
times surprise us, during spells ot mild 
winter weather, hy suddenly appearing 
out of nowhere, to go hiimpity-hump 
across our paths. Most ol us, remember- 
ing the first (and jicrhaps only) nature 
lessons we received, think that proper 
caterpillars should spin themselves into 
cocoons in the fall, to emerge as but- 
terflies or moths in the spring. 'I'o sec a 
caterpillar active so long after autumn 
seems a contradiction ot our kindergar- 
ten lesson. 

It IS u contradiction. We didn’t learn 
everything in the kindergarten — least of 
all about nature. The teacher gave us 
as much as she thought we could absorb 
at the time; it isn't her fault if we stopped 
learning when she stopped teaching us. 
The story she gave us is true enough — 
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for that kind of caterpillar. Woolly-bears, 
and a great many other kinds, have a 
different kind of life-history. They hatch 
and grow up in late summer, hide out 
in sheltered cracks and crannies during 
the winter, and go on being caterpillars 
lor a while when warm weather comes 
again. Then they spin sketchy nests 
(hardly to be dignified as cocoons), sleep 
briefly as pupae, and emerge as adults. 

Still other members of the butierfly- 
molh order live through the winter as 
adults, clinging motionless to bark or 
twigs in the woods. A familiar example 
is the beautiful dark-\vingcd mourning- 
cloak butterfly. 

What is true for members of this one 
order is true throughout the whole 
world ot many-legged lesser animal life. 
Whole ho.sts ot insects, spiders, etc., 
cjuietly die in autumn, leaving only their 
eggs to survive the winter and renew the 
life of their species in sjiring. Others 
endure the hard season as larvae or 
pupae, hidden away in the safest lurk- 
ing-places they can find, and ready to 
complete metamorphosis into adults 
when the sun shines longer anti moie 
warmly each day. Still others manage to 
live through as adults, and are thu> 
able to get an early start when waimlh 
permits them to move and feed and 
mate again. 

Science 'Netre Ijcttcr, March I, Iff'tT 

eilKMirAI. KNGINERRINC 

Materials Flow Together 
To Give Product in Process 

► CONTINUOUS inanutaciure ot 
chemicals with two or more materials 
flowing together aiul producing some 
needed product is the latest method in 
chemical engineering. 

One of the materials needed for soap 
is made in this way, a chemical team 
from Colgatc-Palmolive-Pcet Co., Jersey 
City, reported to the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Fatty oil is pum|Kd one direc- 
tion and water another under high pres- 
sure and tcmfieraturc and fatty acids and 
aqueous glycerol result. 

A continuous method of making 
greases by this new and Ixrttcr way was 
reported by Dr. H. G. Houlton of Gird- 
ler Corporation of Louisville. Quality 
varied from batch to batch in the past, 
while for four years superior, uniform 
lubricating grease has been produced at 
the rate of 60 pounds a minute from each 
machine used. 

Science 'Newe Letter, March i, 19i7 


niRMICAL KNGINftERiNa 

Whiskey May Become 
Distillery By-Product 

► WHISKEY may become a mere by- 
product of the distilleries. 

If it does, it will be because the solu- 
ble wastes from making whiskey are 
worth more as feed for livestock and 
poultry than whiskey is as a drink. J. W. 
Spanycr, jr., of the Rrown-h'orman Dis- 
tillers (>orp., told the American Institute 
ol ('hemical Engineers that that time 
may come. 

Solids from soluble waste, a liquid left 
at the bottom of the stills alter the whis- 
key and “light grain” by-product have 
been removed, have produced startling re- 
sults as a fccil. The wastes are better 
feed, Mr. S|>anyer explained, than the 
original grain. “In fact,” Mr. Spanyer 
coiK hided, “some of the Iceding experi- 
ments condiitted with this material by 
v;irious universities have been so .start- 
ling that one distillery official stales that 
whiskey may eventually he the by-prod- 
uct of the distilling industry.” 

Science Ncica Letter, March t, 19^7 
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Acres and People — Earley Vernon Wilcox 
— Oranf^e Judd, 297 p., illus., 13. The 
problem of balancing acres and people to 
counteract starvation in those countries, 
partic'ularly in the Orient, where a sub- 
marginal diet IS the rule, is attacked from 
all angles that might contribute to its 
solution. 

Cardiovascular Diseases — David Scherf 
and Linn J. Boyd — Lippincott, 478 p, 
illus., $10. Completely rewritten and up-to- 
date version of a favorably received book 
on diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
which seems likely to be useful to prac- 
ticing physicians. 

Charles - Edouard Brown - Sequard, a 
Nineteenth Century Neurologist 
AND ENIXX.RINOLOGIST — J. M. D. Olm- 
sted — Johns Hopkmt Press, 253 p., $3. 
Tribute to the last in the line of a great 
tradition of French experimental physi- 
ology at the College de Prance. 

Concise Chemical and Technical Dic- 
tionary — H. Bennett, ed, — Chemical 
Pub., 1054 p., $10. About 50,000 defini- 
nitions including every held of scientific 
or technical development. 

Electrons (-h and — ) Protons, Pho- 
tons, Neutrons. Mesotrons, and Cos- 
mic Rays — Robert A. Millikan — Univ of 
Chicago Press., rev, ed., 640 p., illus., $6. 
The discoveries in physics for the last fifty 
years brought up to date to include the 
recent discoveries of new elements in the 
structure of the universe; also the latest 
values of the electrical and radiation units. 
International Agencies in Which the 
United States Government Partici- 
pates, Dept, of State Publ. No. 2699, 
— U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 322 p„ paper, 
65 cents. A listing of those agencies de- 
voted to international cooperation. 

The Lamina Tbrminalis and Preoptic 
Rece^ in Amphibia — Albert M. Reese 
— Smithsonian Inst., 9 p., 15 cents— -Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections Vol. 106, 
No. 19, Publication 3867. 

New Developments in Hardwood Pulp 
— Northeastern Wood Utilization Council 


— Publ. by the Council, Bulletin No. 14, 
123 p., paper, $2. Report of Conference 
at Syracuse, N. Y., October 2, 1946 

Participation of the United States 
Government In International Con- 
ferences July 1, 1941-June 30, 1945 — 
Dept, of State Publ. 2665, Govt. Printing 
Office, 232 p., paper, 45 cents. 

Portland Cement TEtHNOi.oGY — J. C. 
Witt — Chemical Pub. — 518 p., illus., $10. 
Information on every step of cement man- 
ufacture; emphasis on materials rather than 
plant equipment. 

The Produ<,tion and Properties of 
Plastics — S. Leon Kaye — Int. Textbook, 
612 p., illus., $5. Technical treatment of 
field of plastics for use as textbook and 
reference source. 

Splendors of the Sky — Charles and Helen 
Federer — Sky Pub., 34 p., illus , paper, 50 
cents. Excellent photographs of solar phe- 
nomena, an invitation to astronomy. 

The Story of Human Birth — Alan Frank 
Guttmacher — Penguin, 214 p., illus., pa- 
per, 25 cents. This entertaining, instructive 
book made available at a low price, will 
be useful to prospective parents and others 
desiring accurate information simply told 
Subtropical Flow Patterns in Summer 
— Herbert Richl — Univ. of Chicago Press, 
64 p., paper, $1.25. A publication of the 
Dept, of Meteorology of the University of 
Chicago. 

The United States and the Unitfd 
Nations — Report by the President to the 
Congress for the year 1946 — Dept, of 
State Publ. 2735 — Govt. Printing Office. 
220 p., paper, 45 cents. The activities of 
the United Nations and the participation 
of the United States therein. 

World Almanac, New York World-Tele- 
gram, 912 p., paper, $1. Sections on Atomic 
Energy, Electronics, and a Science Review 
for 1946 were written by Science Service 

Your Community: Its Provision for Health, 
Education, Safety and Welfare — ^Joanna 
C. Colcord — Russell Sage Foundation, 3rd 
ed., 263 p., $1 50. A guide for communiry 
study. 
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MYCHOUMY 

War’s Effect on Campus 


^ GIRLS WHO entered college during 
the war did not adjust as well to college 
life as those who had begun their college 
educations before the war broke out in 
1941, Dr. Annclics A. Rose, department 
of psychology, Smith College, states in 
a report to the Journal of Social Psychol' 

Reason for this, Dr. Rose explains, is 
that adolescents are just beginning to feel 


at case socially and in their relations to 
the opposite sex when they enter college. 
The war halted normal social life, leav- 
ing a feeling of insecurity that carried 
over into social, emotional and health 
problems. 

The teen-age girl’s growth into a 
poised, calm, steady person was probably 
affected by the war. Few social activities, 
fewer available boys and the fear lest 


she miss her chance to get married were 
possible causes, suggests Dr. Rose. 

Students who graduated in 1945 were 
found to be better adjusted in all ways 
than the girls who entered college a year 
after them and graduated in 1946. The 
class of ’47, which will graduate this 
year, followed the same trend toward a 
less satisfactory adjustment. 

The grcate.st difference in the two 
groups tested was emotional. Frequent 
sj^lls of blues were more characteristic 
of the group tested in 1945. More girls 
in 1945 than those tested in 1944 admit- 
ted emotional excitability and lack of 
control. Daydreaming, a way of making 
up for things they wanted and did not 
have, showed the greatest increase from 
42.3% to 70.0%. 

Students in 1945 reflected wartime con- 
ditions with a definite feeling of inade- 
quacy. A greater than average number 
worried about their grades, and many of 
these were C and B students. Dr. Rose 
suggests that the shortage of men and 
social life made grades seem unduly 
important to all the students. 

Science Newa Letter, March t, 1917 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want more information on the new thinge deaerihM here, eend a threc-cent etamp to SCIENCK NEWS LETTER, 1719 JV St., W^ington $, 
D. C., and uek for Gadget BuUettn .iSl. To receive this Gadget BaUeiin without epeeial reijueet each week, remit $1.B0 for one vear*e eubeeription. 


SANDPAPER, recently patented, 
has attached bacl^ing strips with project- 
ing ends that can be turned upright to 
form a handle. The backing strips arc 
separated from each other, and between 
them are lines of perforation tn the 
sandpaper itself that permit easy tearing. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 

^ PLUG-IN connector for portable gas 
appliances is usable in homes as well as 
in laboratories and shops. When the 
plug-tn fixture on the flexible tubing is 
pushed into an outlet plug on the gas 
line, a metal-to-metal gas-way seal is 
formed. 

Science ‘Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 

^ FISHING ROD made of bctyllium- 
copper tubing is strong, spiingy, corro- 
sion-proof, and can be used in either 
fresh or salt water. Of the telescopic type, 
it is 17 inches long when closed and 57 
inches in length when extended. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 

^ HOUSEHOLD ironers of the rotaiy 
type when not tn use fold up to from 
one-third to one-half the space needed 
when in operation. They have folding 
end shelves to store ironed clothing, and 
a folding lapboard to prevent damp 
clothes coming into contact with the 
floor. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1. 1947 

^ SILICON crystal converter, for use as 
first detector in high frequency superhet- 
erodyne receivers, is pre-set in small car- 
tridges as shown in the picture. Unlihjc 



vacuum tubes, it requires no filament or 
heater supply and tal^es only a fraction 
of the space. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 

@ MAGNETIC HOLDER for tooth 
brushes and other toilet articles is an 
elongated casing fastened to the wall. The 
holders inside are small, permanent 
horseshoe magnets with poles pointing 
outwuh^dt. Articles of magnetic material 
placed over the magnetic poles stic\ to 
the plastic covering. 

Science Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 


^ LIBRARY CHESTS for eight- and 
16-millimeter film have a push-button 
control by which any particular roll of 
film is moved forward for easy removal. 
The door of the all-metal welded chest 
opens downward. Self-aligning stacking 
inside prevents rolls from falling out of 
position. 

Sexenee Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 

@ LUMINOUS TUBINCt, made of a 
flexible, tough, semi-transparent plastic 
that is also moisture- and acid-resistant, is 
coated on the inside with a radioactive 
material which makes it clearly visible in 
complete darkness for a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Sncnce Newe Letter, March 1, 1947 


Jlat ud do it 

When you want a book on science, save 
yourself the trouble of shopping. Let us 
get it for you. We will gladly obtain any 
American book in print and pay postage 
in the United States. Just send your 
check or money order to cover retail 
price ($3 if price is unknown, change 
to be returned to you). For each free 
publication desired, send 10c to cover 
handling. Address: 

Book Department 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 



Question Box 


BIOLOCY 

Do w<M»lly.lHHr caterpillar« sleep as pupae 
in winter? p. 142. 

rilEMISTRY 

Why will soybean oil be an important aub- 
stitute for linseed oil in paint? p. 134. 
ENGINERRING 

How will conditions of from 60 to 100 
miles up be created in the new supertonio 
wind tunnels? p. 134. 

Why will more homes of the future have 
fluorescent lightinir? p. 136. 

FOOD PROCR8S1NO 
How does a new method of dehydrntins 
vegetables stop oxidation? p. 136. 
GEOGRAPHY 

What are the rhorarteriniics of Antarctica's 
hot spot? p. 180. 

Where pubUehed mmrece 


MEDICINE 

How blcKKl chemicals fighting disease? 
p. 130. 

What leads to cancer cure have already 
been made? p. 183. 

OtJEANOGRAPHY 

What makes the ocean blue? p. 140. 
PHYSlOl 

Hoh did Dell hit on the idea for the inven- 
tion of the telephone? p. 139. 

PLAHV PATHOLOGY 
How can gladioli harm snap beans? p. 137. 
PSYCHIATRY 

How are gn)wn people *(ieVed by sucking 
nurs«H^ bottles? p. 131. 

are umd they are cited. 
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Frcqttcncy^M odulation radio reception is lirtuaUij five ftom natural static — cicn thundcistonns do not interrupt. 


PM Rodio^onothmr world in Hsfoning ploasurol 

; 


It’s as though tlu‘ orchestra were rij;ht 
in the room with you — and the room 
suspended in the silence of spac(\ When 
yon listen to music over RCA Victor 
FM, yon hear FM at its finest. 

Natural static interferenct* ordinarily 
cansetl by thnnderstoims does not mar 
FM radio reception. You are in a differ- 
ent, new world of utter quiet whc*re you 
hear only the lifelike music. Moreo\er, 
von enjoy the* same perfect reception 
dav or night. 

The vast experience, research and 
skills at RCA Laboratories, such as 
aided in the development of RCA Victor 


FM, are constantly applied to all RCA 
products, .so that each one is always at 
the top of its field. 

And when you buy anything bi'aring 
the RCA or RCAN’ictor name - whethc'r 
it’s a radio (standard, or FM, or both), 
a television receiver, Victiola ladio- 
phonograph, a phonograph record or a 
radio tube, you know you are getting 
one of the finest of its kind that science 

has yet achiev ed. • 

• • • 

Radio Corporation of America. RCA Buildinf^. 
Radio Citip New York 20 .. . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays. 2:00 P.M.. East- 
ern Time, over NBC. "V toIj f.m. Rrj u s Par or 



Willi the new RCA Victor AM- 
FM sets ) oil’ll hear FM radio— and 
standard AM radio too, at their 
finest. Ask your IU"A Victor dealer 
for a demonstration of the fine new 
Crestw'ood series of Victrola AM- 
FM radio-phonographs. 



RADIO CORPORATION of AMP RICA 



r.RNERAL SCIBNCB 

For a Science Foundation 

intersociety comnnittee organizes to help Congress 
provide for exploration of great unknov/ns; Cornell's Pres- 
ident Day heads new group. House hearings start. 


► BOTH (Congress anil scientists arc get- 
ting set to create a national science foun- 
dation for the exploration of the world’s 
great unknowns. 

Just as science was mobilized during 
the war to give the military new weap- 
ons, such as the atomic bomb, it is 
planned to support and encourage re 
search in universities and other lalnira- 
lories to dig out the new basic knowledge 
ior future use in peace and war. 

Six bills for various kinds of science 
loundations arc before Senate and House 
committees. The Hist hearings were 
scheduled for March 6 and 7 when the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce planned to devote 
eight hours to hearing witne.sscs. This 
is the same lommittee that in the last 
Congress failed to report on science bills 
in the closing days of the session and 
thus blocked passage of the bill that had 
been passed by the Senate. 

Recently 120 representatives of scien- 
tific societies met in Washington and 
formed an intcrscKicty committee on a 


national science foundation. This is the 
largest and most representative meeting 
ol the sort that has been held in the 
history ol American science. 

President Kdmund E. Day of Cornell 
was elected chairman and Dr. Harlow 
Shaplcy of Harvard was chosen vice- 
chairman, with Dr. Duel Wolfle ot 
American Psychological Association as 
secretary-treasurer. Six executive com- 
mittee meml>crs from various parts of 
the country, rcpresentatpc of various 
fields of science and points of view re- 
garding foundation proposals were also 
chosen. 

Executive committee members include 
the officers and President Isaiah Bow- 
man, Johns Hopkins; Dr. Ralph W. 
(icrard. University of Chicago; Chan- 
cellor R. G. Gustavson, University of 
Nebraska; Dr. Henry Allen Moc, Gug- 
genheim Foundation; Dr. W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr., University of Rochester; Dr. 
Douglas M. Whitaker, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 

The principal differences among sci 


entists are concerned with how the pro- 
posed foundation should be adminis- 
tered. The bill that in the last Congress 
passed the Senate provided an admin- 
istrator presidentially-appointed and Sen- 
ate-confirmed, with an indejK'ndcnt 
part-time advisory committee of scien- 
tists. Senator Elbert D. Thomas, D., 
Utah, has introduced this bill as S. 525. 

A new bill introduced by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith, R., N. )., provided a 
part-time foundation memlicrship of 48, 
which would ap[>oint an executive com- 
mittee of nine, which in turn would se- 
lect a director and heads ot the working 
divisions. 

To provide a united front, scientists 
through their new committee may favor 
some compromise between the single ad- 
ministrator and the large committee. 
This may be a full-time commission of 
five along the lines ot the atomic energy 
commission. Polls among the new inter- 
society committee show that a combina- 
tion of those favoring a single adminis- 
trator or a commission outnumber let- 
ter than two to one those iavoring con- 
trol vested in a large committee. 

Seience Newe Lfiter, March 8, 19^7 

VUI.CANOLOGY 

Mount Bna Eruption 
Threatens Sicilians 

► MOUNT KTNA, Kuropc’s largest 
volcano, has again erupteil, sending riv- 
ers of molten lava down its slopes to 
threaten the inhabitants of Sicily. 

History’s original volcano, from which 
the name “volcano” is bclic\cd to have 
come, has sent lava down on the island in 
the Mediterranean since the days of 
Plato and Aristotle. With the flows, have 
come death, destruction and perhaps the 
richest soil in the world. 

Sicily, at the tip of the toe of Italy’s 
boot, boasts as many as five crops a year 
and some of the most famous vineyards 
in the world as a result of Mount Etna’s 
sometimes dangerous flows. Other Eu- 
ropean grape areas in northern F' ranee 
and southern (Jermany are also on lava 
soil left by long since-vanished volcanoes. 

Because Mount Etna ilocs not usually 
explode when it erupts, few lives have 
been lost in modern eruptions, but history 
records several thousand deaths for 
Mount Etna’s flow^ in the years 1169 and 
1669. Most recent major eruption of the 
volcano was m 1928. 

The name “volcano” comes from Vul- 
can, blacksmith god of fire and metals 
in the belief of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. 



COMMITTEE HEADS^Dr, Harlow Shapley was elected vice-chairman 
the committee; Dr. Edmund E. Day, chairman; and Dr. Dael Wolfle, sec- 
retary-treasurer. — 


Science Newn Letter, March 8, 19k7 
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PHOTOOBARHY 

One Step Makes Pictures 

Mew camera takes and produces finished picture in 
one minute. Tiny pod between film and paper does dark- 
room work. Process may be good for motion pictures also. 


► TAKE A SNAPSHOT; turn a knob; 
and wail one minute. Then you have a 
finished picture with a new camera dem< 
onstratcd for the first time to the Opti- 
cal Society of America meeting in New 
York. 

The camera, which can be made in 
the shape or size of most modern cam- 
eras, gives you a finished, dry picture 
and completely developed negative in 
one minute without tanks and dark- 
room, or several days or weeks of wait- 
ing to get your films back from the cor- 
ner drugstore. If the picture turns out 
badly, you can “.shoot” it again on the 
spot. 

A tiny pod or sealed chamber between 
the film and photographic paper loaded 
in the camera does the work of the tank 
and trays of chemicals in a photogra- 
pher’s darkroom. After a picture is 
snapped, a knob is turned to send the 
.sandwich of film and paper through a 
ringer of two small rollers on the cam- 
era. 

'I'his pressure releases a few drops of 
VISCOUS chemical and spreads a moist 
layer between the film and paper. After 
one minute, you can strip away the film 
from the completed picture. 

Chemical ingredients of the small pod 
include standard photographic devcl- 
o}>cr, hydroquinone; fixer, sodium thio- 
sulfate or hypo; and a viscous reagent. 



ONE-MINVTE SNAPS— This dia- 
gram for a camera that produces a 
picture in a minute was designed by 
the Polaroid Corporation. 


Each tiny container of chemicals con- 
tains enough to develop the negative and 
print the picture in a single-step opera- 
tion in one minute. 

The new process was demonstrated by 
its inventor, Edwin H. Land, president 
and director of research of the Polaroid 
Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. The new 
cameras are not on the market yet, and 
Polaroid officials predicted that it will be 
“several months” before the new devel- 
opment will be available. 

In addition to letting the amateur pho- 
tographer sec his snapshot one minute 
after he has taken a picture, the onc-step 
camera will make it possible to put tech- 
nical pictures to immediate use without 
using a darkroom. 

The process, which will turn out pic- 
tures in temperatures ranging from the 
heat of midsummer to below freezing, 
can be adapted to color pictures and mo- 
tion pictures, Mr. Land told the Optical 
Society. 

In some of several onc-step processes 
he described, the negative can lx: used 
to print other pictures, and in all of them 
copies can be made by photographing the 
print or re-photographing the scene. 

Mr. Land has developed four differ- 
ent methods for producing a finished pic- 
ture in a single operation. In his .soluble 
silver complex process, the developer and 
hypo perform twin duty between the 
film and the paper to utilize silver from 
the film in printing the picture. 

In addition to the developer, fixer and 
viscous reagent in the small pod between 
the film and paper, the pod or the paper 
has other ingredients which control the 
size of the silver particle to determine 
the color of the print, control the rates 
of the various reactions, prevent discol- 
oration of the print, and make the proc- 
ess work in a wide range of temperatures. 

Sdenern N 0 wa Letter, March 8, 1947 

BIOLOGY 

Dr. Ross G. Harrison 
Wins John J. Carty Medal 

► DR. ROSS G. HARRISON, Yale 
biologist who was chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council from 1938 until 
last year, will be given the John J. Carty 

... . ■* d 


medal of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences at its annual meeting in April. 

Dr. Harrison will be honored in part 
for his researches upon the nervous sys- 
tem which led to tissue culture as now 
practiced widely in cell growth studies, 
and in part for his service in directing 
the National Research Council. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 1947 

Of the 12 minerals required in proper 
farm animal nutrition, some are called 
trace minerals because needed in very 
small quanties; the 12 are calcium, phos- 
phorus, magnesium, sodium, potassium, 
chlorine, iodine, manganese, iron, copper, 
cobalt and sulfur. 
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SCIENCE SERVICE 

The Institution for the Popularization of 
Science organized 1921 aa a non-profit cor- 
poration. 

Bomrd of T ruttmoa^N ommated by the Atnert- 
can Aaeoctatwn lor the Advancement of Science. 
Edwin G. Conklin, American Philosophical So- 
ciety; Otis W. Caldwell. Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research; WiUard L. Valen- 
tine, Editor of Science. Nominated by the 
National Academy of Seteneee: Harlow Shapley. 
Harvard College Observatory ; Warren H. I^ewis. 
Wistar Institute: R. A. Millikan. California 
Institute of Technology. Nominated by the Na- 
tional Ueaeareh Counett’ Hugh S. Taylor. Prince- 
ton University; I^oss G. Harrison, Yale Uni- 
versity: Alexander Wetmore, Secretary. Smith- 
sonian Institution. Nominated by the Joumalietir 
Profeenon: A. H. Kirchhofer. Buffalo Evening 
News; Neil H. Swanson, Executive Editor, Sun 
Papers; O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee 
School of Journalism. Nominated by the E. W. 
i^rippe Ketate: Max B. Cook, Seripps Howard 
Newspapers ; H. L. Smithton, Executive Agent of 
K. W. Seripps Trust; Frank R. Ford, Evans- 
ville Press. 
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obniral soiinci 

Science Talent Institute 

Leading scientists addressed the 40 Science Talent 
Search winners who came to Washington to compete for 
$11,000 in Westinghouse scholarships. 


See Front Cover 

► THE year’s top high-school scien- 
tists made an honor-trip to Washington 
to attend the Science Talent Institute as 
the culminating event in the Science Tal- 
ent Search, conducted by Science Clubs 
of America, administered by Science 
Service. 

There they heard eminent scientists 
whose talks are reported in this issue of 
the Science News Letter. C-overage of 
the Institute will be continued in the 
issue of March 15, also, when the schol- 
arship winners will be announced. 

President Truman 

The picture on the cover of this Sci- 
ence News Letter shows the winners at 
the White House, where they were wel- 
comed by President Truman. He urged 
them to develop a common sense ability 
to apply their scientific knowledge to 
the world’s problems. He told the teen- 
agers that the next generation will de- 
pend increasingly on scientific knowledge 
and that we need people to put scientific 
ability to work for the benefit of the 
entire world. 

In response to an invitation extended 
to him by one of the young scientists. 
President Truman paid a surprise visit to 
the Saturday evening hobby dinner. For 
about a quarter of an hour, the President, 
accompanied by his staff, viewed the 
project exhibits and then he continued 
into the annual dinner of the White 
House Correspondents Association which 
be came to the Hotel Statler to attend. 

Heart Surgery Advancing 

► A GROUP of nearly 300 “blue babies’’ 
who have been given a new lease on 
life by a surgical operation point the 
way to surgical rescue of other patients 
with heart disease. 

“Surgery of heart disorders is in its 
infancy and many advances will be made 
in the future,** Dr. Alfred Blalock, pro- 
fessor of surgery at Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School and originator of the “blue 
baby** operation, declared at the Sixth 
Annual Science Talent Institute. 

Forty high school seniors, boys and 


girls who are winners this year of the 
Science Talent Search conducted by Sci- 
ence Service for Westinghouse scholar- 
ships that may enable them to become 
famous surgeons some day, heard Dr. 
Blalock descril^e the “blue baby’’ oper- 
ation and saw moving pictures of it. 

The operation has been performed on 
about 330 patients at the Johns Hopkins 
Ho.spitaI in the past two years. Similar 
o|xrrations have been performed in other 
hospitals. The overall mortality rate is 
alx)ut 18%. 

Most of the patients who have sur- 
vived the operation are markedly im- 
proved, Dr. Blalock reported. Some of 
the patients who could walk only a block 
or two l^eforc the o|>cration can now 
walk miles. 

The so-called blue babies, some of 
whom are not infants, are blue because 
their blood does not contain enough 
oxygen. Dr. Blalcx'k explained. In most 
cases this is because the blood vessel 
which ordinarily transports blood to the 
lungs where it takes up oxygen from 
the inspired air is constricted. The blood 
flow to the lungs is markedly reduced 


and hence an inadequate volume of 
blood is exposed to oxygen. 

The “blueness** or cyanosis of the 
patient may be very marked. 

Much more alarming is the incapacity 
of the patients. Most of them can walk 
only a short distance and this only with 
unclue effort. Furthermore, many of 
them develop complications such as 
thrombosis or clots in the blocxl vessels 
of the brain resulting in paralysis. 

I'he operation, consists of the making 
of a shunt or by-pass between a branch 
of the aorta which conducts blocxl to 
the Iwdy (excluding the lungs) and the 
pulmonary artery (beyond the point of 
constriction or stenosis) which transmits 
blood to the lungs. Fortunately the pres- 
sure within the aorta is very much 
higher than that in the pulmonary ar- 
tery. A large volume of blood will reach 
the lungs through a relatively small arti- 
ficial oj^ening and will take up oxygen, 
thereby reducing the cyanosis and the 
disability. 

Stars from Atomic Action 

► ATOMIC COMMOTION may well 
be behind the activity that causes a star 
to burst forth into a bright light, only 
later to fade into its former obscurity. 

The theory of the cause of a “new 
star,” known as a nova, was presented 
by Dr. Samuel G. Hibben, Westing- 
house scientist, to 40 high school seniors 
from widely distributed schools through- 
out the country. 

Explanations of novae have brought 



TALKING SCIENCE— Winners heard scientists and talked with them at 
the Science Talent Institute, These students are questioning Dr. M. A, Tuve, 
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varying theories among astronomers, 
Dr. Hibben said, and expressed his be- 
lief that they probably arc caused by a 
“species of molecular or atomic disin- 
tegration rather than by frictional heat 
dissipation. Development of the atomic 
bomb, which possibly is a miniature 
nova built on earth, will help science to 
better understand novae.” 

The mercury vajxir lamp, and other 
modern electric light sources, were de- 
scribed by the Westinghouse lighting 
specialist as “distant cousins” of the 
atomic bomb. The methods of produc- 
ing artificial light by other than incan- 
descent means, he pointed out, “are re- 
markably similar to methods used in 
creating the world’s most power! ul ex- 
plosive, although the lamps arc tamed 
considerably by con! rolled o|>cration.” 

The atomic lH)mb tests proved that 
the bomb was a tremendous illuminant 
as well as a jiowerliil explosive, Dr. Hib- 
licn continued, thus giving the scientist 
“a hint of the atomic rearrangement 
likely to emit tremendous quantities of 
light, t’onsequcnily, modern lamps that 
operate on the general jirinciplc of 
atomic disturbance contain a hint as to 
how these new light sources can be of 
the highest [.lotcncy.” 

I lopes for future progress in lamps 
are pinned primarily ujwn advances in 
fluorescent and other vapor discharge 
light sources unknown to the public a 
decade ago. Incandescent types will con- 
tinue in wide use in spite of the fact 
that attainment of their peak efficiencies 
IS not far away. 

Milky Way fo Be Mapped 

^ RFSEAKCHKS of the past few years 
at Harvard’s Oak Ridge astronomy sta- 
tion in Massachusetts have Ixen merely 
pilot programs lor the great study ahead 
ol the Milky Way system. Dr. Bart J. 
Hok, associate director of Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, told ’teen-age scientists 
attending the Science Talent Institute. 

A five-year plan just inaugurated at 
Harvard should enable us to map accu- 
rately not only the direction, but the ex- 
act location in space of stars in our own 
Milky Way galaxy. Dr. Bok informed 
them. The survey should pry loose se- 
crets about the heavens to a minimum 
distance if 117 million billion miles from 
the sun, and is e\|H*ctcd to disclose in- 
formation about the sky right up to the 
center of our Milky Way system. 

The organization of the study and the 
methods to employed have alreatly 
been tested in !>mall-scalc programs for 


a few regions of the sky. Star counts 
and color measurements made at the 
Oak Ridge station near Harvard have 
given experience of great value in plan- 
ning the equivalent southern programs. 

The proposed five-year study of stcl 
lar distribution should throw light on 
the spiral character of our galactic sys- 
tem and — most imjxirtant — give clues to 
the population characteristics of the cen- 
tral star clouds. It is exjK‘cted to reveal 
whether the observed faint, reel stars in 
the central clouds arc highly-reddened 
luminous giants, seen through a thick 
cosmic mist, or truly red stars seen 
through a relatively thin haze. Astrono- 
mers should discover at what distance 
from our sun the increase m star num- 
Ixrs indicates that we are coming into 
the central star clouds. 

Western Culture Minority 

► WESTERN CIVILIZATION, al- 
ready outnumbered two to one in the 
population of the world, is becoming an 
even smaller minority. Dr. Frederick 
Osborn, director-at-largc of the Social 
Science Research Council, warned the 
group of young scientists. 

Only al>out 600,000,000 people of the 
world’s |X)pulation of 2,000,000,000 have 
the Western European tradition of 
(’hnstianity, self-government and free- 
dom, Dr. OslKtrn said. 

In the next 25 years, western civiliza- 
tion will barely hold its own in popula- 
tion, he predicted, while Asia will in- 
crease by ^50,000,000 unless war or fam- 
ine wipe out large numbers. Russia will 
gam 50,000,000 in the next quarter-cen- 
tury, and Africa 60,000,000 people. 

“If we are going to spread the Ameri- 
can way of life, which we so much be- 
lieve in,” Dr. Osborn declared, “we are 
going to have to do some pretty fancy 
missionary work, or we will be swamped 
by quite alien cultures in which life is 
held very cheap and in which the indi- 
vidual and his right to the pursuit of 
happiness arc negligible.” 

Science, by increasing our knowledge 
of man and his behavior, can help 
spread our ideals to the rest of the world, 
the scxrial scientist told the teen-age sci- 
entists. 

“For the first time we have a little 
real knowledge about individual differ- 
ences,” he said, explaining that person 
ncl work by industry and the Army, 
studies ol consumer interest, public- 
opinion jKills and new sampling meth- 
ods and techniques arc all beginnings 
toward an understanding of the effect 


ol dilTcrcnt surroundings on human at- 
titudes and motivations. 

Tools provided by science offer a hope 
for the future of introducing a more ra- 
tional way ol thinking to the world. Dr. 
Osborn concluded. 

Earth Magnetism Changed 

► THE EARTH'S magnetic field as it 
existed 20,000 to 30,000 years ago is 
l)cing studied by modern scientists, Dr. 
M. A. Tuve, director of the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, told the Science 
Talent Institute. 

Dr. Tuve, who directed part of the 
work on the World War II proximity 
fuze, explained that very slight perma- 
nent magnetism still remains in annual 
glacial clay-deposits, called varves. 

A compass of several thousand years 
ago would have slowly varied in direc- 
tion over a jxrioil of years. Systematic 
studies have shown this change during 
the past three centuries. Dr. Tuve said. 

I'uture research in physics, the scien- 
tist told the teen-age group, will coser 
a much wider field than atomic energy 
and artificial radioactivity. 

He showed motion pictures revealing 
the recent discovery of rapid variations 
in the ionized part of the upjicr atmos- 
phere. Discovery of these changes, due 
to inrushing clouds of particles Irom the 
sun, was made with a radio pulse tech- 
nique. 

Science Must Have Freedom 

► INTERNATUWAI. freedom in sci- 
cncc was termed essential to the welfare 
of the world by two of America’s lend 
ing scientists as they answered questions 
irom teen-age winners of the Sixth An- 
nual Science Talent Search. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the 
Harvard College ()bserv.itory and presi- 
dent of Science Service, and Dr. E. U. 
C'ondon, director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, were guests of Wat 
son Davis, director of Science Service, on 
Adventures in Science heard over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. They 
di%ciissed “International Cooperation in 
Science” with some of the 40 high school 
scientists. 

Describing freedom to scientific re- 
search as “one ot the essential elements 
in the civilization we have all been fight- 
ing lor,” Dr. Condon declared, “we must 
h.ive freedom from secrecy and freedom 
Irom national boundaries.” 

Questioned concerning military se- 
crecy by one of the high school scien- 
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lists. Dr. Condon said secrecy “should 
not he applied to scientific principles and 
.basic research data. 

“As long as we have armies and na- 
vies and air forces with their military 
-equipment, it will be desirable to keep 
secret specific design features. Such a 
{)olicy would not react unfavorably on 
international cooperation in science, and 
It won’t hamper the work and the dc- 
\elopmcnt of our own science,” the 
director of the Bureau of Standards ex- 
plained. 

Dr. Shapley, who recently returned 
from lectures and conferences in India, 
said, “Science is an integral part of the 
culture and civilization of America. 

“But our science must not be nation- 
alistic. In these days of a shrinking 
planet, and an expanding brotherhood of 
men of all latitudes and longitudes, we 
must develop planei wide concepts of 
the functions of science in society,” the 
astronomer declared. 

MKDICINB 


► FIVL VETERANS who faced ampu- 
tations of feet or legs because of gangrene 
are on the road to recovery. Their black- 
ened, shrivelled, mummified toes are 
getting soft and pink and ready for 
walking. 

Another six are also recovering from 
the same excruciatingly painful blocking 
of blood circulation which caused gan- 
grene in the first five. 

A new treatment with a vitamin and 
an amino acid is responsible. It was 
ilcvised by Drs. Zolion T. Wirtschaftcr 
and Rudolph Widmann at Wadsworth 
Cicncral Hospital, Veterans Administra- 
tion Center, Los Angeles, as reported to 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (March 1). 

Patients with disease of the heart’s 
artery, with angina pectoris, high blood 
pressure, kidney disease, paralytic strokes 
and a half dozen serious ailments may 
be helped by this same new treatment. 

I'he treatment itself consists of injec- 
tions of synthetic vitamin C, or ascorbic 
acid, and of another chemical, histidine, 
which is one of the amino acids that are 
building blocks of protein. 

Vitamin C converts histidine into an- 
other chemical, histamine. This was a 


Urging young scientists to tackle “sci- 
entific problems on an international ba- 
sis,” Dr. Shapley suggested nutritional 
studies as an example. 

Students of nutrition and allied prob- 
lems “should think of the nutrition 
problems of the Tropics and the Arc- 
tics, as well as what goes best for us in 
the Tem{x:ratc Zone.” 

Dr. Shapley reported that several hun- 
dred students from India arc on the wait- 
ing list for one American technological 
school alone and that there arc other 
countries whose students seek to enter 
our colleges and universities. 

Explaining that he was startled to 
learn of this situation, the scientist 
added, “And the situation disturbs me 
because I fear that we in the fields of 
education and science do not sufficiently 
realize our heavy responsibility in the 
advancement of civilization and our 
golden opi^rtunity to serve the world.” 

Settee New» Letter, March 8, 1947 


test-tube discovery made 10 years ago by 
a German chemist, P. Holtz. The VA 
doctors arc apparently putting the same 
chemical reaction to work in the bodies 


of the patients. 

Histamine has a |X)werful dilating 
effect on small blood vessels. Contraction 
of small blood vessels by inflammation 
of the lining of the vessels or the pres- 
ence of clots in the vessels can danger- 
ously slow blood circulation. Gangrene 
is one result. Tissues deprived of blood 
(he and decay. The affected part must 
be cut off to stop the spread of the gan- 
grene, if possible. Before the gangrene, 
patients suffer horrible pain which fre- 
quently cannot be relieved by any drug. 

Getting the blood circulating again is 
the object of doctors treating the condi- 
tion. In New Orleans Dr. R. A. Katz, 
after heroic cx|>criments on himself, 
tried injecting ether into the patient’s 
veins to increase circulation of the blood. 

Drs. Wirtschaftcr and Widmann tried 
this ether treatment. They found it 
helped some patients but not all, and 
caused complications which made it nec- 
essary to discontinue the ether injections. 
Studies they made of the patients getting 
the ether treatment, however, suggested 
that it increased circulation by causing 
a release of histamine in the body. 

'I'his gave them the idea of trying the 
vitamin C-histidine reaction to produce 
histamine. 

The results, with patients relieved of 
pain in a few hours and gangrene be- 
ginning to clear up in a day or two, make 
the method worthy of further investiga- 
tion, they Wievc. They are going to try 
it for a number of serious diseases in 
which blood circulation is impaired. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 7947 



WIND TUNNELS — Original supersonic wind tunnels captured at Kochel, 
Germafty^ will be reinstalled in this special building of the new Naval Ord- 
‘ nance Laboratory, now under construction at White Oak, Md. 


LegsSaved FromGangrene 

Vitamin-amino acid combination starts body reac- 
tions which halt gangrene. Treatment may be useful for 
other blood circulation-impaired diseases. 
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PUBLIC HRALTH 

Well-Grandparent Clinics 
Are Predicted for Future 

^ WELL ' CJRANDPA and grandma 
clinics may be on their way. They would 
l>c the equivalent for the old folks of the 
well-baby clinics to which for many 
years mothers have been taking their 
babies at regular intervals. At the well- 
baby clinics the young ones are weighed 
and measured and examined. Mother 
tells doctor whether she has been having 
any trouble getting the baby to cat or 
to l^have properly. Doctor gives advice 
on diet, habit training, how to keep baby 
well. If any physical defects or ailments 
are found, proper methods of correction 
are suggested. 

At the well-grandpa and grandma 
clinics the procedure would be somewhat 
similar. The weekly or monthly measure- 
ment of height would not be necessary, 
nor would the old folks be likely to get 
“shots” to prevent them from “catching” 
diseases. Hut they would be weighed and 
examined carefully by the doctor. Sug- 
gestions on diet, or remedying of de- 
fects and ailments from poor eyesight 
to cancer, and on living habits would be 
made. 

Signs that such clinics may be coming 
are seen in the increased interest in prob- 
lems of aging now being taken by health 
and medical authorities. Another sign is 
the establishment within the Indiana 
State Board of Health of a division of 
adult hygiene and geriatrics. This is like 
the divisions of child hygiene and {"icdi- 
atrics which many state health depart- 
ments have now. 

People who are growing old do not 
have to be senile, that is, feeble in mind 
and body, any more than children have 
to have rickets. Dr. William F. King, 
director of the new division, points out. 
Helping men and women who are living 
longer to live better is, he says, the objec- 
tive of his division. 

Nbwb Letter, March M, 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Magnet Measures Amount 
Of Oxygen in Gas Mixture 

► PR(JF. LINUS PAULING, one of 
the best known of American chemists, 
has taken out patent 2,416,344 on a device 
that measures the relative amounts of 
oxygen in mixtures of gases. It depends 
on the known fact that oxygen is slightly 
attracted to a magnet, while most other 
common gases are repelled. 


The device consists of a pair of 
spheres connected by a slender rod, sus- 
pended l^etween the poles of a strong 
magnet by a filament attached to the 
middle of the rod. Response of the 
spheres to the magnetic pull is condi- 
tioned by the oxygen concentration; the 
amount and rate of their swing is regis- 
tered by means of a light beam reflected 
from a small mirror attached to the 
filament. 

Dr. Pauling has assigned rights in his 
patent to the California Institute Research 
Foundation. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, t9i7 

MEOICINB 

Emotional Tension Starts 
Trouble Like Sinusitis 

► ABOUT THIS TIME of year a good 
many persons suffer attacks of sinus 
trouble. Some of these cases arc prol>- 
ably the aftermath of a cold or other 
infection ot the nose and throat. Some 
of the cases, however, and probably par- 
ticularly those in which the trouble 
hangs on for months and keeps coming 
back, may l>c due to emotional tension. 

True sinusitis is an inflammation of 
the sinuses, which arc the air-containing 
cavities in and around the nose. Pus is 
formed and retained in the sinuses and 
must be drained out. Sometimes this can 
be done by shrinking the tissues with 
medicines, letting the pus flow out. 
Sometimes the doctor must insert a large 
needle into the sinus and wash the pus 
our. 

How emotional tension can bring on 
sinus symptoms, such as a stuffy nose, 
mucous discharge and headache, is ex- 
plained in a recent report from the Na- 
tional Hospital for Speech Disorders 
somewhat as follows: 

Tension results in disturbed activity 
of the autonomic nervous system. This 
system IS the body’s chief integrating 
mechanism. Tension working through it 
may affect the body generally, making 
you feel irritable and nervous, or it may 
affect just one part of the body. An ex- 
ample of the local effect is excessive 
sweating of the palms of the hands when 
a (person is tense and anxious. 

Instead of getting clammy hands 
when tense and anxious, some people 
may get what amounts to clammy noses. 
The membranes inside the nose may 
swell, causing congestion and stuffiness, 
or they may secrete an overabundance 
of mucus, or both. The person with this 
state of nose thinks he has sinus trouble. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, J9^7 


IN SCICN 

OPTICS 

Removing Reflections Gives 
Better Television Pictures 

► THE PROCESS that produced glare- 
less glass for military field glasses during 
the war is now used to give clearer, 
sharper television pictures, the American 
Optical Company revealed. 

The method removes light-consuming 
reflections from the glass face of the 
cathode-ray tube which serves as a screen 
of a direct-viewing home television re- 
ceiver. It also produces images of greater 
clarity when used with the projection 
type receiver. 

The reflections are removed by directly 
coating the face of the television tube 
with a chemical substance based on a 
silicon composition on which patent ap- 
plications have been filed. It is not neces- 
sary to disassemble the tube for the coat- 
ing process, or to apply the coating in the 
vacuum chambers used in earlier glare- 
removing methods. 

By reducing the reflections in the glass 
face of the tube caused by light in the 
room in which the television receiver 
is located, false images caused by reflec- 
tions arc eliminated, and more light is 
transmitted. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 19^7 

CHBMISTBY 

Use of Fluorine in Rubber 
Synthesis Improves Product 

► AN IMPROVED 'PYPE of synthetic 
rubber, especially well adapted for use 
in electric insulation, is the subject of 
U. S. patent 2,416,456. The inventor. Dr. 

L. Frank Salisbury of Wilmington, Del., 
has assigned rights to E. I. du Pont dc 
Nemours and Company. 

Hitherto, a special rubber for this pur- 
pose has been produced as a copolymer 
of chlorinated butadiene (chloroprcnc) 
With styrene. Dr. Salisbury substitutes 
chlorine’s oncc-wild chemical cousin, flu- 
orine, using essentially the same formu- 
lae and methods of preparation. The new 
compound has high resistance to the 
aging effects of sunlight and ozone and 
to the action of oil and other rubber 
solvents, remains highly clastic at low 
temperatures, and shows surprisingly 
high tensile strength. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 19^7 
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E riELOS 


RADIO 

Visual System Monitors 
Many Radio Channels 

► A VISUAL SYSTEM for simultaneous 
monitoring of many radio channels is 
covered by patent 2,416,346, granted to 
Ralph K. Potter of Madison, N. J., a 
Bell Telephone laboratories engineer. 
An oscilloscope, with the sensitive sur- 
face in a band around the equator of its 
spherical head, is kept constantly rotat- 
ing, while the beam that registers in- 
coming radio waves is deflected onto the 
luminescent area. 

Science News Letter , March 8, t9i7 

r.ENBRAL SaiNCB 

Successful Scientific 
Research Needs Freedom 

► HUUK-SCALE scientific operations, 
such as those that produced the atom 
bomb, are no guarantee of success in 
fundamental research. Prof. Henry W. 
Smyth, Princeton University physicist 
who wrote the first comprehensive ac- 
count of the production of atomic energy 
for military purposes, usually known as 
the Smyth Report, declared in an address 
before the Sigma Xi chapter of the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle. 

The titantic effort symbolized by the 
name, Manhattan Project, he pointed out, 
“was principally applied physics and 
therefore its successes in terms of organ- 
ization and direction have little bearing 
on the future of fundamental scientific 
research.” 

The first actual production of energy 
through nuclear chain reaction, he said, 
was achieved in an experiment on a 
laboratory scale in Chicago in 1942. In 
reality, it was done in much the same 
manner as it would have been done in a 
peacetime laboratory. 

Without underestimating science’s 
need for powerful research machines, 
Prof. Smyth continued, “it should be 
emphasized that freedom from too much 
direction or supervision appears to be a 
necessary condition for productive scien- 
tific research. 

“This freedom is meaningless without 
freedom of publication and of interna- 
tional exchange of information. It may 


be that the requirements of international 
politics will interfere with these condi- 
tions, but let us not have any illusions. 

“No amount of government financing 
or of organization and official correlation 
will automatically keep free imaginative 
research going. Men of first-class research 
ability will be stultified or more prob- 
ably will be diverted to fields of research 
where there are no restrictions. 

“The war period was a period of ces- 
sation of scientific research and a con- 
tinuation of a war atmosphere will pre- 
vent the healthy rebirth of scientific re- 
search.” 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 19},f 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 

Late Tomato Blight 
Makes Early Appearance 

► LATE BLIGHT is making an early 
appearance in Florida tomato fields, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This fun- 
gus disease, which devastated the com- 
mercial tomato crop in the East last sum- 
mer, started in the same state and 
marched up the map as the season ad- 
vanced. Some Florida growers have al- 
ready stated that their efforts to combat 
the new outbreak with highly-touted new 
organic fungicides have not l>een too suc- 
cessful so far. 

Tomato growers were caught off 
guard last year, because it had been a 
long time since weather conditions fa- 
vored an outbreak. This time they do 
not mean to repeat that costly expe- 
rience. They have been making heavy 
purchases of spraying apparatus and lay- 
ing in supplies of chemicals. 

Scientists at the state agricultural ex- 
periment stations have set up an intelli- 
gence service. They will gather informa- 
tion from the field and forward it to a 
clearing-house at the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, where it 
will be digested and put into bulletin 
form for prompt distribution. 

Forces of defense arc thus better 
armed and better organized than they 
were in last year’s disaster. 

It may turn out that these precautions 
are unnecessary. The blight fungus 
thrives best in damp, cool weather, and 
in warm, dry years docs not amount to 
a real menace. A study of its recent his- 
tory shows that its two severe outbreaks 
in the past seventeen years have come 
when prevailing temperatures during 
May and June have been below 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, with rainfall above 
normal. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 1947 


MDICINI 

Amino Acid Enters Black 
Cancer Mystery Solution 

^ SOME of the mysteries of black can- 
cers, called melanomas, may be solved 
through a new tool built in the Radia- 
tion Laboratory of the University of 
California. 

The new tool is a fundamental body 
chemical which has been synthesized 
with radioactive carbon. The chemical is 
tyrosine, one of the amino acids which 
arc building stones of proteins. Its syn- 
thesis with radiocarbon was accomplished 
by Dr. J. C. Reid working under Dr. 
Melvin Calvin, according to a report to 
Science (Feb. 21). 

Tyrosine may be involved in the black 
cancers, or melanomas. The cancers arc 
black because they contain a substance 
called melanin. Melanin gives the dark 
color to dark hair, skin and eyes. Tyro- 
sine may be the material from which 
certain cells of the body make melanin. 

The exact relation between tyrosine 
and melanin and melanomas and the 
reason why some melanomas lose their 
power to produce blackness may be 
learned with the tyrosine that can be 
traced through the hotly by its radio- 
carbon. 

Even more immediate practical use of 
tyrosine with radiocarbon may be made 
in the study of plants. Tyrosine or a 
close chemical relative plays a part in 
the blackening of potatoes and apples. 
More knowledge of this reaction and 
how to combat it may come from the new 
radiocarbon-tyrosine. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 1947 

BNCINBBRINO 

Low-Melting, Fusible Vents 
Localize Fires in Buildings 

► A NfWKL IDFA for IiK-ali/ing fires 
in large factory or warehouse spaces is 
embodied in patent 2,416,284, granted 
to Arthur L. Brown of Boston, assignor 
to the Factory Mutual Research Corpo- 
ration. His design calls for the incorpo- 
ration of panels of Iow-mclting-{)oint ma- 
terials, such as fusible alloys, rubber 
compounds or plastics, into the roof 
structure. The idea is that if a fire can 
quickly make a hole in the roof it will 
not spread laterally, nor will smoke fill 
the building, preventing effective ap- 
proach of firemen. 

Scienee Newe Letter, March 8, 1847 
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Your Chances at Betting 


MATlIKMATirs 


Gambling can be discussed as a matter of mathe* 
matics, but professional gambling does not offer as good 
odds as mathematical chances. 


By HOWARD D. GROSSMAN 

► LIFE is a gamble. Every time we make 
a choice or a decision, we gamble. Even 
marriage is a lottery. 

Betting is just one phase of gambling. 
In the matter of morality, mathematics is 
perfectly neutral. Gambling can be dis- 
cussed purely as a matter of numbers. 

Some of the greatest mathematicians, 
like the Frenchmen, Pascal and Fermat, 
calculated the chances of the gaming- 
table. Out of their discussions were born 
the great branches of mathematics: prob 
ability, statistics, theory of combinations 
and actuarial science. 

Probability is vital to lilc insurance, 
the study of heredity, prediction of the 
weather and a thousand other activities. 

When the odds in gambling are mathe- 
matically correct, the favorable and un- 
favorable chances are perfectly equal. In 
professional gambling, however, the mar- 
ket odds fall short of the correct odds, 
and your chances of winning are not so 
good. 

Some Money Lost 

From an alleged perjictual-motion ma- 
chine we get less energy than we put in 
because some of it is dissipated in fric- 
tion and heat. So from professional gam 
bling we receive less money on the aver- 
age than we bet because some of it is 
dissipated in the maintenance of gam- 
bling quarters, material and personnel. 

The thrill of gambling is a commodity 
that must be paid for. The differciuc 
between the market odds and the correct 
mathematical odds determines its aver 
age cost. 

In professional gambling the house 
usually withdraws the following percent- 
ages of the total money bet, redistribut- 
ing the rest among the gamblers: 
Roulette (French type, single zero) 3% 
Roulette (American type, double 


zero) - 5^,^ 

Chuck-a-luck 8% 

Sporting events with odds of 5 to 6 

on cither side--. 8% 

Horse races 15% 

Slot machines at least 25% 


Numbers racket — a gioss swindle. _ 50% 

The house takes its jierccntage of the 
money you bet as well as the money you 
win. This is more than the house per- 
centage of your winnings alone and has 
the effect of shortening the Lorreci odds 
by more than the house [^rccniage. 'Ehc 
smaller the correct odds, the sharper the 
cut. Thus if the house percentage is 10 
per cent and the correct odds are 1 to 1, 
the odds become only 4 to 5, a drop of 
20 per cent. 

An illusion prevails that a betting sys- 
tem increases one’s chances in gambling. 
In the popular system of doubling up, 
where you risk a dollar on an even bet 
like the toss of a coin and double the brt 
after each loss until you wiiH- if ever 
there always remains a small chance of 
losing a large sum. As the chance be 
comes smaller, the jx}ssible loss increases. 
I’his risk always exactly compensates 
for your near-certainty of winning $1. 

^rhe .superstitious faith in the magic 
of a betting system is founded on a mis- 
conception of the basic law of chance. It 
the numlx'r of heads in a series of throws 
really tended to equal the number of 


tails, then caih past tail thrown would 
have to increase the chance of a future 
head. But it is not the total number of 
heads tossed that tends to equal that of 
tails, but the percentage of tosses that 
tends to be equal. 

Consider the case of a man who, in 
to.s.sing a coin, gets heads the first 20 
throws, then heads and tails alternately 
thereafter. If he tosses the coin only 20 
times, only heads turn up. If he tosses 40 
times, his score is 75 per cent heads and 
25 per cent tails. But when he tosses the 
coin 1,000 times, only 51 [ler cent of his 
throws show heads and 49 per cent tails, 
or a fairly equal numlier of each. 

Long Series Improbable 

A series of 20 heads would be very 
rare. Yet when it comes both in theory 
and in practice, it will be followed as 
often as not by another head. A coin has 
no memory of how it fell on previous 
throws. 

An exceedingly long series of heads 
would be so improbable as to establish an 
imperfection in the coin. I'his would 
persuade an observant pcison to bet not 
on tails but on another head. Similarly 
a number that has turned up often at 
Monte Carlo is perhaps a better bet than 
one that has not. There is no future com- 
pensation lor the latter, while repetition 
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TAKING CHANCES — Large amounts are lost and won in gambling houses 
such as the one shown in the motion picture^ **Lady LuckJ^ 
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of a numl>er suggests a possible bias in 
the wheel. 

Other, more complicated belting sys- 
tems than doubling up are based on the 
principle of increasing one’s bet less than 
100 per cent after a loss and diminishing 
It after a win. In this way more money 
IS usually staked on winning l>ets. There 
IS even a curious system in which two 
partners make opposite bets m roulette, 
the net effect being the difTercnce of their 
bets on each play. 

Systems Do Not Work 

But none of these systems works. 
Every system carries a small thance of a 
great loss, and the smaller the chance, 
the greater loss. It will fail ]ust often 
enough and cost )ust enough to cancel 
all its gains. 

No mere combination or arrange- 
ment of bets can disturb the balance of 
lavorablc and unfavorable chances for 
each bet. No mathematical jugglery can 
lancel one iota of the total risk. You can 
only rearrange the hazards, concentrate 
or distribute them, hut not change their 
sum. 

Some gamblers feel it should be mathe- 
matically possible to distribute bets in 
a horse race so as to win, or at least 
break c\cn, no matter which horse wins. 
Market odds make this impossible. 

Consider a race between two horses, 
All Ahead and Blue Bell, the first of 
which would win twice as often as the 
second. Knowledge of their relative per- 
formances would result in twice as much 
money being bet on the first as on the 
second. 

Correct Odds 

The correct odds would be 2 to 1 on 
Blue Bell and .50 to 1.00 on All Ahead. 
If the track percentage were 15 per 
cent, the odds would become 1.55 to 1.00 
on Blue Bell and only .55 to 2.00 on All 
Ahead. 

When the odds are correct, you would 
break even if you l^t $2 on All Ahead 
all of the lime, winning two-thirds of 
the time, or if you bet $1 on Blue Bell, 
winning one-third of the time. But by 
stich betting at the above track odds, you 
would lose 15 per cent of the total amount 
l>ct. 

If you have $3 to bet on a race, you 
will break even regardless of the result 
if, when the odds are correct, you bet $2 
on All Ahead and $1 on Blue Bell. But 
at the above track odds, this system, 
which represents the l)est possible hedg- 
ing, will always result in the loss of 15 
ix^r cent of the total amount you bet. 


l.\eiy gambler leels that though his 
system may fail for any given number 
of bets, It IS bound to succeed eventually 
it he only plays it long enough. But to 
survive a long chain of possible losses 
reejuires an almost inexhaustible lortune. 

A j^erson with $^9 gambling fairly 
against with $1 will win the $\ a total of 
99 times out of 100, but the hundredth 
lime he will lose his whole $99. The 
small chance of a great loss inevitably 
recurs and restores the perfect symmetry 
between favorable and unfavorable 
chances. 

In professional gambling, the greater 
fortune generally belongs to the bank, 
'rhe inveterate gambler who is never con- 
tent with moderate gams or losses is in 
effect pitting his limited wealth against 
the relatively limitless rc.sourccs of the 
gambling bank, or even of society at 
large. Here his neai certainty of losing is 
counterbalanced by the fabulous fortune 
which he has one chance in millions of 
winning. 

On rare exceptions the odds might 
even favor the bettor. '^Ihc odds on a 
fight, for instance, might be 6 to 5 at 
one place and 5 to 6 at another because 
of the way the fans of the two fighters 
arc placing their bets. Then by betting 
$5 against $6 at each place, you arc 
lx)und to win $1. 

Bettors who maintain such inconsistent 
odds arc putting you in the position of 
thc> gambling bank. Collectively they are 
giving money away, and there is no 
mathematical argument against taking 


such money ii you arc e\cr lucky enough 
to find it. But these odds could not be 
maintained long in an open market with- 
out bankruptcy. In general, market odds 
fall substantially short of the correct odds. 

Similarly, if the odds on the same event 
arc first 6 to 5, and then 5 to 6, by betting 
$5 against $6 at each time, you are bound 
to Win $1 But you arc still flirting with 
chance. In making the first bet, you were 
making in addition a conccaleil bet that 
the odds would change in your favor, a 
bet whith you might have lost. 

In any gambling, the odds are slightly 
against the bettor because the money he 
may gam by an e\cn bet has a slightly 
smaller value to him than that which he 
may lose. This difference in value is 
negligible for small variations in his for- 
tune, but may become ruinous for large 
sums. 

Srirnrr Netra Letter, Afnrrh JUi? 

Hybrid varieties of popiorn arc popu- 
lar because they expand about one-fourth 
more than ordinary popcorn in popping. 

SPECIAL FOR STUDENTS 
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BACrmiOLOGY 

Nazi Try at Germ Warfare 


Underground movements to moke biological war- 
fare weapons could do considerable damage. Attempts 
would have been unsuccessful because of U. S. vaccines. 


In cold countries such as Alaska, crop 
plants seldom put their roots down into 
the soil more than eight inches, although 
plants of the same kinds penetrate tar 
deeper in warmer climates. 

Pocket mice, kangaroo mice, kangaroo 
rats and dipodomys are among small 
animals found in the sand dunes of 
Nevada; they live principally on the 
seeds of desert grasses and other vege- 
tation. 

Malta island, in the Mediterranean, 
has mysterious monuments and ruins ot 
stone-age temples that show it was in- 
habited many hundreds of years before 
Christ; it has also fossil remains of now 
extinct animals. 

England is producing a phenol-formal- 
dehyde coating for wood and metal prod- 
ucts that is claimed to be resistant to 
heat, moisture and chemical action, and 
offers protection against termites and 
marine borers. 



Photo Courtesy Kopperi Co., Inc., American 
Hammered Piston Ring Div. 


Spectrograms "Write’* Their Analyses 
With A Knorr-Albers Microphotometer 

Spcctrographic analysis is speeded by a 
Knorr-Albers Microphotometer, particularly 
when : 

1. Spectrograms contain lines of unknown 
metals. 

2. Comparatively large number of lines is 
present in spectrogram. 

3. Record of lines is wanted. 

For details see illustrated Catalog E-90 ( 1 ) . 
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► DEVELOPMENT of germ warfare 
weapons by an underground movement 
in former enemy territory, such as is re- 
ported claimed by Nazi dichards just 
rounded up by American and British 
occupation forces, is perfectly possible. 

A few fanatic scientists, working .se- 
cretly in an attic or cellar lal>oratory, 
could produce enough deadly germs to 
do considerable damage, if they could 
find ways of dispersing them on unpro- 
tected populations. Producing weapon.s 
of germ warfare does not recjuire the 
amount of space, money, manpower and 
materials needed to produce atom 
bombs. 

Nazis at Work 

Nazi scientists were working on bio- 
logical warfare during the war. This 
was disclosed at the Nuremberg trials 
of Nazi physicians as war criminals. 

The Nazi bacteriologists believed that 
the only way the Nazis could conquer 
the United States would have l:)een by a 
three-pronged germ attack against man, 
domestic animals and food plants. They 
realized that they were considerably be- 
hind the Americans in development of 
germ warfare, and wanted to speak to 
Hitler and get his support for further 
work on this line. 

The underground attempt to develop 
germ warfare weapons probably was an 
effort to continue the work begun dur- 
ing the war. Unless a great deal of prog- 
ress had been made since the war, it 
probably would not have succeeded. 
Documents at the Nuremberg trials 
showed that the Nazi bacteriologists had 
only one experiment which they con- 
sidered .so successful they need not re- 
peat it. In other words, they apparently 
thought they had one weapon ready for 
use if Hitler had been willing to use it. 

This weapon may have been rinder- 
pest. In that case, it was doomed to fail 
because American and Canadian scien- 
tists had developed a successful vaccine 
for protection against this devastating 
cattle plague. 

Plague and anthrax arc two diseases 
mentioned in reports of the underground 
movement just discovered. There is rea- 


son to believe we had defenses against 
these germ weapons also. 

Underground attempts to develop 
germ warfare weapons might well prove 
suicidal to the underground workers 
themselves. Elaborate precautions to pro- 
tect workers from the deadly germs they 
worked with were taken in our own bio- 
logical warfare station at Camp Detrick, 
Md. In spite of this, some cases of disease 
developed. It would be even harder to 
take adequate protective measures in an 
underground, perhaps poverty-stricken 
laboratory. 

The suicidal results might have ex- 
tended to the German civilian popula- 
tion if a weapon such as plague had 
l^en loosed against the occupation 
forces. While rats and lice for spreading 
bubonic plague may be controlled in oc- 
cupied Germany, pneumonic plague 
spreads directly from man to man and 
is highly contagious as well as highly 
fatal. Underfed German civilians would 
be as ready prey to its onslaught as the 
occupation troops. 

BW Failure 

Successful attack on growing crops 
could probably not be made by under- 
ground RW plotters. Growth-promoting 
hormones, which are the munitions of 
this kind of warfare, require rather elab- 
orate chemical setup to produce. Once 
produced, they have to be sprayed over 
wide areas to have material effect. The 
only practicable means for this is air- 
craft, and in considerable numbers at 
that. 

Even during the war, though the 
Nazis had excellent chemical manufac- 
turing plants and could have produced 
the hormones in any necessary quantity, 
they could not have attacked American 
crops because they lacked far-ranging 
aircraft to distribute the sprays. We had 
the chemicals, we had the planes, and 
if the war had continued into 1946 we 
could and would have attacked both 
German and Japanese crops with this 
new weapon. 

Seienet Nbwb Letter, March S, J9A7 

It is estimated that about one person 
in every 10,000 is an albino. 
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Usefulness of Bats 

► IF BATS FLKW in the daytime in- 
stead of at night, if they sang sweetly 
instead of merely squeaking, if they 
looked less like winged mice — in short, 
if bats were birds, doubtless people would 
like them better. Yet even in their un- 
loved, hobgoblin form, bats arc highly 
useful animals, rivalling, or rather sup- 
plementing, birds in their role as insect- 
catchers. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
SiH'lcological Society, Charles E. Mohr 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia called attention to the eco- 
nomic importance of bats. Many people 
already know that bats destroy enormous 
quantities of insects, especially moths, 
insects and l^ectles. However, one impor- 
tant angle may have been overlooked: 
since bats fly at night, when most insect- 
eating birds are asleep, they take toll of 
ncx'turnal insects that would otherwise 
escaiTc. 

All species of bats in this country arc 
insectivorous, and may therefore be rated 
as “good” animals from the human point 
of view. We do not have the shudder- 
causing vampire bats or the orchard- 
raiding fruit bats of the tropics in our 
cooler regions, so the aura of wickedness 
that has somehow attached itself to bats 
really doesn’t fit, so far as the United 
States is concerned. 

Bats* insect-destroying activities, like 
birds’, have sometimes been overrated. It 
IS unlikely that any insect species has 
Ixen destroyed, or is even kept down to 
minimal numbers, by either bats or birds. 
Uur living insect-traps, whether their 
wings be leathern or feathered, are use- 
i ul but are not the final answers to insect 
}>cst problems. For this reason, the much- 
publicized bat roosts that were erected a 


couple of decades ago, were foredoomed 
to failure in their mission as mosquito- 
control devices. 

Bats have a positive economic impor- 
tance as well as the negative one of in- 
sect destruction. As fish-eating birds 
leave heavy deposits of guano, valuable 
as fertilizer, on their island rookeries, so 
bats build up accumulations of guano on 
the floors of their cavern roosting-places. 
Mr. Mohr stated that something like 
$500,000 worth of guano has been taken 
out of Carlsbad Caverns alone. And dur- 
ing the War of 1812 and the Civil War. 
bat-guano deposits in Southern caves 
were important sources of saltpeter, nec- 
essary ingredient of black iH)wdcr. 

Science News Letter, March H, 191,7 
CKNKKAL SCIBNCB 

Scientific Talent Doesn’t 
Follow Parents’ Occupation 

^ SCIENTIFIC promise in young peo- 
ple has no discernible relation to what 
their parents do, it is disclosed by a study 
of the parentage of the 40 winners in the 
Sixth Annual Science Talent Search who 
gathered in Washington for the five-day 
Science Talent Institute. 

Businessmen and lawyers are among 
the fathers of the young men and women 
who represent the cream of this year’s 
scientific crop among high school grad- 
uates, but others list paternal occupa- 
tions as laborer, electrician, carpenter, 
tailor. Numerically the occupations arc 
listed as: eight businessmen, six teachers, 
three engineers, three lawyers, two in- 
vestment brokers. The following occcu- 
pations arc represented by one father 
each: clergyman, publisher, compositor, 
tailor, carpenter, biologist, laborer, elec- 
trician, plant quarantine inspector, well 
driller, motion picture writer. 

All mothers listed arc homemakers, but 
some arc able to carry on full-time )obs as 
well. Four of the mothers are teachers, 
and one each is occupied as dietitian, 
advertising director, editor, bookkeeper, 
factory worker. 

Six of the winners have only one par- 
ent living. Ten of the 40 arc only chil- 
dren; 20 have at least one brother or 
sister. Only one comes from a family with 
as many as four children. About 17% 
have parents who attended college. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 19i7 


Nose-prints of dogs corrcsjx)nd to fin- 
ger-prints of men; veterinarians say that 
every dog’s nose is different, and that 
their nose-prints are reliable for identify- 
ing valuable animals. 


ofnoB 

Infra-Red Rays Used 
To Examine Eyes 

► EXAMINING HUMAN eyes with 
invisible infra-red rays appears to be a 
new use for this type of radiation. 

The instrument and method used was 
described to the American Optical So- 
ciety meeting in New York by Dr. M. J. 
Koomcn and Dr. R. Touscy, with the 
U. S. Naval Research Lalwratory, and 
Dr. H. A. Knoll, now at the Ohio State 
University but formerly with the Naval 
Laboratory. 

The advantage of using this invisible 
infra-red “light” is that it does not dis- 
turb the eye under observation as do 
rays from ordinary light. The reflected 
rays form an image which is made vis- 
ible to the observer by use of a telescope 
similar to those used on Army sniper- 
scopes. 

The snipcrscope, attached to a rifle, 
shot out infra-red beams which were re- 
flected back by an enemy prowling in 
the dark, clearly outlining him in the 
receiving telescope. In examining the 
eye, the ray is used to measure the pupil, 
and the instrument is called an infra-red 
pupillomcier. 

With this device, the eye pupil appears 
dark and the iris bright. A lighted scale 
within It becomes superimposed upon 
lx)th pupil and ins in such a way that it 
IS jKissible to measure the pupil with 
considerable accuracy. The accuracy is 
limited largely to involuntary fluctua- 
tions and movements of the eye. 

Science Neiva Letter, March 8, OUT 


YOUR 

HAIR 

AND ITS CARE 

By Otcor L. Levin, M.D. 
and Howard T. Bthrman, M.D. 

NEW, REVISED. EXPANDED EDI TION— JUST OUTl 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice in thla book 
Two medical speciallsia have here pooled their 
knowledge to give you in plain language the up-to- 
date eclentlllc facta now available about hair. They 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
Mtlmulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problema, common and uncommon, aa. 

Dandrnff— gray hair— thinning hair— care of the 
ecaip ' baldneea—abnormal type* of hair ■■exceeetve 
olllneaa— brittle dryneea — ^helr falling eot— dafeetlen 
— paraaltea — hatr hygiene, etc., etc. 

Medical science la better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or. If It already exlata, to 
deal effectively with It 

"A worthwhile book full of important Information ** 
—Ohio State Medteel JoomaL 

Price IS.df, lacl. poctage, S-day-Money-Bock Ouraaiee 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc.. Dept. 0014:, BSl W. 19di 
Street. New York tl 
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A N rilROPOLOOY 

Earliest American Found 

Near Mexico City the remains of an unfortunate 
hunter were found by a geophysical prospecting method. 
Skull is estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 years old. 


► REMAINS of America’s earliest 
known human being, wiih age estimated 
at ten to fifteen thousand years, have 
been discovered near Mexico City 
through the use of a geophysical pros- 
jxrcting method borrowed from seekers 
after oil and ores. This triumph of the 
very new to find the very old was 
achieved by a tri-national scientific team 
consisting of Dr. Hans Lundberg, Cana- 
dian geophysicist, Dr. Helmut dc Terra, 
American geologist, and several Mexican 
scientists, o))erating under the auspices 
of the American Viking Fund, of New 
York. 

Dr. de Terra describes the skull as 
very primitive, with long, narrow shape 
as seen from the top, a low- vaulted cra- 
nium, and pronounced eyebrow ridges. 
Although he docs not undertake to clas- 
sify it on such short notice, these features 
do suggest such Old World primitives as 
Ncandcrtal and Peking men. Its esti- 
mated age in years, however, is consider- 
ably less than theirs. With the complete 
skull were some of the other skeletal 
lioncs. 

This earliest American apparently 
came to his end in the rush and excite- 
ment of an elephant hunt. His skull and 
bones were found buried under alx)ut 


three ami one-half lect of soil along with 
a great tjuantity of mammoth bones, 
tusks and teeth. The locality, near the 
town ol Texpexpan, was obviously the 
marshy shore ol a shallow lake in early 
post-glacial lime. Apparently this luck- 
less hunter's more lortunatc mates drove 
the elephant herd into the marsh, where 
the great beasts bogged down and per- 
ished. 

l^arlicT digs in the same Mcimty had 
turned up numbers of stone weapon- 
heads ol a primitive pattern, and similar 
artifacts base been lound with bones of 
elephants and other extinct animals in 
the southwestern United Stales; but this 
IS the first time that any part of a human 
being has e\cr been dug up at such an 
ancient site. It is the lind that archaeolo- 
gists have been awaiting for decades. 

The method used m locating the pres 
ent sensational find is what prospectors 
call eaith conductivity. It consists in send- 
ing an electric current into the ground, 
measuring the potential ol the soil at 
many surrounding points, and plotting 
lines of ec]ual potential. At the spot where 
the measurements .showed the highest 
resistance, the scientists made their first 
trial dig. 

They stiuck a bonanza. 

Science Neira Letter, March .V, 19^7 


Although credited by some Army 
sources with l)cing the twentieth rocket 
fired, the one shot over the desert re- 
cently, from which scientific instruments 
were success! ully parachuted to the earth 
from a high altitude, was actually num 
l)cr 19. First rocket of the senes was 
given a static test on the ground without 
actually being launched. 

In addition to the standard scientific 
instruments brought down by the para 
chute from a record altitude, fruit flics, 
a package ol seeds and cameras loaded 
with color film were carried by the 
’chute. 

Scientists hope to learn more about 
the effects of cosmic rays at high alti- 
tudes from the Iruit flics and seeds, 
while unique pictures ainl possible new 
knowledge of the up|)cr atmosphere arc 
expected Iroin the camera record of the 
descent. 

S'cience News Letter, March 8, t9h7 

MK.ItATlON 

Mexican Border Fence 
To Improve Patrolling 

► THF. 2,000-MILE line fence proposed 
for the Mexican boundary, as an aid in 
keeping foot-and-mouth disease out of 
the United States, is not expected to 
function all by itself. Its advocates ex 
pect the fence, if built, to make the job 
of the border patrol easier and more 
effective — but it will still have to he 
backed by vigilant human eyes and cars. 

I'he proposed fence (of which .short 
sections have already been built) is to be 
of the intervvAven, heavy spring-wire 
type often seen around factories. Its ten- 
foot height is neiessary in order to keep 
deer and antclojie, which arc potential 
carriers of foot-and mouth disease, from 
lumping over the top. It will also have 
to be securely anchored in the ground, 
to prevent peccaries, or wild pigs, from 
rooting their way under. 

The proposed fence is not to he 
thought of as a barrier against foot-and- 
mouth disease alone. It properly pa- 
trolled, it should do much to control 
smuggling, and particularly the entry of 
unauthorized immigrants, or “wetbacks”, 
wjio at present slip across the border in 
large numbers during the truck-growing 
and fruit-picking seasons. This illicit mi- 
gration is as little liked by the Mexican 
government as by our own, and anything 
that can be done to check it will be wel- 
comed by the Mexican authorities. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 19A7 

Soil rich in nitrogen is not suitable for 
newly rooted plant cuttings. 


ORONANCI 

V-2 Rockets Deteriorate 


► U. S. ARMY ORDNANCE is not 
having as much success firing German 
V-2 rockets as the Nazis who developed 
the weapon. 

I’hc Army at the White Sands, N. 
Mcx., Proving Ground has fired 19 of 
the missiles, armed with scientists* in- 
struments to gather data in the upper 
atmosphere. Of the 19 launched, five 
have failed to tlimb high over the desert 
in useful flights. 

This gives the Army rocket-firing 
unit a “batting average” of slightly less 
than 75% for its V.2 shoots, compared 
with a better than 80% success 
claimed by German experimenters at the 
Peenemunde Experiment Station on the 
Baltic, where the weapon was tested bc- 


lore its use again.st England in World 
War II. 

When the rockets were fired at 
Engltind, an estimated ^0% of them 
failed, but the Army program, which 
fires one rocket about evciy two weeks, 
is more comparable to the test flights at 
the Baltic station. 

Army Ordnance olficials believe the 
bad shoots are caused by deterioration. 
The rockets used in the New Mexico ex 
penments were taken in May, 1945, and 
virtually all of the intricate mechanisms 
arc retained intact for the peacetime .sci- 
entific firing. 

(jcrman scientists, who fired new rock- 
ets, believed the weapons would detcri 
orate quickly if not used. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will obtain theae hooka for you. Send 
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ADVANCES IN Carbohydrate Chemistry, 
Vol. 2-— W. W. Pigman and M. L. Wol- 
from, cds. — Atademtc Press, 320 p., iJlus, 
$6.60. An annual volume containing criti- 
cal reviews of special topics in the iicld 
of carbohydrates, including sugars, poly- 
saccharides, and glycosides, prepared by 
recognized authorities. 

Around the Garden — Dorothy H. Jenk- 
ins — Barrows, 206 p., illus., $2.50. A dis- 
cussion for month-by-inonth use of what 
ro do in the garden lor eye-catching re- 
sults 

lX)MESTic Heating in America — Report 
of a Joint Party from the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power and the Dept of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research — British ln~ 
formation Service, 152 p., paper, $1 A 
study of heating, cooking, and hot water 
supply in small houses m the U S.A. and 
Canada. 

Fscuela Aoricola Panamericana Year 
U(X)IC — Middle Amenta Information Ba- 
teau, 38 p., illus., paper, free. Dedicated 
to the first graduating class from this 
school which is spreading improved agri- 
cultural methods in the American tropics. 
(iuiDE Book lo the Ruins of Copan— 
Ciustav Stromsvik — CarneRte Inst, of 
Wash,, 76 p., illus., paper, $1. A conven- 
ient complete list of Mayan buildings, 
statuary and stele at this site. 

Indians Before Columbus — Paul S. Mar- 
tin, George I. Quimby, and Donald Col- 
lier — Umv. of Chhago Press, 582 p., illus,, 
$6. A history of the development of basic 
cultural trends among the pre-(.olumbian 
Indians of North America is tracc<l 
through 20,000 years. 

Physical Chemistry — Herschel Hunt — 
Crowell, 610 p, illus., $4 75. A college 
text on the fundamentals of physical 
chemistry emphasizing the mathematical 
formulation of ideas with selected and 
graded problems covering each topic. 

The Plastics Industry — Josephine Perry 
— Lonj^mans, 127 p, illus., $2. A readable 
account of the two branches of this in- 
dustry, the material manufacturers and the 
producers of finished articles, in non-tech- 
nical language for young people. 

The Problem of Odors in Institutions 
— Dewey H. Palmer — Hospital Bur. of 

— Stds. and Supplies, 11 p., paper, 50 cents. 
This tells the types and sources of odors 
in institutions and how to get rid iof them. 

Puerto Rican Paradox — Vincenzo Petrullo 
— Univ. of Pa. Press, 180 p., $3. An intcr- 
preution of the relationship today between 
Puerto Rico and the United States with 
suggestions for improvement. 
krport of the FAO Preparatory Com- 
mission ON World Food Proposals, 
Washington, D. C, USA, 28 Oct. 1947— 
24 Jan. 1947 — Pood and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of U.N., 84 p., paper, free. A 
statement of international proposab and 
agreements to raise nutritional standards. 


Rheumatic Fever, Childhood's Greatest En- 
emy — Herbert Yahres- Public Affairs 
Committee, Pamphlet No. 126, 30 p , 10 
cents. A comprehensive discussion of a 
pressing health problem. 

Semimicko Laboratory Exercises for 
High School Chemistry — Fred T. 
Weisbruch — Heath, 268 p., illus., paper, 
$1.48. A well planned manual resulting 
from practical classroom experience in 
adapting this cleaner and less expensive 
procedure for high schools. 

The Social System of The Modern Fac- 
tory; The Strike: A Social Analysis — ^W. 
Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low — Yale Univ. 
Press, Yankee City Series, Vol. 4, 240 p.. 
$3. The industrial history of *‘Yan]^ 
City" traced, showing the changed status 
of managers and workers, why the strike 
occurred, and how it progressed. 

The Theory of Functions of Rfal Var- 
iables — Lawrence M. Graves — McGraw- 
Htll, 298 p., $4. An exposition of the 
more fundamental and generally useful 
parts of this mathematical field, together 
with some theorems on implicit functions, 
differential equations, and Lebesgue and 
Sticltjes integrals. 

Thomas Alva Edison, Builder of Civiliza- 
tion — H. Gordon Garbedian — Julim 
Metsner, 231 p., illus., $2.50. This absorb- 
ing story of the **man of a thousand 
patents" should challenge teen-agers. 
Unitfd States National Commission 
for the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientifk, and C.ultural Organi- 
zation. Report on the First Meeting, 
September 1946 — Dept, of State Piibl. 
2726, U.S.— U.N. Info. Scries 14, Govt. 
Printing Office, 41 p., {xaper, 25 cents. The 
organization of America’s end of UNESCO. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 19^7 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

Fungus Injections Make 
Gum Ooze from Pines 

► BETTER YIELDS of turpentine 
and rosin can be obtained by deliberately 
inoculating the pine trees with spoics of 
a disease fungus at the time they arc 
tapped, Dr. George H. Hepiing, U. S 
Department of Agriculture plant path- 
ologist, has discovered in experiments at 
the Southeastern Forest Kxperiment Sta- 
tion in Asheville, N. C., according to 
Science (Feb. 21). 

He had noticed that pine branches in- 
fected with a species of Fusarium, one 
of the worst of plant-disease fungi, oozed 
quantities of resinous gum for a long 
time. It occurred to him to try induced 
infections on the slashes made on the 
tree trunks when the gum was wanted 


for production of naval stoics. 

He made mass cultures of the fungus 
and prepared a filtrate containing its 
spores. With the help ol a colleague, 
E. R. Roth, he brushed this onto slashes 
cut through the bark of a number ot 
trees, and into holes bored into the trunks 
of others. As a control, some of the same 
filtrate that had been boiled to kill the 
spores was applied lo other trees. 

The trees treated with the live spores 
yielded far larger quantities of gum, and 
continued the flow much longer, than did 
the uninfected control trees. Now Dr. 
Hepting is undertaking iurthcr experi- 
ments, to determine whether there arc 
any long-time ill effects on the trees that 
would offset the immediate advantages of 
using induced infection to get more gum 
with less work. 

Science News Letter, March S, 191,7 

/.OOLOGY 

Laughing Grave Robbers 
Come to Philadelphia Zoo 

► THE PHILADEI.PHlA ZOO'S latest 
additions include a quartet ot grave rob- 
iKrs, who arrived with peals of weird 
laughter. 

Zoo officials hasten to explain that their 
new grave robbers, four hyenas, arc actu- 
ally useful scavengers who do some of 
nature’s “dirty work” cleaning up the 
remains of dead and decaying animals. 
But the hyenas do get into graveyards 
oBce in a while. 

Two of the newcomers arc laughing 
hyenas, spotted animals from Africa 
with a weird, demoniacal laugh. The 
other two hyenas are striped animals 
found both in Africa and southern Asia. 

Arriving with the hyenas were two 
antelopes, the large and l>cautiful greater 
kudu and the rare blcsbok. Rounding 
out the strange animal party were a pair 
of scrvals, small Icopard-hkc animals 
from Africa. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 19^7 


OBSERVOSCOPE HNPIR 

SorntthtfiG new vndet lh« Storn 
TM Instrvmtnt thof pointi 
dlTRCtly to the ttor. R«quir«i 
np colcvfotiMf. A voluobi* old 
to IvoInMn, Stud«nU, Amo- 
tear Aitrenomen, Sceuti, Stir* 
vtyert, T«och«ri. ComtrvcfRd 
of ploitici; 7 In. high. 

Pric* MO®o 

Pa. 

W. H. RIDDING 

DIPT. Cll . SIOS NfWHAll ST. • PHIIA. 44, PA. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

// you want ntora information on tha donerihM hero, send a three-eent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETT EH, 171$ N St„ Waekingtan $» 

D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 35$. jfd reoeive this Gadget Bulletin without special roQuest each week, remit $1.60 for one year*e snUteeriptivn, 


^ FLY WALLETS that float are for 
fishermen who change flies tn midstream. 
They prevent a dropped collection of 
trout-bait from sinl^ing. These English- 
style fly and leader wallets are made of 
water-resistant corl(, and a transparent 
plastic through which the contents are 
visible. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1017 

^ QUARTER-ROUND trim for base- 
boards tn homes and offices is made of 
steel and is designed to hold electric wir- 
ing. It is installed without the use of 
nails or screws by means of spaced 
prongs on its under rear which are 
pushed under the baseboard. 

Science News Letter, March 8, J947 

MICROPROJECTOR, an inexpen- 
sive type for school use, throws on a 
screen a clear picture of a specimen 
mounted on an ordinary microscope slide. 
It also can be used as a microscope by 
looking through the front lens. A simple 
attachment converts it into a film strip 
profector. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1947 

WASHBOARD, designed for women 
living in small apartments, is made en- 
tirely of aluminum. It is approximately 
10 by 15 inches in size and weighs nine 
ounces. Rubber - tipped and rubber- 
stripped, it will neither slip nor mar por- 
celain wash stands. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1947 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Where were tho varlieBi-known Amerlran'e 
remains found? p. 168. 

ARTRONOMY 

Why does a Hlar suddenly burst forth into 
light? p. 140. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

What germ warfare weapons did the Nasi 
bacteriuloglsU try t>o develop? p. 166. 
CHEMISTRY 

How is fluorine in making synthetic 

rubber? p. 162. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

What are the principal differences between 
scientists concerning a Kational Science 
Foundation? p. 147. 
liUTHitMATICS 

How good are your chances at the race- 
track j p. 164. 

MEDUNE 

Wn Is saving legs from gangrene? p. 161. 
Wl^ does a "blue baby’s’* blood not con- 
tain enough oxygen? p. 149. 



© ELECTRIC TOOL for woodworkers 
and others has 56 interchangeable acces- 
sories such as abrasive wheels, drilh, 
buffing wheels and brushes. Housed in 
a shockproof plastic case with an alumi- 
num frame, the motor shaft extends to a 
metallic tool-gripping nose as shown tn 
the picture. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1947 

NEGATIVE hanger, for photogra- 
phers who do their own developing, is 
adjustable fpr the films ordinarily used. 
It is made of all- welded nickel-finished 


ORDNANCE 

Why have U. S. Army shots of the V.2 
rockets not been good? p. 168, 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

What part of the new camera does the 
work of a diy;kroom7 p. 148. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
How can the relative amount of oxygen be 
measured in a gas mixture? p. 162. 

PLANT PAIIIOIAIGY 

When does the late tomato blight thrive 
best? p. I,f3. 

POPHLAT^N 

How western civilisation rank In 

number In comparison to the population of 
the world p. Ji60. 


stainless steel, with a horizontal and a 
vertical movable cross-piece which are 
held where wanted by thumb screws. 

Scion tm Now» Letter, March S, 1947 

0 FIBER-GLASS automobile tires, of 
high-strength glass cord fabric, have been 
constructed and tested but are not yet 
ready for the market. Lighter than other 
tires, their particular advantages over 
other cord materials are high strength 
and resistance to heat. 

Scxence Ntwat Letter, March 8, 1947 

^ WATER-SHEDDER, a chemical 
compound which forms an invisible coat- 
ing over glass, plastics, paper and tex- 
tiles, prevents moisture from gathering 
on their surfaces. It can be used to pre- 
vent vacuum tubes from going dead un- 
der conditions qf high humidity, and has 
many other applications. 

Science Newe Letter, March 8, 1947 


Don^t Delay 

getting that Dew bMlk you want 
to read. Science News Letter will 
gladly obtain for you any American book 
in print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if price 
U unknown, change to be returned) and 
we will pay postage in the United States. 
For each free publication desired, send 
10c to cover handling. Address: 

Book Department 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N Sl, W. WaUiiiigton 6, D. C 



ZOOLOGY 

What good ara bats? p. 167. 
Where pvbliehed etmrcee are ueed the^ are cited. 
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GBNBRAL SCIBNCa 

Top Science Scholarships 


Products of the American "melting pot", Rada 
Demercc, geneticist, and Martin Karplus, ornithologist, 
received the Westinghouse Grand Scholarships of $2,400. 


► THE AMERICAN “melting pot” has 
protiucccl the nation’s top high school 
.scientists for 1947 — the daughter of a 
foreign-born American scientist and a 
boy whose family fled to this country 
when the Nazis invaded their native 
Austria. 

Vera R. Demercc, 16, Huntington 
High School, Huntington, N. Y., and 
Martin Karplus, 16, Newton High 
School, Ncwionvillc, Mass., hold West- 
inghouse (Jrand Science Scholarships of 
$2,400. I'hey were awarded the scholar- 
ships at the close of the five-day Science 
Talent Institute for the 40 winners of 
the Sixth Annual Science Talent Search, 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, 
admirtistered by Science Service. 

Rada 

Miss Demcrec, whose friends call her 
“Rada,” studied genetics in generations 
of fruit flies. She plans to enter Swarth- 
inore College to continue her work. 

It was a case of “like father, like 
daughter” for Miss Demerec. She hopes 
to continue the studies in genetics which 
won her the scholarship and follow in 
the footsteps of her father, Dr. M. 
Demercc, head of the Department of 
(ienetics of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington at Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y. Dr. Demcrec was born in Yugo- 
slavia, and Mrs. Demerec was lK)rn in 
Russia. 

Martin 

Among Mr. Karplus’ relatives are two 
of the world’s most famous refugees from 
Hitler’s conquests, the two German sci- 
entists who explained the way that ura- 
nium, under neutron bombardment, re- 
leases energy by splitting into other ele- 
ments. They are Dr. Robert Frisch, a 
second cousin of the Science Talent 
Search winner, and Dr. Lise Meitner, a 
more distant relative. 


Martin’s 20-ycar-old brother, Robert 
Karplus, is studying for a doctor’s de- 
gree in chemistry at Harvard University, 
and other members of his family have 
lx*en scientists. 

“I’m the ‘dope’ of the family,” mod 
estly asserts the nation’s top boy scientist 
for 1947. 

Young Karplus, whose studies of bird 
populations in New England won him 
the scholarship, turned down a chance 
to visit Mt. Vernon during the Institute. 
He stayed in Washington to observe the 
birds. 

Alternates 

Alternates for the $2,400 scholarships 
arc Irene Elizabeth Nagy, Bassick High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., and Milton 
Paul Ciordon, ('entral ! Iigh School, St. 
Paul, Minn. They will each receive $400 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

^400 Scholarships 

Other $400 scholarship winners arc: 
Norman Harkey Smith, University High 
School, Urbana, 111.; William Lee Mc- 
Lcish, Plainville High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; (jary Fclsenfcld, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York, N. Y.; Her- 
man Bidder, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul LcRoy Clokc, 
Orono, Me., High School; and Jerome 
Martin Eisenberg, Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Addlcman, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago, III., and Gustavus 
James Simmons, Sissonvillc. W. Va., 
High School, arc alternates for the $400 
scholarship awards. They and the other 
high school scientists among the 40 at- 
tending the Institute will receive $100 
scholarships. 

Mr. Simmons also was awarded the 
unused scholarship of the late John Tay- 
lor Hopkins IV, winner in 1946. 

Science Newa Letter^ March 15, 19J,7 


GRAND SCHOLARSHIPS OF ^2,400 
Demerec, Vera Radoslava, Huntington, N. Y. 
Karplus, Martin, Newtonville, Mass. 

ALTERNATES 

Nagy, Irene Elizabeth, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gordon, Milton Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

SCHOLARSHIPS OF ^400 

Nagy, Irene Elizabeth, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Biebcr, Herman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cloke, Paul LeRoy, Orono, Maine 
Eisenberg, Jerome Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Felscnfeld, Gary, New York, N. Y. 
Gordon, Milton Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 
McLeish, William Lee, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Smith, Norman Harkey, Urbana, 111. 

ALTERNATES 

Addleman, Mary, Chicago, 111. 

Simmons, Gustavus James, Sisson vi He, 

W. Va. 

Wilt, James William, Chicago, 111. 
SCHOLARSHIPS OF ^100 
Addleman, Mary, Chicago, 111. 

Biiggs, Marilyn Louise, Mt. Sterling, 111. 
Cooley, Robin, Albany, N. Y. 

Hersey, Anne, New York, N. Y. 

Self, Cecilia Maud, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Semiat, Paula B., New York, N. Y. 
Christensen, Dorothy Jean, Eugene, Ore. 
(.ole, Irwin Harold, Cliffside, N. J. 

Cooper, I.eon N., New York, N. Y. 

Emnck, Donald Day, Waynesfield, Ohio 
Gregory, Clarence Leslie, Jr., Greenwich, 
C^onn. 

Halverson, Phillip Carl, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Haugh, Eugene Frederick, Reedsburg, Wis. 
Hayes, John Richard, Clifton, N. J. 

House, Herbert Otis, Willoughby, Ohio 
Inman, Charles Gordon, Buffalo, N. Y 
Kamb, Walter Barclay, Pa.sadena, Calif. 
Kopple, Kenneth David, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mattuck, Arthur Paul, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miynard, Donald More, Na.shville, Tenn. 
McKenna, James, Lebanon, N. H. 

Pike, John Nazarian, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Radack, Herbert Brahm, New York, N. Y. 
Relyea, Douglas Irving, Perry, N. Y. 
Rennagel, William Robert, ^en, N. Y. 
Shappino, David Gordon, Washington, D. C. 
Simmons, Gustavus James, Sissonville, W. Va. 
Taylor, Leonard Stuart, New York, N. Y. 
Wilt, James William, Chicago, 111. 

Zemach, Ariel, New York, N. Y. 

THE JOHN TAYLOR HOPKINS IV 
AWARD 

Simmons, Gustavus James, Sissonville, W. Va. 
Judges: Dr. Harlow Shapley, Dr. Harold 
A. Edgerton, Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt 
and Dr. Rex E. Buxton. 

Sciehca News letter, March 15, I9aT 


TOP TEN — Left too right: Milton Paul Gordon, alternate boy for the top scholarship; the group visits the petro* 
leum division of the Bureau of Standards; Irene Nagy, alternate girl for the $2^400 scholarship. The top winners are 
(congratulated by Dr. Harlow Shapley, Dr. Vannevar Bush and Watson Davis. Some of the group are shown talk^ 
ing with Dr. Alfred Blalock. Winners of f 400 scholarships: Herman Bieber, Paul Cloke, Jerome Eisenberg, Gary 

Felsenfeld, William McLeish, and Norman Smith. 
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tiBNiRAL SCIBNCB 

Science for Its Own Sake 


Seek knowledge because it is good. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush urged the Science Talent Search winners at their 
awards banquet. 


► SCIENCE is a “regenerative system** 
which reveals new unknowns with every 
discovery made and each question an- 
swered, Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and chairman of the Joint Research and 
Development Board, told the nation’s 
outstanding high school scientists at the 
awards banquet of the Sixth Annual 
Science Talent Search. 

Dr. Bush, who headed the wartime 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, described his philosophy of 
science. 

Urging the science-minded high school 
seniors to seek knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake, Dr. Bush said the essential 
condition to science is “an intense, in- 
nate conviction that knowledge is good, 
that knowing is good, and that there- 
fore to increase knowledge by conscious 
willed exertion of the intelligence is both 
duty and high privilege.” 

While practical application of science 
may seem the most important thing to 
the general public, the scientist gets his 
greatest satisfaction Irom increasing 
knowledge, Dr. Bush explained. 

“In general,” he told the Science Tal- 
ent Search winners, “the knowledge out 


of which some practical advantage or 
benefit grows has itself been long in 
existence before the application is made — 
and this is true in general even in our 
own time of skill in applied research for 
a definite purpose. 

“Often, moreover,** the scientist added, 
“new knowledge comes to light at a time 
and in a way having no relation what- 
ever to possible applications.** 

Dr. Bush said the human has four 
great sources of strength on which to 
draw for his energy to carry on work; 
reason, imagination, physique and spirit. 

“In science the great draft is on rea- 
son,” he declared. 

The scientist also uses imagination in 
building a new theory, his physique in 
using apparatus and meeting the strain 
of long hours of concentration on a prob- 
lem, and his spirit often has a part in his 
work, the speaker explained. 

Warning his audience that “There are 
a lot of easier ways of earning a living, 
and sometimes a more cushiony living, 
m the material sense, than is the usual 
scientist’s lot,** Dr. Bush said, “science 
for the sake of science” is cause enough 
for the scientist to pursue his work. 

Science News Letter, March l!i, J9^7 


■DUCATION 

Colleges Lo^e Scientists 


► AMERICAN COLLEGES and uni- 
versities arc losing many distinguished 
scientists to industry and government. 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of 
the American Council on Education, told 
the Educational Conference luncheon of 
the annual Science Talent Institute. 

Dr. Brumbaugh and Dr. M. H. Tryt- 
ten, director of the Office of Scientific 
Personnel of the National Research 
Council, discussed peacetime scientific 
personnel problems. , 

Terming the equitable distribution of 
scientists “an especially critical problem,** 
Dr, Brumbaugh said that many scientists 
who left education during the war to go 
into positions in government and indus- 
try have failed to return to the colleges 
and universities, “because salaries and 
other conditions are less favorable in 


education than in government and in- 
dustry.** 

He said that heavy teaching loads are 
handicapping research in colleges and 
universities. 

The modern scientist, Dr. Brumbaugh 
declared, must be educated far beyond 
the laboratory. He must be educated in 
economics, government, the cause of ten- 
sions among peoples of the world, sys- 
tems of philosophical thought and the 
ideals that dominate peoples and nations. 

“Inasmuch as the day of splendid iso- 
lation of the scientist from the practical 
affairs of society has passed,** the educa- 
tor said, “the scientist must share with 
the economist, the political scientist, the 
anthropologist, the philosopher, the re- 
sponsibility for appraising the social 
effects of his inventions and discoveries.” 

Science Netce Letter, March 18, 1987 


FUN WITH SCIENCE— Mariin 
Karplus shows his ornithological rec- 
ords; Rada Demerec, genetic studies; 
Milton Gordon, synthesis of indole; 
Clarence Gregory, Jr; molecular 
weight determination; Irene Nagy, 
Penicillium cultures; Herman Bieber, 
electric power plant; Walter Kamb, 
pothole demonstration apparatus; 
Mary Addleman, extracts of chloro- 
phyll and dyes; Donald Maynard, 
collection of insects; John Hayes, 
homemade spectrograph; Leon 
Cooper, penicillin-resistant bacteria; 
Jerome Eisenberg, minerals collection. 
Read left to right. 
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Hoard of TruBtomB— Nominated by the Ameri- 
can AHeocmtion for the Advancement of Science: 
Edwin G. Conklin, American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Otis W. Caldwell. Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research; Willard L. ViUan- 
tine. Editor of Science. Nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences: Harlow Shapley, 
Harvard College Observatory ; Warren H. Lewis, 
WiaUr Institute: R. A. Millikan. California 
Institute of Technology. Nominated by the Na- 
Ttonal Research Council: Hugh S. Taylor. Prince- 
ton Univeraity; Ross G. Harrison. Yale Uni- 
versity; Alexander Wetmore, Secretary, Smith- 
Monian Institution. Nominated by the Journalistic 
Profession: A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening 
News; Neil H. Swanson. Executive Editor, Sun 
PapeH; O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee 
School of Journalism. Nominated by the E. W. 
Scripjie Estate: Max B. Cook. Scripps Howard 
Newspapers ; H. L. Smlthton, Executive Agent of 
£. W. Scripps Trust; Frank R. Ford, Evans- 
ville Press. 
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MEDICINI 

TB Vaccine Announced 

Vaccine made of dead tuberculosis germs has been 
found to be successful against TB germs in guinea pigs. 
More studies must be made before it is tried on people. 


► A NEW KIND of vaccine against 
tuberculosis is announced by Drs. B. J. 
Olson and Karl Habcl and Bacteriolo- 
gist Willard R. Piggott of the National 
Institute of Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

The new vaccine is as effective against 
tuberculosis in guinea pigs as the famous 
BC(r vaccine and seems destined to re- 
place the latter and be much more widely 
used. 

BCG, the only other effective vaccine 
against tuberculosis so far developed, is 
made of living tuberculosis germs. This 
has made many medical and health au- 
thorities fear to use it, though the germs 
have been grown in a way to make them 
lose their disease-producing power. 

The new vaccine is made from dead 
tuberculosis germs. They came from a 
patient in Tennessee and were a virulent 
strain. They were killed by ultraviolet 
light, following a method developed in 
wartime secrecy by Drs. F. Oppenheimer 
and S. O. Levinson of Chicago. Because 
the germs in the vaccine are dead, doc 
tors probably will not hesitate to use it. 

Whether it will be effective in protect- 


► FOUR LITTLE children with tuber- 
culosis of the lungs are apparently get- 
ting well after one month of treatment 
with streptomycin, medicine’s newest 
TB-fighting weapon. 

Instead of spending many months in 
bed in a hospital or sanatorium, waiting 
for healing to go on, these children have 
shown improvement after only one month 
of treatment. Their fever has gone down 
to normal. Their lungs have improved. 
They have gained weight. Tl^y have 
escaped the danger of a ge^ralized 
form of tuberculosis or of ha^ng the 
disease attack the covering of the brain 
and causing meningitis. 

The improvement in these four little 
patients, whose ages range from seven 
months to three years, is reported by 
Drs. Heyworth N. Sanford and Donald 


ing humans against tuberculosis is not 
yet known. More studies of the vaccine 
will be made before it is tried in humans. 
For one thing, the scientists want to find 
out whether it is effective against other 
strains of tulicrculosis germs. So tar it 
has only been tried against the strain of 
germs from which it was made. 

I'hree weeks after the last dose of the 
vaccine, the guinea pigs in the experi- 
ments were given a huge dose of viru- 
lent tuberculosis germs. They all got 
tuberculosis, but 50/' of them survived 
twice as long as 50‘^' of non vaccinated 
guinea pigs given the same huge dose 
of I’B germs. This was as good as the 
results with a single dose of live BCG 
vaccine and better than results with a 
vaccine from heat-killed germs, ultra- 
violet-killed BCG and three doses of live 
BCG vaccine. 

Why three doses of live BCG vaccine 
were less effective than a single dose of 
the same vaccine is another cjucstion tor 
which the scientists arc now seeking an 
answer. Details of the tests with the new 
vaccine are reported in Public Health 
Reports (Feb. 28). 

Science Newa Letter, March 15, 19 k7 


E. O’Brien of the Presbyterian-Rush 
Division of the University of Illinois in 
the Journal of the .Inter lean Medical 
Association (March 8). 

The children have all continued to 
improve after the streptomycin was 
stopped. It is only seven months since 
the first child was treated, so the doctors 
probably cannot yet say whether they 
will be “cured.” The streptomycin was 
given to the children every three hours 
for 30 days. 

Children tend to recover from tuber- 
culosis if they arc removed from the 
home where they were exposed to the 
disease and placed in good living con- 
ditions. But such improvement as these 
four made could hardly be expected 
alter only one month in a hospital or 
sanatorium. 


STS Winner Writes- 

"During the past three years my time 
has been spent in making intensive stud- 
ies in ornithology. This branch of zoology 
attracted me for two reasons — firstly, the 
possibility that birds offer of observing 
wild life close at hand during all seasons 
of the year; secondly, the presence of 
many intriguing unsolved problems in 
this field, such as various aspects of mi- 
gration, range extensions, and life 
cycles. The wor\ which I have done up 
to now consists of a systematic study of 
the class Aves, general observations in 
field ornithology, and finally an investi- 
gation of the life history and migratory 
status of a certain group of birds, 

"All the wor\ in ornithology which I 
have done up to now has been an intro- 
duction to the various aspects of the field 
and a practical background for college 
training in genuine zoological research. 
In the not too-distant future 1 desire to 
do some wor!^ on what if to me the 
most intriguing problem in ornithology 
— the so-called ^orientation ability of 
birds. Because of the advance made dur- 
ing the war in such fields as radar and 
infra-red radiation, many new means of 
attaching this mystery could be devel- 
oped and many large-seale experiments 
could be conducted. With these new re- 
search weapons I hope that I may do 
some small part in finding the answer 
to this unsolved enigma .” — From the 
essay of Martin Karplus. 


The drug which has compressed 
many months of treatment into one for 
these small patients was extracted from 
a mold-like organism found in the soil. 
Barely three years ago Drs. S. A. Waks- 
man, E. Bugic and A. Schatz of Rutgers 
University reported that they had suc- 
ceeded in extracting this chemical and 
that in the test tube it showed anti-TB 
action. 

Tests by Mayo Clinic scientists on 
guinea pigs and later on patients with 
tuberculosis showed it the most promis- 
ing chemical doctors had ever had for 
treating the white plague. At first it was 
available only in small amounts and at 
a very high cost. 

The cost of streptomycin treatment 
is still high and it is not equally suc- 
cessful in all types of cases. But results 
such as those reported are giving doc- 
tors more and more hope that they are 
finally on the road to conquest of tu- 
berculosis. 

Scianea Nawa Laitar, March IS, 19 A7 


MEDiaNI 

Streptomycin Scores Again 
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STS Winner Writes 

**As one of my scientific projects, I 
worl(ed on some fundamental genetic 
principles using Drosophila melanogas- 
ter (fruit flies), partly because I utanted 
to acquire the technique of handling 
Drosophila for wor\ I shall be doing 
next summer, and partly because these 
principles are so important that I want 
to understand them thoroughly. / got 
the * Drosophila Guide* published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, ob- 
tained some flies and was allowed to use 
space in the laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Genetics of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 

**The boo\s / have read and the lec- 
tures / have attended ma\€ me realize 
the scope of the new and growing sci- 
ence, genetics — the endless amount of 
research on every f{ind of organism that 
still should be done. 

During the past summer, I worked 
as assistant to Professor Th, Dobzhanshy 
from Columbia University, who was do- 
ing field worJ( on Drosophila pseudo- 
obscura in California. I am lool{ing for- 
ward to the time when my knowledge 
will be sufficiently broad to enable me to 
carry on original research which may in 
some way contribute to our knowledge of 
living things.** — From the essay of Vera 
Radoslava Demerec. 


^ DRILLING for oil in the ocean bed 
10 miles from the coast presents special 
problems, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers was told in Tulsa, 
Okla., by R. G. Watts of the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company. He described spe- 
cial design features used in a recent 
drilling. 

This company has Just drilled a 12,874- 
foot hole in the Gulf of Mexico 10 
miles from the Louisiana coast, the first 
operation of this nature so far from 
land, he stated. No production was ob- 
tained, but what oil men call **drilling 
directionally” from a whipstock set at 
about 10,500 feet is now under way. It 
IS lateral drilling, or sidewise drilling, 
from the original hole. 

Off-shore drilling is nothing new. 
Many producing wells arc found in the 
waters off California, Louisiana, Vene- 
zuela and other coasts. Drilling ten 
miles at sea requires new techniques, 
but similar methods will soon be used 


BOTANY 

Students Do Botany Winter 
Field Work at 10,000 Feet 

► A HARDY half-dozen botany stu- 
dents at the University of Colorado, to- 
gether with their young professor anti 
his wife, Dr. and Mrs. John W. Marr, 
are finding out what happens to moun- 
tainside vegetation in midwinter by go- 
ing out and studying it on the spot dc 
spite low temperatures and high wincL. 
One weekend each month, they climb 
to the University’s summer research 
camp at a 10,000-foot elevation in the 
Rockies, to make records of winter 
weather data and observe effects of ex- 
treme cold, drying winds, snow burial 
and other winter climatic factors on the 
trees, shrubs and Alpine herbs. 

Each student works on a separate re- 
search project, but they all keep within 
the same square mile, so that all may 
make use of meteorological data from 
the same instruments. 

In addition to their botanical work, 
the six students arc also receiving gooil 
training in skiing, snowshocing, fire- 
building and other arts of survival under 
Arctic-Alpine conditions. Dr. Marr is 
well qualified in this field, having done 
botanical work in Greenland and the 
Hudson Bay region. 

Seiettre Neuf§ Letter, March IS, t0i7 


in drilling two other wells, one 20 miles 
and the other 29 miles from the Louisi- 
ana shore. 

The depth of the Gulf where this 
”ten-milc” well is drilled is 16 feet at 
low tide. A platform was erected on 
piles during the past summer at an ele- 
vation of 20 feet above mean high water 
to give protection against high waves. 
The platform had to be larger than 
for near-shore drilling because greater 
space was needed for the storage of 
drilling equipment, mud, fuel oil, fresh 
water and standby units. The platform 
structure was built to withstand a pres- 
sure of about 800 pounds per square 
foot of exposed surface. 

Experience gained in drilling this far 
off-shore well will be valuable in other 
cases where the ocean bed will be ex- 
plored for oil in rough Atlantic waters 
and elsewhere. Geologists predict that 
petroleum will be found in the conti- 
nental shelf which projects many miles 



WHY ONE-SIDED?— Dr. John W. 
Marr, of the University of Colorado, 
is studying buds in an investigation 
of why some high altitude trees grow 
on one side only. 

under the ocean from the southeastern 
coast of the United Slates. Underwater 
explorations are now being made near 
the Bahama islands some 150 miles 
from Florida by scientists in diving- 
lx!lls mothered by surface vessels. They 
arc using so-called gravity and other 
instruments to determine if probable 
oil-bearing strata exist below. The final 
test, however, must be made by drilling. 

Science News Letter, March 25, 19k7 
ENCINBBRINU 

*Three-Speed” Electric 
Refrigerator Invented 

► A HOUSEHOLD refrigerator with a 
large dccp-frcczc compartment at the 
bottom, a higher-temperature compart- 
ment for the keeping of ordinary pre- 
pared foods at the top, and sandwiched 
between them a smaller compartment for 
freezing ice cubes, desserts, etc., is cov- 
ered by patent 2,416,777, issued to E. F. 
Schwcller of Dayton, Ohio, assignor to 
the General Motors Corporation. The 
refrigeration mechanism is in the base, 
and liquid refrigerant is circulated to 
the various compartments through scries 
of pipes. 

Seienee Newe Letter, March 25, t9i7 
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Ocean Oil-Well Problems 
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MIDiaNI 

Mold Chemical Checks 
Undulant Fever Germs 

► A CHEMICAL from a tan and brown 
mold found in the soil of a cattle inclo- 
sure may become a successful remedy 
for undulant fever. 

Discovery of this chemical is an- 
nounced by Dr. Grace A. Beal, Univer- 
sity of Chicago bacteriologist, in a report 
to Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine (Jan.). 

This disease which humans get from 
infected cattle and pigs has apparently 
been on the increase in the United 
Stales. Reported cases are 50% higher 
this year than they were last year. The 
disease is not often fatal but incapaci- 
tates its victims for long periods. Re- 
lapses are frequent. 

So far, penicillin and similar remedies 
from molds and other microlies have not 
been very successful in treating this dis- 
ease. 

The chemical Dr. Beal has discovered 
comes from a mold, probably belonging 
to the aspergillus group, which was 
found in the soil of an inclosure in which 
cattle infected with undulant fever germs 
were kept. SD-17 is the only name this 
mold has so far. When grown in arti- 
ficial media, the mold is tan on one side 
and brown on the reverse side. 

A small amount of the SD-17 chemi- 
cal, one part in 64,000 of diluting solu- 
tion, checks the undulant fever germs in 
the test tube. 

Further studies will be needed to de- 
termine whether it can stop the germs 
in animal and human bodies and 
whether it is safe to use as a medicine..It 
has not yet been obtained in pure form, 
and it may turn out to l>e the same as 
another mold chemical, citrinin. 

Snenee Newt Letter, March IS, 19i7 

DBNTIflTRY 

Life-Prolonging Diet 
Pays Havoc With Teeth 

^ A DIET that lengthens the life span 
and wards off cancer and degenerative 
diseases nevertheless plays havoc with 
the teeth. 

This finding, which points to a rela- 
tion between diet and teeth, is announced 
by a dentist and a nutritionist. Dr. Clif- 
ton A. H. Smith of New York and Dr. 
C. M. McCay, of Cornell University, in 
the Journal of the American Dental 
Association (March 1). 

Rats, not men, were the subject of the 


studies. The rats from the time they 
were weaned were kept on a diet so 
low in calories that they averaged only 
half the weight of control animals the 
same age on an unrestricted diet. The 
rats on short rations, however, lived 
about S0% longer than the controls. This 
effect on length of life has led Dr. McCay 
to advise humans: 

“Eat what you should; after that eat 
what you will but not too much of it.” 

Kidney diseases, heart disease, tumors 
and chronic pneumonia did not develop 
as soon in rats on the unrestricted diet, 
another scientist reported. 

As the retarded rats on the calorie- 
restricted diet got older, however, their 
teeth became more and more decayed. In 
contrast to the findings on the degener- 
ative diseases, such as kidney and heart 
disease, tooth decay in the rats seemed 
to be correlated with the period of be- 
coming mature or the establishment of 
adult body weight. 

The fact that the control rats on a non- 
restricted diet were relatively free of 
tooth decay points again, the scientists 
state, to a diet factor that may limit or 
control tooth decay. 

Science News Letter, March 15, 19^7 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Hawaiian Royal Feather 
Cape Can Be Seen in U. S. 

^ no AND IIWI feathers, secured in 
a net of olona fiber. That was the last 
word in the haute couture of Hawaiian 
society before the coming of the white 
man introduced mere pants and Mother 
Hubbard gowns. Only royalty might 
wear capes made of these rare red, black 
and yellow feathers. 

Four such royal feather capes have 
iKcn on display at the U.S. National 
Museum in Washington. They are a 
new acquisition, bequeathed to the 
Smithsonian Institution by the late 
Princess Abigail W. Kawananakoa, of 
Honolulu. They are beyond all price, 
for the art of making them is nov/ 
totally lost. 

The collection also includes a number 
of great wooden poi bowls, carved out 
of solid timber with stone tools. The 
largest is 84 inches in circumference 
and over 15 inches high, with walls 
less than one-half inch thick. Two of 
the bowls were once the property of 
King David Kalakaua, seventh monarch 
of Hawaii, who died in San Francisco 
in 1891. 

Spence Newe letter, March 15, 19 k7 
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■NOINaWNd J 

Electric Heating Unit j 

Keeps Windows Ice-Free 

^ TO KEEP windows clear of snow and | 
ice, C. E. Stroud of Ford City, Pa., and i 
Herman Marini of New Kensington, 

Pa., build up a series of transparent 
safety-glass panels, each with an elec- 
tric heating unit built in along its edges. 
Their patent, No. 2,416,778, is assigned 
to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

Science Newe Letter, March 15, 1947 

NUTRITION 

Calorie Need Debunks 
Pill-Sized Rations Idea 

► THE ONCE POPULAR notion that 
a man could get all the nourishment 
he needed for a day out of a pill-sized 
ration of chemicals or something ap- 
proaching that is debunked by latest 
studies of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Unless a man eats enough food to 
supply at least 1,800 calories per day he 
cannot retain from his food enough of 
the proteins essential for nourishment of 
his body tissues. The necessary proteins 
could be condensed into a ration of very 
small size, but the body needs calories 
from fats and starchy and sweet foods 
to utilize the proteins. Proteins are ordi- 
narily eaten in meat, eggs, fish, milk and 
cheese and beans. 

“Life raft” rations giving a minimum 
of food and water for survival over ex- 
tended periods are the aim of the Quar- 
termaster Corps studies, but they give 
useful knowledge for such civilian prob- 
lems as weight-reducing diets and the 
feeding of starving or semi-starving pop- 
ulations. 

Diets deficient in calories, the QM 
scientists find, cause a pronounced fall in 
the basal metabolic rate which includes 
Uie rate at which the body converts food 
into energy. This leads scientific support 
to observations made of underfed per- 
sons in Europe and elsewhere, who were 
able to perform less and less work as the 
deficiencies in their diet persisted. 

The fall in the basal metabolic rate is 
considered by scientists to be an indica- 
tion of the effort of the body to compen- 
sate for dietary deficiencies. 

Science Neve Letter, March 15, 1947 
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PHYSIOi 

Dummy Rocket to Test 
Guided Missiles on Ground 

► A DUMMY ROCKET, actually a 
“flight simulator,” is being constructed 
in a Yale University laboratory to test 
on the ground the devices that keep a 
guided missile in the air on its course. 

This dummy rocket will duplicate 
flight characteristics of a speeding rocket 
missile may miles above the earth. When 
it is completed, the guiding equipment 
to be used in any new type of rocket 
can be attached and tested in exactly 
the same maneuvers through which the 
rocket will be directed after launching. 

The control devices, necessary to di- 
rect a speeding rocket on a desired 
course, are complicated affairs. Impor- 
tant in them are vanes which can be 
manipulated to direct the flow of the 
escaping jet gases that power the rocket. 
Changing the direction of this discharge 
alters the course of the missile. 

The flight simulator is being con- 
structed by Yale in cooperation with 
the General Electric Company’s long- 
range research program at Schenectady. 
The device will couple an intricate cal- 
culating machine with a G£ mechanical 
arrangement driven by electric apparatus 
known as “servomechanism.” With 
these rapid deductions can be made 
relative to the complex motion of a mis- 
sile traveling at supersonic speeds. 

Science N€W§ LetUr, March 15, 1947 

MROICINI 

Scarlet Fever Patients 
Need Penicillin Treatment 

► ALL PATIENTS with scarlet fever 
should be given penicillin treatment, four 
Washington, D. C., physicians advise 
fellow doctors through a report to the 
fournal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (March 8). 

The physicians reporting are Drs. 
Harold L. Hirsh, Georgine Rotman- 
Kavka, Harry F. Dowling and Lewis 
K. Sweet. 

Good results with the mold chemical 
m treating 136 scarlet fever patients 
ranging in age from one to 41 years 
is the basis of their recommendation. 


Temperatures fall promptly when 
penicillin is given, the doctors found. 
Patients have fewer complications. 
There are fewer carriers of the disease. 
The penicillin was given to some by 
mouth and to others by injection into 
the muscles every three or six hours. 

The fact that it is usually given by 
hypodermic injection and must be given 
every few hours constitutes an obstacle 
to its use, in the opinion of two doctors 
from the Chicago Health Department, 
Drs. Archibald L. Hoyne and Rowine 
Hayes Brown. They report success in 
treating 116 patients with penicillin. 

Chief advantage of penicillin in this 
disease, they state, is the fact that fewer 
complications occur >vhcn it is used than 
when patients are given any other kind 
of treatment. 

Science Neica Letter, March 15, 1947 


nutrition 

German 1550 Calorie Diet 
Is Semi-Starvation 

► THE 1,550 calorics per day which 
Herbert Hoover reports is the basic ra- 
tion for millions of Germans in the 
American and British zones is a semi- 
starvation diet as defined by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. 

Diets providing caloric intakes for 
men of between 1,400 and 1,700 per day, 
with intakes for others in the com- 
munity at correspondingly restricted 
levels, represent a semi-starvation diet, 
this group of nutrition authorities has 
declared. 

An emergency subsistence diet, the 
same group stated, should provide at 
least 1,900 calorics per head per day. 
For a satisfactory maintenance diet, the 
board set a minimum of 2,200 calorics. 

There may be many Americans, how- 
ever, who do not eat much more than 
1,550 calorics per day. This is not to 
say that they should not eat more. 
Many would probably feel better and 
stronger if they did. Others may cat 
1,550 calorics a day or less because they 
arc on medically prescribed reducing 
diets. Such diets provide large quanti- 
ties of protein foods, like meat, eggs and 
fish, in proportion to sweets, starches 
and iat. They also include plenty of 
vitamins and minerals. 

Seienee Newt Letter, March IB, 1947 


ABR0NAUTIC8 

Psychologists Sook Simple 
Plane Instrument Panels 

► PSYCHOLOGISTS arc seeking to 
develop more simple instrument panels 
for airplanes which will give the pilot 
all the information he needs with fewer, 
less confusing dials to read. 

The University of Illinois department 
of psychology and Institute of Aero- 
nautics arc cooperating with the U. S. 
Navy in the project which may revolu- 
tionize the instrument panel on planes 
and help pilots. 

The job of the psychologists is to 
find the easiest and quickest way to 
tell the pilot the information he needs 
to know. Starting with a blank panel, 
the scientists will attempt to design a 
new system for keeping the pilot in- 
formed while he is flying his plane. 

New instruments or combinations of 
present instruments may result, and 
present dials may be replaced wjth glow- 
ing lights, charts, or even sound signals. 

Prof. Alexander C. Williams, Jr., who 
served as a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy during the war and is now re- 
search assistant professor of psychology 
at the University of Illinois, will head 
the psychological work on the new panel. 
He says modern plane panels have some 
dials which are difficult to read, some 
dials which give superfluous informa- 
tion, and some dials which do not tell 
the pilot enough. 

Science Newt Letter, March IB, 1947 

CHEMISTRY 

German Chemists Made 
Synthetic Cosmetics 

► GERMAN WOMEN had their face 
creams, perfumes, hair tonics and sham- 
poos during the war, thanks to German 
chemists. 

When foreign raw materials became 
scarce, or no longer available, these 
scientists developed substitutes. Many of 
them were based on synthetic glycol 
waxes, and oily materials extracted from 
wool fat. 

The methods are no longer secret. 
American investigators of Nazi war in- 
dustries have collected the formulas. 
American manufacturers of cosmetics, 
and others interested, can get a complete 
report on German Cosmetics from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce (Report 
PB-47526, $3 for microfilm). 

Science Newt Letter, March 15, 1B47 
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old Fiber Has New Uses 


Mechanical difficulties have delayed the use of na> 
ture's versatile fiber. Millions of dollars and much time is 
being spent on ramie's development. 


By AAARTHA G. MORROW 

► RAMIE, probably the oldest plant fiber 
u.sed by man, is one of the most prom- 
ising of the “new” textile fillers. Perhaps 
used in wrapping the mummies of an- 
cient Egypt, ramie is today an experimen- 
tal fiber upon which millions of dollars 
and man-hours arc lieing spent. 

It is not growth of this stinglcss ne^le 
that is holding back production, but lack 
of satisfactory mechanical metluKis for 
harvesting the plant, separating the fiber 
from the stems on a large scale and chem- 
icals for cleaning them. Many of these 
difficulties have recently been ironed out, 
or show promise of l)cing solved. 

Strong Fiber 

Ramie, the thin ring of fibers found 
just beneath the paper-thin bark of the 
plant, is one of the strongest of natural 
fil>ers. It is stronger than cotton, silk and 
even sturdy hemp. 

Ramie absorbs water more readily than 
cotton. It can withstand torsion better 
than flax or hemp, but less well than 
cotton or silk. The fiber is about equal 
to cotton in elasticity. 

When thoroughly cleaned of its nat- 
ural gums and jKctins, ramie’s beautiful 
luster resembles that of silk. It takes dyes 
well and holds color belter than most 
fabrics. 

Banknote paper, lyi)ewritcr ribbons, 
bandages, upholstery fabrics and carpet 
backing are a few of the uses visualized 
for hard-wearing, shrinkage-resistant ra- 
mie. Tire cord and yarn for insulating 
electrical cables present challenging fields 
for future o|Kration. Ramie is excellent 
for use in conveyor belts and industrial 
fabrics where wet strength is important. 
Sheets and pillowcases, toweling and 
draperies are also among the myriad pur- 
poses for which this fiber is suited. 

Ramie can be spun, woven or knitted 
on standard textile machinery. It can be 
used alone or in combination with cot- 
ton, rayon or wool. In combination with 
rayon, for instance, ramie promises a 
material for shirts and summer dresses 
that will nbsorh perspiration easily and 


dry again quickly. 

Unlike various other fabrics, particu- 
larly synthetics, ramie is much stronger 
wet than dry. Its tensile strength is some- 
times as much as 60% to 90% higher 
when wet. The advantage of such a fiber 
for maritime use is apparent; it makes 
good cordage, fishing nets and sails. 

Today ramie is grown commercially 
in China, Japan, Brazil and the Philip- 
pines. The crudely prepared raw fiber 
of China is known in international trade 
as “China grass.” Adapted to a semi- 
tropical climate with an abundant rain- 
fall on fertile soils, ramie is now being 
grown experimentally in the United 
States. About 3,000 acres of ramie arc 
growing at present, but rc|)orts indicate 
more will be turned over to the plant 
this year. Ramie fiber is just beginning 
to apjKar on the market, the delay being 
partly due to delays in mill construction. 

When mature, the plant is a straight 
stalk six to seven feet high, with few or 
no branches. From the upper quarter of 


the stalk grow large heart-shaped leaves. 
The stems arc small, only one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter at 
the butt end. 

Scratch off the bark and there will be 
found a thin layer of individual fibers 
lying directly beneath. Within the ring 
of fibers is the natural wood part of the 
stalk. After fraying a few of the fibers 
loose from one end of a dried stalk, a 
ribbon of fibers several feet long can be 
pulled from the stem. 

Stem Maturing 

When the green stems arc allowed to 
mature, they usually turn brown and 
begin to seed at the top. If the stalk is 
allowed to continue to grow past its top 
fibrous stage, the fil'jcrs become coarse 
and brittle. Knowing when to harvest 
the sterns is important if the fiber is to 
be obtained at its best, with greatest 
length and maximum tensile strength. 

Ramie is known botanically as Boch- 
mcria nivea. It belongs to the nettle fam- 
ily, but does not have the stinging hairs 
common among nettles. The plant was 
introduced into the United States about 
90 years ago. 

Experimental plantings have grown 



BEFORE SPINNING— Steps in preparing the fiber for spinning are illus^ 
trated by dried ramie stems, ramie ribbon, degummed fiber and fiber cut into 

twodnch lengths. 
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best in the muck soils of the Florida 
Everglades and fertile alluvial stream 
l>eds along the Gulf of Mexico. Ramie 
has also produced well upon fertile, 
heavily-irrigated soils in the Southwest. 

Although ramie can be grown from 
seed, it is usually propagated from pieces 
of root. Weeds must be controlled the 
first year, but after the second year the 
perennial usually becomes so well estab- 
lished that it crowds out other growths. 

Ramie roots send up a new growth 
each spring. If the stems arc cut during 
the growing season, which extends from 
April to November in Florida, a new 
crop immediately begins to grow and 
niay attain a height of live to six feet in 
about 6S days. Under favorable condi- 
tions three or four crops may be obtained 
each season for ten years or longer. 

'I'o collect stems enough for imme- 
diate hand cleaning in primitive indus- 
tries like thAsc in China, ramie has tra- 
ditionally been harvested by hand. In its 
natural growth, some of the plants ma- 
ture belorc others, and even parts of the 
same outshoot of one cluster will be of 
dilTercnt height and maturity. 

Machine harvesting in some cases in 
the past have resulted in inferior, non- 
uniforrn fiber. More recently, how’cvcr, 
t arcful cultivation and fertilization, use 
of su[x:rior ditching, draining and water 
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control, and overall good management 
has produced a more even, steady growth 
of plants. This has made mechanical 
harvesting practical. 

hxf^crimcntal work has been under- 
taken by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with state agri- 
cultural experiment stations to develop 
improved techninucs. 

Ramie Progress 

A number of companies are interestcil 
in the cultivation of ramie and arc ac- 
tively trying to improve the plant and 
its preparation. These include the New 
port Industries in co-operation with the 
U. S. Sugar ('orporation, with the 
largest commercial output, ami the Sea 
Island Mills, Inc. Others interestcil in 
Floriila developments arc Florida R.iinie 
I’roducts, Inc., and Ramie Mills of 
Morida, Inc. 

Ramie liber may be separated from the 
rest of the stalk, a process known as 
decortication, either while the stems arc 
still green or after they have dried out. 
In the Orient ramie fiber is scraped 
from the green stems by hand with crude 
implements, a workman separating only 
a few pounds of fiber each day. Need of 
an elFicicnt mechanical cleaner, so that 
the American industry can compete with 
cheap Oriental labor, has been one of the 
important factors holding back greater 
production of ramie in this country. 

Machines Used 

Machines designed to mechanically 
scrape away the bark and woody core 
from the filler are of two general types. 
Large, permanent dccorticators separate 
the fiber from stems grown on thousands 
of near-by acres, the stems being hauled 
some distance to the decorticator. But 
such installations require large financial 
investments. Transportation cost limits 
the area of usefulness although large out- 
put may offset haulage costs. Huge pro- 
duction machines also often iniurc the 
fiber badly. 

Smaller, portable machines can lie set 
tip in the field where needed. This is an 
advantage, for not only need the stalks 
be carried but a short distance to the 
decorticator or the decorticator brought 
to the stems, but the green waste can 
easily be put back in the field, necessi- 
tating but slight chemical fertilization to 
support the next crop of heavy vegetable 
^IHiM^th. Portable machines used hereto- 
fore, however, handled relatively few 
stems and called for many man-hours of 
work. 

Since ramie was introduced to this 
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STRIPPING STALK— A ribbon of 
ramie fiber is stripped from a green 
stalk on an experimental field of the 
U. S. Sugar Corporation. 

lounlry in 18SS, a nuinl>cr of machines 
have been designed. Many are based on 
hemp and sisal maihincs with slight ad- 
justments, others are developed specifi- 
cally for ramie. Toilay many new types 
of ilccorlicator are being designed and 
difficulties overcome. 

Several firms are particularly interested 
in the end use of ramie, including Col- 
lins and Aikman; Sea Island Mills, Inc.; 
Johns-Manville; and Silver Thread Co. 

A large prof)ortion of the ramie fiber 
is reduced to its ultimate cells, whereas 
flax, hemp and julc arc rarely broken 
down so far. I’bc ultimate cells of ramie 
are longer than those of any other plant- 
yielding filler utilized in textiles or cord- 
age. They average six to eight inches in 
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length, and range from 0.002 to 0.003 
inch in diameter. 

The natural gums, waxes and pectins 
of the fiber arc removed chemically. The 
ramie fiber coming from the dccortica- 
tor is alx)ut one-fifth to one-third gum. 
The gum content of the fiber is next 
reduced to about four per cent so the 
fibers will be permanently separated from 
each other and in good condition for 
yarn spinning, or the fibers may be dc- 
gummed at the spinning mill. Chemical 
processes for degumming ramie are as 
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Dr. Albert Elnatein Wrote as 
follows: 

*T was extremely pleased to 
receive your beautiful drawing 
which gives a vivid representa- 
tion of our solar system. I have 
hung It on the wall of my room 
to look often at it. It should, in 
my opinion, be printed and made 
accessible to all elementary and 
secondary schools in the country. 

*Tf you will permit 1 will try to 
interest educators in it 
**Sincerely yours, 

A. Einstein.” 


have never before seen the 
various features of the solar sys- 
tem and the earth shown so skill- 
fully.” — Dr. M. M. Leighton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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numerous and complex as the methods 
and machines for decortication. 

The quantity of ramie obtained from 
an acre varies greatly in the United 
States. During a good season permitting 
four cuttings, 30 to 40 tons of green 
stems and tops have been harvested. But 
fresh stems may yield only two to four 
per cent crude fiber, called ramie ribbons. 

From 100 pounds of green stalks and 
leaves containing a high percentage of 
moisture, 52 pounds of stalks stripped 
of leaves may he salvaged. When air- 
dried, the stalks will weigh about 10.5 
pounds. Only two to four pounds of 
decorticated fiber will be gotten from 
such a harvest, however, resulting in but 
1.2 to three pounds of degummed fiber 
as spun. 

Many ramie specialists feel their work 
is still too much in the experimental 
stage, and prices and competitive mar- 
kets too unsettled to make definite pre- 
dictions about the future of the fiber. 
But the number of acres planted in ra- 
mie is steadily increasing, indicating the 
faith of those working with this versatile 
filler. 

A THINGS of science unit containing 
specimens of ramie and the story of its 
development to a fabric may be obtained 
from Science Service, 1719 N St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 

Science Newe Letter , March 15, 1947 


MRDICINB 

Plutonism, Atomic Disease, 
Greys Hair, Causes Cancer 

► ADD TO THE DANGERS of the 
atomic age a new disease that causes 
greying hair, liver damage and bone 
cancer. 

It is called “plutonism” and the 
atomic bomb element, plutonium, which 
is poisonous, would be responsible. 

Workers in industries using atomic 
piles for power generation or other pur- 
poses will have to be protected against 
this new disease, just as workers in old- 
line industries must be protected against 
lead, mercury and other poisonous 
chemical elements. 

So far as now known, no human be-i 
ing has yet suffered from this disease, 
but its existence and its effects have 
been demonstrated through animal ex- 
perimentation. Dr. Austin M. Brucs, of 
the Argonne National Laboratory (for- 
merly the famous Metallurgical Lalx>ra' 
tory at Chicago where the first chain 
reaction was performed) reported the 
experiments and the danger to the con- 
ference on medico-legal problems spon- 


sored by the Institute of Medicine of 
Chicago, the Chicago Medical Society 
and the Chicago Bar Association. 

The acute form of plutonism is like 
the acute sickness that comes when the 
entire body is irradiated with X-rays or 
radium. In addition there is gross liver 
damage and shrinkage of the spleen. 
When injected into the veins, the chem- 
ical is at first concentrated in the liver 
and spleen and later is transferred with- 
in the body to the bones. 

Within a year after plutonium is in- 
jected under the skin, tumors may ap- 
pear at the site of the injection. Loss of 
hair, ulcers, and loss of limbs arc other 
effects. 

Reinvestigating radium. Dr. Brucs 
and his associates found that it not only 
causes bone cancers but also produces 
heavy calcification of the middle coats 
of the larger arteries. 

Yttrium, radioactive derium and 
strontium were among the other dan- 
gerous atomic fission products investi- 
gated. 

Science Newe Letter, March 16, 1947 
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Years ago Alexander Graham Bell dreamed of 
'a machine that should render visible to the 
eyes of the deaf, the vibrations of the air that 
affect our ears as sound/' He never realized 
that dream, but his researches led to the inven- 
tion of the telephone. 

Today Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
turned the dream into a fact — translating the 
sp)ken word into readable pictures. 

By this new invention of the Laboratories, 
the talker speaks into a microphone. Vibra 
tions of the voice are unraveled through elec 
tronic circuits, and then are reassembled as 
luminous patterns which travel across a screen. 
Each syllable of sound has a distinctive shape 
and intensity. 

Visible speech is still in its infancy, and is 
not yet available to the public. But educators 



hLiJiL. . 



SI E NS UNRA VULS SPEETSH 

Science unravels speech 

of the deaf are now evaluating it. Indications 
are that the deaf can learn to read the patterns 
and, by comparing the patterns their own 
voices make with the patterns of correct speech, 
can improve their diction. 

Patterns of visible speech also provide a 
means for analyzing and recording sound in 
the study of phonetics and of languages. Even- 
tually, visible sjx^cch may make possible visual 
telephony for the deaf. 

* This is but one of many contributions by 

Bell Telephone Laboratories to the understand- 
ing and control of sound. 



BILL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES exploring and inventing, devising and 

PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Spring Without Flowers 

► PUSSY-WILLOWS arc sure arouscrs 
of spring enthusiasm, alder catkins will 
be hailed as signs u£ the winter's ending, 
even skunk cabbages receive a friendly 
ncxl. Yet they are not the only harbingers 
of spring; plenty of plants that have no 
flowers to oiler us make their early-sca- 
son bows about now, and are worthy of 
at least a passing glance when we go 
for our first spring walks in the woods 
and fields. 

Perns we are apt to notice. Some 
hardy species have been with us all 
winter long, though the cold purpled 
their leaves. From among this dark 
foliage, as well as out of the dead and 
withered last-year leaves of other ferns, 
rise the fascinating “fiddle-heads’* that 
will uncurl soon into the light green 


YOUR 

HAIR 

AND ITS CARE 

Ry Ofcor L. Uvin, M.D. 
and Howard T. Bohrmon, M.D. 
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—Ohio BUte Medical Journal. 
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fronds of the new season’s growth. 

Ferns you arc likely to find every- 
where, though most of them prefer 
woodsy or brushy places. Open spaces, 
where they can get the benefit of full 
sunlight, arc the choice of the ferns* 
second cousins, the horsetails or scour- 
ing-rushes. 

For all their kinship to the ferns, 
horsetails are most un-fcrn-like in their 
appearance. Their cylindrical stems rise 
straight and uncompromising, with 
whorls of still, wiry branches that make 
them look like small skeleton trees. In 
one common species, spores are borne in 
cones on the tips of unbranched .stems, 
while the so-called “sterile” stalks are 
the only ones that have branches. 

Though they may look like little 
trees, they are trees without leaves. 
The whorls of branches contain all the 
plants' Vhlorophyll and are called on to 


do the work of leaves. Nor were the 
horsetail trees always miniatures. Ages 
ago, when coal was a-making, repre- 
sentatives of their division of the plant 
kingdom grew rankly to full tree 
height, and formed dense thickets in the 
still, damp forests of unrecognizably 
strange growths. These giants all be- 
came extinct, leaving only their meek 
little relatives to inherit the edges and 
corners of the earth that arc not wanted 
by better-adapted competing seed- 
plants. 

The second common name of the 
horsetail, scourmg-rush, has survived, 
the use that once gave it meaning. I'he 
very noticeable harshness of the plant’s 
stems is due to their high content of 
silica. A handful of this harsh herbage 
is a really elTcctivc abrasive or scouring 
material. 

SrifHce News Letter , March tr *, I ' ti ? 
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Allergy in Theory and Practice — 
Robert A. Cooke — Saunders, 572 p, illus., 
$8. This survey of the fields of allergies 
covers fundamentals, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment and includes complete etiology, path- 
ology, symptoms, differential diagnosis, and 
immunology for the more common ones. 

The Cultivation of Viruses and Ric.k- 
ETTSIAE in the CHICK EMBRYO — W. I. B. 
Beveridge and F, M. Burnet — British In^ 
formatton Service, Medical Research Coun- 
cil Special Report Series No. 256. 92 p., 
illus., paper, 70 cents. Containing much 
information concerning techniques in this 
field, this report is also an encouragement 
to introduce virus-work into the classroom. 

Tub Echo — ^Liha Van Saher — Dutton, 252 
p., $2.75. This interesting, fast-moving 
novel by a keen student of psychoanalysis 
is being widely acclaimed for its scientific 
accuracy. 

Handbook of the Trees of the North- 
ern States and Canada — Romeyn B. 
Hough — Macmillan, 470 p, illus., $5.50. 
A reprint of a standard volume on fce 
identification; illustrations of the tree to- 
gether with leaves, fruits or berries, bark, 
and transverse section of wood. 

History of Mfdical Thought — Richard 
A. Leonardo — Prohen, 92 p., illus . $2 A 
thoughtful essay on this neglected phase 
of medicine, showing the influence of 
philosophy on medicine throughout the 
ages. 

A History of Scientific English— Ed- 
mund Andrews — Richard R. Smith, 342 
p.. $7.50. Although the expressed purpose 
of this book is to trace the development of 
scientific idioms, it is also an interesting 
introduction to the subject of comparative 
philology. 


How to Sail; A Complete Handbook of the 
Art of Sailing for the Novice and the Old 
Hand — Carl D. Lane — Norton, 267 p , 
illus., $3. The numerous diagrams in this 
beginner's book answer all questions and 
teach the basic principles of handling sail- 
ing craft. 

International Council of Sc.ientific 
Unions, Vol. IV, Report of Proceedings 
July 22-24, 1946— F. J. M. Stratton, cd. 
— Cambrtdf!,e Untversity Prea, 127 p, $l 
This senes of reports in both French 
and English deals with the coordination 
of the activities of various International 
Scientific Unions and their responsibilities 
to UNESCO. 

Mammals of California — Lloyd Glenn 
Ingles — Stanford IJniv, Press, 258 p., illus., 
$4. Accounts of all species of mammals 
found in California, with keys for easy 
identification, range maps, and accounts of 
natural history. 

Man in Northeastern North America 
— Frederick Johnson, ed. — Published hy 
the foundation, Vol. Ill, 348 p., illus., 
paper, $2. These papers of the Robert S. 
Peabody Foundation for Archeology dis- 
cuss environment, culture in various as- 
pects, mythology, linguistics, psychological 
characteristics and physical types of man in 
this region. 

Mechanisms op Reactions at Carbon- 
Carbon Double Bond— Charles C. Price 
— Interscience, 120 p., $2.50. This book, 
the result of a cycle of lectures at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, represents 
the first of a series of Lectures on Progress 
in Chemistry; it reviews and correlates 
what is known and what is generally be- 
lieved about the subject matter. 
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The Organization and Administration 
OP A SPEaAL Library — Lucille Jackson, 
ed.— -Special Libraries Assn., Pittsburgh 
Chapter, 38 p., paper, 30 cents. Presented 
at an education course for librarians, this 
booklet outlines the steps and procedures 
for organizing an industrial, business, hos- 
pital or other type library. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Society — Luther P. Eisenhart, 
ed. — Publ. by the Society, Vol. 91, No. 1, 
136 p., paper, $1.50 Symposia cover 
America’s role in the growth of science, 
present trends and international implica- 
tions of science, and problems of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The Radio Amateur’s Handbook; The 
Standard Manual of Radio Communica- 
tion, 1947 ed. — American Radio Relay 
League, 152 p., illus., paper, $1.25. The 
text has been revised and rewritten in the 
light of present-day needs as a radio con- 
struction manual and training text for class 
or home study. 

ROOT Development and Ecological Re- 
lations OF Guayulb — Cornelius H. 
Muller — Govt. Printing Office, U. S. Dept. 
Agric. Tech Bui. No. 923, 114 p., illus., 
paper, 25 cents. The great interest in 
guayule as a source for rubber during the 
critical shortage instigated this report of a 
special research projea. 

Success on the Small Farm — Haydn S. 
Pearson — McGrauf-Htll, 285 p., illus., 

$2.50. Here is offered a specific program 
for making a substantial cash profit from 
a one-man farm of ten or twelve acres so 
(hat the farmer may provide his family 
with the necessities, comforts and minor 
luxuries of life. 

There Is No Mystery About Patents — 
William R. Ballard— 120 p., $2. 
In a condensed form, the fundamentals of 
(he American patent system aj-e presented 
to show how and why this system works 
to accomplish its intended purpose. 

War and Human Nature — Sylvanus M. 
Duvall — Public Affairs Committee, Pam- 
phlet No. 125, 32 p., illus., paper, ten 
cents. This discussion of an old problem 
concludes that the solution to a lasting 
peace is world-wide education. 

War Stress and Neurotic Illness — 
Abram Kardiner and Herbert Spiegel — 
Hoeber, 428 p., $4,50. This second edi- 
tion, completely rewritten, of *'The Trau- 
matic Neuroses of War” not only provides 
a systematic presentation of the nature and 
treatment of the disorder, but is also a 
contribution to our understanding of the 
mind in health as well as in sickness. 

Seienee Newa Letter, March 15, 1947 


''ACTKRIOLOOY 

New Antibiotic Isolated 
From Penicillin Mold 

*■ THREE BRITISH microbiologists, C. 
1- Coulthard, W. F. Short and Robert 
Michaelis, have isolated a new antibiotic 
irom the same mold that yields penicil- 
lin. Their product, covered by patent 
2|416,821, has been named notatin. 

Seienee Newe Letter, Mareh 15, 1947 
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I Edited by Morris D. Schoengold With the Collaboro- 
I tion of America's Foremost Chemical and Industrial 
/ Laboratories. 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE WORK HELPS YOU 
KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS IN SYNTHETICS 


The First Book of Its Kind in Any Language! . . . Here Are a Few of the 
Many Organizations that Helped Make This Volume Possible: American 
Cyanamid Co. * American Iron & Steel Institute • Armstrong Cork Corp. • 
Bakellte Corp. • Borden Co. • Colgate-Palmollve-Peet Co. • Commercial 
Solvents Corp. • Dow Chemical Co. • E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. • 
Eastman Kodak Co. • General Electric Co. • B. F. Goodrich Co. • Hercules 
Powder Co. • Monsanto Chemical Co. • Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. • Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. • U. S. Rubber Co. 


READ WHAT THESE LEADING JOURNALS SAY: 


''An invaluobla rafaranca book covor- 
ing products which hovo boon rocontly 
dovolopod to roploco criHcol motorials 
difficult or Impottiblo to obtain. It dit- 
cussos substitutos of Intorost to oil 
bronchos of industry . . . and plastics 
and othor synthotics which for yaors hova 
boon raplacing many of tho commonly 
known applications ^ motal." 

^Chemical and Engineering Newa 

"A first rota job basod on firsthand 
Information . . . not mar# listings, but tha 
whola story: Froparflat, Solubility, Substi- 
tufas, Usas, Procassas. In thasa days of 
unforosoan difficultlas and now problams, 
no chamist, rasaarch man or plonning 
manufacturar should bo without it. Wo 
rocommond It highly . . 

— Scfonco llluatrated 

"This now ond unusual book lists thou- 
sands of raw motorials, chamlcols, proc- 


assos, substitutos, synthotics, all In olpha- 
baticol erdar for oasy roforonco." 

^Southern Power and Induatry 
"To tho chomist this oncyclopodla oE 
row motorials, chomicals, procossos, sub- 
stitutos and synthotics, will prova axtrama- 
ly usaful . . . This, tha first compandium 
of Its kind, shows thot 'substitutos' ofton 
or# suporior to tho matorlols roplocod." 

— Scionfiffc Monthly 
"This uniguo oncyclopodio prosonts in- 
voluablo Information that is not avallablo 
avon in tha bast llbrorlas without thorough 
timo-consuming soorchos through tho Ht- 
araturo . . ." 

—Journal of Amorlean Madicof Aeeodatlon 
"This ancyclopadia should provo usaful 
to Industrial and laboratory ckomists 
who aro In saarch of now ond improvod 
mofarlals."— Scianco Newa Lottor 

. . Tha book facllitotas rapid daci- 
sions . . Ganarof Sloetrle Ravlaw 
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^ ALARM SYSTEM for frozen^food 
cabinets warns of rising temperatures 
before damage results. It is a special 
bimetal thermostat in electric circuit 
with a bell or a lamp. The contact re- 
mains closed at low temperatures and 
opens if the temperature rises, causing 
the alarm to operate. 

Saianoa Nawa Lattar, March IS, S$S7 

MOIST heat pad for headaches and 
muscle pains, \nown as a sinus pacl(, 
provides the moisture from its own 
water reservoir of cellulose material 
which needs refilling about once in ten 
hours. In use, a heavy-duty hospital 
sheeting slip cover protects the wet-proof 
pad and the patient. 

Sexanea Nawa Laitar, March ISt 1957 

^ PORTABLE dipping tan\s, with 
thermostatic controls, are built on the 
double-boiler principle. They roll on 
casters where needed to heat or melt 
wax, fats, paraffin, pitch, battery com- 
pounds and other substances. Heated by 
gas or electricity, they have a tempera- 
ture range from 100 to 550 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Scianea Nawa Laiiar, March 15, 1957 

ADHESION TESTER, to determine 
how firmly organic finishes stic\ to sur- 
faces, is a scratching device, shown in 
the picture. It is passed over a surface 
on its own tiny rollers, with prAbure 


' ' 



increases applied by a threaded sleeve. 
Adhesion is measured by the pressure 
needed to expose the base material. 

Scianea Nawa Lattat, March 15, 1957 

@ ARC LAMP, a completely new one- 
kilowatt high-intensity projection light 
for theaters with seating capacity up to 
800 persons, is adaptable for use tn all 
standard types of 35-millimeter motion 
picture projectors. One control adjusts 
the speed of the automatic carbon ficd. 

Science Nawa Latter, March 15, 1957 


^ HYDRAUUC PUMPS, of the axial- 
piston constant-displacement type, corfi- 
bine quiet operation with high pressure 
and high volume. Compact in design, 
and without thrust bearings, they have 
a unique two-piece shaft that, it is 
claimed, absorbs deflection and mini- 
mizes bearing wear. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, March IS, 2957 

^ COAL PLANER, a unique type 
found in German coal mines, shaves 
li^e a carpenters plane a 12-inch under- 
cut of coal on a sidewall as it moves 
along the face of the mine. It loads the 
debris into cars as it is loosened, and on 
its return trip loads the coal from the 
upper part of the face that has caved 
or been barred down. 

Setanea Nawa Lattar, March IS, 1957 
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Question Box 


AGRICULTURE 

What has delayed the development of 
ramie? p. 170. 

BOTANY 

To what {• the harshnesa of the huraetairi 
stems due? p. 174. 

CHUCI8TRY 

From what did German chemists make coi* 
ipetica during the war? p. 169. 

EDUCATION 

Why are eolleges losing scientists to Indue- 
try? p. 164. 

ENGINEERING 

How was an oil well drilled in the Gnlf of 
Mexico? p. 167. 


GENERAL .SCIENCE 

From what does a scientist get his g^eateBl'^^. 
satisfaction? p. 164. 

MEDICINE 

From what does the mold chemical that 
checks nndulant fever germs eome? p. 168. 

From what Is the new TB vaccine mado? 
p. 166. 

Is etreptomyein eaoally suecessfol in all 
types of oases of TB T p. 166. 

What is the result of plutonism? p. 172. 

NUTRITION .k' 

Why can a man not be properly nourished 
on plll-sised ratione? p. 168. 



Whara publiahad aamraaa are need thay are aitad. 
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WrUlNARY MBDICINV 

Bats Threaten Livestock 

Vampire bats^ south of the Mexican border, infect 
livestock with paralytic rabies when they bite them to get 
blood. All animals can be attacked. 


► FOOT-AND-MOUTH disease is not 
the only potential danger to Ameri- 
can livestock that lurks below the Mexi- 
can border. There is a paralyzing and 
killing disease called paralytic rabies, 
known to be carried by vampire bats, 
which inoculate their victims when they 
bite them to get a meal of blood. Ani- 
mals of all kinds may be attacked. 

Existence of two colonies of the.se bats 
within 300 miles of the Rio Crandc, 
much closer than any previously known, 
was reported by Charles E. Mohr of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, in an address before the Na- 
tional Speleological Society meeting in 
Washington. Speleologists are persons 
who make a special study of caves, nat- 
ural habitat of bats. 

One of the two caves reported by 
Mr. Mohr is 30U miles from the border; 
the other, which harbors a smaller varn- 
pire-bat colony, is only 2*50 miles from 
American soil. Mr. Mohr discovered both 
colonies while on a cave-exploring expe- 
dition in Mexico some months ago. None 
was found in caves closer to the Rio 
Grande. However, the species is known 
to l^e migratory, and may move closer. 
Also there is danger of its spreading the 
infection by biting other bats when the 
disease drives it mad. 

“Control measures,” said the speaker, 
“include vaccination of cattle, screening 
of human habitations, and destruction of 
infected bats. It is important, however, 
that no ill-conceived campaign be carried 
on against our useful Northern insectiv- 
orous bats.” 

Other diseases known or suspected to 
be bat-borne include yellow fever, scrub 
typhus, Chagas* disease, all affecting man, 
and a tropical trypanosome disease of 
horses known as murrina. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Mohr 
also made mention of a newly-disclosed 
war secret, reminiscent of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative of Samson’s destruction of 
the Philistines* wheat by loosing foxes 
with fireWands tied to their tails. Only 
in the modern version, bats bearing tiny 
incendiary bombs with time fuses weic 
to be released from special containers 
dropped from bombers. The bats would 
make for the nearest eaves, and of course 


start roof Hres. The trick actually worked 
when tried on a dummy village in the 
West. However, it was not used in com- 
bat. 

Science Newa Letter, March SS, J9J^? 

MBUICINB 

Constitutional Factor 
Helps Cause Colds 

► IF YOU HAVE a cold, as who 
docs not right now, maybe you can 
blame it on your constitution. Colds are 
caused by a virus of the germ family, 
but studies on some 700 school boys who 
had almost 5,000 colds over a period of 
years suggest to scientists that a consti- 
tutional factor plays an important part 
in the causation of colds. 

The studies were made by Drs. PVed- 
erick Sargent, Olive M. Lombard and 
Virginia W. Sargent at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and are summarized in the 
foiitnal of the Amertcan Medical Asso- 
ciation (March 15). 

Each boy tended to have the same 
number of colds year after year, though 
there was significant vaiiation from boy 
to boy in the number of colds each had. 
I'or the period of the study, the individ- 
ual Ixiys tended to vary more than the 
variation between years. This led the 
scientists to the view that a constitutional 
or an environmental factor plays a sig- 
nificant part in the causation of colds. 
Since the environment at Exeter Acad- 
emy does not vary much, the constitu- 
tional factor gets the blame. 

What the constitutional factor consists 
in is not known, but the scientists sug- 
gest further research on this point. 

Science Newa Letter, March St, 19i? 

MESICINR 

Anti-Germ Substance Holds 
Hope Against Diphtheria 

^ DISCOVERY in diphtheria germs of 
a new anti-germ substance that might 
become a disease remedy of the future is 
announced by Drs. J. N. DcLamater and 
R. f. Goodlow of the University of 
Southern California School of Medicine. 

The discovery almost belongs in the 


lost and found columns. Through the 
fortunes of war the new anti-germ sub- 
stance has been lost and in their report 
to Science (March 7) the Southern Cali- 
fornia scientists suggest to other .scien- 
tists a search for it in diphtheria germs 
they may have in their laboratories. 

I'he anti-germ substance was origi- 
nally found in diphtheria germs from 
a human patient which were being used 
for instruction at the U. S. Naval Medi- 
cal School. In test tube ex^riments, the 
substance checked the growth of a num- 
l)er of germs, including those causing one 
kind of paratyphoid fever. 

With the close of the war, one of the 
scientists was discharged from the Navy 
and the studies of the anti-germ sub- 
stance were interrupted. The diphtheria 
germs producing it had to be stored for 
eight months and during this period lost 
the ability to produce the anti-germ ma- 
terial. 

Drs. DeLamatcr and Cioodlow report 
its existence now because it is apparently 
the first such anti-germ material discov- 
ered in diphtheria germs and if a search 
is made, it may be found again. 

Science Newa Letter, March tt, 19Ji7 

TEXTILES 

Non-Woven Fabrics 
Have Great Strength 

► NON-WOVEN fabrics, with strength 
both lengthwise and crosswise, have 
l>ecn recently developed which are find- 
ing many household and other uses rang- 
ing from tapes to table cloths. Their 
strength is due to the rayon staple used 
and to the two directions in which the 
staple stretches. 

In this arrangement of the fibers, the 
non-woven fabric resembles woven cloths. 
Non-woven fabrics are essentially mul- 
tiple webs of rayon or other fibers in 
which the fibers are bound together by 
various means. The new type is a devel- 
opment of the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration in New York, in which the bond- 
ing is the result of blending adhesive 
fibers of cellulose acetate with non-adhe- 
sive fibers such as cotton, wool or rayon. 
*Heat and pressure are used to perfect 
bonding. 

In earlier non-woven fabrics, the rayon 
or other fibers have stretched in one 
direction as a rule. This gave strength 
in the direction of the fibers, but less 
strength in other directions. Rayon fiber 
is preferred in the new material because 
Its longer length and uniformity im- 
part greater strength. 

Science Newa Letter, March SS, 19^7 
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► THE DREAM of making shiny alu- 
minum mclal from a clay bank is coming 
true. 

E'or nearly four years an ex|)erimcntal 
plant at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been producing from kaolin 
(lay a raw material which is the practi- 
cal equivalent of bauxite, hitherto the 
only practical ore of aluminum. 

Dr. lames I. Hoffman, government 
chemist, was given the Hillebrand prize 
ot the Washington Chemical Society as 
evidence that his colleagues consider his 
process a major chemical achievement. 

There is now no practical limit to the 
amount of aluminum for a modern world 
that can lx* produced. Literally billions 
upon billions of tons of clay suitable for 
use in the Hoffman process underlie the 
southern states alone. It is the same kind 
ol white or cream clay that is used in 
coating paper and in some ceramic uses. 

Only about six years’ suj^ply of high- 
grade bauxite exists in the country ac- 
cording to a wartime estimate. The 
hurry-up development of a new process 
was begun as a hedge against the possi- 
bility that submarine warfare would cut 
us off from the British and Dutch Guiana 
bauxiic upon which the U. S. is largely 
dependent. 

Ml Ki.KkY 


^ MAKINCt a composite, living body 
out of two parts of bodies belonging to 
different animals, neither of which could 
live by Itself, is the possibility .seen by 
scientists in heart transplanting experi- 
ments j)crformed by Prof. N. P. Sinitsin 
of the Ciorky Medical Institute in Mos- 
cow. 

A frog in Prof. Sinitsin’s laboratory 
has now started its second year of new 
life with a transplanted heart. 

“I'his brilliant experiment,” com- 
ments Dr. W. Fried for the Soviet Sci- 
entists’ Antifascist Committee, “speaks 
not only of the possibility of transplant- 
ing hearts to cold-blooded animals but 
shows that animals continue to live nor- 
mally for a long time after the opera- 
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The primary barrier today to the use 
of clay in aluminum production is cost. 
'I'o produce clay of the needed purity by 
the Hoflman process costs about twice 
as much as high-grade bauxite under 
present conditions. 

In the Hoffman process the clay is 
first roasted, then digested with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, next filtered to remove 
the insoluble silica. The aluminum is 
obtained as hydrated chloride by adding 
hydrochloric acid gas. The rest of the 
jirocess consists of separating and wash- 
ing the aluminum chloride crystals, heat- 
ing them to drive off the chloride and 
then recovering the hydrochloric acid for 
reuse. 

Since It was developed as a govern- 
ment research, anyone will have a right 
to use the new process. 

Dr. Hoffman was given the prize 
in part because he helped make the 
atomic bomb by showing how ether could 
be used to remove the impurities from 
crude uranium. This is rated a top chem 
ical step in obtaining uranium for the 
bomb, but less can be said publicly about 
this work than alxiut the aluminum 
process. 

Science News Letter, March £2, 19^7 


tion.” 

Prof. Sinitsin has devoted the last ten 
years to the problem of heart trans- 
plantalion in cold-blooded animals. Two 
vears ago he slated in a report to Sci- 
ence Service that some of the frogs had 
lived over 100 days with transplanted 
liearls and did not show any differences 
in behavior from normal frogs. In the 
spring both males and females which 
had been oj^rated on went through a 
normal nuptial period which ended with 
spawning. 

He has also recorded long life in a 
number of frogs in which he trans- 
planted hearts of opposite sex. 

“Biochemical contrasts are thus seen 
to disap^^ear and alien hearts adapt 





GIGANTIC — Easily risible throuf^h 
smoked glass, this sunspot grew to 
be one of the fire largest on record. 
The photograph of the immense 
pock-mark disfiguring old Sors face 
was made on March 10 by Mrs. L. P. 
Day of the U. S. Naral Obserratory. 

fhem.selves to new tonditions,” Dr. I'ried 
states in reporting Prof. Sinitsin’s results. 

'Hic siictess of these experiments. Prof. 
Sinitsin jxiints out, depends on a proper 
Iced mg of the transplanted organs. For 
instance, diffusive, non-vascular feeding 
IS [Kculiar to the frog heart. 

Scieuce Ncw» Letter, March 22, 19^7 

GEOLOGY 

Earth Estimated to Be 
3,350 Million Years Old 

► EARTH’S AGE is about 3,f50 million 
years, according to the newest estimate, 
h was made by Prof. Arthur Holmes, 
University of Edinburgh geologist, on the 
basis of a careful re-examination of ra- 
dioactive lead ores from some of the 
oldest rock formations in the world. 

Most lead is radiolfegically inert, liut 
like almost all elements lead has iso- 
topes, or atoms of slightly different atomic 
weight titan the majority, and some of 
these isotopes are radioactive. They con- 
stantly give off atomic particles, and in 
the course of time liecome ordinary, 
non-radioactive lead atoms. From the 
proportion of these radioactive lead 
atoms in a given sample of lead-contain- 
ing mineral it is possible to calculate how 
long this process has been going on. 

Prof. Holmes’ newest estimate of the 
earth’s age has l>een communicated to 
the editor of British Nature. 

Seienee New§ Letter, March ti, 19 


nlEMlSTRY 

Aluminum in Banks of Clay 

Dr. James I. Hoffman received the Hillebrand prize 
for developing a practically limitless source of aluminum 
from clay. Process is expensive. 


Frog’s Heart Transplanted 
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BOaOLOOY 

Hungry Ruins of Greece 


► ONCE THE MOST powerful nation 
in the world, Greece today occupies the 
world’s spotlight as a hungry country 
with little hope of ever feeding her 
people. 

Main occupation of the 7,000,000 in- 
habitants of modern Greece is agriculture 
and the main product is wheat. Yet, even 
before the country was battered in World 
War II, the chief products which Greece 
bought from other countries were cereals 
and other foods. 

About the size of Alabama or North 
Carolina and shaped a little like Florida 
with the northern arm reaching cast in- 
stead of west, Greece is a mountainous 
country with many lakes and rivers. 

Only one-fifth of the land can be 
farmed, but three-fourths of the |>cople 
arc employed in agricultural pursuits. 

Greece will always depend on other 
countries for her fo^. 

Before the war Greece paid for food 
with exports of horticultural products 
such as tobacco and currants. Perhaps 
her most famous product is olives, which 
compete with those of other Mcditerra- 

DKNTI8TRY 

Treatment to 

► REGULAR USE of an anti-decay 
chemical treatment of the teeth of all 
children is now recommended by the 
American Dental Association. 

The chemical is sodium fluoride. It 
would be applied by the child's dentist 
in a 2% solution to the crowns of the 
teeth twice a year after a preliminary 
series of at least four treatments for 
each tooth. 

Because sodium fluoride is a poison, 
the treatment should l^e given by a den- 
tist who is in position to guard against 
the use of too strong a solution or other 
potential dangers. 

The treatment is advised as a general 
preventive measure, but docs not have 
any 100% guarantee that it will prevent 
tooth decay in all children. It has cut 
down the occurrence of decay as much as 
40%, dentists who have tried it have 
reported. 

The treatment is not effective on the 
teeth of grown-ups, so far as present evi- 
dence goes. 

Putting a sodium fluoride solution on 
children’s teeth to protect them against 


ncan countries on world markets. 

Buried in the rough terrain of Greece 
is a variety of important minerals. But 
Greece must depend on other countries 
for coal, and the minerals have not been 
extensively mined. 

The Greek peninsula is one of the 
leading sources of chromite from which 
comes the chromium of many types of 
high grade steel. Other minerals arc lig- 
nite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
lead, emery, marine salt and the famous 
Greek marble. 

The invasions and occupation of World 
War II, while part of the cause for 
Greece’s plight today, are an old story 
in the history of the country. Since the 
days of the “Glory that was Greece” 
2,500 years ago, probably no area in the 
world has seen so many wars. 

Battered and helpless, modern Greece 
is built on the ruins of one of the great- 
est civilizations in history. On these 
ruins today is one of the toughest prob- 
lems President Truman and other world 
leaders must face. 

Science Newe Letter, March ti, 19^7 


Check Decay 

decay follows the discovery made some 
years ago that children born and raised 
where the community drinking water 
contained fluoride had teeth relatively 
free from decay. In a number of commu- 
nities, fluoride is now being added to 
the water supply in the hope of reducing 
the amount of decay in the teeth of 
future generations of children. The direct 
application of the chemical to the teeth 
has been tried by a number of .scientific 
investigators, but until now dentists gen- 
erally have not used the method. Even 
now more study is needed to determine 
the hcbl frequency and method of using 
the treatment but results have been good 
enough so that the dental association is 
ready to advise all dentists to use it. 

The mechanism by which fluorides 
inhibit tooth decay is unknown. Current 
theories are that the fluorides provide a 
protective factor in tooth enamel and 
that the drug inhibits the growth of acid- 
producing bacteria believed to be a cause 
of dental decay. 

There is no acceptable evidence, the 
association has stated, that bone-meal 


preparations and tablets containing flu- 
orides now marketed as dietary supple- 
ments are effective in diminishing the 
incidence of tooth decay. 

Science Netoe Letter, March ff, 10 A? 


0HBII18TRY 

Packing Material Resists 
Corrosive Hydrofluoric Acid 

► PACKING MATERIAL resistant to 
the almost universal corrosive hydroflu- 
oric acid, is made by James D. Coving- 
ton of Dallas out of a mixture of talc 
and flake graphite. Rights in his patent. 
No. 2,417,351, are assigned to the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company. 

Science Newe Letter, March Mi, 2947 
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MDICINI 

Soviet Disease Weapons 

Russian scientists are working on prevention rather 
than cure of mental diseases. They have discovered how 
muscles respond to nerve impulses. 


► NEW WEAPONS arc being forged 
in the Soviet Union. They are against 
mental disease, not human enemies. They 
consist largely of kindness and under- 
standing. 

First hand reports of this and other 
scientific developments in Soviet Russia 
are given American scientists by Dr. 
Stuart Mudd of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Science (March 14). 

How muscles are chemically sensitized 
to nerve impulses transmitted through 
another chemical is another Soviet scien- 
tific discovery revealed in Dr. Mudd*s 
report. The sensitizing chemical is ade- 
nosine triphosphate. Small quantities 
heighten the excitability of muscles and 
increase muscular contraction. Large 
quantities have the reverse effect. The 
chemical is released with every muscular 
contraction. 

Patients with dysentery one day are 
well the next as a result of a treatment 
widely used by Soviet doctors. The treat- 
ment consists in doses of the germ-eating 
bacteriophage. 

Conditioning for mental health is fa- 
vored over psychoanalysis by Soviet psy- 
chiatrists. People conditioned to kindness, 
security and group solidarity will not 
crack mentally, is the Soviet theory. So 
they start the conditioning treatment in 
early childhood. Its effectiveness “was 
illustrated in a remarkable way at the 
Institute for Pediatrics in Leningrad,” 
Dr. Mudd reports. 

During the terrible period of the siege 
of Leningrad, this Institute of about 

2.000 students of pediatric medicine and 

1.000 child patients was for months un- 
der direct bomb and shell-fire. There 
were many direct hits and the windows 
were shattered three separate times. No 
mental breakdowns of the type labelled 
neuroses occurred in any of the patients 
during all this time. The director of the 
Institute, Dr. N. A. Mendeleva, attributes 
this to the confidence of the patients in 
those who cared for them, the calmness 
ot all the staff, and the fact that nothing 
was ever permitted to interrupt the rou- 
tine. 

The story of the spoon of tears gives 
j>onie of the spirit ot Soviet scientists. 


Tears contain lysozyme, an anti-germ 
chemical which is a sort of ancestor of 
penicillin. Soviet doctors use it to treat 
nose, throat and eye infections and as a 
spray in laryngitis. All the best singers 
are said to insist on it. The lysozyme is 
obtained from horse-radish and from 
egg-white. When Dr. Mudd asked one 
of the scientists, Prof. Ermoljeva, why 
they did not use the original source of 
lysozyme, tears, she answered; 

“In my institute there are not so many 
tears. Once I had tears and I remembered 
lysozyme and tried to catch the tears in 
a spoon, but then I had no more tears.” 

Science News Letter, March 9S, 19i7 

PHYSICS 

Face Mask, Respirator Save 
Day’s Heat Loss of Calories 

► A HEAT LOSS equal to the calories 
from a day’s food might be saved by the 
.Army’s new mask and respirator now 
l)cing tested by the Army Ground Forces 
Task Force “Frigid” at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and in the Antarctic. 

The respirator follows the principles 
of good power plant engineering. Engi- 
neers will recognize it as a heat ex- 
changer such as is used to recover the 
heat from gases or liquids before they are 
discarded up the chimney or down the 
sewer from power plants. 

The power plant in the body of a man 
exercising moderately at a temperature 
of 40 degrees below zero Fahrenheit loses 
heat equal to 1,730 calories in 24 hours 
in the breath exhaled from the lungs. 
Food supplying that many calories in a 
day is enough to maintain a sedentary 
worker in temperate climates. If the res- 
pirator is 100% efficient it could there- 
fore save the equivalent of a day’s food 
supply. Its actual efficiency will be de- 
termined from the tests now underway. 
It showed a “high degree of efficiency” 
in tests conducted under sub-zero tem- 
peratures at the Quartermaster Climatic 
Research Lalwratory at Lawrence, Mass. 

7’he respirator is light, simply con- 
structed and made of soft rubber to fit 
snugly about the nose and mouth. It is 
worn partly within and partly outside 



KEEPING WARM — Arctic mask 
and regenerator save about a day^s 
food in calories as proved by I/. 5. 
Army Ground Forces. U. S. Signal 
Corps photograph. 

the arctic face mask. The portion within 
the mask is held in place by the pressure 
of the mask. The section outside the 
mask consists of a cylindrical tube which 
is filled with metal wool made of copper 
or stainless steel. 

The metal wool absorbs the heat con- 
tained in the vapor expired by the breath 
and releases this heat to the inspired air. 
In this way, the upper respiratory tract 
and lungs of the wearer are protected 
against extremely cold air and body heat 
IS conserved. 

Science Netoa Letter, March 8, J9it7 

KNGINBWtlNG 

Steam Locomotive Powered 
With Novel-Type Rotors 

► A NOVEL Steam locomotive, with 
a power plant that is of neither turbine 
nor reciprocating type, has been patented 
by Benjamin C. Monroe of Tuscola, 
111. Power-converting elements consist 
of pairs of rotors, each shaped like a 
thick-waisted figure-8, meshing into and 
turning each other like a pair of tooth- 
less gears. Several of these, mounted 
on a common axle, insure a continuous 
flow of power. The whole set-up is en- 
closed in a casing that has a figure-8 
cross-section. 

iSctenee Newe Letter, March 88, 19^7 
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AERONAUTICS 

Fog clearing Idea Tested 

Fog dispersal system tested in Akron airport is not 
substitute for present landing systems but may serve as 
approach to lighting system. 


► THE I*X)(J DISPERSAL system just 
installed and now under test at the Akron 
airport is for the purpose of clearing fog 
from immediately above the landing strip 
but primarily to determine its usefulness 
as an approach lighting system. 

It is not intended as a substitute for 
instrument landing systems now being 
widely installed, but as an aid. These in- 
struments guide planes through heavy 
overcast and bring them to low altitudes 
correctly positioned for landing, but for 
the actual touch, pilots need to see the 
runway. A fog dispersal system lilts the 
celling over the landing strip, giving clear 
vision ol the paving. 

I'og dispersal is not a new idea. The 
installation in Akron is an improvement 
over earlier types devclojKd during the 
war and others developed since. It is a 
forward step in a system that w'lll lift a 
fog effectively, and at not too great a 
cost, and at the same time may serve the 
other purpose because of the brightness 
of the flames used to disperse the fog. 

The original fog disj^rsal system was 
developed in foggy England to enable 
bombers returning from missions over 
Nazi territory to make safe landings. In 
Its simplest form it consisted of two 
troughs of oil or gasoline extending along 
the sides of the runways, the fuel being 
lighted by torches. It was called FIDO, 
short for Fog Intensive, Dispersal (.)f. 
The heat created lifts the fog from a 
hundred to several hundred feet. 

In later systems pipes with spaced noz- 
zles were used, and then came electrical 
methods of igniting the flares when 
needed by means of a switch located in 
the control tower. The system in Akron, 
designed and installed by the Babcock 
and Wilcox Company, uses fuel oil at 
an unusually high pressure which assures 
complete atomization and combustion. 

This results in a brilliant flame of 
large area, having great fog-penetrating 
effect. The heat created is expected to be 
sufficient to clear the runway of fog, and 
it is thought that the fog-penetrating 
brightness of the flames may serve as an 
approach lighting system. It is a test unit; 
pilots landing at Akron will report their 
observations, and others flying over the 


port will report c^n distances at which 
the light IS found to be visible. 

Science Neive better, March SX, 19^7 

P H Y8ICS-CH EM ISTHY 

Physicist and Chemist 
To Receive Franklin Medal 

► THF SCIENTIST who directed the 
ojXTalion of the world's first chain-reac- 
ing pile and an English chemist famed 
for studies of the life processes of plants 
and animals arc winners of the 1947 
Franklin medal of The Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Enrico F'crrni, Italian4K)rn leader 
in the development of the atomic bomb 
and now a physicist at the Institute of 
Nuclear Research at the University of 
Chicago, and Sir Robert Robinson, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Oxford University, 
England, will receive the medals April 16, 
Dr, Henry B. Allen of the Franklin 
Institute announced. 

Dr. Fermi was awarded a Nobel Prize 
in 1938 for his studies of the physics of 
the neutron, while the English scientist 
was knighted in 1939 for his contribu- 
tions to the field of organic chemistry. 

Science News Letter, March Ji, 19^7 

IClITIIYOLOr.Y 

Airplanes Drop Lampblack 
In Attempt to Save Fish 

^ LAMPBLACK dropjxd from airplanes 
is being tested as a means of saving fish 
from drowning. 

The lampblack is to be dropped on icc- 
covered lakes to melt the ice and {xrmit 
air to reach the fish in the water Wow. 
Each year thousands of fish literally* 
drown when thick ice prevents oxygen 
from getting to the water. 

Strifis of lampblack, dusted on the ice, 
arc expected to absorb the sun’s rays and 
melt the ice. The experiments arc being 
tried on larger lakes in Wisconsin by the 
state Conservation Department after suc- 
cessful trials on small plots. 

Russians have used soot to remove 
snow from fields in a similar project. 

Science Newe Letter, March S2, 1047 



MOLECULAR STILL— Powerful 
enough to **JistilP* solids and liquids 
never before vaporized, this still, de* 
veloped by Gulf, creates a vacuum to 
evaporate substances into their molec- 
ular parts. 

t'HRMISTRY 

Compounds Evaporated 
By Molecular Still 

^ LIQUIDS and solids never vaporized 
before yield to a high-vacuum evaporat- 
ing process which is now being used 
to determine just what constitutes pe- 
troleum. 

The equipment used is called a mo- 
lecular still. It is a five-foot glass tower, 
in which the vacuum is obtained, with 
a complex system of electric leads, ra- 
dio tubes, mercury Wiler system, vac- 
uum measuring apparatus, and a series 
of vacuum pumps. The vacuum obtained 
has less than one billionth of atmos- 
pheric pre.ssure, it is claimed. 

Within this vacuum, solids as well as 
liquids can be eva|X)ratcd into their va- 
rious molecular parts: Oils, greases and 
waxes are divided into several hundred 
components with a degree of separation 
never before obtained. These compon- 
ents are made for various tests relative 
to physical and other properties. Results 
are expected to be used in refineries in 
the production of improved petroleum 
products. 

Science News Letter, March tt, 1947 
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BAL Hope for Arthritics 

Anti-war gas chemical makes gold treatments safer 
for those suffering with arthritis by relieving poisoning 
symptoms. 


► AN ANTI-WAR GAS chemical is 
making gold salts treatment for arthritis 
safer. More than that, it may lead to even 
letter treatment for rheumatoid arthritis. 

This newest hope for arthritics is BAL. 
The letters stand for British Anti-I^ewis- 
itc. Chemically, it is a kind of alcohol, 
2,3-diinercaptopropanol. Designed by 
British chemists to save soldiers in case 
of gasing with arsenic-containing lewis- 
ite, BAL turned out to Ik* a life-saving 
remedy for victims of bichloride of mer- 
cury and arsenic poisonings. 

Some arthritis patients have been 
helped by gold salts, but gold, like mer- 
cury and other heavy metals, is a poison. 
The gold salts treatment was dangerous 
because it was hard to gauge a dose that 
would help the patient but not poison 
him. 

BAL has l^en given to a dozen patients 
suffering from gold poisoning following 
gold salts treatment for arthritis. In all 
but one the poisoning symptoms were 
relieved. In that one, the rash and itch- 
ing was not affected by the BAL treat- 
ment. Two of the patients were seriously 
ill. “S[>cctacular recovery’* occurred in 
each of these cases. 

Details of this new use of BAL arc 
reported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (March 15) by three 
groups of physicians: Drs. Abraham 
Cohen of Philadelphia, Joel Goldman of 
Lewistown, Pa., and Alfred W. Dubbs 
of Allentown, Pa.; Drs. Charles Ragan 
and Ralph H. Boots of New York; and 
Drs. T.. Maxwell Lockic, B. M. Norcross 
and C. W. (ieorge of Buffalo. 

Hope of an even belter treatment for 
arthritis appeared in the report by Drs. 
Ragan and Boots. BAL, they found, 
seemed to cause an earlier relapse of the 
arthritis in patients who had been free 
of the disease temporarily following the 
gold salts treatment. Since BAL acts by 
reactivating certain enzyme systems in 
the body which have been poisoned by 
heavy metals, the gold salts apparently 
achieve their remedial effects by tempo- 
rarily suppressing processes which cause 
activity in rheumatoid arthritis. The New 
York scientists do not elaborate the point 
but it suggests that scientists may see in 


this work a lead to better understand- 
ing of arthritis and better treatment for it. 

Science News Letter, March, 22, 19^7 
BIOCIIBMISTRY 

Tomato Juice Knocks 
Out Athlete’s Foot Germs 

^ GERMS of athlete’s foot can be 
knocked out with tomato juice. Not the 
red kind that comes in cans, but the 
juice pressed from leases and stems of 
the tomato plant, chemically freed of its 
green coloring matter and concentrated. 
I'he active principle has been named 
tomatin. 

This discovery was made by three U. 
S, Department of Agriculture scientists, 
working at the Dcpartment’.s great ex- 
|K*riment station at Heltsville, Md. The 
men are Dr. G. W. Irving, Jr., Dr. T. D. 
Fontaine and J. W. Wood. 

Besides the athlete’s- foot fungi, toma- 
tin has been found eflcctise in stopping 
the growth of various other fungi and 
parasitic yeasts that cause disease in hu- 
man Ixings and animals, including the 


fungi that produce skin and scalp ring- 
worm. All tests conducted there have 
been on cultures of the organisms them- 
selves, in glass vessels. Clinical tests on 
actual human cases are now in progress 
at Duke University Medical School. 

Tomatin was discovered about a year 
ago, as a result of a search for the rea- 
son why some tomato plants arc resistant 
to fungus disease attacks and others arc 
not. It was abundant in resistant plants; 
susceptible ones had little or none of it. 

Since then, tomatin-like action has 
been obtained from the leaf juices of 
potatoes and green peppers, which arc 
botanical I y related to tomatoes, also in 
the juices of cabbages and sweet pota- 
toes, which are not. fuices of numerous 
other garden plants have also been te.sted, 
but have shown no activity. 

Science Neive Letter, March 22, i9A7 
TKXTILB CH BMI8TRY 

Impregnated Fiber Is 
Like Silk-Coated Cotton 

^ WIIAl’ IS in effect silk coated cotton 
is provided in a process on which Thomas 
C. Whitner of Elizal>eth, N. J., has ob- 
tained patents 2,417,388 and 2,417,389. 
He impregnates the cellulose fibers with 
a chemical mixtuic in which silk has 
been dissolved, then removes the chemi- 
cal vehicle in an acid bath, finally rins- 
ing out all residues with water. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 19M7 



THIRD LARGEST CYCLOTRON— Just placed in operation at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, this atom-smasher provides 200,000-volt **pushes** for the 
iotu circulating in the vacuum chamber, seen between circular tanks at right- 
Tanks contain 18 miles of copper coiled about magnet poles and cooled by 
467 gallons of cyclotron oils developed by Gulf Research- 
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OBNIBAl. SCIBNOB 

Dr. E. E. Day Tells House 
Committee of Science Need 

► SPEAKING for 68 scientific and 
educational organizations, President Ed- 
mund E. Day of Cornell University, 
chairman of the Inter-Society Committee 
on Science Foundation Legislation, told 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House, “We need a 
National Science Foundation to help pro- 
vide facilities and to help train scientific 
workers to use them.’* 

He declared the Foundation should: 

1. Provide for the support of basic 
fundamental research without reference 
to the development of immediate practi- 
cal applications. 

2. Be free to investigate problems in 
any scientific area and by any appropriate 
method. 

3. Provide for the training of young 
scientists. 

4. Coordinate scientific research and 
the development and utilization of sci- 
entific personnel. 

Dr. Day said scientists were more con- 
cerned over the caliber of the men chosen 
to head the foundation than the admin- 
istrative setup for the organization. 

“It is our feeling that the bill should 
not be so specific in details of procedure 
and organization as to hamper the ad- 
ministration in carrying out the objec- 
tives of the foundation,** he told the 
committee. 

Science Newe Letter, March ff, 19Ji7 

■LBCTRONIOi 

EDVAC II to Calculate 
Census for Government 

► WHEN THE CENSUS-TAKER next 
comes around, the chances are that the 
numerical facts you give him will be 
fed to EDVAC II, successor to ENT AC. 
The U. S. Bureau of the Census has just 
placed, through the National Bureau of 
Standards, a contract for the construc- 
tion of one of these newest of all elec- 
troijic computers that can out-Einstein 
Einstein. 

ENIAC, which has just been com- 
pleted, has already been made at least 
slightly obsolescent by EDVAC I, now 
under construction, because of its greater 
compactness and simplicity. And al- 
ready newer and better EDVACS are 
promised by the creators of this family 
of robot lightning computers, Dr. John 
Mauchly and J. Presper Eckert, Jr. 

Outstanding feature of these mechan- 


ical mathematicians is a tank of mercury 
in which they “remember** data that 
have been fed into them, and when they 
arc ready, on proper electronic signal, to 
deliver what they “know.** They can also 
modify the contents of their mercury 
memories upon receipt of later instruc- 
tions. 

The EDVACS, as well as their older 
brother, ENIAC, arc produced by the 
Electronic Control Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

Science Sewe Letter, March ti, 1947 

CHUIISTSY 

Industrial Chemistry 
Finds New Uses for Fats 

^ FATS, though at present in short sup- 
ply, arc likely to pile up into surpluses 
in normal times, and therefore challenge 
industrial chemists to find new and prof- 
itable uses for them. Dr. Anderson W. 
Ralston, chief research chemist of Ar- 
mour and Company, told an audience of 
his colleagues in St. Louis, after he had 
l^cen presented with the Midwest Award 
of the American Chemical Society. 

Until relatively recent times, about the 
only non-dictctic use for fats was in the 
production of soap and glycerin. Since 
glycerin constitutes only about a tenth 
of the total mass of fat, and fatty acids 
the other nine-tenths, the big problem 
is to find some use for fatty acids other 
than in soap. 

One new way of making fatty acids 
useful is to combine them, at high tem- 
perature, with ammonia, which results in 
the formation of a group of compounds 
called nitriles. These have many eco- 
nomic applications. 

Some of these compounds, especially 
lauronitrile, while odorless to human be- 
ings, seem to smell very bad to insects. 
Hence they can be used effectively in 
insect repellents. 

Nitriles arc also used as plasticizers 
for a variety of polymers, and their 
derivatives find wide uses as promoters 
of reactions in numerous industrial proc- 
esses. Salts of amines derived from ni- 
triles can be used in waterproofing build- 
ing materials. These salts are also used in 
flotation processes for separating valuable 
from useless constituents of minerals, 
especially in preparing potash and phos- 
phate fertilizers. Salts of amines with 
heavy metals have valuable disinfectant 
properties, and have found uses ranging 
from protection of seeds against fungus 
attack to preservation of iced fish during 
long-distant shipment. 

Science Newe Letter, March tt, 1947 



ORNITBOLOar 

Smallest Owls on Earth 
Found in California 


► CALIFORNIA’S admitted penchant 
for claiming the biggest things on earth 
has gone into reverse: a pair of the 
smallest owls on earth, hitherto not 
known west of the Colorado river valley, 
has been found in the Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument, about 125 miles due 
cast of Los Angeles, by two zoologists 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Dr. Loyc Holmes Miller and 
A. J. Van Rossem. 

Known as elf owls, the little gray- 
brown, yellow-eyed birds arc only about 
two and one-half inches long — rather 
smaller than most canaries. They have 
been known previously only from the 
desert country east of the Colorado river 
valley, where they nest in abandoned 
holes drilled by woodpeckers in the giant 
tree-cactus, or sahuaro. 

Science Newe Letter, March tt, iui7 

MDIOINB 

Better Artificial Arms, 

Legs, Made for Veterans 

► TWENTY THOUSAND veterans 
and 65,000 war workers will soon walk 
more easily and be able to use their hands 
and arms more skillfully and easily with 
the aid of new and better artificial arms 
and legs developed through two years* 
research by American surgeons, physi- 
cists and engineers. 

The new and better artificial arms and 
legs arc now ready for large-scale pro- 
duction and distribution. Dr. Paul E. 
Klopsteg of Northwestern University, 
chairman of the National Research Coun- 
cil’s committee on artificial limbs, an- 
nounced recently. 

A set of artificial arms that a person 
with both arms amputated above the 
elbow can fasten to his body without 
assistance is one of the developments. 

An artificial forearm with a wrist that 
will rotate in a 180-degree arc when the 
forearm stump is turned in an arc of 
only 70 degrees is another development 
of American research engineers. 

Science Newe Letter, March ff. 1947 
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OPTICS 

Optical Glass Claaned 
By Eloctron Bombardment 

► CLEANING GLASS by bombarding 
it with electrons is something new. It is 
a method of preparing optical glass for 
television mirrors before the reflecting 
fine film of aluminum is applied. 

This new opticabglass>cleaning process, 
which will have many other applications, 
is a development of Bausch and Lomb 
engineers, one of whom described it at 
the recent meeting of the Optical Society 
of America. 

The process is carried out in a vac- 
uum. The ground and polished optical 
glass is placed in a metal holder within a 
high vacuum bell, and bombarded with 
electrons from a tungsten filament simi- 
lar to those used in ordinary electric 
lights. When the filament is heated by 
the electric current, the electrons arc 
given off. Electrically, they are negatively 
charged particles, and they arc attracte<l 
with force to the metal holder of the 
glass and to the glass. 

Thus attracted, the electrons bombard 
the glass at a speed of several thousands 
of miles a second. They clean the glass 
of all moisture and other materials. After 
cleaning, the glass, still left in the vac- 
uum chamber, is coated with aluminum 
by an evaporation process. In this, micro- 
scopic particles of the metal arc evenly 
distributed on the glass in a very thin 
film. 

Scitnee Nbwm Lmtter, March ff, 19i7 

PHYSICS 

Microscope Attachment 
Photographs Specimen 

^AN ATTACHMENT for electron mi- 
croscopes, which enables the observer to 
watch and photograph changes in a spec- 
imen as its temperature changes, is cov- 
ered by patent 2,417,213, issued to Rob- 
ert G. Picard of Collingswood, N. J. It 
consists of a heating lamp in a cylindri- 
cal housing, to be thrust in through an 
opening in the electron microscope tube 
near the specimen, which will be heated 
fiy radiations focussed through a lens, 
(lights are assigned to the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 

Set«nf;« Ncw§ Latter, Mareh it, iH7 


ummsm 

Paralysis of Alcoholics 
May Bo Due to Arsenic 

►THE PARALYSIS that alcoholics 
with polyneuritis get may be due to 
arsenic, not alcohol. Studies suggesting 
this arc reported by Drs. Madelaine R. 
Brown and Jane L. Hastings of Boston in 
Science (March 7). 

The signs and symptoms of arsenic 
polyneuritis are so similar to those in 
alcoholic polyneuritis that the doctors 
decided to investigate the possibility of 
arsenic being the cause in l^th kinds of 
polyneutritis. Fourteen patients with al- 
coholic polyneuritis were consistently ex- 
creting significant amounts of arsenic. 
Alcoholics who did not have polyneu- 
ritis and patients with polyneuritis not 
due to alcoholism did not excrete more 
than an occasional trace of arsenic. 

The arsenic is not normally present in 
the body but is taken in with the food. 
It is possible, the doctors suggest, that 
the alcohol affects the storage of the 
arsenic which in turn contributes to in- 
terference with enzyme action in these 
already malnourished patients. 

Science Newe Letter, March it, J9A7 

MKDICINI 

Ticks, Bedbugs, Fleas 
Spread Undulant Fever 

► ONE OF THE MYSTERIES of un- 
dulant fever, serious incapacitating ail- 
ment which man gets from cattle, goats 
and swine, may have been solved in 
experiments by Dr. Raul M. Tovar of 
the Institute of Health and Tropical 
Medicine in Mexico City. 

Ticks, bedbugs and fleas, he has dis- 
covered, may spread the germs of this 
disease. 

Men, women and children may and 
often do get it through contact with 
infected cattle, goats and swine, or by 
drinking raw milk from infected cows 
or goats or eating ice cream made from 
raw, unpasteurized milk and cream. 

Occasionally, humans get it without 
having had contact with infected ani- 
mals or having consumed raw milk. 
How they get it in such cases has not 
previously been known. 

In studies leading, apparently, to so- 
lution of this mystery, Dr. Tovar put 
ticks, bedbugs and fleas on guinea pigs 
and, mice that had undulant fever germs 
in their bodies. The ticks, fleas and 
bugs became infected, getting the germs 
as they fed on the infected laboratory 


animals. When they fed on healthy 
guinea pigs and mice, they gave the 
germs to these animals. 

Bedbugs from bedsides of undulant 
fever patients in Mexico City and ticks 
from a region in the state of Guana- 
juato where the disease occurs rather 
frequently were found to be infected 
with the germs. 

The pests which were found natur- 
ally infected with the germs probably 
play an important role. Dr. Tovar states, 
in transmitting the disease from ani- 
mals to humans and in conserving it 
in nature. In his report to the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research (Jan.) 
he states: 

“The finding of naturally infected 
ticks justifies the complete cleaning of 
animals besides separating infected cat- 
tle to effectively control bovine brucellosis 
(the disease in cows).” 

Science Newe Letter, March it, 19 k7 

MBDICINI 

Urethane Is Hope 
For Leukemia Treatment 

► NEWEST HOPE for a chemical treat- 
ment of leukemia, deadly cancer-like dis- 
ease of the blood, is urethane, or ethyl 
carbamate. 

In trials on mice and human patients 
this chemical gives as good results as 
X-rays. The tremendously high white 
blood cell drops to normal, the enlarged 
spleen and lymph glands are reduced in 
size. 

Relapses, unfortunately, occurred in 
both mice and humans treated with the 
chemical. Some of the mice, however, 
held the improvement for almost two 
weeks after the urethane treatment was 
stopped. This is a relatively long time 
in mouse leukemia. The human patients 
have been treated too recendy for doc- 
tors to know whether the treatment will 
prolong their lives. The chemical treat- 
ment has the advantage over X-rays in 
that it can be given by mouth, though in 
some cases it had to be stopped because 
of the nausea it caused. 

Details of the mouse experiments are 
reported by Drs. Ruby M. Engstrom, 
Arthur Kirschbaum and Harry W. 
Mixer, of the University of Minnesota 
Medical School, in Science (March 7). 

The human patients were treated by 
Drs. Alexander Haddow, Edith Pater- 
son. Inez Ap Thomas, and Jean W. Wat- 
kinson in Manchester and London, Eng 
land. Results were reported in the Eng- 
lish journal. Lancet, 

Science Newe Letter, March it, 19i7 
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Lipstick Tube Broadcasts 


Radio station Fits into a lipstick tube and the receiv 
ing radio is on a tiny card. Many changes in radio are pre 
dieted from miniature developments. 


By RON ROSS 

See Front Cover 

► Watch for thc.se: 

A radio on a plate the size of a calling 
card. 

A broadcasting station with most of its 
com{X)ncnts small enough to fit into an 
empty lipstick container. 

C^heap. easily-changed plug-in assenv 
hlies for bigger home radios. 

Ordinary phone calls put through more 
than 100 times faster. 

Hearing aids a fraction of their pres- 
ent size. 

’•Printed Wire’’ 

All of these are coming along with 
even more im|X)rtant developments made 
possible with “printed wire/' sub-mini- 
ature tubes and midget batteries. 

Thanks to these new achievements, you 
will be able to broadcast from your own 
tiny radio station combining the “call- 
ing card radio” and the “lipstick broad- 
casting station.” Dr. Clcdo Brunetti, an 
electrical engineer at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washington, has 
broadca.st with the midget station and 
heard programs on the card-size receiver. 

The personal broadcasting and receiv- 
ing station will fit easily in a man’s coat 
pocket or in a corner of a woman’s hand- 
bag. 

Your powerful home radio of the 
future may made up of assemblies 
which plug in like modern radio tubes. 
Instead of the complicated wiring in your 
present radio, simple plug-in units will 
be used for easy repairs. There may not 
be any wires in tomorrow’s radio. 

A new hearing aid, using sub-minia- 
ture tul>cs and flat, printed circuits, is one 
inch high and two and one-half inches 
long, complete except for the batteries 
and car attachment. 

The time it takes to ring your num- 
ber when you dial your phone can be re- 
duced to one onc-hundred-and-thirtieth of 
the present time with a small “memory” 


circuit which may be fitted in the ordi- 
nary handset. The tiny circuit would 
transmit information to the central office 
one-tenth of a second after you lift the 
phone. 

These revolutionary developments in 
radio and electronics, some of which may 
be on the market in a few months, are 
being developed from a World War II 
aebievement. Thousands of complete ra- 
dio broadcasting and receiving stations 
were shot from guns and o^^ierated suc- 
cessfully to bring down enemy planes. 

Scientific Achievement 

'rhe radio proximity fuze, also known 
as the VT (for variable time) fuze, ranks 
second only to the atomic bomb as a 
wartime scientific development. The fuze 
exploded anti-aircraft shells at the mo- 
ment when they would do the most dam- 
age to enemy planes. 

Small enough to fit into a lew cubic 
inches, the tiny radio stations had to be 
rugged enough to be shot from guns or 
dropped thousands of feet in bombs. 
With its tiny radios, the proximity fuze 
increased the effectiveness of anti-aircraft 
batteries of the Allies in several crucial 
struggles during the war. In peacetime, 
the processes which made it possible to 
cram a radio station into a shell fuze 
may revolutionize manufacturing tech- 
niques and bring countless new conven- 
iences. 

Silver Ink 

The tiny radios and broadcasting sta- 
tions of the proximity fuze used “printed 
wire.” Instead of copj^r wires, such as 
those used on your radio, flat lines of 
silver ink, a solution of fine silver or 
silver oxide, were stencilled on a small 
ceramic plate. Another .stencil operation 
used a carbon solution to “print” on the 
resistors. Tiny tubes were soldered onto 
the flat circuit and small batteries sup 
plied the power for the liny radio. 

That was the proximity fuze. Since 
the war ended, Dr. Brunetti and his asso- 
ciates in the Ordnance Development Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Standards have 


developed new processes for “printing” 
wire and other materials have replaced 
the ceramic plate. 

The “calling card receiver” has cir- 
cuits painted on a plastic card two by 
five inches. Two inches are turned under 
to produce a radio two inches wide and 
three inches long. It has four tiny tubes. 

One Inch Tubes 

Radio tul^s have been developed which 
arc one inch long and only one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. These lie flat on 
the plate as soldered onto the “printed” 
circuit, instead of standing upright as 
the lubes do in your radio. 

Power for the portable, card-type re 
ceiver comes from small batteries, thus 
far the largest part of the equipment. 
But scientists and battery manufacturers 
are at work on even smaller jx)wcr pro- 
ducers than the tiny hearing aid batteries 
Dr. Brunetti uses in showing his radios. 

The pocket radios will be embedded 
in a clear plastic for protection. A s|>c- 
cial plastic, known as NBS (for National 
Bureau of Standards) Casting Resin, has 
been developed especially for the minia- 
turization program. 

Plastic Protection 

Transparent, it is a lightweight plastic 
w’hich guards the radio against shock or 
weather. “Potted” or cml^dded in this 
clear plastic, your pocket radio will be 
able to withstand rough treatment. 

T'hc plastic-enclosed radio can be tuned 
several ways. There probably will be no 
dial. A flat strip of metal which can be 
slid through a grooved slot or even a 
pin -like piece of metal may be used. 

For less than you pay today for repairs 
on a small radio, you will be able to buy 
a new one. But a radio protected from 
shock and weather will not need to be 
replaced very often. It is more likely to 
be lost than damaged. 

Dr. Brunetti’s lipstick broadcaster is 
even smaller than his receiver. Instead of 
printed wire on a flat surface, the one- 
tube broadcasting unit has the circuits 
painted on the surface of the tube. 

He uses hearing aid batteries and a 
standard portable microphone. A lip mi- 
crophone may be most convenient for 
personal broadcasting. 

Personal broadcasting will be like the 
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party line on a rural telephone, Dr. Bni- 
netti explains. When you want to 
broadcast, you will tune in and see if 
the line is busy. The Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, which has the job 
of controlling American broadcasting, 
has indicated that it will open the fre- 
cjuencies between 460 and 470 megacy- 
cles for this tyjx* of broadcast. 

When an airplane crashes into a moun- 
tain in the future, a survivor may call 
for help and guide rescue parties with 
broadcasts from a station in his pocket. 
Today’s radios aboard planes arc gener- 
ally destroyed or put out of order by a 
crash. The pocket unit, developed from 
radios shot out of guns in the proximity 
fuze, will be more likely to survive a 
crash than humans. 

Aid for auto wreck victims may be 
summoned by |M)ckct radios; sportsmen 
and explorers can call lor rescue parties 
with pocket broadcasting stations. Doc- 
tors will have |K*rsonal pocket radios to 
summon them. Police will probably be 
among the first to utilize the small radio 
units. 

Personal Broadcasting 

Less urgent, but nonetheless conven- 
ient, will be your own, non-emergency 
use of [lersonal broadcasting. If you get 
a flat tire on the way home from work, 
you can tell your wife to delay dinner. 
And there are countless other times when 
you can use broadcasting. 

Even more imjxjrtant than tiny radios 
and personal broadcasting may the 
revolution in radio and electronics man- 
ufacturing which will follow use of the 
“printed wire” technicpic and diminu- 
tive equipment being developed. 

Cost Reduction 

Printing wire circuits reduces the cost 
of wiring to 60%, explains Dr. Bru- 
netti. And wiring, he adds, is a big 
chunk of what you pay tor a modern 
radio. By stencilling a circuit on a plate, 
a single worker can turn out j>crhaps 
circuits for radios in a day. The 
same worker would probably be able to 
complete the conventional wiring on only 
10 radios. 

Many im^iortant electronic develop- 
ments during and since the war have 
failed to come on the market as soon as 
the public had hoped. Part of the difficul- 
ty is the size of the units. This is particu- 
larly true of aviation equipment, and one 
answer may be sub-rniniaturc tubes and 
printed wires. With the miles of wire 
printed and tiny tubes soldered to the flat 
circuits, greater use may be made of some 



BROADCASTING AND LISTEN- 
ING — Complete radio broadcasting 
station is held in the left hand of Dr. 
Cledo Brunetti of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards while a four-tube 
radio receiver is in his right. 

imjxirtant electronic developments. 

In the proximity fuze, stencils over 
plates of steatite, a hard, <lense ceramic 
material, were used in printed wire. Since 
then, exjierimcnters at the Bureau of 
Slandards have devised five more meth- 
ods. In addition to the stencils and 
variations such as painting, other tested 
methods of applying the circuits are 
spraying, a chemical method adapted 
from the })rocess used to silver mirrors, 
metal sputtering or evaporation, engrav- 
ing, and electrophotography. 

vSicatitc is only one of many materials 
which can be used as a base for the lines 
of a printed wire circuit. Any insulating 
surface will do the job. Electronic cir- 
cuits can lie printed on glass, porcelain, 
plastics, pajKr and many other mate- 
rials. 

Pocket radios can even be built into 
the pocket of the future, because cir- 
cuits can be printed on cloth. 

Reporting that the Bureau of Sland- 
ards has been flooded by inquiries from 
industry since he displayed his tiny radio 
and broadcasting sets. Dr. Brunetti be- 
lieves many commercial uses for printed 
wire arc coming soon. Globe-Union, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., holds some patents on 
the process which it helped develop for 
the proximity fuze, but much of the 
research on printed wire is being pat- 


ented by the Bureau of Standards and 
will lx; available to any manufacturer. 
Some of the basic patents on the printed 
wire actually date back a century and 
are now available anyway. Dr. Brunetti 
re^Kirts. 

With a receiver and broadcasting sta- 
tion in your jKicket, you may soon be 
able to turn ofl a bad radio program and 
air your own program, thanks to tiny 
equipment devised to make shells ex- 
plode when they would do the most 
damage to enemy planes. 

Science Newa Letter, March 2jI, l f't7 

CHRMISTKY 

Atomic Commission Revises 
Price List for Isotopes 

^ 'THE ATOMIC Energy Commission 
has revised its price list for the radio- 
isoto|xs which it sells for scientific re- 
search. Some of the isoto^xs have 
drop^icd sharply in price while others 
are up, under a new system which 
charges on the basis of space occupied by 
the material instead of neutrons ab- 
sorbed by the material. 

The important radioisotope carbon 14 
has been reduced from $^67 per milli- 
curie, the unit of measurement used in 
the sales, to $*>0. Phosphorus 32 and io- 
dine 131, other frequently used isotopes, 
remain the same price. 

Under the new charges, radiogold goes 
up from $7.^6 to $12, while the more 
ex^xnsive radiosilver drops from $121.30 
ic)$H. 

Reporting that 466 orders for the ra- 
dioactive byproducts ha\c lieen processed, 
the Commission said it is charging only 
a portion of the actual operational ami 
o\crhead costs. The tiny research tools 
are produced at the uranium chain-react- 
ing pile of the Clinton Laboratories in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Science Neira Letter, March 

I II-MDH portrait painting 
LtAKII AT HOME 

• Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exset charcoal and oil 
lidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 703 
121 Menumeni Circle Indianopelis f, Ind. 
Plssss scad ms frss book snd outllns of Isssoot. 
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Dry wines arc made from grapes of 
high acid and moderate sugar content; 
sweet wines of grapes with high sugar 
content and moderately low acidity. 

Beeswax and castor oil are the princi- 
pal materials in many Upsticl{s; other oils 
and waxes arc added to regulate hard- 
ness and oiliness. 

The average octane number of pre- 
mium-grade motor jucls sold in the 
United States in the summer of 1946 was 
78. S, as compared with 74.9 the previous 
summer. 

They are making wigs of nylon “hair** 
in England, a British trade journal slates; 
these cost little more than wigs of human 
hair, although greater skill is required 
to turn out a perfect coifTure. 

The talc in face powders provides 
good slip and texture; the zinc stearate 
or magnesium stearate provide binding; 
and barium sulfate or zinc oxide form 
the screen to hide blemishes. 


listen 
to this 
Recorc/l 
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Only 15 Minutes a Day 
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Uaehos sou to speak SPANISH 
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Sent on 5 Days Approval 
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HOT FROM HEAVEN— Fragment 
of a shooting star is now in the Grand 
Canyon National Parkis Museum. 

ASTKONOMY 

Hot Meteor Fragment 
Buries Itself in Earth 

► A FRAGMENT of a “shooting star” 
buried itself in the earth near officials 
of the Grand Canyon National Park. 
They were observing the spectacular 
Giacobini-Zinner meteor shower the 
night of Oct, 9 when a meteor exploded 
overhead. A short time thereafter the 
specimen hit the ground in front of the 
group with a dull thud. It was still quite 
hot when dug out from the ground 
where it had become embedded. This 
meteorite, two inches long and an inch 
and a half wide, is a prized exhibit at 
the park’s museum. 

Science News Letter, March tS, J9i7 

PLANT PHY810LOUY 

DDT Kills Bark Beetle 
Carriers of Elm Disease 

^ DDT HAS COME to the rescue of 
American elms, menaced by the mis- 
named Dutch elm disease from central 
New England to Chesapeake bay and 
westward to Ohio. It acts by killing the 
bark licctles that carry the disease fun- 
gus from sick trees to healthy ones. 

Healthy trees, say entomologists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, should 
be sprayed twice a season; first with a 
two per cent solution, then seventy-five 
days later with a one per cent solution. 
This will kill beetles liefore they can 
begin to feed on the twigs and thus inoc- 
ulate the trees with the disease. 

Science News Letter, March it, 1917 


CHBMUTUY 

Synthesis of Pyrethrin 
Insecticide Foreseen 

► SYNTHESIS of pyrethrin, an insecti- 
cide produced from Asiatic and East 
Indian flowering plants, may be possible 
in the near future, says Dr. William M. 
Hoskins, professor of entomology in the 
University of California College of Agri- 
culture. 

Laboratory production of pyrethrin 
would have important consequences, Dr. 
Hoskins says. He points out that pyre- 
thrins now cost over $25 per pound, and 
are still able to compete with other insec- 
ticides. 

“Suppose synthetic pyrethrin could be 
made for half that price,** he states. “It 
may even be possible through synthesis 
to create a pyrethrin that will be active 
for a much longer period.** 

While synthetic pyrethrin is not yet 
ready for use in agriculture, pyrethrin 
sprays, the potency of which has been 
increased by the addition of the chief 
alkaloid of black pepper, piperine, are 
now being used. 

Science News Letter, March St, 19i7 

CIIRMISTRY 

Three Percent of 300,000 
Organic Compounds Useful 

^ ONLY three percent of the 300,000 
known organic chemicals are currently 
useful, while the rest await development, 
1 loyt M. Corley of the chemical research 
and development department. Armour 
and Company, estimated recently. 

Pointing out that this represents a 
challenge to chemists, Mr. Corley said 
that of the 9,000 now useful chemicals, 
only 5,000 arc being manufactured in the 
United States. 

Writing in Chemical and Engineering 
News (Feb. 17), the chemist explained 
that there are three reasons why so many 
chemicals have not been developed com- 
mercially. 

The three reasons: 

1. They have not been properly pro- 
moted. 

2. Civilization has not progressed suf- 
ficiently to use them. * 

3. Production costs are prohibitive in 
relation to the functions performed. 

“Civilization a hundred years from 
today will require many chemicals that 
are well known at the present time, but 
are not now of commercial importance,** 
Mr. Corley predicted. 

Science Newe Letter, March St, 1917 


WAR BARGAINS ia LENSES and PRISMS 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 


CompUto Optical 


CompUto AActol Portal 


Save More Than Va Regular Cost 


ARMY'S 7 X 50 BINOCULARS 

Here '0 an unuaual opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money. Offered here are complete sets of Optica 
and Metal Parts for the Army*B M-IS 7 x 50 
Binoculars (M-10 is not the waterproof model). 
These components are new and all ready for 
assembly. We supply full Instructions. Limit— 
1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set of Optics to a 
customer. 

METAL PARTS— Set Includes all Metal Parts— 
completely finished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars. No machining required. Bodies have been 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy brown 
leather Binocular Carrying Case is included with 
each set of Metal Parts. 

Stock #824-Q— 7 x 50 Metal PartS-.f 35.00 Postpaid 





ALL ITEMS Finely Ground and Polished, some 
Edges Slightly Chipped or Other Slight Im- 
perfections Which We Guorontee Will Not 
Interfere with Their Use. Come Neotly Pocked 
ond Morked. 

TO KEEP POSTED on all our new Optical 
Items, send lOe and your name and address 
to get on our regular “Flash’* mailing list. 


23 POWER PB18M 8POTT1NQ TELESCOPE SET— 
Optics consist of perfect Achromatic Objective with 
dia of 64 mm. and 20 inch PL. (not a War 
Surplus item), an Eye Achromat. Field Lens and 
Prisms from 6 x 30 Binocular These are slight 
seconds. All low reflection coated except Objective. 
Half a covered 6 x 30 Binocular Body, all parts 
for Eyepiece end and Prism Shelf section are 
supplied You must furnish an extension tube and 
any parts needed to mount the Objective Lens 
8Coek irSI27-Q $21 Si Postpaid 

SCHMIDT OPTICAL SYSTEM. Black plastic body, 
sise 3-1B/10'' by 6- PL 2 4" . . . . with 

smasing speed of P O 9 Used in Navy's Infra-Red 
Bniperscopj and Signalling Units Oovt cost $134. 
Limit — 1 to a customer. 


Stock it120-Q 


OPTICS— Set Includes all Lensee and Prisms you 
need for aasembllnt 7 x 60 Binoculars. These OpilM 
are In excellent condition— perfect or near perfect 
and have new low reflection coating. 

Stock it5in-Q— 7 X 50 OpUcs 125.00 Postpaid 


NOTICE: If you buy both the Binocular Optics and 
the Blnoi alar Metal Parts, your purchase becomes 
sobject to 20% Federal Excise Tax Bo suro to add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 
ordei cannot be filled 


ARMY*$ 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 


No Carrylnf Case with any Sets shown below. (None 
yet' avallablo in Surplus Btarket.) M-13A1 sets are 
waterproof model. M-s sets are not waterproof. Limit 
—1 Sot to a Customer on all Sets shown below. 

COMPLETE OPTICS A METAL PARTS— Model 
M-lSAl. i x 15 Rlnoenlani. Kverythlng you need- 
ready for aasambly. When finished will look like a 
regular factory job costing $102 to $120. The Optics 
are row. in perfect or near-perfect eondltion. Have 
new low reflection coating. Metal Parts are new and 
perfect, all completely finished. No machining re- 
quired. Bodies factory hinged and covered. Complete 
assembly Instructions Included. 

Stock #SS5-Q 45.05 Poetpald, 

pins If.tO Ux— Total— 545.50 

COMPLETE OPTIOB A METAL PARTS— Model 
M-t, 5 X 15 Blnoenlars. The Optics In this set are 
new, perfect or near-perfect. Prisms have new low 
reflection ooaUng. Factory mounted Rye Piece and 
Objective AssemoUes not coated. Metal Parts are 
perfect, new, ready for assembly. When finished, this 
will look like a regular factory Job, except a name 
has been filed off a cover plate. No machining re- 
quired. Bodies factory hinged and covered. 

Stock #iSl-a 115.55 Postpaid. 

plus 17.55 tax— Total— 542.55 


SPECIALS IN LENS SETS 


mental optica magnifying and for making a two power 
f/16 Telephoto Lens, “Dummy Camera." Kodachrome 
Viewer, DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 
35 mm. cameras, steroscoplc viewer, ground glass and 
snlargiug focusing aids, TELE8COPE8, low power 
tdlcroacopes and for many other usee. 

NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK **FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES*' 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully eovers the 
fascinating uses of all Lsnsss in set listed above . . . 
only $1.00 Postpaid. 

POLARIZINO VARIABLE DEN81TT ATTACHMENT 
POE 7 x 55 BINOCULARS— An amasingly effsotivs 
unit for eontrolUnf amount of light reaching your 
eyes. Cuts down glare in sky and overwatsr obser- 
vations. BssUy snapped on and off over the eye 
Lups of American-made 7 x 50 Binoculars Oovt. 
cost, $5.30 each. 

Sleek #SA55t-Q |t.5t Postpaid 

SPBCTROBCOPB 8BT8 . . . These 8ete contain aU 
Uncee and PrissRs you need to mako a gpeotroeoope, 
plue FREE i5-page inetnietlon Booklet. 

Stosk #1505-Q-%nd Type 11.45 Postpaid 

Stoek itl55 I-Q Lab or a tory 545 Postpaid 

WE HAVE LmRALLT MXLLXOira OF WAR SURPLUS 
LENSES AND PRISMS FOR BALE AT BARGAIN 
I^RIOIS. WRITE FOR CATALOG **Q"— SENT FREEI 


METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-13A1. 6 x 85 Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics Name Metal Parts as described for 
Stock If830-Q 

Stock #832-Q— 6 x 30 Metal Parts . |2S.05 Postpaid 

METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-3. 6 x 30 Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics. Some machining on them Metal 
Parts required. Bodies hinged and Prism Shelf holes 
placed, but you must tap them Prism Shelves have 
been machined Six lead spiral focusing threads have 
been cut. Some lesa dllBoult components you must 
thread and machine yourself, but all material you 
need Is furnished except body covering material and 
Optics 

Stock #tS8-Q— 5 X 30 Metal ParU...|12.M Postpaid 
OPTICS FOR 5 X St BINOCULARS (No MeUl ParU.) 
Slight seconds. Cemented but not coated 

Stock #5123-Q I15.M Foetpald 

SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE (5 x 30). but coated 

Slock #6124-q $12.75 Postpaid 

If you buy both tho Blnoeolar Optics and the 
Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase beeomoo sub- 
ject to 25% Federal Excise Tax. Bo suro to add 
amount covering tax to your romitianeo or your 
order cannot bo filled. 

Optica and Metal Parta are Available for Monoenlars 
(^ a Binocular). For Oompicto Details. Write for 
BuUoUn #14-0. 


CONDENSING LENSES for 86 mm Frojeotors and En- 
largers. Consists of sot of 2 Lenses — diam. 2%", FL. 
3" each 

Stock itl577-Q 12.55 Postpaid 

MOUNTED KELLNEB TELESCOPE BYE PIECE— Por- 
foct, coated. In Ordnance sealed boxes. F.L 1% inches. 
Outside dia. of steal mount 40 mm. 


I5.M Postpaid 


35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS BET 
— Consists of 2 Achromatic Lenses for projecting, 
plus 3 Condensing Lenses and a piece of Boat 
Absorbing Olaaa with directions. 

Stock #4525-11 13.15 Pootpald 

35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET 
—Consists of Achromatic Lons for projecting, plus 
a Condensing Lens and a piece of Heat Absorbing 
Glass with directions. 

Stork #4525-Q 11.55 Postpaid 

2V^" DIA. ACHROBIATIC TELESCOPE OBJEC- 
TIVE -F.L. 20 Inches (Not a war surplus item). 
The Oovt. used very few long focus Objective 
Lenses so wo had thaaa made for you First class 
lens suitable for Spotting Scopes. Terrestrial Tela- 
scopes. etc Not coated. 

Stoek #5157-Q 515.55 Foetpald 

BATTERY COMMANDER’S PERISCOPE With Tri- 
pod— 5 Power Instrument Excellent condition. 
Length 27 1/2 Inches— dlam 11/2 Inchis. Coot 
U 8. Oovt approximately $175.00 
Stock #717-Q 125 55 F. O. B. Audubon 

AIR FORCES GRHSIGHT 

With Polarlalng Variable Density Attachment- 
Can bo nsod ns 

Slidn Vltwor. or 
Uke it apart and 
you can get po- 
larising variable 
Density Attach- 
ment. Mangin 
Concave Mirror. 
Reflector Plate, 
Metal Reticle, 
Window, Lamp 
Honeing, Ring 
and Bead Sight. 
The Polarising 
attachment alone 
ie worth many 
timee the price 
of entire unit. 
Consists of 2 Pol- 
arising Filters 




Stock #5l9S-q 52 15 Postpaid mounted with small handle which rotate one 

OPTICAL BENCH KIT— (Not a War Surplus Item) around the other. May be used in Photography. 
Everything you need, including four Lens Holders for Research, Experiments, as Light Dimmer, etc. 

checking Focal Lengths and setting up Lens Systems. Stork #908-0 $8.00 Pootpald 

Stock #51-Q $545 P^pald Same Unit Withont Polarlalng Aitaohmoal 

t^sM^r^a^larg^varf^y of Flam bS^SJrn •••«* 

and Flint glass (seconds) In varying stages of process- ..... .... .... 


ing. Many prism blanks _ 

Stoek #M-Q— 8 lbs. (min. wt.) $5.55 Postpaid 

Stock #70t-Q— 1% lbs $1.55 Postpaid 90-46-46 deg. 5%^* long. 2%** wide, finely 

BOBIBEB SIGHTING STATION— A double end Periscope ground and polished 

Type Instrument of highest precision. Brand new and 0 ,..^ it... 

In perfect condition. 6 ft. tall, shipping wt 350 lbs. _ rrice 

Orig. cost $5,650. Consists of numerous Lenses, Prisms. sOOe-Q — Slivered Prism ^ ^ 

Mirrors, Gears, Motors, Metal Parts and Beotrlm (Perfect) $2.00 Foetpald 


TANK PRISMS — PLAIN OR SILVERED 


90-46-46 deg. 5%^* long. 2 %** wide, finely 
ground and polished 


In perfect condition. 5 ft. tall, shipping wt 350 lbs. 
Orig. cost $5,650. Consists of numerous Lenses, Prisms. 
Mirrors, Gears, Motors, Metal Parts and Beotrlcai 


Gadgets. 

Sto^ #914-Q $55.55 P.O.B. Oklahoma 

MOUNTED PROJECTINO LENS SYSTEM— P.X. 01.44 
mm. (Just right for 38 mm. Projectors). Speed of F 1 9 
Outside dia. of mount at one end 00 mm. Length of 
mount 64 mm. 

Stock #45SS-Q $$.M Postpaid 

MOUNT FOB ABOVE PROJECTINO LENS SYSTEM 
StMk #715-Q 5145 Pootpald 


3005-Q— Plain Prism (Per- 
fect) $2.00 Poitpald 

3100- Q— Silvered Prism 

(Second) $1.00 Postpaid 

3101- Q— Plain Prism (Sec- 

ond) $1.00 Postpaid 

(Illustrated Book on Prisms included PREB) 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


EDMIRD SALVA6E COMPAHY, P. 0. Aidubra, Hew Jersey 
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Homeward-Bound Birds 


^ ABOUT this time of year vve are apt 
to become acutely conscious of si^ns of 
the new spring. Someone secs a dande- 
lion in bloom in a sheltered spot. Then 
someone sees a robin. Then suddenly the 
whole town is full of robins, cheerfully 
noisy as a veterans’ convention. 

Actually, of course, other birds get 
here l^fore the robins do. But they arc 
for the most part less conspicuous, less 
assertive in their songs, rather more in- 
clined to be shy of man and his works. 
The gregarious robin, at home on any 
square yar<l of sod that has a worm 
under if, makes the arrival of spring 
official. 

Early songs of robins and other birds 
are not sweet serenadings of their mates, 
as is sometimes romantically assumed. 
The first wave of migrating songbirds. 


YOUR 

HAIR 


AND ITS CARE 

By Otcpr L. L«v]n, M.D. 
ond Howard T. Bohrmon, M.D. 

NEW, REVISED. EXPANDED EDITION— JUST OUT I 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice In this book. 

Two medical spet lallsts have here pooled their 
knowledge to give you In plain language the up-to- 
date scientific facts now available about hair. They 
tell you what to do to aave end beautify your hair, 
stimulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, common and uncommon, as: 

DandmH-— gray hair — ihlnning halr—eare ef the 
■ealp— baM n ss t abnormal types of hair excessive 
oUlaese— brittle drynees^halr falllnf out— InfeetloB 
— parasitee— hair hygiene, ete.. eie. 

Medical science Is better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble, or. if it already exlats. to 
deaf effectively with it 

**A worthwhile book full of Important Information " 
—Ohio State Mescal JoumaE 

Priee !!.••» Inel. peatage. S-day-Money-Back Qaarantee 

EMERSON BOOKS. Inc.. Dept M3. Ml W. 19th 
Street. New York 11 


with most species, consists entirely of 
males, so there just aren’t any mates, 
present or prospective, around to be ser- 
enaded. 

What happens is that each of the early- 
arriving males seeks out what looks like 
a good food-gathering area, perches on 
a conspicuous limb or stump in it, and 
proceeds to file claim by singing as 
loudly as possible. If a rival claimant ap- 
}x*ars, the first-comer goes after him with 
a scuffling whir of wings, until he thinks 
better of it and goes away. 

After the hunting-grounds have thus 
lieen parcelled out and differences in 
claims adjusted by many a minor skir- 
mish, the wave of migrating females 
comes m. Just how much rivalry there is 
among them for the male that looks as 
if he might 1^ the best provider is un- 
certain. It doesn’t matter, really; before 
long every male has his mate and every 
female her nesting site. 

Songs of birds in spring, therefore, arc 
not at all romantic. They are as solidly 
pragmatic as the arrangements of Euro- 
fK*an immigrants, who would often leave 
their womenfolk in the Old Country 
until they had found a job or set up a 
business, and got hold of the makings of 
a home. 

One piece of romantic nonsense the 
returning birds should surely drive out 
of our heads: that notion that “when the 
swallows homeward fly” they arc head- 
ing southward. Swallows, and all migrat- 
ing birds, fly homeward when their 
course is towards the north. Home is 
where the nest is. 

Science Netve Letter, March 19^7 

AGRICUl.TITRB 

Liming Soil Helps Reduce 
Crop Damage From Fluorine 

► DAMAC;K 'I’O CROPS from fluorine, 
a farming hazard that has arisen since 
the large-scale inlroiluction of this poison- 
ous clement into certain industries dur 
ing the war, can he materially reduced 
by heavily liming the soil, experiments 
at the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment station show. , 

In the tests, buckwheat and tomato 
plants were grown in pots of soil to which 
various amounts of fluorine had been 
added. Fluorine damage to plants in soil 
lots that had also been well limed was 
much less than it was in unlimcd, acid 
soils. On this basis, the scientists recom- 
mend application of lime and superphos- 
phate to soils where industrial pollution 
with fluorine is a factor. 

Se{0nc9 N9 w$ Letter, March ff, J9i7 


CHEMISTRY 

Solvent Extraction Makes 
Purer Cottonseed Oil 

^ PURER, lighter-colored cottonseed 
oil and lighter colored cottonseed meal 
that IS probably better both for industrial 
pur looses and for feeding livestock and 
[x)ultry result from a new extraction 
process dcvelo|^d in New Orlcan.s at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
It should bring about better prices for 
those two important co-products of the 
cotton industry. 

Oil extraction as now practised involves 
first heating, then pressing the cotton- 
seed, either in huge hydraulic prcs.scs 
or in more modern continuous-process 
screw presses. Any kind of pressing proc- 
ess leaves alxiul 0^}', of the oil in the 
seed meal, and also releases pigment Irom 
certain gland-cells in the seed into both 
oil and meal, making them darker than 
ncccssaiy. 

Researchers at the laboratory discov- 
ered that it the seed is finely flaked and 
then shaken violently in a solvent mix- 
ture a three- fold separation takes place: 
the oil is taken up by the solvent, the oil- 
free meal settles to the bottom, and the 
pigmcnt-containing gland-cclls float to 
the lop where they may he skimmed off. 

As frequently happens in research, this 
industrially useful discovery was not 
made as a result of direct effort to im- 
prove the quality ol cottonseed oil and 
meal, hut is a by-j>rocluct ol scientific 
curiosity about the cottonseed pigments. 
In discovering how to gel sufficient ejuan- 
lities ot the pigments out of the seed 
for analysis, the chemists hit u|)on a bet- 
ter way to obtain high-cjuality oil and 
meal. 

The coloring matter in the seed, they 
discovered, is not the one pigment which 
has been known by the name of gossy- 
pol, but a complex of at least 11 related 
pigments. 

Science Neiva Letter, March 22, 19^7 


OBSERVOSCOPE ?NDER 
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• Books of the Week • 

TO SKHVK YOU : To get these hooks, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address 
Hook Dept., SCIBNCB Newb Lbttbr. 1719 N St., Washington 0, D. C, 


Animal Hide and Seek — Dahlov Ipcar — 
W. R. Scott, 40 p., illus., paper, $1.50. 
Introduction to animal camouflage for the 
very young (3-7; with familiar animals in 
simple woodsy settings. 

Anywhere in the World; The Story of 
Plant and Animal Adaptation — Irma E. 
Webber — W. R. Scott, 64 p., illus., paper, 
$1.30. Simply told, this account of how 
animals and plants adjust themselves to 
climates is brightly illustrated for children 
7-11 years old. 

Bovine Mastitis — Ralph B. Little and 
Wayne N. Plastridge, cds. — McGraw'Hill, 
546 p., illus., $7. A symposium by eleven 
experts covering the diagnosis, bacteriology, 
pathology, serology, etiology, control, treat- 
ment and public health significance of 
udder infections in dairy herds. 

Einstein: His Life and Times — Philip 
Frank — Knopf, 298 p., $4.50. This fasci- 
nating biography of a great physicist en- 
deavors to make his discoveries and formu- 
lations as understandable to the layman as 
is possible; his formula relating energy and 
mass IS basic to the atomic bomb. 

Electronic Control Handbook — Ralph 
R. Batcher and William Moulic — Caldwell- 
Clements, 344 p, illus., $4.50. A well- 
indexed reference book on the fundamen- 
tals of electronic control principles as used 
in industry to assist in appraising the value 
of and specifying these devices. 
Electronic Engineering Handbook — 
Ralph R. Batcher and William Moulic — 
Caldwell-Clements, 456 p., illus., $4.50 
A working tool for engineers interested in 
electronic applications in the industrial and 
communications fields, it covers every im- 
portant circuit and essential application. 

Here Is Television, Your Window to the 
World — Thomas Hutchinson — Hastings 
House, 366 p., illus, $4. With emphasis 
on program and production technique, a 
thorough account of the industry is pre- 
sented, including a survey of jobs in this 
field. 

An Introduction to the Genetics of 
Habrobracon Juglandis Ashmead — 
Albert Martin Jr. — Hobson Bk. Press, 204 
p , $3 50. A clear account of the results 
of investigations thus far made is presented, 
including a complete list of extant and 
discarded mutant types of this parasitic 
wasp. 

Land of Plenty — Walter Dorwin Teague 
— Harcourt, 320 p., $3. Describing the 
new sources of power at our disposal, the 
new alloys and synthetic materials for our 
use, the health and educational services at 
our command, this summary of p^ibilities 
for the future re-emphasizes belief in the 
American system of individual initiative. 

Lobund Reports, No. 1 — ^James A. Rey- 
niers, ed. — Univ. of Notre Dame, 120 p., 
paper $1, cloth $1.50. This first of a series 
of publications to be put out by the Labo- 
ratories of Bacteriology, University of Notre 
Dame, discusses the rearing of germ-free 
albino rats and germ-free life applied to 
nutrition studies. The laboratories are en- 


gaged in the study of germ-free life. 

Malaya: Outline of a Colony — Victor 
Purcell — Nelson, 144 p., illus, $2.50. A 
spirited account of the country’s dramatic 
past, brief accounts of its economic posi- 
tion in the world, and a balance sheet of 
British policy and achievement provide a 
background for a discussion of its future. 
Medicine in the Changing Order — Re- 
port of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine — Commonwealth Fund, 240 p., $2. 
This study of the New York Academy of 
Medicine’s Committee on Medicine and the 
Changing Order represents a critical exam- 
ination of every phase of the current medi- 
cal situation together with thoughtful con- 
clusions as to remedies for present inade- 
quacies. 

Pointers for Parents — Reinhard V. Lo- 
zier — Lippincott, 141 p., illus., $2. A 
commonsense book teaching parents what 
to do for their children and helping them 
record growth and development. Because 
of Its brief, to-the-point instructions, it can 
help solve problems at once. 

Practical Physiological Chemistry — 
Hawk, Oser, and Summerson — Blakiston, 
12th ed., 1323 p., illus., $10. Completely 
rewritten, this useful textbook includes new 
phases of medical biochemistry and an 
abundance of expository methodological 
and reference material, recent advances in 
medicine are presented in the light of clini- 
cal applications. 

Science Yearbcxjk of 1947 — J. D. Ratcliff, 
ed., Doubleday, 247 p., $2.50. A series of 
short essays here reprinted summarize sci- 
entific events in physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, agriculture, aviation, etc, in 1946. 

Sot:iAL Work Yearb(X)K of 1947 — Rus- 
sell H, Kurtz, ed. — Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 712 p., $3.50. This description of or- 
ganized activities in social work and in re- 
lated fields, alphabetically arranged, covers 
topics ranging from the administration of 
scKial agencies, juvenile behavior problems, 
labor and social work, to veterans benefits 
and vocational rehabilitation; each section 
has a bibliography for further reference. 

The Story of Wcx)L — William F. Leggett 
— Chemttal Pub., 300 p., $5. This histori- 
cal background for one of the top-ranking 
industries in the world by providing a 
deeper understanding of the habits of an- 
cient craftsman should prove an incentive 
for individual textile artistry. 

A Surgeon’s Domain — Bertram M. Bcrn- 
heim — Norton — 253 p , $3. An informal 
frank description of problems and prac- 
tices, with references to the complexities 
of hospital administration and the relation- 
ship between surgeon-teacher and his stu- 
dents. 

Two Blades of Grass — ^T. Swann Harding 
— Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 352 p., $3.50. 
This history of scientific development in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is an 
absorbing account of the search for better 
grains, fruits, livestock, and methods of soil 
and fprest conservation, for control of dis- 
eases in plants and animals, and for addi- 


tional economic uses of farm products and 
by-proilucts. 

UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philoso- 
phy — Julian Huxley — Public Affairs Press, 
62 p., paper, $1. The background and 
program of UNESCO interpreted by the 
Director General of that organization. 

YALE UNIVERSI1*Y PUBLICATIONS IN AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Nos. 35 and 36, Excava- 
tions in the Cuenca Region. Ecuador — 
Wendell C. Bennett — British Guiana Ar- 
cheology to 1945 — Cornelius Osgood — 
Yale Univ. Press, 150 p , illus., paper, $2. 
Sherds from the excavation in Ecuador are 
described in detail and a history of the 
previous work in Guiana is summarized as 
a background for future investigations. 

Scieyice News Letter, March 22, 191,7 


PHYSICS 

Voice Can Be “Watched” 
While Being Recorded 

► AN OSCILLOSC.OPE figures in the 
invention offered by Harry Shipman of 
Pasadena and Robert H. Guhl of Van 
Nuys, Calif., for patent 2,416,353. It is 
built into the cabinet of a phonographic 
recorder, so that the voice of a singer 
or the tones of an instrument can l>e 
“watched” while the recortl is lieing 
made. 

Science News Letter, March 22, 19h7 
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M ACCIUTE CUCK 
FOI A riRE CHEMICAL 

When the freezing or boiling temper- 
ature of a chemical is to be measured as 
proof of its purity, an L&N Mueller 
Bridge offers the most accurate measure- 
ment attainable, with commercial equip- 
ment, in the range of — 190 to -1-500 C. 
The Bridge is relatively easy to use. See 
Catalog E-33C(1), sent on request. 
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LEEDS & NORTHRUP 
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@ BABY BASKET, made of a single 
piece of transparent plastic, keeps the 
infant in sight at all times. With end 
handles, it is easily carried, and the high 
sides of the basket protect the baby from 
drafts. 

Seionco Newa Lottar, March tf. lOtT 

^ TWO-EYE viewer of two-inch square 
photographic slides enables both eyes to 
be used in examining a single transpar- 
ency, and gives three-dimensional effect. 
It somewhat resembles ordinary binocu- 
lars without forward lenses, but with a 
transparent front and a slot for the film. 

Seianee Nawa Latter, March tf, 19^7 

^ FIRE EXTINGUISHER for early 
flames, a carbon dioxide apparatus weigh- 
ing only 12 pounds, has a trigger release 
opened by grasping two handles lik^ 
those on pliers. An elongated horn at 
right angles to the top directs and con- 
centrates the discharged gas on the flame. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, March ft, 19^7 

^ COLOR-MEASURING instrument, 
a recording spectrophotometer, is claimed 
by the makers to be able to distinguish 
many billions of colors. It separates the 
elementary colors making up the hue in 



in the object under examination, deter- 
mining the amount of each. The picture 
shows one use in matching new teeth 
with plates already in use, 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, March ft, 1947 

® CAN-OPENER, wall-type, with a 
hinge by which it can be folded back out 


of the way when not in use, mak^s a 
clean shearing cut by means of a plain 
roller without sharp cutters or cutting 
wheels. This chromium-plated steel tool 
opens cans of any size by shearing the 
lid directly under the bead. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, March $t, 1947 

® ADHESIVE, for bonding wood in 
forming laminated beams and other 
structures, is especially useful where elec- 
trossic heating methods are available. It 
does not spark when electrodes come in 
contact with the squeeze-out of glue or 
with the glue line itself. It makes radio- 
frequency bonding methods more practi- 
cal. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, Mareh it, 1947 

^ DUST COLLECTOR, portable-type, 
has a baffle plate beneath its filter tubes 
that causes heavy dust to be deposited at 
the point of intake, before the air enters 
its tubular filters. In this it differs from 
most dust collectors of the tubular filter 
type which rely solely on the filters to 
remove the dust. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, Mareh Mi, 1947 


Books 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER wUi obuin 
for you any American book in print. 
Send check or money order to cover 
regular reuil price if price if un- 
known, change to be remitted) and we 
will pay pottage in the United Scacat. 
For each free publication desired, tend 
10 cents to cover handling. 

Addrett Book Department 
SaENCE NEWS LETTER 

1719 N St.. If. W. WaMmgtam 9. D. C 



Question Box 


AERONAUTICS 

What U the purpose of the fog clearing 
Hyntem tested in Akron? p. 182. 

AGRICULTURE 

How ran fluorine damage to Soil be re- 
diK'e<l? p. 190. 

CHEMISTRY 

How is aluminum obtained from clay? 
p. 179. 

Why have so many chemicals not been 
developed commercially 7 p. 188. 

DENTISTRY 

What treatment is lecommendod for pre- 
venting tooth decay? p. 180. 

GEOLOGY 

How old was the earth recently estimated 
to be? p. 179. 

ICTHYOLOGY 

How does lampblack save flsh from drown- 
ing? p. 182. 

MEDICINE 

What is the attitude of Soviet seieatists 
toward mental health? p. 181. 


What is the good news for leukemia suffer- 
era. p. 185. 

What IS the newest hope for arthritics? 
p. 183. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Arc early spring songs of birds romantic 
serenadings of their mates? p. 190. 

Where are the smallest owls on earth 
found? p. 184. 

RADIO 

From what scientific achievement did the 
midget radio come? p. 187. 

SURGERY 

On what does the success of transplanting 
organs depend? p. 179. 

TEXTILES 

To what Is the strength of non-woven fab- 
rics due ? p. 178. 

VETERINARY MEDIONE 

How do vampire bats barm livestock? p. 
178. 


Whara pahUshed aamraaa ara %aad thag ore aUad. 
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PMY8ICS 

Atomic Age Bright Lights 

Fissionable materials will be scarce for domestic use 
such as in ceramics or photography, but will continue to be 
available for electric light bulbs. 


► SOME OF the atomic bomb’s fissiom 
able ingredients which you have around 
the house may become rarities, but your 
light bulbs will shine just as brightly. 

These are some of the facts of life in 
an atomic age. Yellowish-green, fluores- 
cent glass, getting its unique qualities 
from uranium, cannot be manufactured 
in the United States after April 1, under 
regulations laid down by the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Pottery plates, cups and vases with a 
certain striking red color and a sort of 
yellowish tinge arc out, too. I'he color 
came from uranium, and some of these 
pieces, which were very common before 
the war, may become collector’s items. 

Light bulbs, however, will continue 
to use thorium, which scientists have 
found can be used with uranium in an 
atomic bomb. The well-known tungsten 
filament of light bulbs contains one to 
one and one-half percent thorium to in- 
crease the light. 

Rules issued by the Atomic Energy 
Commission prohibit use of uranium in 
ceramic or glass products and in photo- 
graphic work, unless under “exceptional 
circumstances,” after April 1. Ceramic 
and glass products with uranium arc 
already scarce because the use of uranium 
was curtailed during the war. 

MHDICINI 


In photography, uranium is used in 
toning baths, but other satisfactory chem- 
icals are available and more frequently 
used. Uranium compounds for photo- 
graphic use have not been sold for sev- 
eral years due to wartime restrictions. 

Under the commission’s regulations, 
which become effective April 1, licenses 
will be required for all materials with 
onc-twentieth of one percent of uranium 
and thorium or any combination of the 
two elements. 

Glass, ceramics and photography are 
listed as exceptions to this rule, but an- 
other provision says there will be no 
further supply for use in those products. 

Incandescent mantles, refractories, cer- 
tain rare-earth metals and compounds 
and vacuum tubes are exempt from li- 
censes as is any transfer or delivery dur- 
ing one calendar month of uranium or 
thorium ores which contain less than 10 
pounds of the metals. 

In addition to light bulbs and many 
specialized tubes which use thorium, 
crucibles using thorium oxide, employed 
in melting such elements as platinum, 
and compounds of rare-earth elements 
which naturally contain some uranium 
or thorium will be jxrmittcd without 
any license. 

Science Newa Letter, March £9, lOJ^T 


Hydrogen Peroxide vs. TB 


► H YDROGEN PEROXIDE, the house- 
hold first aid treatment for cuts a gener- 
ation ago, may help the fight against 
tuberculosis. 

Tuberculous abscesses which had not 
l)ccn helped by any other form of treat- 
ment cleared up when this remedy was 
applied in wet dressings two to six times 
daily. Dr. Ethan Allan Brown of Tufts 
Medical School and Dr. L. W. Slanetz 
of the University of New Hampshire 
report in Science (March 21). 

The treatment was given over a period 
of four to eleven months. To make sure 
the improvement was not temporary, the 
doctors delayed reporting the results 
until a year after the abscesses had healed. 


The i^eroxide used was a special form 
made by dissolving urea peroxide in 
anhydrous glycerol, which gives a more 
stable solution. Successful use of this new 
type of antiseptic solution in middle 
ear infections, mouth infections and 
empyema was reported by Dr. Brown a 
year ago. 

When laboratory tests showed it could 
kill tuberculosis germs, Dr, Brown de- 
cided to test its possibilities as a remedy 
in human patients. These trials were 
made with Dr. Joseph Goldberg on four 
patients at the Essex Ck>unty Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium at Danvers, Mass. 

The patients had the extremely chronic, 
smoldering type of abscesses known as 


’’cold abscesses” which are both trouble- 
some and very likely to relapse. While 
four patients is a small number, the doc- 
tors are reporting these preliminary trials 
of the peroxide solution in the hope that 
other doctors will be stimulated to ex- 
plore further its possibilities. 

Science Newe Letter, March £0, i9k7 
ABRONAUTICS 

Flying-Wing Bomber 
Nears Completion 

See Front Cover 

► a flying -wing jet -propelled 

Army bomber is nearing completion at 
the Northrop plant, it has been revealed. 
It is the first of the type ever built. 

This new plane, shown in the Army 
Air Forces photograph on the cover 
of this Science News Letter, which 
is all wings and has neither tail 
nor the familiar fish-shaped body, is a 
brother to the giant Flying Wing bomber 
and cargo ship which made its first 
flight test during 1946. Unlike it, how- 
ever, it has no visible propellers to push 
It through the air. 

This new jet-bomber, the YB-49, is 
powered by eight General Electric J-35 
)ct engines, capable of producing a total 
of 32,000 pounds thrust. They are ar- 
ranged in two groups of four, one group 
on each side of the center. Like its 
older brother, the B-35, it is controlled 
by Northrop-designed elevons, a con- 
trol surface that j^rforms the functions 
of lK)th elevators and ailerons in ordi- 
nary planes. 

The new Flying Wing is 53 feet long 
and has a spread of 172 feet. The B-35 
Flying Wing has the same span. Both 
are the nearest approaches yet made to 
airplanes consisting wholly of support- 
ing surfaces. Almost every portion of 
both contribute to lift, and the parts 
of ordinary planes that contribute most 
to drag are lacking. 

America is not the only country ex- 
perimenting with jet-propelled flying- 
wings. The British have announced a 
twin-engine, jet-propelled, tailless plane 
that is now ready for tests in the air. 
It is considerably smaller than the YB- 
49, but plans for larger versions are al- 
ready made. (See SNL, Jan, 25, 1947.) 

Science Newa Letter, March £9, 19t7 

Colored flames in a fireplace may be 
obtained by mixing with the fuel lith- 
ium chloride for purple, strontium ni- 
trate for red, copper sulfate for blue, and 
sodium chloride (common salt) for 
orange flames. 
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Starvation Breeds Unrest 

Underfed people of Europe ore in danger of civil 
unrest. Hungry children cannot learn to be good world citi- 
zens on empty stomachs. 


► A POPULA'riON getting less than 
1,900 calorics per person is in danger of 
civil unrest, Dr. Arnold P. Meiklcjohn, 
senior consultant in nutrition in the 
LINRRA European Regional Ofiice, de- 
clared at a conference in Washington. 

He cited 16 hunger strikes and some 
hunger marches that occurred in Austria 
last spring before UNRRA supplies be- 
gan to flow into that country. Observa- 
tions of underfed people in Eurojx: and 
of conscientious objectors who were the 
guinea pigs for famine studies at the 
Dniversity of Minnesota both show that 
people on short rations are affected men- 
tally as well as physically. Irritability, 
apathy and sensitivity to noise are among 
the effects noted. 

Underfed children fail to grow nor- 
mally. Even worse, from the standpoint 
of future world understanding and 
peace, they fail to learn. Many children 
in Eurofic today are going to school with- 
out breakfast. Dr. Meiklcjohn reported. 
“It is hard to learn on an empty belly,’* 
he commented. 

Relief shipments of grain .should be 
wheat, not corn, unless dried milk or 


some kind of milk product can also be 
made available. This, he explained, is 
because of the danger of pellagra de- 
veloping among people living on a corn 
diet. Milk supplies the pellagra-prevent- 
ing vitamin and so does wheat if the 
wheat is not milled in a way to remove 
the vitamin. 

Except for rickets in children, for 
which cod liver oil is needed, there has 
been little or no vitamin deficiency dis- 
ease in Europe. Major epidemics have 
not occurred, but the tuberculosis death 
rate is twice what it was before the war. 

Infant mortality is also well above pre- 
war levels. In some regions of Poland 
and Yugoslavia, one out of every three 
children born died during the first year 
of life. Overcrowding, lack of sanitation, 
and fatigue and underfeeding of the 
mothers is responsible. 

The reason postwar health conditions 
have been no worse. Dr. Meiklcjohn 
said, is that enormous quantities of 
UNRRA food went into Europe. This 
food averted major famines in Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Austria. 

Science Newe Letter, March 29, 19^7 


I'HOTOGRAPHY 

Matchbox Camera For OSS 


^ TINY CAMERAS, small enough to 
hold in the palm ol a person’s hand or 
to be disguised as match boxes, were 
used by the OSS and underground forces 
during World War II. 

The story of the matchbox camera, and 
the vcstpocket darkroom which was used 
with it, have been revealed by the East- 
nian Kodak Company, which made 1,000 
of the cameras in a secret, wartime proj- 
«-ct. 

Pictures about one- half inch square 
were snapped with the tiny cameras for 
intelligence use and to supply pictures 
tor various “resistance” newspapers. Film 
was developed in a small glass holding 
•I jigger of solution. Complete equipment 
^'*r processing the films was contained in 
• |>ocket-sizc darkroom outfit which had 
“Us of 16 mm. film, photo chemicals in 
i‘di form and other items needed for 


developing the small film. 

Designated “M. B.”, the camera could 
hold two-foot coils or spools of film with 
about 30 exposures each. The lens was 
f.5 with one stop to shut the aperture to 
f.ll, and the shutter speed was about 
one-fiftieth of a second. 

With the subject in focus from about 
eight feet to infinity, the camera per- 
mitted “shooting from the hip” and had 
no view finder. It was operated by push- 
ing a small plunger, which produced a 
slight click. Time exposures could be 
made using a wire lever. 

Focal length of the lens was one inch 
and the angle of view approximately 45 
degrees. A small stand and close-up lens 
permitted the camera to be used for 
copying photographs or printed matter. 

The midget camera had a molded 
bakclite inner case sheathed in a dull 



MATCHBOX CAMERA— This tiny 
camera could be concealed and used 
easily » Eastman Kodak Company 
built 1,000 of these for use by OSS 

agents and underground forces. 

black metal outer case. Plans for the cam- 
era began in 194^ and 500 were delivered 
in 1944, followed by an additional order 
of 500. 

Setence Newe Letter. March 29, I9k7 

MBDICINB 

New Method Detects Pollen 
That Starts Asthma Attacks 

► A NEW WAY of dctcciing the par- 
ticular pollen that brings on an asthma 
attack in a sensitive person has been 
developed by Drs. Francis C. Lowell and 
Irving W. Chiller of Massachusetts Me- 
morial Hospitals and Boston University 
School of Medicine. 

Instead of injecting or scratching the 
{tollen solution into the skin, these doc- 
tors have their patients inhale an aerosol, 
or very fine mist, of the suspected pollen. 
Before and after measurements arc made 
of the patient’s vital capacity, that is, 
the number of cubic inches of air he can 
forcibly expel from his lungs after taking 
a deep breath. 

The vital capacity was reduced to as 
much as 60% of its pre-test value when 
the patient inhaled an aerosol containing 
an extract of the pollen that caused his 
asthmatic attacks. The reduction oc- 
curred usually within six to ten minutes 
and the vital capacity returned to the 
pre-test value within 50 minutes. 

Seimice Newe Letter, March 29. 19 
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MIDIOINI 

Cocktails Help Heart 

Alcohol relaxes nerves and dilates blood vessels, 
letting blood reach heart and helping people with heart 
disease and high blood pressure. 

► COCKTAILS ARE GOOD for people 


with heart disease, doctors at a conference 
in Cleveland of the new American 
Foundation for High Blood Pressure 
agreed. 

The reasons arc that the alcohol re- 
laxes the nerves, reduces tension and di- 
lates the small blood vessels. Constric- 
tion of the blood vessels raises the blood 
pressure, and this in turn can damage 
the heart. In coronary disease and angina 
pectoris the heart is in trouble because it 
docs not get enough blood from its con- 
stricted or blocked arteries. Dilating 
them with a cocktail helps. 

The popular warning, ^‘Watch your 
blood pressure,** said to a friend who is 
about to get angry, carries an important 
medical lesson. Anger, as is well known, 
temporarily raises the blood pressure. 

Less well known is the effect on the 
blood pressure of unconscious rages. 
When these arc aggravated by a situa- 
tion that causes conscious anger, the 
blood pressure may be raised and not go 
down when the conscious anger is re- 
lieved by a temper outburst. 

Fair, fat and fortyish women may hold 
in their bodies, another clue to high 
blood pressure and artery hardening. 
This relates to the body*s handling of a 
fat-like chemical, cholesterol. The chem- 


ical is found in increased amounts in the 
walls of hardened arteries. Feeding the 
chemical to chickens speeds the process 
by which cholesterol is deposited in the 
artery walls to thicken them and spoil 
their elasticity. 

In gall bladder disease, which often 
afflicts the woman who is fair, fat and 
forty, the body docs not utilize fats prop- 
erly and fails to get rid of excess cho- 
lesterol. 

Doctors are not yet ready to advise any 
special anti-high blood pressure diet on 
the basis of these clues, but they believe 
the clues should be followed by further 
research. 

Heredity may be the number one fac- 
tor to investigate in the search for meth- 
ods of curing or preventing high blood 
pressure. Why repressed rage leads to 
high blood pressure in one person and 
not in another may be a matter of hered- 
itary constitution. 

A trace of some chemical taken in food 
or drink every day may play a role. If 
two parts million of fluorine in 
drinking water can mean the difference 
between good and bad teeth, the same 
trace amount of some chemical may 
mean the difference between arteries that 
remain soft and elastic and those that 
harden. 

Srtence Newa Letter, Marek t9. 19i7 


VKTUIINABY MVlOINa 

Livestock Disease Blitz 


► A JOINT U. S.-Mcxican “blitz** 
against foot-and-mouth disease below 
the Rio Grande is poised, ready to go 
into action now that the appropriation 
of the necessary $9,000,000 war fund has 
been put through Congress. Mexico has 
already pledged nine millions and a goo(j 
bit over— and that is a good deal more 
for Mexico to spend than it is for us, on 
a ratio-to-national-income basis. 

Wiping out the infection means wip- 
ing out not only animals known to be 
infected but also all healthy but un- 
exposed animals in the neighborhood* 
The technique is rapid, drastic and 
ruthless. 


First a deep trench is dug. This can 
be done quickly nowadays, thanks tb 
the development in recent years of 
heavy earth-moving machinery. The 
condemned cattle arc driven into it and 
killed by shooting. Then rubber-booted, 
rubbcr-clad men slash open the car- 
casses, to insure rapid and complete de- 
composition after burial. Quicklime is 
thrown into the trench, and earth filled 
in to a depth of at least five feet. Boots, 
rubber garments, barns, implements — 
everything that might possibly carry a 
trace of the virus — ^get a thorough 
scrubbing with strong lye water. 

The quicklime may not be necessary, 


but it is used just to make sure. Deep 
burial really does the trick; the virus 
docs not long survive contact with the 
soil and the aggression of the swarming 
soil micro-life. 

A most important thing is not to 
leave any carcass where stray coyotes 
or other carrion-seeking animals can get 
at it. That is why deep burial is so 
much emphasized. Five feet of earth 
on top of a dead animal is more than 
any coyote, however hungry, will dig 
through to get a meal. 

Setenee Newa LeitWt March fS. 19^7 

Potency of penicillin is now measured 
by a quick photographic method devel- 
oped at the University of California. 
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ABIONAUTICi 

Racon Routes in Alaska 

Radar beacon airways operated from seven sta- 
tions will open the Great Circle route in bad weather from 
America to the Far East. 


► RADAR BEACON airways in Alaska 
and the Aleutians, which the U. S. Army 
revealed recently will be established in 
the near future, will open up for use in 
bad weather the Great Circle, or short 
route, from America to the Far East. 

Seven such stations are to be erected. 
The equipment to be used is the war- 
developed radar navigational beacon, 
known as “racon” for short, by means of 
which planes in the air determine their 
position by radar signals from ground 
stations. 

The stations will be erected at widely 
distributed points, extending from south- 
ern Alaskan airports to Point Barrow on 
the Arctic and Nome on the Bering. One 
will be established on Adak in the Aleu- 
tians. This distribution will help explo- 
ratory flying in Polar regions, and also 
local traveling in Alaska itself. This is 
important; much of Alaska today de- 
pends upon dog-sleds and aircraft for 
transportation. 

War-developed racon was first used 
experimentally late in 1942, but later 
played an important part in all theaters 
of combat. Developments have continued 
since the war and radar beacons are now 
used on the North Atlantic air route to 
Europe. This Alaskan installation is the 
first effort to provide radar coverage over 
established continental air routes, and 
will provide training to pilots for other 
radar airways to be established in conti- 
nental United States. 

Racon is an electronic beacon placed 
ashore at selected ground positions to 
serve both surface and air ships. When ra- 
dar signals from transmitters aboard ships 
are received by the beacon, its transmitter 
is triggered and gives out automatically 
an answering signal in code. The code is 
its station identification. A navigator is 
able to fix his position in relation to the 
Ix^acon by means of a simultaneous plot 
of both range and bearing of the beacon 
from the ship on the scope of his radar. 

Racon airways can be used only by 
aircraft equipped with airborne radar 
units. The beacon signal can be received 
dearly up to 150 miles. The ideal dis- 
tjince planned for the forthcoming radar 
airways will be about 100 miles Ixtwcen 


installations of beacons. Racon can be 
used as a low approach aid and the radar 
beacon provides the pilot with exact 
headings to fly any distance from the 
touch-down point. 

Seitie€ L^iUr, March fR, 19 

PHY8IOB 

Fluxmeter Guarded U. S. 
Harbors From Enemy Craft 

► A DEVICE known as the fluxmeter, 
which was connected to underwater ca- 
bles, has been revealed as the guardian 
of U. S. harbors from enemy craft dur- 
ing the war. 

The fluxmeter measures changes in a 
magnetic field, and in World War 11 
it warned of ships or even small motor- 
boats crossing the cables at the entrance 
of a harbor. 

Iron and other materials in the craft 
passing over the cables changed the 
earth’s magnetic field enough to be de- 
tected by the fluxmeter. The small volt- 
ages from the cable as metal objects 


passed through the harbor entrance were 
registered on the fluxmeter. 

Thus, even small enemy craft, hidden 
from sight and with silenced motors, 
could be detected from shore stations. 
When unidentified ships or boats were 
detected, harbor forts were alerted and 
PT boats sent to investigate. 

Seitnec Netoa Letter, March 99, 19^7 

PHY81CB 

Lighting System Lessens 
Anger Among Night Drivers 

► HAVE YOU EVER been heated up 
to the cussing-point, while driving at 
night with your lights dimmed, by hav- 
ing an approaching motorist flicker his 
lights at you? Darn fool didn’t know 
the dimmer was on already! 

To mitigate this cause of ill feeling 
among night drivers, a Washington in- 
ventor, Thomas M. Johnston, has de- 
vised a lighting system that adds a third 
lamp, directly in front of the radiator. 
This lamp is “off” when the main head- 
lights are bright, “on” when they arc 
dimmed. Thus if you see a car coming 
at you with three lamps all in a row, 
you will know that the dimmer is on, 
and there’s no cause to flicker your lights 
at him. 

The device is covered by newly-issued 
U. S. patent 2,417,501. 

Science Newe Letter, March 99, lBi7 



HARBOR '*WATCHDOG”—The fluxmeter, developed by General Electric, 
detected all vessels in critical waters during the war and gave a warning. 
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■NOINBBRINO 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels 

Petroleum reserves are limited, but the answer to 
independence from relying on other nations for fuels lies 
in synthetics. Bureau of Mines research is progressing. 


By DR. R. R. SAYERS 

Director of the U. S. Bureau of Minei 

Radio talk given on Adventures in Science'* 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

► THE ENORMOUS drain of the war 
upon this country’s supply of petroleum 
has brought us face to face with the 
realization that our remaining reserves 
are limited. And the demand is increas> 
ing steadily to provide power for auto- 
mobiles, planes, ships, locomotives, in- 
dustrial plants, and household heating 
units. Peacetime oil requirements are 
greater than those of the peak war 
year. We no longer have a reserve ca- 
pacity for emergency use. 

Our government has an answer — syn- 
thetic liquid fuels, the fuels of the fu- 
ture. 

Oil Scarcity 

We now seem to be passing from an 
era of abundant oil to an era of oil 
scarcity, so far as crude oil supplies in 
this country arc concerned. We can not 
produce more from known fields with- 
out irretrievable loss. Oil is now being 
withdrawn from the wells at or neai 
the maximum efficient rate. The cost of 
finding oil has risen sharply, and un- 
precedented volume of exploratory drill- 
ing has failed to locate the additional 
new reserves needed. 

We arc importing oil. But we should 
not place too great dependence on for- 
eign sources of petroleum. We must de- 
velop auxiliary domestic fuel sources, to 
use in emergencies and, incidentally, to 
hold down the price that we must pay 
for foreign oil. This means we must de- 
velop synthetic liquid fuels — oil and 
gasoline obtained from coal, oil shale, 
and other materials. 

In 1944, Congress directed the Bureau 
of Mines to design, build, and operate 
synthetic liquid fuel demonstration 
plants. Those will serve as models for 
private enterprise in a coming new in- 
dustry which may well attain mammoth 
proportions. 

Our coal and oil shale can make us 
wholly independent of foreign sources 
for many generations to come. But this 


will be true only after practical con- 
version of coal and shale has been 
achieved and large plant capacity pro- 
vided. The Bureau’s synthetic fuels pro- 
gram is the foundation for the estab- 
lishment of this vitally important in- 
dustry. 

German Production 

Germany was the leading European 
producer of synthetic fuels. Lacking 
enough petroleum, the Germans fueled 
their army and air force almost ex- 
clusively with oil and gasoline extracted 
from coal. But technicians from industry 
and the Bureau of Mines, following 
closely in the wake of our invasion 
troops, collected all of her plant and 
laboratory secrets and since then have 
added refinements of their own. 

There are five major processes and 
sources of synthetic fuels, any or all of 
which may come into use in this coun- 
try as petroleum supplies decline to the 
point where the higher-cost synthetics 
become commercially competitive with 
natural petroleum products. 

Five Processes 

Alcohols can be made from the fer- 
mentation of vegetable matter. 

Natural gas is converted to liquid fuel 
by the gas synthesis process. Then there 
is distillation of oil shale. 

The liquefaction of coal or lignite by 
the high-pressure hydrogenation proc- 
ess. Then there is conversion of water 
gas from coal or lignite by the gas-syn- 
thesis process. ^ 

All of these potential sources of liquid 
fuels are under study in the United 
States. The Department of Agriculture 
is investigating costs and manufacturing 
steps for the production of alcohol and 
other liquid fuels from agricultural resi- 
dues, such as corn cobs. Private industry 
has announced plans for the construc- 
tion of two commercial plants to convert 
natural gas to gasoline. Oil shale distil- 
lation and coal liquefaction are being 
studied by the Bureau of Mines. 

At Pittsburgh, Bureau of Mines sci- 
entists have improved both the direct 


hydrogenation and indirect gas syn- 
thesis methods of converting coal to oil. 
In the hydrogenation process, lower 
pressures and lighter equipment are 
among the keys to production economy. 
Bureau of Mines men have found a way 
to convert coal to a distillable oil at 
I datively low pressures by employing 
special solvents and very active catalysts. 
Another radical departure from Euro- 
pean practice is the discovery that coal 
may he hydrogenated in a dry or powder 
state. This simplifies the process by 
diminating several costly and compli- 
cated steps, together with the equip- 
ment required for them. 

Gas synthesis produces a superior 
grade of Diesel oil -a factor which in- 
terests our navy. We arc investigating 
both processes, and our engineers today 
could build an improved hydrogenation 
plant with an over-all heat efficiency of 
56° compared to a 29% maximum 
efficiency attained in the typical German 
plant. 

Synthetic Liquids 

The Bureau of Mines is burning an 
underground Alabama coal seam to de- 
termine how practical it is to produce a 
useful combustible gas without the ex- 
[)cnsc of mining coal, a part of its syn- 
thetic fuels research. If as successful as 
is hoped, it may produce an almost in- 
exhaustible source of synthetic liquid 
fuels and cheap electric power. Prelimi- 
nary results arc encouraging in the Bii- 
icau of Mines cxjieriment, conducted 
with the aid of the Alabama Power 
Company. Although the gas produced 
thus far is not as rich as Bureau .scien- 
tists l)clicve possible, it still offers 
promise of many potential uses. It not 
only can be used for manufacturing .syn- 
thetic gasoline and oil, but offers a new 
and novel source of heat and fuel for 
cither steam or gas turbines and the 
generation of electric power. 

If tests demonstrate that underground 
gasification is practicable, this country 
could tap innumerable coal deposits not 
now worth the expense of mining. This 
might even supplant conventional min- 
ing in part. It would result in a more 
complete recovery, foir coal mines usually 
leave as much as 35 percent of their 
reserves in the ground. 

Significant discoveries in getting fuel 
from oil shale have been made. Bureau 
of Mines chemists at the oil shale re- 
.scarch and development laboratory in 
Laramie, Wyo., have developed a 
thermal solution process which employs 
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hot solvents to extract oil from the 
shale. With it, they have obtained more 
oil out of the shale than the assay esti- 
mated was in the shale. The Bureau’s 
oil shale demonstration plant near 
Rifle, Colo., will be put in operation 
during the next two or three months. 
Coal, however, is this country’s real fu- 
ture source of fuel. Excluding atomic 
energy materials, coal comprises 98.8% 
of our mineral-fuel energy reserves, 
whereas oil shale amounts to only 0.8%, 
petroleum to 0.2%, and natural gas to 
0 . 2 %. 

Bureau of Mines research findings and 
patents will be made available to all in- 
dustry, large and small, and to any 


► INADEQUATE “brain maps,’* nar- 
rowed in the learning process by too in- 
tense motivation or too much frustra- 
tion, may be the key to the psychological 
difficulties of men and nations. Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Tolman, University of Cali- 
fornia psychologist and expert on ani- 
mal behavior, declared in the annual 
Faculty Research Lecture in Berkeley. 

Both rats and men, Dr, Tolman said, 
form in their brains what he calls “cog- 
nitive maps’’ of the environment during 
learning. On a simplified .scale, for ex- 
ample, a rat running through a maze 
to a goal such as food or water forms 
in its brain a “cognitive map’’ of the 
maze environment. 

If the rat is permitted to roam the 
maze when well fed and with plenty 
to drink, it appears to learn nothing. 
But if later placed in the maze when 
hungry, the rat readily proves it has 
learned by going to the goal. Under 
these optimum conditions the rat has 
been able to form a broad cognitive 
map of the environment. 

If, on the other hand, the rat learns 
the maze when hungry and thirsty, its 
cognitive map is narrowed by intense 
motivation. The correct route to the goal 
>s fixated in the brain and if this is 
l)locked, the strain of intense motiva- 
tion and frustration makes it difficult 
lor the rat to learn a new route. 


interested citizen. A technical advisory 
committee composed of some of indus 
try’s leading coal and petroleum experts 
has been named to assist the Bureau 
and is kept abreast of all plans and 
developments. 

We are not waiting until a crisis and 
the Nation’s economy and security are 
in jeopardy. When we are spending 
more than 10 billion dollars a year to 
maintain an army and navy, it does 
not appear unrca.sonablc to spend at 
least one two-thousandth of that sum 
— or $5,000,000 — to make sure that the 
planes, tanks, and ships will be able 
to move. 

Science Newe Letter, March 29, I9't7 


This mechanism of too strong motiva- 
tion and too much frustration is seen at 
the hum \n as well as the animal level. 
Dr. Toln an declared. The “cognitive 
maps’’ of children may be narrowed by 
an ove I intense striving for material 
wealth. When this is not forthcoming, 
the individual takes out his frustration 
on “out-groups.” 

“Over and over again,’’ he said, “men 
are blinded by too intense motivations 
into blind and unintelligent and, in the 
end, desperately dangerous i'.ates of 
outsiders. The cxpres.sion of these dis- 
placed hates ranges from discrimination 
against minorities to world conflagra- 
tions.’’ 

“We dare not let ourselves or others 
become so over-emotional, so hungry, so 
ill-clad, so over-motivated that only 
narrow strip maps arc developed. We 
must subject our children and ourselves 
to the optimal conditions of moderate 
motivation and to the absence of un- 
necessary frustration whenever we put 
them and ourselves before the great God- 
given maze which is our human world.” 

Science News Letter, March 29, 19 i7 

In territory formerly German but now 
Polish, there is an estimated reserve of 
nearly 15,000,000,000 tons of brown 
coal; this coal can not be stored over 
ground for periods of time because it 
has up to 50% water content. 


■NGINBIRINO 

Metals for Jet Engines 
Tested in Special Dugout 

► SPINNING. RED-HOT metal disks 
in a special dugout at the Westinghousc 
Research Laboratories in Pittsburgh are 
going to help develop parts for future jet 
engines. 

Heated to temperatures above 1,400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the disks will spin at 
speeds of 1,200 miles per hour until they 
fly apart. The disks, made of specially 
dcvciojied alloys, will reveal the maxi- 
mum strength of the materials to help 
engineers plan new alloys tor engines. 

The “metal torture” tests will l^ made 
in a dugout sunk 10 feet below floor 
level and lined with sandbags. 

Metals to he tested art* used in the 
rotors of present gas-turbine engines 
where they stand up under terrific stress 
and temperature. In the tests, actual 
operating conditions will be exceeded to 
find out how much heat and stress is 
needed to break up the metal. 

From the tests in the dugout, West- 
inghousc engineers hope to devise prin- 
ciples from which they can predict the 
behavior of metals at any speed or tem- 
perature. 

The disks, which will whirl at 35,000 
revolutions per second, arc one foot in 
diameter and one inch thick. 

Science Newe Letter, March 29, J9i7 



SANDBAG DUGOUT— To measure 
the strength of jet engine alloys, 
Westinghouse scientists use a high^ 
speed motor to whirl the metal disks 
being tested. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Problems from Brain Maps 

Frustration or too much motivation may narrow brain 
maps, formed in learning^ causing psychological difficulties 
of men and nations. 
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CHBM18THY 

New Yeast Fermentation 
Yields More Glycerin 

► GLYCERIN, needed in huge quanti- 
ties for a thousand industrial purposes, is 
in short supply because of the scarcity 
and high price of fats used in soap mak- 
ing, of which it has long been a co-prod- 
uct. Its production directly from sugars 
by yeasts or other microorganisms, 
though possible, has been attended with 
some difficulties. Newest effort to over- 
come these is embodied in U. S. patent 
2,416,745, issued to a team of three mi- 
crobiologists, Prof. Ellis I. Fulmer and 
Dr. L. A. Underkofler of Iowa State 
College at Ames, and Dr. Richard J. 
Hickey of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ordinary yeast fermentation produces 
a little glycerin along with the ethyl 
alcohol. Addition of a soluble sulfite to 
the sugar solution upsets the fermenta- 
tion chemistry in such a way that larger 
quantities of glycerin arc produced. Car- 
ried on in an alkaline medium in the 
past, this production has still not been 
satisfactorily large because yeasts do not 
thrive on alkaline conditions. In the new 
process, the medium is acidified, making 
it possible for the yeast to work more 
efficiently. 

Rights in the patent are assigned to the 
Iowa State College Research Foundation. 

Seitnet N€W9 Letter, March t9, 19^7 

ZOOLOGY 

“Timid" Deer Prove 
Courageous in Defense 

► DEER, proverbially timid and help- 
less, arc capable of courageous fighting 
in defense of one of their own, even 
when the battle is hopeless. First-hand 
account of such a fight is presented by 
Victor C. Cahalanc, U. S. National Park 
Service naturalist, in the Journal of 
Mammalogy (Feb.). 

In Grand Canyon National Park, one 
autumn afternoon, he saw three coyotes 
pull down a deer. They were so pre- 
occupied with their efforts to kill their 
victim that he was able to get within 
about 60 yards of the struggling group 
without being observed. 

He had been watching the woodland 
tragedy for only a few minutes when a 
band of seven deer, six of them docs, 
appeared on the scene. They approached 
slowly, until the coyotes, sensing their 
presence, formed a defensive front 
against them. 

“The precaution was well advisc<l,** 


states Mr. Cahalanc. “The largest doc 
took the offensive several times. Lung- 
ing into the midst of the coyotes, she 
struck vigorously with her front hoofs 
together. With cars laid back and eyes 
protruding, she was transformed into a 
veritable Fury. Each time that she 
singled out a coyote and charged, that 
animal beat a hasty retreat, sometimes 
backing off eight or ten yards.** 

It was in vain, however. The stricken 
deer had been hurt beyond any chance 
of recovery, and the bold female cham- 
pion, with one younger backer who 
finally joined her, was in danger of be- 
ing attacked on the flank. So the at- 
tempted rescue had to be abandoned. 

Once successful in killing their victim, 
the three coyotes proved less cooperative 
than the deer had been in threatening 
them. They quarreled over the booty, 
with one lamc-footcd female bullying 
her two smaller companions and taking 
first rights to the prey. 

Science News Letter, March 29, 19i,T 
RNGINBCRINO 

Gas Expansion Turbines 
Used in Oil, Gas Fields 

► NATURAL gas expansion turbine 
engines arc rapidly replacing reciprocat- 
ing engines in gas and oil fields, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Tulsa, Okla., was told by Ste- 
phen Beneze of the Elliott Company, 
leannette. Pa., well-known as a manufac- 
turer of gas turbines. 

This gas expansion turbine is not 
the relatively new gas turbine engine. 
The gas-expansion type is driven by gas 
in the same way that steam drives steam 
turbines. The gas used to drive the tur- 
bine is not burned in the process. It is 
merely expanded by heat. After dis- 
charge from the engine it can be used 
for any of the purposes for which it 
was originally suitable. 

Gas turbine engines, on the othey 
hand, arc powered by gases created by 
combustion from liquid or gaseous fuels. 
A new type will burn a very finely pul- 
verized bituminous coal. The exhaust 
gases have no subsequent value. 

The increasing use of the natural gas 
expansion turbine engine in oil and gas 
fields, to drive pumps, generators, fans 
and other equipment, is due to its econ- 
omy and efficiency. Some of them arc 
so constructed that they can be converted 
quickly into steam turbines if the gas 
supply is temporarily exhausted. 

Science Newe Letter, March 99, 191,7 


IN SCIEN 


HORTlCULTUItB 

Fatal Oranga Diseata 
Is Found in Australia 

► TRISTEZA, a virus disease highly 
fatal to sweet-orange trees grafted on 
sour-orange stocks, has been found in 
Australian citrus orchards, according to 
information received at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is apparently 
South African in origin, and got a foot- 
hold in the Netherlands Indies and South 
America. It received its name from the 
terrible destruction it wrought in Brazil; 
“tristeza” means “sadness** in both Por- 
tuguese and Spanish. 

A disease having exactly the same 
symptoms but spreading much more 
slowly from tree to tree has been known 
for some time in California, under the 
name “quick decline.** (See SNL, Feb. 
22 .) 

Australian citrus men apparently con- 
sider the two diseases to be identical. The 
slower spread in California orchards may 
l>c due to the much more thorough spray- 
ing and disinfection schedule practised 
in them, which would presumably deci- 
mate and slow down the still-unknown 
insect carrier of the virus. 

Science Newe Letter, March 99, t9i7 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

2,4-D Takes Plant Life 
By Internal Suffocation 

^ 2,4-D KILLS plants by robbing them 
of the ability to utilize oxygen in their 
life processes; in effect, it acts by a kind 
of internal smothering. Experiments 
pointing to this conclusion arc reported 
in Science (March 14), by two Chinese 
plant physiologists, Dr. Y, L. Hsuch and 
Dr. C. H. Lou, of Tsing Hua University, 
Kunming, China. 

Like many other compounds, 2,4-D 
was found to be a stimulant at low con- 
centrations and a poison at higher ones. 
In its growth-stopping concentrations, it 
wholly prevented the germination of 
seeds that normally require oxygen for 
their sprouting. But the same concentra- 
tions only delayed, and did not prevent, 
the germination of rice, which normally 
sprouts under water without aid from 
the oxygen of the air. 

Science Newe Letter, March f9, t9kf 
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E riELDS 


ICHTHYOLOGY 

It's a Girl Always 
For “Amazon Molly’’ 

► "AMAZON MOLLY” never has any 
sons, only daughters. Not only that, but 
no matter who their father is, the 
youngsters never look the least bit like 
him, resembling only their mother. 

“Amazon Molly” is a guppy-like fish 
native to Texas and northern Mexico. 
To scientists she is Mollienesia formosa. 
No male fish of the species has ever 
been found. 

Dr. and Mrs. Carl L. Hubbs of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography in 
La Jolla, Calif., have during the past 
dozen years mated “Mollies” with males 
of 56 related species, breeding some- 
thing like eight thousand young fish 
representing 20 generations. 

No luck. All daughters. And not one 
looked like her Pa. 

Scitne§ Newt LtUtr, March t9, 191,7 
BIOCHBM18TRY 

New Biochemical Test Tells 
Exact Week of Pregnancy 

► A NEW BIOCHEMICAL test for 
pregnancy, that tells with fair accuracy 
how many weeks have elapsed since con- 
ception, has been developed at the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School by 
Dr. Ernest W. Page, who reports his re- 
sults in Science (March 14). 

The test is based on the presence in the 
blood of pitocin, one of the secretions of 
the pituitary gland. Something in the 
blood of pregnant women destroys this 
substance; and the farther pregnancy has 
advanced the more rapid is the rate of 
destruction. Dr. Page postulates the ex- 
istence of a still-unisolated pitocin- 
destroying enzyme, which he has named 
pitocinase. 

The test consists in adding to a blood 
scrum sample from the prospective 
mother a small measured quantity of 
commercial pitocin and keeping it warm 
in an incubator. At intervals, fractions of 
the serum are withdrawn, chemically 
treated, and applied to reproductive tis- 
sue from a laboratory animal to test a 
biological reaction. The process is com- 
plicated, but in the hands of a sufficiently 


well-trained technician can tell the week 
of pregnancy, between the fourth and the 
sixteenth. Before the fourth. Dr. Page 
states, “there is no known pregnancy test 
which may be considered accurate.” After 
the sixteenth week, methods already in 
use arc more rapid and satisfactory. 

As a simple “yes-or-no” test. Dr. Page 
makes no special claim for his method. 
He says, “Despite its economy, this 
method, when used as a purely qualita- 
tive indication of pregnancy, requires 
more time and skill in its present form 
than a Friedman or Aschem-Zondek 
test.” 

Science Newt Letter, March 99, 19 k7 

MKiICtNi 

Emotional Epilepsy 
Is Frequent Sickness 

► A LITTLE KNOWN type of epilepsy, 
often confused with petit mal and which 
is sometimes accompanied by acts of a 
violent nature, is much more prevalent 
than has been supposed. 

Dr. Charles D. Aring, professor of 
neurology in the University of California 
Medical School, describes the condition, 
called psychomotor epilepsy, in Calijornia 
Medicine (Feb.). 

He said that when recognized the dis- 
ease is easily treated by the proper ad- 
ministration of cither or both of the two 
anticonvulsant drugs, dilantin and phe- 
nobarbital. 

Dr. Aring said that in this type of 
seizure an emotional disorder is a fre- 
quent manifestation. He said that it can 
be distinguished from petit mal epilepsy 
if physicians remember that the latter 
rarely occurs in adults and that it is 
usually of brief duration (five to thirty 
seconds), usually without movements or 
activities, except in or about the eyes. 

He added that diagnosis is aided by 
electroencephalography, the study of elec- 
trical activity of the brain. A period of 
amnesia, whether long or short in dura- 
tion, may in some cases be associated 
with this type of epilepsy. 

“Any person experiencing rather short 
episodes of unusual behavior for which 
he has no memory might well be sus- 
pected of suffering from attacks of psy- 
chomotor seizures,” Dr. Aring stated. 

The physician pointed out that the 
condition raises the question of legal 
responsibility for acts, sometimes of a vio- 
lent nature, which may be committed 
during the attack of psychomotor epi- 
lepsy. This seems to have been largely 
overlooked in the courts, he said. 

Science Newt Letter, March 99, 19i7 


MATaBMATiai 

Electronic Device Computes 
Engine Temperatures 

► MECHANICAL ENGINEERS at the 
University of Wisconsin have invented 
an electronic computer which can “solve” 
the complex mathematical formulas by 
which engineers learn the temperature of 
exploding gases in engine cylinders. 

The device makes the work now be- 
ing done with diesel engines many times 
more accurate, quick and efficient. It has 
been developed as a scientific accessory to 
the electro-optical pyrometer which 
gauges the temperature of exploding 
gases within the cylinder of an exper- 
mental diesel engine. Work with the 
pyrometer may in the future result in 
the designing of new and better diesel 
engines. 

Engineers formerly sj^ient hours solv- 
ing the equations which told the tem- 
perature of the diesel explosions, first 
taking a reading from two oscillographs, 
consulting a graph, and then plotting the 
mathematical result on paper and deter- 
mining an “average curve.” 

The new device now plots on an oscil* 
lograph the temperature of an explosion 
or series of explosions. The oscillograph 
is photographed every few seconds by a 
special camera for permanent records. 

The electro-optical pyrometer is an 
electronic thermometer. By comparing 
the intensity of two beams of light of 
different colors which emanate through 
a quartz window imbedded in the diesel 
cylinder wall the engineers compute a 
ratio which reveals the temperature 
within the cylinder. 

Science Newt Letter, March 99, 19k7 

PHYSICS 

Thin Tungsten Wire 
Is Invisible to Eye 

► TUNGSTEN, the metal that is 
used for light bulb filaments, has been 
made into a wire that is so thin that a 
pound of it would stretch in a single 
strand 950 miles. 

The wire is 0.00018 inch in diameter, 
and was produced by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division for use in an amplifying 
tube for the Bell Laboratories. 

One thousand feet of the thin wire, 
reeled on a bobbin, is invisible to the 
naked eye, and a 20-layer stack of the 
wire is alx>ut the thickness of a sheet 
of a newspaper. 

Seienee Newt Letter, March 99, I9h7 
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AHTRONOMY 

Jupiter Joins Saturn 


Giant planet reappears in the constellation of Libra 
low in the southeast late on April evenings. Saturn is high 
in southwest and sets about midnight. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

► JOINING SATURN, for several 
months the only planet visible in the 
evening sky, Jupiter now comes into 
view. It is in the constellation ot Libra, 
the scales, whose position, low m the 
southeast, is shown on the accompanying 
maps. These diagrams depict the .skies as 
they appear about 10:00 p. m. at the 
beginning of April and 9:00 p. m. around 
the 15th. These hours arc in your own 
kind of standard time. 

A few months ago Jupiter was a bril- 
liant morning star, visible in the east just 
before sunrise, close to Venus. Because 
the appearance of the skies, in general, 
advances two hours each month, at 10:00 
p. m. this month they look about the 
same as at midnight in March, 2:00 a. m. 
in February, 4:00 a. m. in January and 
6:00 a. m. in December. In recent 
months Venus has been moving eastward 
through the skies, so it is still a morning 
star, but Jupiter moves much more 
slowly and now it is coming into evening 
view. 

Saturn Is High 

Our other planet, Saturn, is high in 
the southwest. Due south at sunset, it 
sets around midnight. By that time, Jupi* 
ter has climbed near the meridian. Sat- 
urn, of magnitude 0.4, is considerably 
fainter than the minus 2 of Jupiter. It 
is in Cancer, the crab, one of the least 
conspicuous of the constellations of the 
zodiac, path of the sun, moon and plan- 
ets. Much more prominent are the next- 
door figures of Gemini, the twins, to the 
right, with brilliant Pollux; and Leo, the 
lion, to the left. In Leo is a smaller group 
known as the sickle, first magnitude 
Rcgulus marking the end of the handle. 

Next to Leo, along the zodiac toward 
the cast, is Virgo, the virgin, with an- 
other star of the first magnitude, Spica 
by name. Above Virgo, in the east, is 
Bootes, the bear-driver, in which Arc- 
turus shines. 

In April evening skies the glorious 
constellations of the winter are making 
ihcir last bow in the west. Orion is 


shown directly west, on the horizon, 
with Bctclgcusc remaining visible. Near- 
by, farther south, is Sirius, the dog star, 
in Canis Major. To the right of Orion, 
shown in the map of the northern half 
of the sky, is Aldcbaran, in Taurus, the 
bull. Though a star of the first magni- 
tude, it is shown fainter on the map. 
It is so low that its light is dimmed. 
Above Taurus, in Auriga, the charioteer, 
is Capella. Shifting to the northeast, we 
can .sec Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, another 
brilliant star appearing fainter because 
it is so low. Vega, however, is now corn- 
ing into view, and in the next few 
months it will be much more prominent, 
while Orion and his neighbors vanish 
completely for a while. 

Venus Brightest 

Of the other three naked eye planets, 
besides Jupiter and Saturn, only Venus 
is visible during the night. This, as men- 
tioned above, is a morning star, in the 
constellation of Aquarius, which is low 
in the southeast at sunrise. Venus has 
a magnitude of minus 3.4, which makes 
it brighter than any other .star or planet. 
Both Mercury and Mars arc now too 
close to the sun to be seen. 

(^f the 12 constellations of the zodiac — 
Aries, the ram; Taurus, the bull; (iemini, 
the twins; Cancer, the crab; Leo, the 
lion; Virgo, the virgin; Libra, the scales; 
Scorpius, the scorpion; Sagittarius, the 
archer; Capricornus, the sea goat; Aquar- 


ius, the water-carrier and Pisces, the 
fishes — Leo is the most famous. This is 
the figure which we sec at its best on 
April evenings. However, its importance 
seems to come from the fact that the sun 
stands in the direction of Leo during the 
summertime. 

Skies Rotate 

There is a slow movement of the skies, 
called the precession of the equinoxes, by 
which the constellations of the zodiac slip 
all the way around in about 26,000 years. 
At present the sun is in Leo during 
August and September. On Aug. 23, it 
passes Rcgulus. Thousands of years ago, 
when the constellations were established, 
it passed among these stars in June, when 
the sun was at its highest for the year. 
Thus there seemed to he a connection 
between this most ferocious of beasts and 
the ferocity of the hot sun at this lime 
of year. The Greek poet Aratus wrote 
(in the second century B. C.): 

“The Lion flames. There the 
sun’s course runs hottest. 

Empty of grain the and fields 
appear 

When first the Sun into the 
Lion enters.” 

To the Egyptians there was another 
connection between this group and the 
species Leo. It was during the latter part 
of July, as the sun went through this 
figure for them, that the Nile attained 
its highest level. This brought the lions 
from the desert to the Nile Valley, to 
escape the heat. Perhaps as a result the 
Egyptians made use of the head of a 
lion on the gates of the canals connected 
with the Nile for irrigation. This is be- 
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licvcd to be the origin of the lion's head 
figure in more modern fountains, where 
a stream of water squirts from the ani- 
mal’s jaws. 

Celestial Time Table for April 


April. 

EST 



6 

6:00 

e. 

m. 

Mercury farthest west 

of sun 





(but not far enough 

to be 





easily visible) 



10:28 

a. 

m. 

Full moon 


8 

4:47 

P- 

m. 

Moon passes Jupiter 


12 

8:00 

a. 

m. 

Moon farthest, 261,200 

miles 

13 

9:23 

a. 

m. 

Moon in last quarter 


18 

12:37 

a. 

m. 

Moon passes Venus 


20 

11-10 

P- 

m. 

New moon 


21 

early 

a 

m. 

Meteors of Lyrid i 

shower 





visible 


24 

6:00 

a. 

m. 

Moon nearest. 227.800 

miles 

27 

8-23 

a. 

iti. 

Moon pusses Saturn 



6:18 


m. 

Moon in first quarter 



SubtruL'i one hour for CST, iwo hours for 
MST, and three for PST. 

Science Newa Letter, March S9, 1947 

ARCIfABOLOGY 

4,000-Year Old Epic Poem 
Tells of “War of Nerves” 

► A “NEW” EPIC poem, scratched in 
clay 4,000 years ago, is being translated 
by Dr. Samuel N. Kramer of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum. 

Unearthed half a century ago in the 
Near East, the poem is the oldest and 
longest Sumerian poem known. Sumer, 
where the ancient literature was written, 
was the southern division of ancient 
Babylonia, 

The story told in the poem, which 
deals with events 1,000 years before the 
author wrote his epic, or 5,000 years 
ago, sounds like a modern tale. Dic- 
tators, psychological warfare and political 
intrigue are all important elements in 
“Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta,” the 
title Dr. Kramer has given the ancient 
work. 

Smaller than an ordinary sheet of 
writing paper, the tablet on which Dr. 
Kramer found the poem was rediscov- 
ered by the archaeologist in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Dr. Kramer made his find during the 
past seven months while engaged in re- 
search in the Near East under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 

The small slab with the epic 
scratched on it is a 12-column tablet con- 
taining a record total of more than 
600 lines of Sumerian poetry. 

Enmerkar, here of the poem, was a 
Sumerian hero who ruled the bibli- 
cal Erech, a city-state in southern 
Mesopotamia. The epic tells liow the 
ancient Sumerian used a “war of nerves” 



to capture a wealthy city nearby without 
bloodshed. 

Dr. Kramer has translated enough of 
the ancient story to define clearly the 
main characters and the plot, but a full 
translation and interpretation will re- 
quire further work. 

Science Neu's Letter, Marth \i9, 19^7 

ruYnu's 

Static-Reducing Devices 
To Aid Commercial Pilots 

► CLEARER RADIO communications 
in bad weather and greater air safety are 
promised by simple wartime devices now 
being made available to commercial fly- 
ing. 

The devices are static dischargers and 
suppressors for shielding planes from 
accumulating static which disrupts radio 
communications in a storm. During the 
war, the dischargers and suppressors were 
credited with aiding safety of military 
planes, but all production went to the 
military. Now the devices have l^ccn re- 
leased from government restrictions and 
are available to commercial flying, the 
Air Materiel Command said. 

Consisting of a scries of antenna insu- 
lators, tension units and conducting cot- 
ton wicking, the anti-static equipment is 
designed to fight precipitation static, 
which interferes with radio communica- 
tions. 

Precipitation static is set up in aircraft 
radio equipment when the electricity 
accumulated by the plane in flight is 
greater than in the surrounding air. This 
situation comes during storms and bad 
weather when dust, sand, smoke, ice 
crystals, snow crystals or rain strike 
against the surface of the plane and gen- 
erate static electricity. 

By shielding the plane and carrying 
off the accumulating static, the dis- 


chargers and suppressors reduce the in 
tcrfcrcnce with radio communications. 

The Air Materiel Command laborato 
rics at Wright Field developed the an 
tenna insulation system during the war 
while the wick dischargers were madt 
in cooperation with the Naval Researcl 
Laboratories. The equipment has beer 
manufactured by Dayton Aircraft Prod 
ucts, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, under govern 
ment contract. 

Science Newa Letter, March t9, I9i\ 
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SCIENCE AND PRE-SCIENCE- From Ancient Greece to the 
■econd Reneluance. Pre-eclence: iaolation; lack of specie Uam; 
symbolism; mysticism. State of certain sciences 1450-1500: 
perspective and anatomy; mechanics; mines and chemical crafts; 
lack of physics. 

BIOLOGY BEFORE THE BnCROSCOPE- Mode of esposition 
adopted in the book. Weakness of botany without technical 
terms ; teleology and science. Commentators, artists and doctors; 
naturalistic and diagrammatic plates; Vesalius; the Paduan line. 
Weakness of physiology without the idea of the physical; Harvey 
and the pump-idea. Lack of microscopes the limiting factor here 
and in early embryology. 

ASTRONOMY BEFORE THE TELESCOPE— Experiment 
and observation. Earth and sun rival centres before the modem 
period . Technical advances and the great explorations ; mapping ; 
the Iberian contribution. Copernicus, Brahe, Kepler; the 
German contribution. Stirrings of the idea of the physical. 

IfATHEMATICS BEFORE THE CALCULUS- Some Greek 
points of view ; rigour, music, and mysticism. Pure mathematics : 
Symbolism and suggestiveness; equations; Italian contribution. 
Computation: '‘calculating machines’* preceded paper computa- 
tion, which brings in a second dimension. Single-radix numera- 
tion; decimals; logarithms. Navigational astronomy as the 
stimulus. 

THE 17TH CENTURY— War and order. Learned societies. 
Bacon and Descartes; philosophy and science; from the circle to 
the straight line as the “natural" path. 

MECHANICS, ASTRONOMY. OPTICS. especUUy in the 17th 
Century^Stevinus, hydrostatics; Galileo, dynamics. Twofold 
importance of gfoxs; telescopes and the end of Ptolemy, and 
barometers, defining the concept of a gas and of the physical. 
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MATHEMATICS (1600-1800)-0eometry restarts: from per 
Bpective to projective geometry; from mapping and equations to 
coordinates. Infinity: gradients and areas and infinite series. 
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parts played by volcanoes, mines, etc., in its history; Guettard 
and Desmarets; Werner; Hutton; Cuvier. 

THE 18TH CENTURY— Formalism and systematiam; examples 
from medicine; reaction to revolution, political, agricultural, 
industrial. Prenuture applied science. Germany’s greatness 
still ahead. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE I- Interdependence of experi- 
mental physics, chemistry, and physiology. Heat and gasea as 
key ideas; their confusion (17th century) and separation (18th). 
Vitalism and mechanism. Heat: thermometers, calorimetry, 
material theory. Chemistry: notes on technique. From prin- 
ciples (phlogiston) to substance (after Lavoisier) snd weights. 
Oxygen monism. Gases again; atoms and Dalton. Application 
to physiology; respiration. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE II-QuaUUtive electricity and 
magnetism. Physiology (Haller. Galvani) gives the sensitive 
detector needed for the discovery of currents ; electrolysis. Dual- 
ism in chemistry; Berzelius and professionalism; atomic weights; 
analysis systematised. Organic chemistry; isomers, radicals, 
types; anarchy of the fifties. Physiology; the tradition of great 
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senses, Helmholtz. 
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(contribution of physiology), thermodynamics, statistics. Radiant 
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dynamics and unite electricity and optics. 

THE 19TH CENTURY— The world-wide spread of white man. 
The revolution opens the flood gates of French genius; the Ro- 
mantic Epoch enchains Germany at first. Industrialism and the 
struggle for existence; mechanical models, statistics, continuity 
in English thought. Emergence of Germany. 

EVOLUTION AND THE MICROSCOPE-Achromatic micro- 
scopes. giving cell thewy. Naturphilosophie. morphology, 
embryology. The stage set for evolution. Buffon, Lamarck, the 
burst of hereditary aptitude in England. Influence of islands. 
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A THOROUGH-GOING HISTORY OF SCIENCE” 

**The author takes the subject and the reader in his stride 
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ance, indeed. The illustrations are excellent, the bibliog- 
raphy is unusually helpfully arranged, and the indices are 
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— Af. F. Ashley Montagu, The New York Times 
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scholarship, and he has included some original features. 
He has not overlooked the question of the social relation 
of science, which is now converting the history of science 
from a minor into a major subject. A standard book 
in all libraries, and in particular it will be a perfect sci- 
ence prize for educational institutions.” 

— The Manchester Guardian 
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Children’s Favorites 

► WHEN CHILDREN come running 
and shouting, with the first violets 
clutched in their eager little fists, then 
wc know it is really spring. Violets are 
not the first spring flowers to open, any 
more than robins are the first spring 
birds to appear; yet somehow their cheer- 
ful faces make us feel that this time it 
is spring and no mistake, no mere pre- 
mature warm spell, deceiving us with 
false hopes. There may be more psychol- 
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ogy than phenology about it, but that’s 
the way wc all feel. 

Violets have a good, well- won right to 
their place as the proper heralds of 
spring. For all their delicacy and tininess, 
they are a hardy and adaptable tribe, 
that have spread their bluc-and-ycllow 
banners to all the cool winds ot the 
world- There are something more than 
300 species of violets, ranging through 
all temperate lands of the world. They 
arc found on mountain-tops and in des- 
ert valleys below sca-lcvel; some species 
grow with their roots embedded in the 
wettest of swamp muck, others precar- 
iously clinging to rock shelves. Violets 
arc often thought of as exclusively wood- 
land flowers, yet some of the most beau- 
tiful and hardy of them are to be found 
among the wind-blown grasses ot the 
ojKii prairie. Blues, yellows and white 
arc their natural colors; one species, 
Vtola tricolor, combines all three, and in 
the hands of generations of plant breed- 
ers has become the familiar garden 
pansy. 

There is one encouraging thing to be 
noted about violets, too, so tar as children 
are concerned. They may pick all they 
like, so long as they do not pull the 
plants up bodily by the roots. Violets do 
depend a great deal on seed for their 
propagation, but relatively few of their 
seed arc formed by the bright little flow- 
ers that children love to gather. After 
spring has passed, the plants produce a 
second crop of flowers on very short 
stems down among the bases ot the 
leaves. These flowers, which most of us 
would mistake for buds, have no petals 
and never open. They fertilize themselves 
internally with their own pollen, and 
thus insure well-filled seed capsules. 

Science Netve Letter, March git, I9k7 


CHBMiaTRY 

Fermentation from Straw 
Makes Useful Chemicals 

► INDUSTRFAL SOLVENTS, fatty 
acids and other useful chemicals arc pre- 
pared from straw by fermentation with 
soil bacteria through the process on 
which a London inventor, Charles Weiz- 
mann, has obtained patent 2,417,801. He 
has found that if the bacteria are “en- 
couraged” with easily fermentable carbo- 
hydrates, such as the starch remaining in 
bran, or the hcxoscs obtained by the par- 
tial hydrolysis of the celluloses in straw, 
they will act on the remaining undigested 
.cellulosic substances, with profitable re- 
sults. 


C11BKI8TRY 

Pulverized Silica Gives 
Luster to Varnishes 

► DESIRED LUSTER of varnishes 
and lacquers can be obtained with the 
use of a new very highly pulverized 
silica revealed by the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. The material is so fine 
that there arc 500,000,000,000 particles 
in a cubic inch, it is claimed. 

The improved material, known as 
Santocel, is technically a gloss reducing 
agent. The individual particles in the 
varnish or lacquer finish project ’“through 
the surface and kill the gloss by scatter- 
ing the reflected light. Not enough 
roughness is added, however, to affect 
the feel of the surface. 

The silica particles are porous and 
spongc-like and contain 94% air, it is 
estimated. They arc nearly uniform in 
size. The new product is made from an 
older Santocel that contained about 
500,000,000 particles per cubic inch, and 
is made by bombarding the particles 
against each other with highly special- 
ized equipment. 

Science Newa Letter, March 29, 10^7 
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by 

Helen ^oHen- 
thai. B.S.. 
FraiKCN Stern, 
M.A. and 
Joseph Rouen* 
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$ 2.00 
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immediately. 
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Books of the Week 

TO SERVK YOU: To get theae books, aetid ua a check or money order to cover retail price. Address 
Hook Dept., SciBNCK Nrws Lbttbk. J719 N St., Washington 6, D. C. 


Addenda to the Naturalist’s Lexicon 
— ^Robert S. Woods — Abbey Garden Press, 
47 p., paper, 25 cents. A condensed but 
comprehensive English-Classical key to 
descriptive nouns, adjeaives and verbs used 
in the NATURALIST’S Lexicon (1944) 
arranged under 40 general headings. 

Advances in Genetics, Vol. I — M. 
Demerec, ed. — Academic Press, 458 p., 
illus., 17.50. A newcomer to the Annual 
Review series, for the field of genetics. 
Whether it will be published annually or 
as time, paper quotas and the like permit is 
not indicated. 

Biochemistry of Cancer — Jesse P. Green- 
stem — Academic Press, 359 p.i Ulus., 
$7.80. Studies in one field of cancer re- 
search which have yielded results of inter- 
est and significance are presented by the 
Head Biochemist of the National Cancer 
Institute. 

CANCER Can Be Cured— A lfred J. Cantor 
— Didier, 175 p., $2.50. Simple statements 
of the facts concerning cancer and a guide 
to early recognition of symptoms. 

The Chemistry of Commercial Plastics 
— Reginald L. Wakeman — Reinhold, 836 
p., illus., $10. This textbook correlates sci- 
entific information with actual industrial 
practice. Literature references after each 
chapter surest primary sources for addi- 
tional reading. 

Clinical Psychology of Children’s 
Behavior Problems — C. M. Louttit — 
Harper, rev., 661 p., $4.50. A careful 
study of specific behavior problems in- 
cluded in a general discussion of the na- 
ture of problem behavior, its diagnosis, 
and treatment. 

The Cooperage Handbook — Fred Putnam 
Hankerson — Chemical Pub., 182 p., illus., 
$3.75. Giving all necessary information on 
the manufacture of barrels, their handling 
and storage, together with expert specifica- 
tions and Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations, this book on an age-old indus- 
try will guide shippers in the choice of 
satisfactory containers. 

Essentials of Endocrinology — Arthur 
Grollman — Lippincou, 2nd ed., 644 p., 
illus., $10. Completely revised, this survey 
covers the scope, history and methods of 
endocrinology, including the origin, nature 
and clinical uses of the hormones. 

Feeds of the World; Their Digestibility 
and Composition — ^Burch H. Schneider — 
Agr. Expt, Station West Va. Univ., 300 
p., $3. Tabulations of all available data on 
feeds, their composition and nutritive value 
for cattle, sheep, goats, swine and horses 
have been pains^ingly assembled. An 
exhaustive author bibliography, feed bibli- 
ography and dictionary of common and 
scientific names make this book a valuable 
information source. 

Fossil Vertebrates From Western 
North America and Mexico— £. L. 
Furlong, £. R. Hall, L. R. David, R. E. 
Wallace, H. Howard — Carnegie Inst., Publ. 
No. 551, 195 p., illus., pRper, $2.50, cloth, 
$3. A series of papers deals with the 
Pleistocene antelope and birds. Pliocene 
badger, Upper EcKene fish scales, Upper 


Cretaceous fish and Miocene mammalian 
fauna. 

International Control of Atomic 
Energy; The First Report of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Security Council, U. S. D^t. of State 
Publ. 2737, Govt, Printing Office, 100 p., 
pap«r, 25 cents. This report contains the 
basic principles first enunciated and con- 
sistently advocated by Bernard Baruch. 

The Island War; The United States Marine 
Corps in the Pacific^ — Frank O. Hough — 
Uppincott, 412 p., illus., $5. Officially as- 
signed to write this history. Major Hough, 
U. S. M. C., was granted access to confiden- 
tial documents. The result is a brilliant 
disciission of the struggle for successive 
advanced bases, the men who performed 
the impossible, Japanese tactics, weak- 
nesses, and battle conduct. 

Life Histories of North American 
Jays, Crows, and Titmice; Order Pas- 
seriformes — Arthur Cleveland Bent— Got'/. 
Printing Office, U. S. Natl. Museum Bui. 
191, 495 p., illus., paper, $1.75. As full 
a life history as possible is given of the 
best-known subspecies of each species, with 
brief mention of the others. Egg dates and 
measurements and distribution and migra- 
tion habits are included. 

The Mammals of Virginia — ^John Wendell 
Bailey — pub, by the author, 4l3 p., illus., 
$5. A full account of every kind of wild 
and domestic mammal known to have lived 
in Virginia, plus a list of fossil forms 
found in that state. The book is well 
indexed and has an excellent bibliography. 
Mathematical Recreations and Essays 
— W. W. Rouse Ball, rev. H. S M. Coxeter 
— Macmillan, 11th cd., 418 p., illus., $2.95. 
This first American edition of a classic 
will continue to divert amateurs of mathe- 
matics with its problems about ferry boats, 
school girls, cryptograms, and various 
arithmetical aand geometrical fallacies. 

Memoirs of the Society for American 
ARCHAEOLCX iY; The Prehistory of North- 
ern North America As Seen From the 
Yukon, Sup. to American Antiquity, Vol. 
XII, No. 3, Part 2 — Frederica de Laguna 
— Soc, for Am, Arch., 360 p., illus., paper, 
$3.50. This statement of the results of an 
expedition to the Tanana and Yukon val- 
leys also attempts to relate its discoveries 
to previous work in the region by explorers 
and archaeologists. 

The Nature and Prevention of the 
Cereal Rusts as Exemplified in ihb 
Leaf Rust of Wheat — K. Starr Chester 
— Chronica Botanica, 269 P-, $5. An ac- 
count of the progress thus far made in the 
development of rust-resistant wheat serves 
as an aid for future efforts at solution of 
this continuing problem. 

Photoelectric Cells — A. Sommers — 

Chemical Pub., 104 p., $2.75. Stresses the 
points to be considered in selecting the 
most suitable photoelectric cells for a spe- 
cific purpose and discusses the advantages 
of one type over the others. 

Physical Medicine in General Practise 
Arthur L. Watkins, cd. — Uppincott, 341 


p., illus., $5. The increasing interest in 
physical medicine makes this book espe- 
cially timely. General practitioners partic- 
ularly will welcome it. 

Plane Trigonometry — William Kelso 
Morrill — Rinehart, rev. ed., 245 p., $2.50. 
A textbook designed to make the student 
think, it includes problems in elementary 
physics, engineering, and navigation to 
illustrate the practical application of this 
branch of mathematics. Because it is more 
widely used to solve problems involving 
the right triangle than any other way, this 
is treated thoroughly. 

Rockets and Space Travel; The Future 
of Flight Beyond the Stratosphere — -Willy 
Ley — Viking, 374 p., illus., $3.75. A scien- 
tific record of efforts made in the field of 
interplanetary travel is detailed here, to- 
gether with modern advances in rocket 
propulsion which begin to advance this 
idea to a stage of practical experiment. 

The Sqencb Digest Reader, Windsor 
Press, 310 p., $3. Oustanding articles pub- 
lished in Science Digest during the past ten 
years are collected in this volume. 

Semimicro Experiments in General 
Chemistry — ^Jacob Comog — Gmn, 217 
p., illus., $2.50. This college text applies 
the time, space, and money saving advan- 
tages of the semimicro method to first year 
general chemistry. 

Utilizing Human Talent — Frederick B. 
Davis — Am. Council on Ed., 85 p., paper, 
$1.25. This report of the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs is an evaluation of the Armed 
Services aptitude testing, guidance and 
counci ling programs widi relation to ad- 
mission and selection policies and practices 
in schools and colleges. 

The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 
II — Sandor Lorand, cd. — Int. Univs. Press, 
280 p., $7.50. Collection of contributions 
to psychoanalytic theory and practise and 
to applied psychoanalysis that appeared 
during 1946 in various foreign and domes- 
tic publications. 

Science News Letter, March t9, J9A7 


YOUR 

HAIR 

AND ITS CARE 

By Oicar L. Uvln, M.D. 
ond Howard T. Behrman, M.D. 

NEW. REVISED. EXPANDED EDITION— JUST OUT! 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice in this book. 

Two medical epeclallate have here pooled their 
knowledge to give you in plain language the up-to- 
date eclenunc facts now available about hair. They 
tell you what to do to save and beauUfy your hair, 
stimulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, common and uncommon, as: 

Iiandruff— fray hair—thlBnlnr hair— ^re of the 
scalp— baldness— abnormal types of hali^-oacesslve 
oUlnesp— brittle drynese — hair falUv oat— lafeetton 
—parasite*— hair hygiene, ete., ate. 

Medical science is better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or, lx It already ezlata, to 
deaf effectively with it. 

*'A worthwhil* book full of Important Information.** 
—Ohio State Medloal JoaraaL 

Prie* fl.M, ln«l. postaga, 5-day-Money-Baek OBaranteo 

EMERSON BOOKS. Ine.. Dept, m, 151 W. INh 
Street. New York 11 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want more information on tho new thinge deeHribed here, eend • tkrse^eent itnmp to SCiSNCE NEWS laSTTER, 1719 AT St*, WatMngt^ 9, 
D, C., and aek for Gadget BuUetin S65, To receive thi$ Oadget BuUeiin uHthout epeekd regueet each week, remit $1.60 for one year a eubeortptum. 


^ DOUBLE UNJT light stand for pho^ 
tographers has a sturdy cross-beam rod' 
that holds a light and a reflector at each 
etfd. Made in two sections, it can be ex- 
tended to a height of 10.5, feet, and tele- 
scoped for easy carrying to 3.5 feet. 

Seionee Newe Letter, March MB, IBtf 

® PHONOGRAPH NEEDLE, boot- 
shaped, molded of nylon, has a jewel tip 
to follow the groove in the record. The 
elasticity of the nylon protects the stylus, 
ffeeping it always in line with the shanl{ 
and preventing it from jumping out of 
the groove. 

Seienee Newe Letter, March BB, 19 A7 

^ GAS ANALYZER, which maizes use 
of infra-red or heat rays, can detect one 
part of carbon monoxide or carbon diox- 
ide in 50,000 parts of air. It can mal(e a 
continuous, automatic analysis of any gas 
capable of absorbing infra-red rays and 
measure its concentration in a mixture. 

Science Newe Letter, March BB, 1917 

^ BUTTER CHURN for home use has 
an aluminufit dasher operated by a tiny 
electric motor in a housing that fits on 
the top of a glass jar. It maizes butter 
in 15 minutes. Its dasher is detachable 
and is easily cleaned. 

Seienee Newe Letter, March B9, 1917 

{91 GLASSES for persons who have had 
cataract operations are available in a 
lightweight form which has the correc- 
tive part in the center of the lens. This 


AFRONAirriCS 

What is unusual about the flying wing 
YB-49 7 p. 194. 

What kind of stations will open the Great 
Circle route in bad weather? p. 197. 

ASTRONOMY 

What is the brightest planet in April skiea? 

p. 202. 

BOTANY 

Why can children pick all the violrtr they 
want without interfering with prUi^agatioTt 
of the species 7 p. 206. 

ENGINEERING 



is large enough to cut out the ultraviolet 
rays normally absorbed by the lens of 
the eye. The picture shows the new 
glasses on the lady as contrasted with the 
old type on the man. 

SoUncc Ncwc Letter, March 99, 1917 

^ BOTTLE CARRIER, for use in han- 
dling bottles of acids or other chemicals 
in laboratories or factories, is made of 
heavy duclt^, impregnated on both sides 
with chemical-resistant synthetic rubber. 
Carrying straps of double thicl{ness run 
completely under the load. 

Science Newe Letter, March BB, 1917 


NUTRITION 

Has Europe had much posUwar vitamin 
deflciency disease? p. 196. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

How did the OSS secretly take and develop 
pictures during the war? p. 196. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

What narrows *‘braln maps?** p. 199. 
PBYSICS 

r hat fissionable materials In your home 
be scarce? p. 194. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 
How does 2.4-0 kiU planU? p. 200. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 


iSi JAR CAP REMOVER for household 
use in loosening the tops of glass fruit 
containers is a wall fixture with a hand 
cran\ and a chain of lin\s to pass around 
the edge of the cap. A turn of the cran\ 
tightens the lin\s, causing them to grasp 
the cap firmly and revolve it. 

Science Newe Letter, March BB, f$17 

^ PHOTOGRAPHIC analyzer enables 
an amateur photographer to ma\e good 
prints, because it accurately appraises the 
value of a negative as to density and con- 
trast range. It determines definitely cor- 
rect printing exposures and controls many 
other processes. 

Sdenee Ncwc Letter, March BB, 1917 


BOOKS 

SCIENCE NEWS LEHER will gladly 
obtoin any American book In print 
for subscribers. 

Send check or money order to cover 
regulor retail price. If price Is un- 
known, send $5 and change will be 
returned. We will pay postage in 
the United States, 

Book Deportment 

SaENCE NEWS LETTER 
« 1719 N Street, N,W. 

Wosliington 6, D,C. 



What are the five major soureei of lyn- Why must the carcasses of diseaaed llve- 
thetie fuels? p. 198. stock be burled so deeply? p. 196. 

Where pMiched ceurcea ore need theg are eUed. 
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Television gives tjou a choice seat at the game. 


Tml^vMon^a Smamon Pssaa fo BammbmU i 


Ivery home game— day or night— played by 
the New York Giants, Yankees and Brook- 
lyn Dodgers will be seen over television 
this seasoni 

Owning a television receiver in the New 
York area will be like having a season pass 
for all three ball clubs. And in other cities, 
preparations for the future telecasting of 
baseball are being made. 

When more than one home game is on 
the air, baseball fans can switch from one 
to the other— see the most exciting moments 
of each through television! 

Those who own RCA Victor television 
receivers will enjoy brighter, clearer, 
steadier pictures through the exclusive 
RCA Victor Eye-Witness picture synchro- 


nizer that ‘locks” the receiver in tune with 
the sending station. 

To witness baseball or any other event 
in the ever-growing range of television pro- 
grams- you’ll want the receiver that bears 
the most famous name in television today 
-RCA Victor. ^ 

When you buy an RCA Victor television 
receiver or radio, or Viet ro^ radio-phono- 
graph, or an RCA Victor record or a radio 
tube, you know you are getting one of 
the finest products of its kind science has 
achieved. ••Vlclrola" T.M. Reg. U.S. Pof. Off. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Lisib4bo*the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time over the NBC Network. 


Several* television cameras cover 
the baseball diamond to bring you 
a close-up of tlie action wherev€*r 
it occurs. Here is a supersensitive 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
camera used by NBC's New York 
station WNBT in televising home 
games of the New York Giants. 
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will feed and water the animals and clean 


Cosmic Rays in Cancer 

Cosmic rays may cause cancer. Experiments link 
these rays to the disease, and further study will tell more 


about their role in cancer. 

►cosmic rays, which continually 
bombard us, piercing our bodies from 
head to toe at a rate of more than 20 
times per second, may be the invisible 
guns that start olT cancers. 

Experiments which for the first time 
link cosmic rays with cancer arc reported 
by Dr. Frank H. J. Figgc, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Medical School, in 
Science (March 28). 

We will not have to s|x:nd our lives in 
underground shelters to csca^K cancer- 
causing cosmic rays, although Dr. Figge 
docs suggest some change in the struc- 
ture of our buildings. Plastic material 
might l^ better than steel and concrete. 

The cosmic rays start cancer, he be- 
lieves, by activating certain chemicals in 
the body. Some persons may apparently 
have greater amounts of these chemicals 
in their Ixxlies than other [persons. After 
all. Dr. Figge }X)ints out, not everyone 
gets cancer. 

Avoiding Cancer 

The way to avoid cancer, if Dr. 
Figge’s theory proves correct, is to iden- 
tify the chemicals the rays act on and 


the lead plates, would be subjected to 
showers of more intense cosmic radiation, 
while others would get only the amount 
usually found in the atmosphere. 

All but two of the 67 control mice and 
one of the 1 1 1 lead-covered mice got 
cancer. This was to be expected. But the 
mice under the lead covers developed 
cancer three weeks earlier, on the aver- 
age, or in about two-thirds the time, than 
the mice not under lead covers. 

Next week Dr. Figge is going to put 
on what should be a more conclusive 
cxfxrrimental test of his theory. He is 
going to inject mice with the cancer- 
causing chemical and then take them 700 
feet IkIow the surface of the earth in 
three coal mines near Pottsville, Pa. 
At that depth, the mice will not be 
reached by any cosmic rays. If they fail 
to develop cancer, it will prove that cos- 
mic rays start off cancers by acting on 
certain chemicals in the body. 

For the duration of the cxjxrriment, 
probably six months, Dr. Figge will go 
down into the mines every week to 
examine the animals. Some of the miners 


their cages in between his visits. Both 
miners and operators, he says, have been 
very cooperative. 

The fact that the total energy received 
by the earth as cosmic radiation is no 
greater than that of starlight has led 
many to assume that cosmic rays could 
have little, if any, effect on plant and 
animal life. Yet a number of known 
facts support the cosmic ray-cancer 
theory. 

Moat Attacks 

Cancer attacks people in greater num- 
iK'rs the farther one gets from the geo- 
magnetic equator of the earth. This equa- 
tor, which lies near but does not exactly 
parallel the equator of school geography 
lMX)k.s, is where cosmic radiations are least 
intense. I'hcy grow more intense, and 
cancer is more frequent, the farther one 
gets both north anti south of the geo- 
magnetic equator. 

Farmers and others who live most of 
their lives outdoors arc less subject to 
internal cancers than (x^rsons s[)cnding 
most of their lives in buildings which 
produce cosmic ray showers and thus 
intensify the radiation. The skin cancers 
to which farmers, sailors and others liv- 
ing largely outdoor lives are most sub- 
ject, are primarily due. Dr. Figge ex- 
plains, to rays from the sun. And the 
amount of skin cancer increases as one 
approaches the equator. 

Science Neive I^etter, April 5, 18i7 


then to find some way of eliminating or 
counteracting them. 

These chemicals, which Dr. Figge calls 
sensitizers, are what led him to his new 
theory of the way cancer starts. Porphy- 
rins, for example, which form the basis 
for the respiratory pigments such as the 
hemoglobin of red blood cells, are sensi- 
tizers to radiation on the elcctrom.agnctic 
spectrum. Porphyrins occur in abundance 
in animals susceptible to experimentally 
induced cancer. About 10° ^ of women 
produce large amounts of them around 
the neck of the uterus, or womb, at regu- 
lar periods. And cancer of the neck (cer- 
vex) of the uterus is responsible for about 
one-third of all cancer in women. 

1 o test his theory, Dr. Figge injected 
mice with the cancer-causing chemical, 
methylcholanthrene. He placed some of 
them in cages with one and two lead 
plates over the cages. Others were in 
cages without lead plates. The cages were 
placed some on the first and some on the 
fifth floors of a steel and concrete build- 



BLOWING ARMS — Glass-blower^ s skill is still needed in making intricate 


ing. The arrangement of cages and plates radio transmitting tubes. Here a grid connection arm is being attached to a 
was such that some mice, those ^ General Electric laboratory. 
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PSYCUIATBY 

"Southpaws” Are Made 

People learn left-handedness instead of inheriting 
it and should be taught to use their right hand. Three causes 
of left-handedness are suggested. 


► YOU ARE RIGHT- or left-handed 
because you learned to be, not because 
you were born that way and inherited it. 
Children in our right-handed civiliza- 
tion should be taught to be right-handed. 

This revolutionary new theory, that 
^‘southpaws** are made, not born, is put 
forward by Dr. Abram Blau, assistant 
clinical professor of psychiatry at the 
New York University College of Medi- 
cine and chief psychiatrist at the New 
York University Clinic. 

The newborn infant, according to the 
new theory, is bilateral with no devel- 
oped handedness and laterality. This state 
of no-handedness is typical of animals 
and primitive peoples. Theoretically, the 
human baby has a 50-50 chance of be- 
coming cither right- or left-handed. 

But in humans, Dr. Blau explains, 
“preference for the right side is a cul- 
tural and social convention. 

“As soon as we arc born, society steps 
in and commands: Thou shalt use thy 
right hand and not thy left hand!’ ” 

In “The Master Hand,” a study of 
sidedness published by the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, Dr. Blau 
lists three reasons why there arc left- 
handed people in our right-handed so- 


ciety. 

One cause of sinistrality, or lefl-sidcd- 
ncss, may be cither physical or mental 
deficiency. Dr. Blau says. Loss of the 
right hand or arm or some physical de- 
fect may force a person to become left- 
handed. Mental deficiency may hamper 
a person from normal learning of dex- 
trality, or right-sidedness. 

“Low-grade mental dcf<;^tivcs,” Dr. 
Blau explains, “are not ambidextrous but 
ambilateral; they have little dexterity on 
cither side.” 

“Faulty education” is suggested as a 
second cause for Icft-handcdncss. Ac- 
cording to the new theory, the left-handed 
parents arc frequently imitated by their 
children, who learn to be left-handed, 
too. This accounts for many cases of 
seeming inheritance of left-handedness, 
Dr. Blau believes. 

Another type of left-handed education 
stems from the idea that it is dangerous 
to change apparently left-handed children 
to use of their right hand. 

He believes the third and most com- 
mon cause of Icft-handcdncss is “emo- 
tional negativism.” This is simply an 
active emotional contrariness in early 
childhood. 

Science Ntwa Lattar, AprU 5. 2 Sir 


PHYSICS 

Preventing Air Eddies 


► HOW AIR EDDIES in aviation wind 
tunnels are eliminated by fine screens, 
and the development of the method, arc 
revealed in a new report of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

These eddies, usually referred to as 
turbidkpce, create air movements unlike 
^osc fpeountered by a plane traveling 
mroum still air. The use of the screens 
makesT turbulence level so low that mo- 
tion tlupugh the air is actually simulated. 
The Uii of screens is a development of 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
active.; Cooperation with the National 
Advisol'y Committee for Aeronautics. 

As far as known, the Bureau states, 
the first observation of a damping effect 
of a screen on turbulence was made in 
1934 in the old Bureau 4J4-foot wind 


tunnel. A little later, it was observed at 
NACA laboratories at Langley Field, 
Virginia, that the steadiness of the air 
flow through a smoke tunnel was im- 
proved by the use of a cloth over the 
tunnel entrance. However, the usefulness 
of damping screens was not realized un- 
til 1938, when measurements were made 
by the Bureau showing the amount of 
turbulence reduction. A year later, the 
Bureau undertook a systematic investi- 
gation with the cooperation and finan- 
ancial assistance of the NACA. 

Wind tunnels are devices to produce 
artificial wind for the testing of scale 
models of planes or of plane parts. 
Smoothness and uniformity of air move- 
ment in the tunnel are essentials. The 
swirling is due to the fact that the air 


in the tunnel must move over or around 
such solid objects as walls, guide vanes 
and propellers. 

The most highly developed use of 
screens to eliminate turbulence is prob- 
ably in the Moffett Field, California, 
tunnel completed by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics in 
1946. This tunnel has a large spherical 
bulge in which are stretched eight fine- 
mesh wire screens spaced nine inches 
apart, each one over 60 feet in diameter. 
The bulge is just ahead of the test sec- 
tion. The screens effectively eliminate 
nearly all swirling or turbulence in the 
air stream. 

Seianea Natog Lattar, April 5, 1917 
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LANDMARK S — This diagram^ 
drawn by the Navy, shows landmarks 
that can be seen on the photograph 
of the earth. 


MSI ALLURGY 

Tougher Alloys Needed 
For Jet Engines* Heat 

^ METAL ALLOYS to withstand the 
the extreme temperatures in jct-propul- 
sion engines was discussed in Cleveland 
by the National Aircraft Propulsion 
meeting, Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences. 

Much progress has been made in de- 
veloping alloys for jet engines but none 
are entirely satisfactory. J, W. Freeman, 
research engineer of the University of 
Michigan, made what he called some 
guesses as to future prospects of im- 
proved materials. He discussed the fun- 
damental metallurgical principles con- 
trolling the propertied of the alloys for 
the types of services, and reviewed the 
results of chemical composition, heat 
treatment and processing procedures to 
date. 

Sci€ne9 News Letter, April S, 19it 
PflOTOQRAFHT 

Rocket Cameras Photograph 
Earth From 100 Miles Up 

^ FROM 100 miles above the earth, V-2 
rocket aerial cameras took a picture that 
shows the curvature of the earth and 
more than 200,000 square miles of the 
United States and Mexico. This is the 
highest a picture has ever been taken. 

Two aerial cameras, carried amidship 
in the rocket launched at White Sands, 
N. Mex., on March 7, took pictures 
through an infra-red filter to cut the 



FROM 100 MILES UP~Taken from a V-2 rocket, this is the highest point 
from which the earth has been photographed. U. S. Navy photo. 


haze. Since the force of the rocket blasts 
a crater into the ground when it returns 
to earth, the nose and tail of this rocket 
were blown off by explosives detonated 
by radio signals to make recovery of 
cameras easier. 

The spectrograph was recovered also, 
and Navy scientists are studying spectro- 
gram films of the sun taken at an alti- 
tude of 100 miles. The Navy and Army 
are cooperating on the V-2 flights for 
scientific purposes. 

This particular rocket flight was suc- 
cessful in gathering valuable new infor- 
mation in the fields of upper atmos- 
pheric pressures and temperatures, cos- 
mic rays, ionosphere investigation and 
studies of solar spectra. 

The time of flight of the rocket was 
six and one-half minutes. 

Scienre Nev'e Letter, April S, 1917 


rnuinrbring 

Liquid Propellant Cools 
Rocket Engine in Motion 

► A MEITIOD of cooling a rocket en- 
gine was discussed by Thomas’ E. Rein- 
hardt of Bell Aircraft Corporation at the 
National Aircraft Propulsion meeting. 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. Regen- 
erative cooling of a liquid propellant 
rocket is accomplished, he said, by flow- 
ing one of the liquid propellants through 
a jacket surrounding the combustion 
chamber and nozzle. The liquid cools 
the walls of the chamber to a safe oper- 
ating temperature, and at the same lime 
is itself pre-heated, thereby aiding com- 
bustion. 

Science Newe Letter, Ap^it 5, i047 
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**SHOOTING STAR**— The Army has contracted for an improred version 
of the Lockheed P-80 jet fighter shown in this Army Air Forces photograph* 


riBNTUBTRY 

Live Teeth Grafted in Cats 

Fourteen cats have tooth germ grafting. Tooth banks 
for human teeth are predicted, but knowledge of bones and 
blood vessels is needed. 


► POSSIBILITY of tooth hanks being 
developed at some future date, from 
which “live” teeth could be obtained as 
replacements for those that have to be 
extracted, i.s seen in studie.s made by Dr. 
Harry H. Shapiro of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The first step in this direction has been 
taken with cats. A developing tooth or 
“germ” has been removed from a donor 
cat and grafted into the socket of a host 
cat from which a tooth had just been 
removed. The procedure has been car- 
ried out in 14 cats. Hosts were older 
than donors, ranging in age from six 
months to one year. 

X-ray examinations were made before 
and after the operations and vrSft con- 
tinued throughout the development of 
the tooth germ. The germ, not to be con- 
fused with the kind that causes disease, 
is not more than a few millimeters m 
diameter and its intact removal is a deli- 
cate operation. 

Tn cases where the donor tooth was 
not injured during transplantation, it 


developed and grew normally. This was 
true whether the transplant was the same 
kind of tooth a.s the one removed from 
the host or another kind, as when an 
incisor was substituted for a canine. 

Cats were chosen for the work because 
the growth cycle of teeth in cats is most 
like that in humans, and proceeds rap- 
idly so that results could be determined 
fairly soon. Kittens, like human babies, 
arc born without teeth, acquire a first 
or “baby” set which they lose and then 
get a .second permanent set. Apd cats 
reach maturity in nine months. 

Before the results can be applied to 
humans, much more will have to be 
learned of bone regeneration, blood ves- 
sel regeneration and developing tooth 
structure. Dr. Shapiro himself will not 
make any predictions on the future pos- 
sibilities for humans. Some time itgo he 
received a letter from a Californian 
placing an order for several transplants, 
“preferably molars.” This is the kind of 
thing he wants to discourage and pre- 
vent. 


Dr. Shapiro started hi< tooth trans- 
plants in 1940. Sharing his work was 
his wife. Dr. Bernice L. MacLcan, who 
died last year. Two of the cats with 
transplanted teeth were shown at a meet- 
ing of the American Association of Anat- 
omists at Cornell Medical College. 

Science Netrn Letter, April 5, I9k7 

ARHONAUTICM 

New Edition of Army P-80 
“Shooting Star” On Way 

► A NKW EDITION of the Army’s jet- 
propelled P-80 “Shooting Star”, to l>c 
known as the P-80B, is on the way. 

The Army Air Forces have awarded 
the manufacturer of the P-80, Lockheed 
Aircraft (corporation of Burbank, Calif., 
a contract for a .stronger plane of the 
P-80 type with greater fircjTowcr. 

New features for the P-80B include: 

Thicker skin and stronger bulkheads 
with a sturdier base for armament. 

Stainless steel around the engine for 
greater fireproofing. 

Water injection in the J-33 turbo-jet 
engine to increase take-off and climb 
performance. 

Natural aluminum finish to get away 
from the chipped paint which mars the 
P-80 after it has flown through a rain- 
storm. 

b'ncloscd radio masts and antenna 
wires to reduce the <lrag of the ecjuip- 
ment at high sj^eds. 

Refrigeration system to give more 
comfortable cockpit tcmj>eraiures at all 
times. 

Science News Letter, April 5, 1H7 

PHYSIOS 

X-Ray Application Made 
With Electron Microscope 

► THE PRINCIPLE of the electron 
microscope is applied in the production 
of X-rays for the pur|X)ses of spcctro- 
graphic analysis in a setup designed by 
one of the leading workers in the field. 
Dr. James Hillicr of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, to .which firm he has 
assigned his patent. No. 2,418,029. A 
beam of electrons is focussed in the cus- 
tomary way on the object to be analyzed. 
Striking it, the electrons cause the emis- 
sion of X-rays. A beam of these, screened 
through a pair of slits, strikes a crystal, 
which scatters them in characteristic dif- 
fraction pattern and permits a photo- 
graphic record to be made. 

5cfenf< Ifsros Letter, April S, 1917 


CHEMISTRY 

Nylons From Corn Cobs 

Sheer stockings will come from the form. Furfural, 
obtained from the raw material, is the chemical from which 
nylon is built. 


► THOSK LOVELY, sheer nylons — 
they are going to be synthesized from 
corn cobs and oat hulls instead of coal, 
air and water. 

Chemists have discovered how to make 
nylon plastic from waste products from 
the farm, and Du Pont has begun con- 
structing a new plant at Niagara Falls 
to make the chemicals of the new nylon 
process from furfural, a chemical curios- 
ity of a tpiarter of a century ago. 

“Over 100,000 tons of agricultural by- 
product ■* will he needed to supply the 
furfural needed by the new plant,” Dr. 
(). W. Cass, of Du Pout’s Niagara P'alls 
Research Laboratory, told the Chemurgic 
(^inference in Oklahoma City. 

Nylon stocking.s, panties and other 
products will be grown down on the 
farm so far as their basic raw chemical 
materials are concerned. Now the nylon 
raw materials arc obtained from natural 
gas, ix'lroleum or coal — and air and 
water. 

“We can now make nylon from mate- 
rials which are available m practically 
unlimited quantities becau.se they are 
grown each year,” Dr. C.ass explained. 

The starting point of furfural, chemi- 
lal raw material for the new nylon proc 
css, may be any one of a wide variety of 
agricultural by-products — oat hulls, corn 
cobs, cottonseed hulls, flax shives, bagasse 
from sugar cane, peanut shells, rice husks 
or even wood. 

One bushel of corn cobs makes 40 pairs 
of stockings, .so far as the basic chemical 
is concerned, but other chemicals than 
the principal one are also needed. 

A dozen years were required to de- 
velop the new nylon process, and lalxi- 
ratory research began in the fall of 1935, 
three years before nylon was announced 
to the public. The fundamental nylon 
process took over a decade of research 
and pilot plant work. 

Two intermediate chemicals that nylon 
wearers never hear about are combined 
to produce the finished nylon material. 
These arc called adipic acid and hexa- 
methylcne diamine. The conventional 
process uses phenol or benzene from 
coal, ammonia from air and water, and 
f»xygen from air. 

The new process announced by Dr. 
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Cass starts with the furfural from cobs 
or hulls, converts it into adiponitrile and 
then makc.s hcxamcthylcne diamine. 

A new field of chemistry, based on fur- 
fural, and called furan chemistry, was 
predicted by Dr. Cass, who rated nylon 
production as just one of many future 
chemical achievements based on utiliza- 
tion of this kind of waste material. 

Srienre News Letter, April 5, 1917 

MEDICINI 

Portal-to-Portal Cleaning 
Protects Drugs From Dust 

^ HERE’S ONE john L. Lewis and his 
coal miners seem to have overlooked: 
portal-to-jwtal, or at least |X)rtal-to-job, 
dry cleaning of employees’ clothes. 

It is one of the s|x;cial features ol the 
new drug manufacturing plant of the 
Winthrop Chemical Company which re- 
cently went into ojxration. 

The object is to keep every speck of 
dust out of the medicinals made there 
for hypodermic injection into sick people. 
Before entering the main building where 
the medicines are made, employees and 
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visitors must walk through one of two 
narrow passages Imed with double de- 
dusting blowing and suction units de- 
signed to remove lint and dust from 
their clothing. The 35 compartmented 
laboratory workrooms where the medi- 
cines are prepared are isolated, germ- 
proofed and air-conditioned for protec- 
tion of the meditines. Nose and mouth 
masks and sjxcially designed dust-free 
gowns must also be worn by everyone 
entering the weighing, preparation and 
filling rooms. 

Science New Letter, April 5, 1947 

OPTICS 

Flare-Absorbing Lenses 
Protect Glassworkers’ Eyes 

^ (iLASSWORKERS, fusing glass in 
stxlium flares, arc enabled to see work 
otherwise hidden by the yellow flame by 
means of new eyeglasses revealed by the 
American Optical Company. 

The lenses of the new eyeglasses con- 
tain standard optical glass to which is 
added a small quantity of a rare 
metal, didymiurn. Lenses made of this 
s^x'cial glass absorb 9()°^ of the yellow 
sodium flare of the fusing flame which is 
caused by the burning of stHliurn, one of 
the ingredients of glass. They jxrmit the 
worker to look through the opaque yel- 
low light emitted and see his work 
clearly. They protect workers also from 
the headaches that usually accompany 
extended work with sodium flames. 

Siiencc Ncich Letter, April 5, 1917 



SPICK AND SPAN—In addition to ” portaUto^portaf dry cleaning of 
workers’ clothes, this room of the Winthrop laboratories has a special vesti- 
bule made to insure 30% humidity. Workers wear lint-free masks and gowns 
and weigh powders under glass hoods. 
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PHymca 

German Mkro)>hone Used 
To Detect Enemy Planes 

► ANOTHER GERMAN device for 
detecting approaching airplanes is now 
revealed. It is a hot-wire microphone, 
said to be superior to the older electro- 
static and cletcromagnetic types. 

This microphone is for use on patrol- 
ing aircraft. Unlike other types it docs 
not pick up mechanical vibrations pro- 
duced by the carrier plane. It is particu- 
larly sensitive for sound waves between 
•SO and 250 cycles per second. With 
higher cycles its sensitivity decreases 
considerably. 

The microphone looks like a slender 
projectile about eight inches long. The 
sound waves enter the microphone by 
means of six slotted openings at right 
angles to the throat of a resonator and 
to the main axis of the device. The throat 
contains a platinum wire heated by a 
battery power unit. The temperature of 
the wire varies with the changing pres- 
sure of the sound waves on it. The 
change in temperature alters the amount 
of power the wire draws from the bat- 
tery. A meter indicates the presence of 
a train of sound waves. 

A report on this hot-wire microphone, 
“A Microphone of the Hot Wire Type,” 
prepared by a British investigator, may 
now be obtained from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, for one dollar. Its 10 pages 
include diagrams and graphs. 

5ct«ne« N€W9 L€tter, April S, ]9i7 

MDIOINB 

Cancar Kills Almost 
As Many Mon as Womon 

► THE NOTION that cancer is pri- 
marily a woman’s disease is false, the 
American Cancer Society states. In 1946, 
it is estimated, cancer killed 87,777 males 
and 93,723 females in the United States. 
The difference is only 6%. 

The reason many people think of can- 
cer as a woman’s disease is probably be- 
cause of the large amount of cancer in 
the female sex organs. Cancer of the 
uterus accounts for 19% and cancer df 
the breast for 18% of cancer deaths 
in women. While canixr of the breast 
can occur in men, it is relatively rare. 

When it comes to cancer of the stom- 
ach and digestive system, male deaths 
outnumber female by about 7,000 each 
year. U. S. Bureau of Vital Statistics re- 
ports for‘1944 show 42,351 deaths among 
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men from cancer of the digestive system 
as compared to 35,637 among women. 
Finally, more men than women die of 
cancer of the skin, mouth and pharnyx, 
lungs, nervous system, urinary tract and 
other sites. 

One-fourth of the people attacked by 
cancer are saved by treatment with ra- 
dium or X-rays or surgical operations. 
Another fourth die, but could be saved 
if the cancer were detected early and 
promptly treated. One-half of the people 
who meet with cancer, states the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, arc dependent on 
new discoveries looked for from devel- 
opment of research. During this month 
the Society will put on a campaign to 
raise $12,000,000 to support research, 
education and service for the fight against 
cancer. 

Individuals should continue to make 
their own fight against cancer by con- 
sulting a doctor promptly if they have 
any of the symptoms that might mean 
cancer, such as unusual bleeding, per- 
sistent indigestion, persistent hoarseness, 
lump in the breast or unusual appear- 
ance of the breast, and a sore that does 
not heal promptly. 

Sci^neit Newt Letter, April 5, :917 

BOTANV 

White Pines Are Growing 
In Guatemala and Mexico 

► WHITE PINES, usually thought of 
as distinctly northern trees, have re- 
cently been found growing on mountain- 
sides in the tropics. Prof, Aaron J. Sharp 
of the University of Tennessee reports 
two communities of white pines in the 
mountain ranges of Guatemala, at eleva- 
tions above 4,300 feet. Another group 
had previously been reported from Chia- 
pas, southernmost Mexican state, by a 
Mexican botanist, Dr. Maximino Mar- 
tinez. 

Except for a slight difference in leaf 
structure, which marks them as a dis- 
tinct variety, the trees arc identical with 
the species Pinus Strohus, in which they 
arc included, which reaches its southern- 
most known limit in the high mountains 
of northeastern Alabama and Georgia. 

Prof. Sharp states that the two stands 
of pines he studied in Guatemala were 
associated with a number of other spe- 
cies of definitely northern aspect, such as 
Ixjxeldcr, sweetgum, black cherry, sugar 
maple, oak, ash, elm, wild grape, dog- 
wood, and several ferns familiar in the 
United States. 

Sei0ve9 Newa Lettar, AprU 5. 1H7 



ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS 

Astronomars* Methods Aid 
Rocket Study Techniques 

► TEC'HNIQUES used by astronomers 
studying the sun and other heavenly 
bodies arc helping rocket studies, aimed 
at producing a missile superior to the 
Nazi V-2. 

Problems which astronomical methods 
are helping solve for General Electric 
engineers studying rockets arc how to 
lake the temperature of rocket gases too 
hot for conventional instruments, and 
how to measure the velocity of the gases. 

Adapted from the astronomers’ meas- 
uring methods for the heat of distant 
stars and the s|^cd of the sun’s rotation, 
means of gathering information on the 
performance of rockets have been devel- 
oped which will help in the design of 
more efficient motors and fuels. 

Temperature of the rocket gases is 
taken by study of the wavelengths of 
molecular radiation. The light of the 
rocket flame is turned into a spectrum by 
means of lenses and prisms. Energy re- 
leased by hydrocarbon molecules is re- 
corded on a photographic plate and in- 
terpreted by means of a micro-densitom- 
eter, an intricate photoelectric device. In 
the V-2 rocket, the temperature of the 
gases is approximately 3,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Astronomers in the past have 
used a similar method to take the tern- 
j>craturc of a comet’s tail. 

Wavelengths of the radiation from so- 
dium atoms in the flame are photo- 
graphed, using two periscopes, to help 
determine the velocity of the gases. Speed 
of the atoms approaching and leaving 
in the exhaust of the rocket arc com- 
pared with stationary sources to calcu- 
late the velocity. 

Basis of the speed determination pro- 
cedure is the well-known Doppler effect, 
which uses the speed of an object to- 
ward or away from a certain point. Ve- 
locity of the superheated gases is com- 
pared with the velocity of light, as astron- 
omers have calculated the speed of the 
rotation of the sun. 

Dr. Francis P. Bundy and Dr. Herbert 
M. Strong, research physicists, devised 
the rocket test methods. 

Scianre Nawa Latter, AprU S, 1917 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Blood Bank for Animals 
Provides for Transfusions 

► A BLOOD BANK for horses, cows 
and dogs is operated at the State Col- 
lege of Washington as an aid to valuable 
animals that may become seriously sick, 
also as material for research in veterinary 
medicine. 

Blood is collected, preserved and trans- 
fused by methods adapted from human 
medical practice. Animal donors are 
lightly anesthetized before blood is drawn 
from their veins, and great care is exer- 
cised to avoid draining too much from 
any individual. The blood is Vept as 
whole blood until it is too old to be use- 
ful as such; then its plasma is withdrawn 
and preserved. 

The animal blood bank had its incep- 
tion not long before Pearl Harbor, but 
little has h^n made public about its 
work until now. It is maintained by suc- 
cessive groups of senior students, under 
the direction of Dr. J. E. McCoy. 

Sci 0 nc§ N€WB Letter, AprU 5, 2H7 

DENTISTRY 

Daily Lemon Juice Dose 
Etches and Destroys Teeth 

► DAILY LEMON juice drinking dc- 
stroys the teeth, two dentists at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., warn. The 
dentists are Drs. Edward C, Stafnc and 
Stanley A. Lovestedt. 

They report on 50 patients who were 
taking lemon juice as a health measure 
and who also showed evidence of their 
teeth having dissolved away. In one case 
the upper front teeth were destroyed to 
the gum line. This was a man who for 
years had drunk lemon juice in water on 
arising. 

Of the 50 patients, 39 were women 
and 11 were men. They came from 22 
states, two Canadian provinces, Mexico 
and Puerto Rico, suggesting that the use 
of lemon juice as a health measure or a 
remedy is widespread. 

The use of lemon juice was most com- 
mon among sufferers from rheumatism. 
It was also used by some of the 50 for 
treatment of constipation, to prevent and 
relieve colds and occasionally as a tonic. 


In most cases the destruction of the 
teeth was found in a general physical 
examination, but in a few the dental 
defect was the reason the patient came to 
the clinic. 

The etching and decalcification of 
teeth by the action of the acid in lemons 
has been noted long ago, but until re- 
cently this was limited to certain peoples 
and geographic regions. Now that lem- 
ons are widely available, they arc being 
consumed to a much greater extent. Be- 
cause of their vitamin C content, this has 
been a help on the nutritional score, the 
dentists point out. They state, however, 
that enough vitamin C can be got with- 
out resorting to improper use of lemons. 
By improper use they mean: 1. sucking 
on lemons, which is not very common; 
2. taking lemon juice daily in appre- 
ciable concentration. 

Seienct Newm IrBtter, April Jff47 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 

New Methods Find More 
Congenital Cataracts 

► THE NUMBER of known types of 
congenital cataracts, which arc to be 
found in every human eye, has been 
greatly increased in recent years by new 
scientific methods. 

Increase in knowledge of the different 
types of congenital eye abnormalities 
has been made possible largely by the 
development of the slit-lamp and the cor- 
neal microscope for study of the dilated 
pupil, says Dr. Frederick C. Cordes, pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology in the Univer- 
sity of California Medical School. 

Most congenital cataracts are stationary 
and cause no interference with vision, 
many individuals never realizing they 
exist. Some such cataracts arc simply 
dust-like opacities in the eye. 

However, in 50% of cases there arc 
other ocular disturbances, suih as dim- 
ness of vision and involuntary move- 
ment of the eyeballs, Dr. Cordes states. 

Some cataracts have a hereditary tend- 
ency, while others may be caused by in- 
jury, infection or toxic substances ad- 
ministered during pregnancy. Vitamin 
deficiencies in the mother and interfer- 
ence with her calcium metabolism can 
also cause cataracts. 

“A clear lens, one in the sense of a 
good photographic or microscope lens, is 
probably non-existent in the human 
eye,” Dr. Cordes states. “Practically all 
lenses, even those of young children, 
show some dust-like opacities.** 

SeiBnCB Nbwb Lwttwr, AprU 8, t9\f 


BIOLOGY 

Single-Celled Animals 
Affected by Insecticide 

► BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE, the 
new British insecticide, has strange 
effects on the single-celled citizens of the 
microscopic world, Dr. LI. Lloyd of the 
University of Leeds has discovered. When 
paramecia, normally neat little slipper- 
shaped swimming animals, are kept in 
water containing the poison in dilutions 
of from one to ten parts per million, 
they lose their fiowcr to divide and form 
new individuals. Instead, they slowly 
grow larger, until they are 50% long- 
er and broader than normal. After a 
while the poison finishes its work, and 
they die. 

Freak forms have also been observed 
in some of the lower-strength solutions. 
Here the cells apparently have not en- 
tirely lost the drive for cell-division, but 
they cannot complete it, and produce 
“Siamese-twin** animals. If some of these 
doubled forms arc placed in clear water, 
a veritable frenzy of cell-division takes 
place, with animals, and even separated 
parts of animals, produced in all sizes 
and a wide variation in abnormal num- 
bers of body parts. 

Science Newe Letter ^ April 5, 1917 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects’ Shell Tanned 
With Exposure to Air 

^ WHEN YOU arc spading up your 
spring garden you arc very apt to turn 
up numbers of brown beetles and other 
insects with their shells still unhardened. 
Leave them exposed to the air for a 
while, and their shells will take on the 
stiffness you expect in insect lx)dics. 

Chemically, this process is very simi- 
lar to the toughening that takes place 
when raw hide is tanned into leather; 
proteins arc acted upon by an acid and 
made harder and more impervious. I'he 
chemical nature of the hardening of in- 
sects* outer shells has been discovered by 
three Cambridge University zoologists, 
Drs. M. G. M. Pryor, P. B. Russell and 
A. R. Todd, who report on their inves- 
tigations in Nature (March 22). In the 
insects which they have analyzed, the 
hardening agent has proved to be a com- 
plex compound based on dihydroxyben- 
zoic acid linked with either acetic or 
lactic acid. 

Science Newe Letter, AprU S, 1987 
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M«ITANV 

Flowers We Fail to See 


Easter's symbolism of the triumph of life over death 
can be seen in the tiny flowers of trees if you look care- 
fully. Most stem from high up. 


By DR. FRANK THONE 

See Front Cover 

► EASTER has always been a feast of 
flowers. Flowers are emblcfmatic of the 
triumph of life over death, which is the 
primary significance of the whole Easter 
observance. Laid on a tomb, they sjtcak 
of ho|K. Heaped on the altar, they sing 
of triumph. 

Strangely enough, though, the flowers 
we always use at Easter arc lor the most 
part carth-l)Ound. Lovely as they arc, 
lilies and narcissi and tulips do not stand 
far above the ground, and even such 
early-flowering shrubs as lorsythia and 
lilac and spiraea rise hut little higher. 
We seldom gather flowers from trees, 
unless they arc low trees with branches 
easily seized from the ground, like haw- 
thorn and cherry and crahapple. Flow- 
ers that aspire nearest to heaven, on tall 
trees, we seldom seek. 

Some Large Flowers 

Some full-sized trees have flowers large 
and conspicuous enough to make a show- 
ing even at neck-craning distance; the 
waxy blo.s.som$ of magnolias, for exam- 
ple, or the showy clusters of horse -chest 
nuts and catalpas. 

But the flowers of most large trees arc 
not only borne high up, they are also so 
small and inconspicuous that few [ar- 
sons outside the protcssional ranks of 
botanists and fore.stcrs pay any attention 
to them. Their roster is a notable one: 
all the conifers, all oaks, hickories, ma- 
ples, beeches, elms, poplars, willows, 
hackl)erfies, walnuts, sycamores — in tact, 
almost all trees that figure importantly in 
the makeup of our native forests. 

There is good cause for this, if you 
accept cither the evolutionary doctrine 
that structures without survival value to 
the organism arc themselves unlikely to 
survive, or its more simply-stated philo- 
sophical opposite number, that “every- 
thing has its use.’* Most of the trees in 
this list, and many others besides, are 
wind-pollinated. Needing no help from 
insects, their flowers lack the lures of 
bright petals, sweet odors and tempting 
nectar that attract insects to the kind of 


flowers that most of us think of as “really 
flowers.*’ 

Small But Beautiful 

Small and inconspicuous though these 
usually unnoticed flowers are, they have 
beauties ot their own, as all well-adapted, 
functional structures arc likely to have. 
These hidden symmetries can he spied 
out with a good hand lens, or recortled 
fiernianently with a medium-power en 
larging lens on a camera. Prof. Walter 
E. Rogers* “Tree Flowers,** published a 
dozen years ago, is a classit of this kind 
of photography; more recently Dr. W. 
M. Harlow of the New York State Col- 
lege of h'orestry has also done some nota 
blc work along this line. 

Brought up to a scale that the human 
eye can perceive and appreciate, these 
tiny flower-parts tan l>e great stimu- 
lants to the imagination. The styles on a 
chestnut’s lemalc or pistillate flower, 
shown on the cover ol this Scilncl 
Nfws LhTTtu, reach out like pale, su])- 
plicatmg fingers; willow seed-clusters, 
seen enlarged on the cover, group into a 
flame-like plume; an indivulual floret 



HOLLY FLOWER— If the flowers 
of this tree were as large as cherry 
blossoms, holly would be as highly 
esteemed for them as it is now for 
its berries. Pictures by Prof. Walter 
E. Rogers. 


fromj the dogwood’s flower-cluster looks 
like a miniature Greek vase in porce- 
lain or carved ivory; twin .sacs filled with 
|x>llen in almost any staminate flower 
are the gold-bags of a miser until they 
burst — then they arc a spendthrift’s 
pockets. 

Not all these small but beautiful flow- 
ers belong to the group that lets the wind 
ilo their wooing. Some of them arc fair 
copies of more conspicuous blossoms 
that dc^Krnd on insect cooperation, with 
sepals and petals as well as the indispen- 
sable reproductive parts, the stamens and 
pi.siil. 

Such a one, for example, is the holly 
flower. Enlarged to a more easily visible 
si/c, it l)ecomes an even comj^tilor with 
any cherry or apple blossom. It was ap- 
preciated as long ago as the sixteenth 
century, as witness two verses in the old 
('hristmas carol: 

“The holly has a blossom 
As fair as the lily flower.’* 

One interesting thing is brought out 
by a magnifying-glass examination of 
holly flowers: Although holly trees and 
bushes are separately either male or fe- 
male, It was evidently not always so. 
For the female flower, that forms the 
berry, has four stamens as well as its pis 
til; hut their anthers arc withered anti 
never produce any pollen. Similarly, the 
male flower, with its functional stamens, 
also has the nub of a pistil, which is of 
course barren. 

Sweet Scent 

Some of these small flowers that nev- 
ertheless attract insects make up for their 
lack of conspicuousness with intensified 
odor. As late spring turns the corner 
toward full .summer, go out to a linden 
tree, or to a flowering grapevine. Either 
of these, when in full bloom, will pour 
forth a flood of sweet scent that is intoxi- 
cating even to dull human nostrils. No 
wonder that the more scent-sensitive bees 
and small moths go as mad over them 
as a cat over a catnip' ball! 

While some of the small, wind-polli- 
nated flowers, like those of willows, al- 
ders, elms and poplars, come in plenty 
of time for Easter, and even weeks be- 
fore that, wind pollination is not neces- 
sarily an carly-season phenomenon. Most 
oaks, for example, bloom in May, when 
there arc plenty of insects around, and 
plenty of insect-pollinated flowers for 
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them to work on. Many of the conifers, 
too, toss their clouds of yellow pollen to 
the breeze when it has been warmed up 
a bit. 

It used to be thought that “imperfect** 
flowers, dependent upon the wind for 
pollination, were relatively primitive and 
“simple** — the marks of earliest-evolved 
seed-plants. There is no question that 
the earliest-evolved seed-plants were 
wind-pollinatcd — the insects that existed 
in those times were ill adapted to the 
job of carrying pollen. But to conclude 
trom that fact generalization that all 
wind-pollinated plants are primitive is a 
case of reasoning backward: certain 
wind-pollinated families, such as grasses 
and sedges, are relatively highly evolved; 
and it is becoming apparent that some 
of the wind-pollinated trees, like oaks 
and hickories, merit consideration above 


► EVERYONE ALIVE in the world 
when the atomic bombs fell on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki may be dead before 
it is known definitely whether jap babies 
are going to l^ born deformed or abnor- 
mal because of A-bomb damage to their 
parents’ germ-cells. 

The effects of such damage may not 
show up for several generations. At 20 
years to the generation, it may be 100 
years before abnormalities, if they do 
occur, will appear in descendants of the 
atomic lx)mbing survivors, it is thought. 

This is because the changes, or muta- 
tions, which irradiation can bring about 
in some species of life, such as fruit-flies, 
are in most cases recessive and may go 
undetected for several generations. 

The fact that some deformed babies 
have been born in Japan since the A- 
bombings docs not mean that the deform- 
ities or abnormalities were the result of 
the bombings. Members of the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission, who have 
just completed a special study of the situ- 
ation in Japan, found no more cases of 
such abnormalities than would be nor- 
mally expected. In any population, it was 
pointed out, there are always a certain 
number of individuals born who are not 
fully normal. 

Sterility of a temporary nature appar- 


the humble rank to which they were 
assigned by earlier botanists. 

Although we may need the aid of a 
magnifying glass to see their tiny flow- 
ers, there is no need for magnification of 
the importance of wind-pollinatcd plants. 
To this group belong all grains, the beets 
and the cane that arc the sources of al- 
most all of our sugar, the palms that 
yield us nuts for oil and dates for fooii, 
such fiber plants as hemp and ramie, all 
softwoods and most hardwood trees, the 
grasses that form our pastures, lawns and 
golf courses, and most of the shade trees 
that line our streets and fill our parks. 
We may lavish our attention on the 
plants with showy flowers, but it is the 
ones without such adornment that really 
make human (and animal) life on this 
planet possible. 

Science Netvti Letter. Aprtl 5 . JVi? 


cnlly occurred, the Commission found 
from autopsy studies made on those who 
died within a few weeks after the bomb- 
ings. Whether any survivors will be per- 
manently sterilized cannot be determined 
yet. 

Starvation and infectious diseases are 
sterility factors which were present at 
the time of the bombings. If sterility does 
occur, it may be difficult or impossible to 
determine the part played by these fac- 
tors and the part played by radiations 
Irorn the bombs. 

Members of the Commission were: 
Dr. Austin M. Brues of the University of 
Chicago and the Argonne Naiuinal Lab 
oratory; Dr. Paul S. Henshaw of the 
Clinton Lal>oratorics, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Licuts. Melvin A. Block and James V. 
Neel (MC), U. S. Army, and Lieut, 
(j. g.) Frederick W. Ullrich (MC), 
USNR. 

Concrete affords such a degree of pro- 
tectioif that a person within a concrete 
building 500 meters (slightly under one- 
third of a mile) from the ground center 
of the explosion fared no worse, on the 
average, than a person standing in the 
dpen 1,400 meters distant from the blast. 

A large number of burns suffered by 
the victims, the Commission found, 
healed with the accumulation of large 
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DECEIVING DOGWOOD— Things 
are not what they seem: this is the 
real flower of the flowering dogwood* 


amounts of elevated scar tissue, called 
keloids. Whether these arc forerunners 
of cancer and why they occurred are 
unanswered questions. 

Setenee Newe Letter, April 5, 1947 

PI1YHIC8 

Air Pressure Measures 
Roughness of Surfaces 

► A NFW LABORATORY instrument 
called a rugosimeter, for measuring the 
roughness of surfaces, is offered by Dr. 
Melvin Mooney of the United States 
Rubber Company for patent 2,417,988. 
Air under pressure is blowm through an 
o|^nmg in the middle of a smooth plate 
applied to the surface to he measured. 
The rougher it is, the more ojienings for 
air flow it will offer; hence a pressure 
gauge can be used to give an integrated 
reading of the surface’s roughness. 

Science Neive Letter, April 5, 1947 

I H-IDII POmmAIT PAINTING 
LIlAIIII AT HOME 

• Previoui art tralninf or 
talent MOT neceteary. This 
new Stuart Syitam teaches 
you, in 11 simple, eesy-to- 
foHoar lessons, to make 
mtmet charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Sand for free book today. 

"""" STUARt" studios. Room 704 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis f, Ind. 
PImn Mttd me (res book and outlioo of Isiioos. 

Rlrssf , , 

CWy„ - . .gists 


MEDICINa 

A-Bomb Story Not Yet Told 

Four or Five generations may pass before the full 
effects of A-bombs will be felt. Jap babies show no abnor- 
malities traceable to radiation. 
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MDICINI 

Aspirin Starts Blood Flow 


A new chemical compound to improve 
wear and waterproof shoe soles includes 
raw linseed oil, castor oil or cottonseed 
oil, varnolcnc (a petroleum derivative), 
pine tar and benzaldchyde. 

One of the most acute housing short- 
ages in the world is in Rio dc Janeiro, 
Brazil; this Brazilian capital has in- 
creased a half-million in population in 
the past few years. 

Two young bulls and two heifers of 
the "Red Sindhi breed have been brought 
to America to start an experiment in 
developing better dairy cattle for south- 
ern climates. 


The great gray marsupial jrog of the 
Orinoco river country has an area be- 
neath the skin of the lower back where 
eggs are deposited and hatched, and 
from which the developed young emerge 
through a temporary slit along the back. 
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► WHEN BLEEDING starts up two or 
three days after a tooth has been pulled, 
it probably is because the patient has been 
taking aspirin or some related drug to 
relieve pain. 

Studies showing this arc reported by 
Dr. Gustav William Rapp of the Chicago 
Dental College, Loyola University, in the 
Journal of the American Dental Associ- 
ation (April 1). 

It should be possible to prevent the 
delayed bleeding, Dr. Rapp states, by 
giving proper doses of synthetic vitamin 
K, the so-called anti-bleeding vitamin. 

Patients who have considerable bleed- 
ing after removal of tonsils probably owe 
this to the aspirin they have been taking 
to relieve the pain after the operation, 
Dr. Rapp points out, referring to a re- 
port by another scientist. Dr. Rudolph 
Singer of Vienna who joined the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps. 

Dr. Singer made what Dr. Rapp calls 
“the remarkable observation” that the 
high frequency of hemorrhage after 
tonsil removal in America as contrasted 
to its infrequent occurrence in Europe is 
probably because American doctors pre- 
scribe acctylsalicylic acid (aspirin), alone 
or with other drugs, for relief of pain 
after the operation. Euro^^ean doctors 
almost always prescribe a different drug, 
aminopyrinc (Pyramidon) for this pur- 
pose. 

Salicylic acid, Dr. K. P. Link and 
associates at the University of Wisconsin 
have discovered, causes a deficiency of 
prothrombin in the blood. When there is 
too little prothrombin, the l:^ood clots 
slowly. Bleeding is prolonged and the 
clot formed is fragile. 

Vitamin K can overcome this because 
it stimulates production of prothrombin. 

Following these clues, Dr. Rapp mada 
some tests on 40 apparently normal stu- 
dents. He gave some of them tablets con- 
taining acetylsalicylic acid, acetopheneti- 
din and caffeine, such as are prescribed 
by many dentists for relief of pain. He 
gave others the same tablets plus tablets 
of synthetic vitamin K. Just before this 
and every day for six days after, he tested 
their blo^ for prothrombin. 

Those getting the acctylsalicylic acid 
mixture developed an acute deficiency of 
prothrombin in their blood. This showed 
up within one and one-half to two days 
after taking the tablets. It lasted for 
longer than five days. The clotting time 


in these students was nearly double the 
normal. 

The prothrombin deficiency could be 
prevented by taking synthetic vitamin K 
with each tablet of the acctylsalicylic 
acid mixture. 

SciencB Newa Latter, April 5, 19A7 

aXNBRAL BCIINCB 

Science Foundation Bill 
Takes Step in Congress 

► A NATIONAL science foundation 
bill has been reported out of the Senate 
labor-public welfare committee and has 
gone on the calendar. 

This may be the first step to federal 
financing in peace of basic research such 
as paid dividends during the war. Last 
year a science foundation bill passed the 
Senate and died in House committee. 

The Senate bill is a modification of 
S. 526 introduced by Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith, R., N. J., and contains some fea- 
tures of the rival bill authored by Sen. 
Elbert Thomas, D., Utah. 

The bill reported would create a foun- 
dation of 24 scientists serving on a part- 
time basis. 

The House committee considering sim- 
ilar science foundation bills has not yet 
reported, since testimony at hearings 
extending over two days has not yet been 
printed. The Senate committee did not 
hold hearings. 

A survey by the Inter-Society Commit- 
tee for the science foundation, represent- 
ing 75 scientific organizations, shows 
that two-thirds of the representatives in 
that committee favor a full-time admin- 
istrator rather than a part-time board in 
control of the foundation. This is the 
organization proposed in last year’s bill 
and in the Thomas bill. 

But the scientists are willing, if neces- 
sary, to accept a commission form of 
administration, which is alternate choice 
of 95%, or a board, which is alternate 
choice of 86%. 

Allowing the foundation to include 
the social sciences, which the reported 
bill is expected to do, met with 99% 
approval. 

Patent legislation should not be in- 
cluded in the bill in the opinion of 94% 
of the scientists, and 86% are in favor 
of the foundation granting undergrad- 
uate scholarships. 

Seianca Nava Lattar, April St t9k7 
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akboricultlirb 

Seventy-Five Arbor Days 

By setting out young trees, children will celebrate 
Arbor Day, 75 years old on April 10 this year. It was started 
by Julius Sterling Morton. 

► ARBOR DAY, observed annually by settlers, impressed him greatly, and with 
thousands of school children who set all the enthusiasm of youth he began his 
out young trees to grow up with them- crusade for growing crops of trees, 
selves, will see its seventy-fifth anniver- the way by personal example, 

sary on April 10 of this year. On Jan. planting in the new-turned prairie soil 
4, 1872, the Nebraska state legislature, every kind of tree seedling and cutting 
spurred by tree-loving Julius Sterling he could get. 11c used a small newspaper 
Morton, set aside April 10 as the first which he owned as a pulpit to spread 
Arbor Day, offering prizes for the largest his gospel. He in.sistcd on proper plant- 
number of trees properly planted on that jj^g year-round care. When he was 
day. called to Washington in 1893 as Secre- 

In 1885, the Nebraska legislature tary of Agriculture in President Clevc- 
changed Arbor Day to fall on Mr. Mor- land's cabinet, he continued to agitate 
ton's birthday, April 22. Dates ol observ- for tree planting in the East as he had 
ance in other states necessarily vary ac- the West. 

cording to the planting season, being as a Arbor Day has been made so largely a 
rule earlier in the South than in the school celebration primarily to impress 
North. The Arbor Day idea has spread upon the new generations of citizens the 
outside the United States, and has taken ^ced for more trees and more knowledge 
hold in countries as far apart as New about trees. However, since the actual 
Zealand and Spain. plantings made by pupils in school can 

Sterling Morton, as he was usually hardly be more than tokens, the real 
called, was born in New York and edu- responsibility for large-scale plantings 
cated in Michigan, but migrated to the j^at will really restore some measure of 
then new Territory of Nebraska in 1854, America's once great wealth in trees must 
when he was 22 years old. The poverty of continue to rest with owners of lands 
the prairie country in trees, and the re- capable of producing mass timber crops, 
suiting inconveniences suffered by the science Newe Letter, Apru 6, m? 

uHODsay 

Tube Measures Levels 

^ NEW INFORMATION about the balance, taught in every high-school phys- 
Gulf Stream could be obtained if a ics course. Essentially, this principle is 
slender tube filled with water were laid that the level of a liquid in two arms of 
like a submarine cable under the nar- a U-shaped tube is always the same, no 
rowest part of the Straits of Florida, matter how far apart they are. (h course, 
through which pours the current that when the ends are miles apart, measure- 
eventually becomes the famous “river of nients have to be corrected for differences 
the sea”. This suggestion is made by iJr. in temperature and barometric pressure 
R. B. Montgomery of the Woods Hole when really precise levels arc to be 
Oceanographic Institution in Nature determined. 

(March 22). What would be demonstrated by the 

Such a water-filled tube, less than a use of a Norlund tube under the Straits 
half-inch in diameter, has already been of Florida is the degree of piling-up on 
used in Denmark for measuring the shore of water pushed through in the 
comparative heights of points on land on swift current, Dr. Montgomery states, 
opposite sides of a strait. The method The Norlund tube is particularly usc- 
vvas originated by Dr. N. E. Norlund of ful in determining true heights of points 
the Danish Geodetic Institute at Copen- on land above sea level. There is a great 
hagen. dcil of difference between the theoretical 

The operation of this device depends mean sea level and what an observer 
on the principle known as the hydrostatic actually secs if he takes his instruments 


down to the shore and tries to make 
measurements. Currents, tides, winds and 
other factors always make differences in 
water level at different points along any 
shoreline, and these arc apt to be espe- 
cially marked along the opposite shores 
of channels. So it is simpler to shut a 
column of water away from these dis- 
turbances by isolating it in a tube and 
thus establishing a true hydrostatic bal- 
ance. 

Science Newe Letter, April 6, i9k7 


Atoins, Planets & 
Stars 

A DRAWING TO SCALE 
(SIZ E 23^^ X 48 ^0 

Dr. Albert Einetein Wrote as 
follows! 

“I was extremely pleased to re- 
ceive your beautiful drawintt 
which ffives a vivid representation 
of our solar system. I have hunft 
it on the wall of my room to look 
often at it. Sincerely yours,** 

A. EINSTEIN 

**The drawing is excellent and 
informative. You certainly have 
given an enormous amount of in- 
formation in a limited space.** — 
DR. FOREST RAY MOULTON. 

have never before seen the 
various features of the solar sys- 
tem and the earth shown so skill- 
fully.**— DR. M. M. LEIGHTON. 
Univ. of Illinois. 

A GrapUa RapraMntatlon Covering the 
fellewl^i 

1— Tbt •olar ■yftem to scRld and tbo mo?t- 

mtnU of the planeU. tto. 

2— A "TloM TRblo*^ for rockft ihlpa ahow- 

Ing arrival time fr<mi the planet Berth 
3~The Hemente, giving the melting and 
bolUng pointf, denelty and atomlo 
weights. 

4— Comparative else of the sun to the 

orbit of the moon around the earth. 

B— Comparative else of the star Betelgeuae 
to the orbits of the planets 
0-- 'Sectional view thru the earth showing 
the pressure at earth's core. ete. 

7— Twenty of the brightest stare and their 
dlstanees. 

5 — Our solar system In a nut shell. Shows 

our relative dletance to other stars, 

9— Our location In the SCllky Way Galaxy, 
and time to reach nearest etar. 

10- Ourvature of the earth with comparative 

heights and depths. 

11— A drawing showing the way of measur- 

ing the distances to near stars. 

13— Showing movement of comet tails, and 
their paths thru outer epaee. 

13— Hie Moon. Temperaturee. dlstanoe, diam- 
eter and other information , 

PrlnM oa Ih. White Regular Flntoh 
Offset Paper 

ORDER BY MAIU-$2.50 

JAMES OLIVER HOGG, JR. 
160 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, minoia 

(PI.U. Mmtlon SCtBNCX NBWS LCTTBR) 
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► AT EASTERTIDE we memorialize 
Christendom's ancient laith in “resurrec- 
tion, and litc everlasting” with such 
symbols as eggs and little chicks, flow- 
ers that spring from sccming-dcad bulbs, 
and rabbits that leap forth out of the 
dark earth. 

Strangely enough, however, one of the 



MICROMAX *‘Watch«i’* A STM 
T«sft In Dtwey and Almy Lob 

The above Micromax Recorder, shown 
being examined by a test engineer of 
the Dewey ond Aimy Chemical Co., is 
doing on Important job os the measuring 
ond controlling instrument in tests of the 
diverse cement ingredients the compony 
manufoctures. 

This instrument's obility to serve six 
voriously-located themocouples; to mointoln 
Accuracy ond micro-sensitivity, under oil 
conditions, in tests requiring long-time ob- 
servotions; ond to protect its occvrocy by 
stondordlxing itself, ore a few of the quoli- 
ties thot moke it useful for testing lobs. 

See Cote l eo N-SSA fer further detolls. 


ll 

l!J 


[j 

Ldi 

leedsTnorthrupI 




oldest of Christian immortality-symbols 
has long been neglected: the butterfly, 
that breaks the winding-sheet of the co- 
coon and glories in the new sun. The 
symbolism is older than Christianity, as 
a matter of fact: to the Greeks, who also 
believed in immortality, the word Psyche 
meant both “soul” and “butterfly.” It is 
quite likely that the butterfly-symbols 
found here and there in early Christian 
art were brought in by Greek converts 
who had heard the sermons, or read the 
letters, of St. Paul. 

Butterflies should be a really good sym- 
bol of our concept of the spirit. They are 
beautiful, they almost seem to float 
through the air rather than fly, when 
they do condescend to alight it is usually 
on a flower, and when they feed it is 
upon nectar. True, Easter is usually too 
early in spring for many butterflies to ht 
out and about; but at least we could have 
their painted or printed images added to 
the usual floral decorations. 

Science Newe Letter, April 5 , 

ABKONAUTICn 

Aircraft Noise Reduced 
By Changing Approaches 

► PR(XiRESS IS rc|)ortcd in the elimi- 
nation of the noise nuisance of low-flying 
planes in the neighborhood of airports. 

Noiseless planes have not yet been de- 
veloped although abatement of noise is 
promised, with new ty[>cs of propellers 
under test and with mufflers on aircraft 
engines. 

The present progress comes from gov- 
ernment activities to control flying alti- 
tudes and approach lanes used by pilots 
in airport vicinities. The U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration reports that 
it finds that much of the annoyance to 
persons on the ground is eliminated by 
changing the **traflic pattern'* around air- 
ports, “and by pilot coo|)eration in using 
suitable power and propeller-pitch set- 
tings.'* 

Civil air regulations forbid flying Be- 
low 1,000 feet over congested areas “ex- 
cept when necessary for taking off and 
landing.” Most of the nuisance noise, 
however, occurs during landings and 
take-offs from fields close to residential 
areas. In many cases, the nuisance is les- 
sened by using approach airlanes over 
water, industrial sections and wastelands. 
Where this has been done, complaints 
have been eliminated. Most pilots and 
airport operators, CAA states, have co- 
operated wholeheartedly in its program. 

Airplane noise comes from two sources, 
the propellers and the engine exhaust. 


Propeller noise dominates engine exhaust 
noise even though the exhaust has a 
relatively high intensity. To reduce the 
total noise, it will be necessary to modify 
the propeller to operate at low tip speeds, 
and to have a large number of blades, 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has determined. An effec- 
tive engine muffler will also be required 

Sctcnce Nev's Letter, April 5, J9\7 
CHEMICAL ENflINXKHING 

Iron-Smulting Process 
Uses Healed Oil Fuel 

^ IRON is extracted from ores of high 
oxygen content, like limonite and mag- 
netite, by a process using oil heated to 
the cracking-point as part of its fuel, on 
which U. S. patent 2,417,‘M9 has lieen 
granted to Elfego Riveroll of Hermosa 
Beach, Calif. 

Reduction of the ore is carried out in 
three steps. First the ground-up ore is fed 
through a chamber where it meets high- 
tcmjjcrature flame that drives out all 
water present and loosens up its texture. 
Then it passes to a second chamber where 
it is mixed with oil heated to the crack- 
ing-point; the released carbon and hydro- 
gen atoms seize upon part of the ore’s 
oxygen, thus l)eginning the reduction 
process. Finally, in a third chamber that 
IS really an electric furnace from which 
all oxygen has been excluded, it is further 
heated in the presence of coke or other 
form of solid carbon, which completes 
the reduction. 

Science Newe Letter, April 5, 19k! 

MEDICINE 

X-Rays and Colchicine 
Together Affect Cells 

► X-RAYS and colchicine used together 
can have effects on growing cells that 
neither the rays nor the drug produces 
alone. Dr. A. Back of the Cancer Labor- 
atories of the Hebrew University in 
jerusalem has discovered. He announces 
his findings in Growth, 

In his experiments. Dr. Back sprouted 
one lot of onion seed in water containing 
one-quarter of one per cent of colchicine, 
and another lot in plain distilled water. 
After the initial root had started to grow, 
both lots were given an X-ray exposure 
of 2,000 roentgens. C^rowth of the un 
treated roots was checked little or not at 
all by the X-rays, whereas there was no- 
table inhibition of the colchicine-treated 
roots. 


JrL Ad. N-88A4>72t(lC) 


Science Newa Letter, April 5, 1917 
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Books of the Week * 

TO SKRVK YOU’ To get the»e hookn, neud um a rherk or money order to rover retatf prtve. Addrenn 
Book Pent., SCIRNCB Hkwh Lkttkk, t?iy 'N St., N. W.. WoHhinffton 6, D. C 


tivc committee of this organization states 
the present situation of the world with 
rcsp^t to peace, urges all to accept and 
support the United Nations, and states the 
aims of the World Citizens Association. 

Setence Newe Letter, April 5, J947 


Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Serv- 
ices — John R. Miles and Charles R. Spam 
Am. Council on Education, 96 p., illus, 
paper, $1.25. Wartime necessity taught 
many through the use of visual, auditory, 
and tactile aids; this report of the Com- 
mission on Implications of the Armed 
Services Education Program explores these 
lessons with a view to their place in peace- 
time education. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Yearbook no. 45- July 1, 1945-June 30. 
1946 — Carnegie Inst., 2^5 p., tables, paper, 
$1; doth, $1.50. 

First Penthouse Dwellers of America 
— Ruth Underhill — Southwestern Monu- 
ments A^sn., 160 p., illus., $4.25'. Long out 
of print, this revised edition tells the story 
of the Pueblo Indians, their life, customs, 
and history It is a handsome book with 
thoughtfully chosen photographs. 

First Year Qualitative Analysis — Carl 
J. Likes and Aubrey E. Harvey — Crowell, 
134 p., a textbook written for colleges 
where qualitative analysis is included as 
the latter part of a first-year general chem- 
istry course. 

Foundations of Democracy — F, Ernest 
Johnson, ed. — Inst, for Religious and So- 
cial Studies, 278 p., $2. An analysis of the 
historical, philosophical and religious 
sources of democracy. 

Fundamentai.s of Plastics — H. M. Rich- 
ardson and J. Watson Wilson, eds. — 
McCraw-Hill, 483 p., illus., $5. This sur- 
vey for students includes four sections' 
relationship of chemical structure to physi- 
cal properties, the six classes of plastics, 
commercial manufacture, and an evalua- 
tion of testing methods. 

A Handbook of Commonly Used Drugs 
— Michael Pijoan and Clark H. Yacger — 
Thomar, 182 p., $3.75. A small compact 
book for use where standard texts on phar- 
macology are unavailable, it deals with 
drugs, their usage, preparation and tech- 
niques and is the result of experience in 
field expeditions. 

Human Genetics— Reginald Rugglcs Gates 
— Macmillan, 2 ^Is , illus., $15. Using 
embryology, morphology, physiology, bio- 
chemistry and anthropology, this compre- 
hensive work explains the development and 


SCIEICE SIMi Filas 

BIOLOGY 
PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
“Mod* by Scianc* Taochers 
for Sclanca Taochars" 

Wrif for fHoroforo 

VISUAL SCIENCES 
saa.s— suFFiiN, n. y. 


inheritance of both normal and abnormal 
conditions. 

Insects of Guam — II — Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum Bulletin 189 — Bithop Museum, 
237 p. illus., paper, $2.50. The discussions 
include about 470 species of which 94 arc 
described as new; the material is mainly 
from collections made in Guam by D. T. 
Fullaway and O. H. Swezey and Usinger. 

Meson Theory of Nuclear Forces — 
Wolfgang Pauli — In ter science, 80 p., $2. 
A collection of the author’s lectures at 
M. I. T. serve to give students and research 
workers an intrc^uction to the theory of 
the interaction of mesons with protons and 
neutrons (nucleons) and the interactions 
between nucleons derived from it. 

Musical Acoustics — Charles A. Culver — 
Blakiston, 2nd ed , 215 p., illus., $3. A 
textbook for music students applying fun- 
damental laws of acoustics to this field. 
The Poetry of Mathematics and Other 
Essays — David Eugene Smith — Scripta 
Mathematica, 90 p, $1.25 These articles, 
while not in themselves mathematical, re- 
late to lines of interest which mathcmatirs 
suggests. 

Radio-Craft Library, Nos. 29, 30, 32, 33, 
36, 37, 38 — Editors of Radiocraft — Rad- 
craft Publ., 64 p., illus, paper, each 50 
cents. Titles Handy Kinks and Short Cuts, 
Unusual Patented Circuits 1944-1946, Ad- 
vanced Service Technique, Amplifier Build- 
er’s Guide, Radio Test Instruments, Ele- 
mentary Radio Servicing, How to Build 
Radio Receivers. 

Raw Materials From the Sfa — E. F. 
Armstrong and L. M. Miall — Chemical 
Puh., 190 p, illus., >3 75 The chemical 
problems represented by the oceans are 
discussc*d, the substances present in them 
in minor quantities, and their winning 
from the sea. 

Ten Great Inventions, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Asm , 30 p., illus., pai>er, 
free. Ten historical inventions are described 
which were introduced .shortly after the 
invention of basic machine ttxils. 

The Treaty of Versailles and After: 
Annotations of the Text of the Treaty — 
U. S. Dept, of State — Govt. Prinrmg Office. 
State Dept. Publ. No. 2724, 11/ p., $3.25 
This historical document was prepared for 
the delegates to the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Moscow; it should clarify the 
treaty. 

Unity and Differfnce in American 
Life — R. M. Maclver — Inst, for Religious 
and Social Studies, 167 p., $2. Three sw- 
tions cover the common ground, the divid- 
ing issues, and what we can do about them. 

The Wallaces of Iowa — Russell Lord — 
Houghton, 615 p., illus., $5. The three 
generations of Wallaces, covering a cen- 
tury jof history and growth of America, 
arc portrayed here. 

The World at the Crossroads— A. 
Blaine, E. H. Casscis, E. R. Embree, W. W. 
Waymack, Q. Wright — World Citizens 
Assn., 160 p.. paper, 25 cents. The exccu- 


I'HYHICa 

System Promises to Make 
All Ports Free of Ice 

> RUSSIA'S 1-NDLFSS quest lor an 
icc-frcc port may have l)een solved, with- 
out need for territorial expansion, by a 
Swedish invention on which U. S. pat- 
ent 2,417,519 has been issued. If it works 
out as described, it would make ice-free 
ports of Leningrad or Vladivostok or any 
harlxir on any wintry coast. 

The invention is the work of Rengt 
(). h. Persson of Lnebybcrg and Erik 
Forslmd of Stockholm. It consists simply 
of long lines of perlorated pijxrs laid 
under the channel to be kept ice-free. 
Air is pumped through the pipes. As the 
bubbles rise in streams from the perfo- 
ration.s they pull currents of water up- 
ward along with them. This water, 
which is alx)ve thawing temperature, 
displaces the thin stratum of cold water 
immediately under the ice, and proceeds 
to melt a clear channel. If used early 
enough in the winter, it can prevent the 
initial formation of ice, the inventors 
claim. 

Science News Letter, April 5, 1947 

Water in which houseplant cuttings 
are rooted should be changed frequently 
so that oxygen will he available for the 
rooting. 


YOUR 

HAIR 

AND ITS CARE 

By Oicor L Ltvln, M.D. 
ond Howard T. Bohrman, M.D. 

NEW. REVIETBD. EXPANDED EDITION-JUST OOTI 
If you want bealthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice In this book. 

Two medical speclallata have here pooled their 
knowledse to give you In plain laniruace the up-to- 
date aolentlflc facts now available about hair. They 
tell you what to do to save and beautify your hair, 
stimulate healthier hair crowth. and deal with many 
problema, common and uncommop. as: 

Dandraff — fray hair— thlaainr ' hair— «are af the 
scalp— baMnrsa— abnormal typea' of hair— exeeaelvo 
olllneaa— brHtle dryneaa— hair fatlinf oal— tnfeetlaa 
— paraaltea— hair hyviene, ete., eie. 

Medical ecionce la better equipped than ever before, 
to prevent hair trouble; or. If It already exltta, to 
deal effeoUvely with It. 

**A worthwhlli book full of Important Information.** 
—Ohio SUto Medieal JoaraaL 

Prlee $t.M, loci, peotaffo, l-day-Manty-Baek Oaaraataa 

EMERSON BOOKS, Ine.. Dept. BtS. fSl W. IHh 
Street. New York II 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If uou want more information on the new thinga deeenhed here, eend a theeji^eeni aiamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St,, ‘N.,W„ Waahtngton 
6, U. L\, and aek for Gadget Bulletin 369. To receive Uiijf Gadget Bulletin i^'hout epeeial regueet each week, remtt $1.50 for one g^dr*e eubeeription. 


® TRANSPARENT plastics have en- 
tered new fields. Ohe type is used to 
ma\e 300-gallon olive brine vats; another 
to mal{e storage tanl(s for a chlorine 
bleaching solution. They are free from 
reactions with the chemicals used, and 
the contents can be seen continually. 

Science Ncwa Letter, April S, 19S7 

^ AIRPLANE reading lamp is a peace- 
time version of the wartime gunsight 
lamp. Inserted over the passenge/s head, 
the new 20-watt lamp provides almost 
10 times the illumination of lamps of 
the same wattage previously used. 

Science Neiva lAitter, April 5, 1917 

® CORN CUTTER, a household de- 
vice to remove green corn from the cob, 
has a saddle base hollowed to fit over the 
ear, and a raised handle for pushing it 
forward. A cutting edge is set at a proper 
depth below an opening in the center of 
the base. 

Science Ncwa Letter, April 5, 1917 

® GARDEN HOE, recently patented, 
has a spring loop in the longer part of its 
handle that absorbs shocks, strains and 
vibrations in use. 

Science Newa Letter, April 6, 1917 

@ IMPROVED abacus, with braille 
column-indicators on the frame for use 
by the blind, is a simplified type for busy 
executives to use in adding, subtracting, 



multiplying and dividing. The fifth and 
sixth digit disl(s on each rod, as shown 
in the picture, are larger than others to 
speed operation and particularly to assist 
the blind. 

Science Newa Letter, April 6, 1947 

@ BABY WALKER recently patented, 
can be used for a go-cart, rolled on 
its four casters. The metal framework 
that holds the child carries a suspended 
seat with leg holes for waltzing. The in- 
sertion of a foot board and handles con- 
verts it into a go-cart. 

Science Newa I.etter, April 5, 1947 


THICKNESS GAGE, to measure 
electrically from the outsiSe the thicl(- 
ness of iron and steel pipe from one- 
quarter to two inches in diameter, in- 
cludes an indicating instrument, a gage 
head, and a saddle connected to the gage 
head by two screws. Different saddles, 
which must fit the pipe, are required for 
each diameter. 

Science Newa Letter, Apr^ 5, 1947 

^ WIRE STRIPPER, for removing 
cotton, stlJ(, plastic or rubber insulation 
from electric wires by a continuous proc- 
ess, mal(es use of two electrically heated 
stripping blades. Fumes and smol^e cre- 
ated in the process arc drawn away by 
a built-in exhaust, and strippings fall into 
a water compartment. 

Seipnee Newa Letter, April 5. 1947 


ui do it 

When you want a book on science, 
save yourself the trouble of shopping. 
Let us get it for you. We will gladly 
obtain any American book in print and 
pay postage in the United States, Just 
send your check or money order' to 
cover retail price ($5 if price is un- 
known, change to be returned to you). 
For each free publication desired, send 
10 cents for handling. Address: 


Booh Dapartmani 
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Question Box 


AERONAUTICS 

How aircraft noinc bviiig reduced T ]> 

222 . 

BOTANY 

What is the appearance of the dogwood's 
leal flower T p. 218. 

When and where wae Arbor Day started? 
p. 221. 

CHEMISTRY 

From what will nylons be made in the 
future? p. 21B. 

DENTISTRY 

What research leads to the prediction of 
tooth banks in the future? p. 214. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Why should butterflies be ssmbols of 
Easter? p. 222. 


MEDICINE 

Is cancer primarily a woman's disease? ^ 

p. 210. 

What is thought to be a cause of cancer? 

p. 211. 

Why will it take several genorafl£aa to 
tell the total effect of the atomic boifib on 
the Japanese? p. 219. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

What is the highest distance f:<>m virhich 
a photograph has ever been taken? 

PSYCHIATRY 

Why are people left-handed? p. 212. 
PHYSICS 

How can air eddies be prevented in wind 
tunnels? p. 212. 



Where published eeureee are need they are cited. 
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Helping America “discover” 

TOMORROW’S LEADERS IN SCIENCE 


Among the gifted boys and girls in high 
school today are tomorrow's leaders in 
science. To discover and encourage those of 
unusual ability is a task of utmost importance 
to America’s future. 

The annual nationwide Science Talent 
Search, sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, is recognized as one 
of the most effective means of discovering 
scientific ability. A series of successive 
"‘hurdles” selects 40 finalists for a five-day 
trip to Science Talent Institute in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and share in a total of $11,000 in 
scholarship awards. 

Thus Westinghouse, in co-operation with 
the Science Clubs of America, is doing its 
part in discovering true scientific talent— one 
of the rarest treasures in the world today. 


Other Westinghouse Activities 
to stimulate identic study 

Little Science Series— illuttrotcd booidctt 
written •! pecially for lunlor and fonlor hieh ichool 
student! on interesting scientific subjects. 

Motion Pictures and Slide Films’— cover- 
ing a wide range of scientific subjects. 

Adventures in Reseorch— a transcribed 
radio program broadcast weekly by 100 stations 
in 43 states and Alaska. 

Fun in Science— -a 16-page, full-color car- 
toon book containing 20 simple scientific experi- 
ments for boys and girls. 

New Electron Tube Chart— now ovailoble. 
8 colors, 25*x#36*. Gives basic information on 
types, operation and application of tubes. Price $2 


ouse 


For catalogues describing these activi- 
ties and materials, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, School Service, 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Peona. 
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nutrition 

Carrots Give Longer Life 

Vitamin A in large doses increased life span of rats 
by over 10% and may possibly do the same for humans. 
Extra decade comes in prime of life. 


► GET ON the carrot wagon if you 
want to add an extra 10 years to your 
life at its prime. 

This advice seems justified on the 
basis of latest nutrition studies by Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Rats given tour times the nor- 
mal amount of vitamin A in their diet 
lived more than 10% longer than their 
life expectancy. And carrots arc a very 
rich food source of vitamin A for hu- 
mans. 

The increased length of life comes at 
the prime of life in the rats and would 
in humans, too, Dr. Sherman thinks. The 
rats with the extra vitamin A grow more 
rapidly and more uniformly and have 
more vigorous offspring. 

Vitality is higher and death rates lower 
at all ages. Full adult capacity, or the 
prime ot life, is reached earlier and kept 
longer. Life expectation is increased not 
only for the young but also for grown- 
ups. 

“The previous general progress of 
public health had increased the life ex- 
pectation ot the infant but not of the 
grown person,’* Dr. Sherman points out. 
*‘Now the nutritional improvement of 
the norm raises the life expectation of 
the adult as well. 

“The extra years thus offered arc not 
to be pictured as added to old age. Rather 
it appears that something like an extra 
decade can be inserted at the prime or 
apex of the life lived in accordance with 
today’s newer knowledge of nutrition. 
Life becomes longer because it is lived 
on a higher health level throughout. The 
apex of attainment is higher, the period 
of prime is longer and, in human terms, 
there is a smaller percentage of years of 
dependence.” 

The basic diet to which Dr. Sherman 
added extra vitamin A and got longer- 
lived rats had the same relation between 
amounts of vitamin A and calorics as 
that recommended as a good diet for 
humans in 1941. So if you arc going to 
add a decade to your prime, you will 
cat four times the recommended amounts 
of carrots and other yellow vegetables 


and fruits and green, leafy vegetables and 
liver. 

Dr. Sherman, whose studies arc sup- 
ported by grants from the Nutrition 
Foundation, the Marklc Foundation and 
Swift and Company, is now trying to 
learn what further benefits can be 
achieved by increased amounts of cal- 
cium in the diet and by improving the 
relation of meat and other protein foods 
to phosphorus and the B vitamin, ribo- 
flavin. 

Science Newt Letter, April 19, 19^7 

ASTRONOMY 

World’s Largest Telescope 
To Bring Universe Closer 

See Front Cover 

^ THE 200-INCH telescope on Mount 
Palomar in California, the largest tele- 
scope in the world, will begin sweeping 
the skies before the end of 1947. 

The grinding of the lens, delayed more 
than four years by the war, is now essen- 
tially completed. The supporting struc- 
ture is ready. This summer the telcscojxi 
will be assembled and the whole equip- 
ment put into operattion by the end of 
the year, reports Raymond B. Fosdick, 
president of The Rockctcller Foundation. 

Funds for the erection of the giant 


telescope have been supplied by three 
Rockefeller boards. A total of $6,250,000 
has been appropriated to the California 
Institute of Technology for this unique 
instrument of scientific research. 

First planned about three decades 
ago, a numlicr of years elapsed liefore 
successful solutions were found for the 
problems of casting so large a block of 
suitable glass, of grinding and polishing 
it to a precise curvature within a few 
millionths of an inch, and of supporting 
the huge mass of 530 tons so that the 
telescope could Ik moved almost without 
friction to follow the pinpoint of a star 
across the skies. 

“1'he new telescope will project man’s 
sight into the universe two times farther 
than it has ever gone before — to a dis- 
tance more than a thousand million light- 
years away,” stated Mr. Fosdick in ex- 
plaining why this huge expenditure of 
money and effort is justified. “It will 
ojKn up an unexplored sphere eight 
times the volume of that which has 
hitherto been sounded. 

“What lies beyond the limits of our 
present knowledge?” he questioned. 
“Do the stellar systems extend on indefi- 
nitely, or IS a boundary finally reached 
beyond which there are fewer and fewer 
nebulae? What is the true interpretation 
of the immense velocity with which all 
the stellar systems appear to be receding? 

“Since stars and nebulae are vast ag- 
gregations of atoms or atomic fragments, 
reacting on each other under conditions 
of pressure and temperature beyond any- 
thing that can be duplicated in man’s 
laboratories, what secrets can we learn 
that will add to our knowledge of fun- 
damental physics?” 

Science Neufe Letter, April 19, 194? 



NEWEST JET— The Army Ah Forces* XB^46 recently completed Us first 
test flight. Powered bjt engines, U is 106 feet long and 113 feet across 
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MKDK'INB 

Dye for Radiation Sickness 

A blue dye may save lives in case of another atomic 


bombing because it helps 
following exposure. 

► A BLUE DYE may save many thou- 
sands of lives in the event of any future 
atom bombing. It is called toluidine blue. 
Its potential value was discovered by 
Drs. J. C^arrott Allen and L. O. Jacob- 
son, of the University of Chicago, in 
studies made under contract with the 
Manhattan Project. 

The dye might .save those survivors of 
an atomic bomb attack who were having 
the bleeding stage of radiation sickness. 
A considerable number of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki survivors succumbed a few 
weeks after the bombings irom the in- 
fection promoted by this internal bleed- 
ing. Even without the blue dye they 
might have l)een saved, American doctors 
think, if they had gotten blood translu- 
sions and [Krnicillin. 

Patients with acute leukemia and cer- 
tain other blood disorders may also get 
significant temporary benefit from the 
dye so far as the bleeding in such ill- 
nesses is concerned, the (Chicago doctors 
rc[X)rt in Scitmc (April 11). 


blood clotting in the illness 


The cause of the bleeding that comes 
in persons exposed to near fatal doses of 
ionizing radiations such as those from 
the atom bomb is an excessive amount of 
heparin in the blood, the Chicago doc- 
tors find. Heparin is an anti-blood clot- 
ting substance normally present in the 
liver. It IS used medically to counteract a 
tendency to dangerous blood clots. Too 
much of It makes the blood clot very 
slowly or not at all. Fatal bleeding might 
result. 

A dog suffering from radiation sick- 
ness like that seen in the Japanese after 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki had blood that 
took more than 48 hours to form a clot 
when a bit of it was tested in a glass 
tube. The clotting time returned to nor- 
mal within 20 minutes after the blue dye 
was injected into its veins. 

Neither vitamin K, the anti-bleeding 
vitamin, vitamin C, calcium salts nor 
blood transfusions prevented hemorrhage 
or stopped it in the irradiated dog. But 
the dye controlled the bleeding. 

Science Newe Letter, April 10, 1917 


PIIYMIC8 

Long-Distance Dialing 


► STRIKES of long distance operators 
won’t be effective sometime in the future 
because of two developments that are 
still experimental: 

1. Dialing of long distance calls di- 
rectly from your telephone. 

2. A machine that automatically limes 
and prices the call you are making and 
makes out a bill for it. 

In one part of Philadelphia, the first 
long distance dialing is being used, but 
so tar it is the o|)crators who do the ac- 
tual dialing. 

The gadget that sees to it — mechani- 
cally — that you pay for the call is in 
experimental use in a Los Angeles sub- 
urb. It is called '^automatic ticketing.” 
When the Los Angeles subscriber dials 
a toll call to a nearby community, the 
equipment automatically prepares a 
printed ticket with all the information 
needed for properly charging the call. 

These developments were made dur- 
ing the war and first put into operation 


in 194L The Bell System, which owns 
four-fifths of America’s telephones, plans 
to expand these in.stallations to other 
communities to provide an automatic 
long distance network, but an estimated 
40% of the Bell System’s subscribers still 
requires o{ierators for local calls. 

A combination of the Philadelphia 
long distance dialing system and the Los 
Angeles billing device may lead to future 
long distance calls made as easily as a 
call is dialed on a city phone today. 

Another telephony development which 
may speed some types of future calls was 
first demonstrated in 194S. It is a radio- 
telephone circuit permitting 24 two-way 
calls to be transmitted on a single radio- 
frequency carrier wave. 

Developed by the Federal Telephone 
and Radio Laboratories, the system uses 
the pulsetime modulation principle. A 
single transmitter and receiver and one 
radio-frequency carrier wave were used 
in making 24 calls at the same time. 


Basically, the system uses an electronic 
selection system which allots certain 
fractions of each second for each of the 
24 calls. 

Soienee Newe Letter, April 19, 1917 

BACTBHIOLOOY 

Britons Isolato Antibiotic 
From Penicillin Relative 

► TWO BRITONS, John H. Birkin- 
shaw of Pinner and Stephen E. Michael 
of Croyden, have isolated a new anti- 
biotic drug from PemeUliutn patulum 
and P. expansum, two molds related to 
the species from which penicillin is ob- 
tained. U. S. patent 2,417,584 has been 
issued to them on their product. 

Science Newe Letter, April 19, l*ik7 
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paYCUOLOOY 

Murderers by Hypnotism 

People can be hypnotized against their wills, 
believes psychologist. Even murder is possible from a 
peaceful citizen in a trance. 


► SOME PEOPLE when hypnotized 
might be made to commit murder. This 
IS the daring suggestion of a psycholo- 
gist who believes some sufficiently sug- 
gestible people can be hypnotized against 
their will. 

An Army private in a trance tried to 
strangle a lieutenant colonel in one of 
the experiments conducted by Dr. John 
(J. Watkins of Welch Convalescent Hos- 
pital at Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Reporting his findings in the Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(April). Dr. Watkins explained that the 
prisate was a “conscientious young man'’ 
with a good military record. 

“In a minute you will slowly open 
your eyes,” the private was told after he 
was hypnotized. 

“In front of you, you will see a dirty 
Jap soldier. He has a bayonet, and is 
going to kill you unless you kill him 
first. You will have to strangle him with 
your bare hands." 

The “dirty Jap soldier'’ in front of the 
subject was a lieutenant colonel, head 
psychiatrist and director of the neuro- 
psychiatric division of the hospital. 

After the private opened his eyes, he 
Ix'gan to creep forward. 

“Suddenly in a flying tacle he dove at 
the lieutenant colonel, knocking him 
against the wall, and with both of his 
hands began strangling the man," rc- 
jxirtcd Dr. Watkins. 

Guards pulled the private away, and 
the officer declared that the hypnotized 
subject's grip had been “strong and dan- 
gerous." 

Pointing out that the private did not 
violate his own conscience, because he 
thought he was attacking an enemy, Dr. 
Watkins said the private “was acting 
under an induced hallucination." 

If guards had not intervened and if a 
court martial had been convinced that 
people cannot be made to commit crimes 
under a hypnotic trance, the soldier 
JTiight have been convicted of murder, 
declared the psychologist. 

An Army lieutenant, given the same 
test in a trance, pulled a knife he was 
not known to have and almost stabbed 
an officer friend. The friend, who played 
ihc role of the Jap soldier in the experi- 


ment, was saved by witnesses who held 
back the hypnotized officer. 

In other trance tests, Dr. Watkins 
forced hypnotized soldiers to divulge 
military information. 

A corporal, described as “highly hyp* 
notizablc," was offered a $10 bill if he 
could keep from entering a trance. He 
fell in a deep trance staring at the bill. 

“The controls," Dr. Watkins explained, 
“were certainly not as rigid as one would 
desire to establish firmly that criminal 
compulsions arc possible, yet the com- 
bined weight of the evidence from these 
studies definitely favors that contention.’’ 

He added that the subjects chosen for 
the cx|)erimcnts were highly hypnotiza- 
ble, but warned: 

“There apparently would be many 
thousands of individuals like them in 
the total population." 

Science Newa Letter, April 19, 19 1, 7 

TBXTIL,fM 

Color of Chicken Feathers 
Determines Shade of Wigs 

► BbLMJ'I'IFUL blonde, brunette and 
red-head wigs for show-window mani- 
kins have lieen made experimentally 
from chicken feathers without dyeing 
the fibers. The natural color of the 
feathers determines the exact shade of 
the finished wig. 

Not the fluffy feather tips, but keratin 
in the quills, is used in making the silky 
fiber. The feathery barbs arc first strippetl 
off, then the quills arc treated with an 
alkaline salt of an alkybenzene sulfonate 
The solution is then passed through a 
fine-holed nozzle into a coagulating 
bath, where the individual fibers harden. 

I'hc process for making the fiber from 
chicken feather protein was developed 
at the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry’s Western Regional 
Laboratory at Albany, Calif. This funda- 
mental research is being conducted in an 
attempt to find a profitable use for some 
of the keratin material found in approxi- 
mately 17S,0()0,000 pounds of chicken 
feathers that arc usually wasted each 
year. 

Chief obstacle in the way of using 



LITTLE RHODA^^ — The silky 
fibers composing the wig of this 
model, named by the U. 5. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were made 
from the feathers of a Rhode Island 
Red chicken and have the natural 
color of the feathers. 

these fibers for textiles is that they ab- 
sorb water and arc much weaker when 
wet. But continued improvement in the 
wot strength of filers from feather kera- 
tin IS predicted through use of funda- 
mental studies of the molecular struc- 
ture, and chemical and physical proper- 
ties of keratin. When a fiber having 
sufficient wet strength is developed, it is 
expected to have many uses. 

Science Newa I^etter, April 19, 1917 
K(H>0 l IIBMISTRY 

Vinegar-Pickling Method 
Of Preserving Is Refined 

► A REFINEMENT of the time-hon- 
ored method of preserving meat by pick- 
ling it in vinegar is the basis of patent 
2,417,806, issued to Hans F. Bauer and 
Elmer F. Glal^ of Chicago, assignors to 
Stein, Hall and Company, Inc. They use 
an acetic acid salt. 

Another refinement of the vinegar- 
pickling method is the subject of patent 
2,417,889, granted to M. J. Stammclman 
of New York. He makes a food container 
with |K)rous walls, which he impreg- 
nates with vinegar. The acetic acid va- 
por, slowly given off, prevents the devel- 
opment of spoilage molds and bacteria. 

Science Netca Letter, April I9t 1917 
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NAVIGATION 

U.S. Subs Out of Date 

German snorkel and speed have made our U-boats 
obsolete except in their strength of build and the superior 
craftsmanship of the U. S. Navy. 


By VICE ADMIRAL CHARLES A. 
LOCKWOOD 

Inipector-Gcnerftl of the Navy 

In € radio talk on Adventures in Science** 

given over the Columbia Broadcasting 

System, 

► THE NAVY has been celebrating an 
anniversary. Just 47 years ago the first 
submarine was accepted by the Navy. It 
was the USS Holland, named after the 
American inventor who built this sub- 
mersible torpedo boat, as it was then 
called. 

It was the great-grand-daddy of the 
modern fleet type submarine which is 
310 feet long, displaces 1,700 tons, and 
is propelled by four powerful diesels 
totaling 6,400 horsepower. 

This fleet-type submarine was the tyi^e 
of craft that destroyed a large niiml^r 
of Japanese vessels, both merchant and 
navy. 

Our fleet-type submarines numbered 
only 39 at the beginning of the war. 
Records prove our submarines were the 
longest-rangc and most consistently effec- 
tive weapon against the economy of 
maritime Japan. 

Bikini Teat Results 

The United States submarines which 
were submitted to the ^Kiwcr of the two 
atomic bombs at Bikini last summer 
came out remarkably well. At the risk 
of over-simplification, it can be said that 
of all vessels tested during Operation 
CROSSROADS the submarines were 
consistently least affected and displayed 
the greatest potential resistance to the 
ravages of a “fission” bomb. This is not 
to imply in any way that had either of 
the bombs directly struck any of the tar- 
get submarines, they would not have 
been completely destroyed. 

A submarine has a relatively small 
above-water structure and a tougn, tubu- 
lar hull designed to withstand the shock 
of depth-charging. However, the unfor- 
tunate part about this splendid vessel is 
that it is becoming obsolete! 

Two things have made the American, 
submarine of World War II behind the 
times. By late 1944 the superiority of our 


own anti-submarine measures against the 
German U-boats in the battle of the 
Atlantic was sufficient also to render 
United States submarines relatively in- 
effective against such counter measures. 
Fortunately, the Japanese were less 
skilled in combating American subma- 
rines and the advance of Allied surface 
and air forces was such that U. S. under- 
sea craft had just about worked them- 
selves out of busine.ss. The Navy did not 
wish to develop and build an advanced 
ty|>c of American submarine when it 
had no prospect of being employed at 
the time. 

German Developments 

The Germans were faced with extinc- 
tion unless .something could be done to 
turn the tide of battle in the Atlantic. 
They summoned their best scientists anil 
engineers in desperation with orders to 
overcome the superiority which Allied 
anti-submarine measures had over them. 
When the war in Europe was over, our 
scientific investigating teams made as- 
tounding discoveries. I'hey found some- 
thing which, had it been put into opera- 
tion, might well have prolonged the 
whole European phase of the war. 

The (Jermans had been mass-produc- 
ing a new type of submarine which had 
the snorkel, the breathing tube that could 
be raised and lowered like a periscope to 
provide air for the ship’s diesel engines 
and the crew. In addition to the snorkel, 
the German subs had a radically stream- 
lined hull to take full advantage of the 
increased battery capacity, both resulting 
in higher speed submerged. ^ 

The snorkel had already appeared on 
the standard German submarines. This 
allowed them to remain submerged the 
entire time they were away from their 
own ports. It made the already tough job 
of locating them submerged even more 
difficult, and they were never any longer 
caught on the surface. In the newer Ger- 
man types the streamlining and higher 
battery capacity resulting in an increased 
submerged speed, although of limited 
duration, would have definitely added to 
the difficulties of our searching anti-sub- 
marine craft. Snbm9r|nC9 thus equipped 


could not only catch up to fast convoys 
and deliver their torpedoes, but they 
could get farther away in shorter time 
following the attack, making the area to 
be searched much larger. 

The day of the submersible or the sur- 
face craft that could dive is past. The 
true submarine, or the vessel that can 
remain submerged indefinitely, has made 
its appearance, although it must still get 
its air from the surface. Not only that, 
it is a vessel of greatly improved tactical 
characteristics in a field where such de- 
velopments will contribute enormously to 
chances for survival of such a craft fol- 
lowing an attack. 

Germans Too Late 

The German understanding of the im- 
portance of sea power was recMy the thing 
that was too late. Actually the advanced 
craft could have been in operation well 
before the end of the war. About 80 of 
them were completely built in 1944; but 
the Germans had suddenly resorted to 
hydraulics in an effort to avoid the use 
of electric motors. Hydraulic installations 
are tricky and require a lot of “know 
how”. The Germans didn’t have it and 
saved the Allies a lot of headaches as a 
result. They were still trying to overcome 
hydraulic deficiencies when the war 
terminated. 

These German submarines, submerged, 
could make about 15 knots compared to 
nine knots for our fleet type vessels. Al- 
lied investigators found German blue- 
prints for a submarine which was to have 
even greater submerged speed. 

The House of Representatives recently 
passed a bill allocating $30,000,000 
for the construction ot two new ex 
perimcntal submarine.?. That bill is 
now in the Senate and, if passed, will be 
one of the more obvious steps the Navy 
is taking to maintain submarine su()e- 
riority. 

Navy Making Tests 

The Navy has two of the German so- 
called Type 21 submarines now in oper- 
ation for testing and evaluating purposes. 
It is true our own submarines, when the 
war ended, had few. if any of some of 
the more important German advance- 
ments. We had submarines that were 
materially much better built than the 
Germans. We had superiority in elec- 
tronic, sonar and torpedo fire-control 
gear. These, however, were simply im- 
provements in the established practices 
of submarine construction and operation. 

But the United States has one supc- 
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riority. The experience gained by the 
American Navy in using carefully trained 
personnel and developing by trial and 
error a superior tactical use of the sub- 
marine, mutually supported by ail ele- 
ments of the Navy team, is ours alone. 
It cannot be taken from us nor can it 
be readily imitated. 

There are countless indications of the 
increased importance of the submarine 
in the navies of tomorrow. Atomic en- 
ergy is certainly the perfect answer to 
submarine propulsion requirements. 
Once worked out it becomes an unlim- 
ited power source and, more than that, 
it would require no oxygen supply for 
rperation. Atomic propulsion would 
eliminate the link with the surface pro- 

ABKONAUTICa 


► A NEW AIRPLANE navigation and 
bad weather landing system has come 
out of the laboratories and is ready for 
development by engineers into a form 
suitable for airport installation. 

The system, developed by the Radio 
Corporation of America, is named *Tcle- 
ran.’' The name was coined from the 
chief ingredients of the new device, tele- 
vision and radar. 

RCA engineers told scientists and avi- 
ation writers that Telcran as a practical 
tlevice is not here, but “Just around the 
corner.” 

In the new aircraft navigation and 
landing aid, ground-based radar, the 
same or similar to that in the Ground 
Control Approach equipment ((iCA), 
scans the sky for miles about an airport. 

Television brings the picture on the 
ground radar scope to the pilot in his 
cockpit in the plane. 

The pilot sees not only the shadow pic- 
ture on the radar scope but at the same 
time a superimposed map of the airport 
area. He sees his own plane as well as 
others represented by spots on light. The 
same television can also give the pilot 
weather maps or written traffic instruc- 
tions. The picture is simpliKed by a 
screening process and made brilliant with 
special phosphors. 

A special transmitter and receiver 
unit, called a transponder, gives the pilot 
a separate radar picture for each altitude. 

The transponder has a receiver and 
transmitter connected together so that 
the transmitter emits one or more pulses 
when the receiver picks up a pulse 


vided oxygen could be carried in suffi- 
cient quantities to support the life of the 
crew members. 

Unfortunately, one of many innumer- 
able obstacles to the installation of 
atomic propulsion in a submarine is the 
present limited space available in an 
undersea vessel. An atomic propulsion 
plant is going to require a lot of room. 

The U. S. Navy probably will lay out 
several submarine types for the future so 
that we may do varying tasks better. In 
a future world of guided missiles, atomic 
warheads, and atomic propulsion the sub- 
marine will be a vessel witb missions to 
perform which in many cases arc now 
designed to be done by surface ships and 
aircraft alone. 

Sneuce News Letter, April !9, 19't7 


separated at a time interval that corre- 
sponds to the plane’s altitude. 

An automatic device called a discrimi- 
nator circuit can be made to sort out 
automatically the responses sent by the 
ground station according to the altitude. 

RCA scientists have been engaged for 
a half-dozen years in developing Tcle- 
ran. A recently-perfected part of the sys- 
tem is a simplified television camera that 
is compact. Telcran can be used in air 
navigation, traffic control, collision pre- 


vention and instrument approach to an 
airport. 

The same apparatus in the plane is 
used for all operations, and its total 
weight is about 100 pounds. 

Scienee News Letter, AprU t9, I9k7 

VBTBRINAKY MEDICINB 

Eggs Found to Carry 
Serious Poultry Disease 

► E'GGS MAY BE the “Typhoid Marys” 
of one of the most serious of poultry 
diseases. Dr. W. A. Boncy, Jr., of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has discovered that turkey eggs can har- 
bor the germs of the disease known as 
fow4 typhoiil. Although he has been able 
to isolate the organism from only one 
egg out of ^74 examined, research men 
regard his findings as significant. Eggs 
have long been suspected as carriers of 
fowl typhoid, but efforts of earlier work- 
ers to locate the causal organism in them 
apparently were unsuccessful. 

Dr. Boney states, in his report in the 
Amnican Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search, that the organism can be isolated 
easily from the reproductive systems of 
both male and female birds. He points 
out that transmission by way of eggs 
may in some cases explain why out- 
breaks of fowl typhoid occur in brooder 
houses or on ranges where it seems im- 
possible to account for its introduction 
from an outside source. 

Science Newe Letter, April 19, 1917 
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Hovering Makes Helicopter 
Require More Horsepower 

► ABILITY to hover on the part of a 
helicopter creates a special problem in 
power plant design for this type of air- 
craft, the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers meeting in New York was told. 
Smaller engines could he used if pure 
hovering were not rc'juircd. 

Horsepower required to hover at zero 
s|>ced is very large compared to the mini 
mum power required at signiHcani for- 
ward speeds for either the helicopter 
or the airplane, Rolxrrt A. Wolf and 
Carl P. Spiesz, of Bell Aircraft ('orjKira- 
tion, declared. 

If short ground runs arc a\ailah!c to 
the helicopter, it can take off at reason- 
ably low powers with loads comparable 
to airplanes, they stated. It is quite con 
ceivable that tomorrow’s cargo helicop- 
ters, o|XJrating from airports where pure 
hovering is not required, will have 
smaller flower plants or will carry greatly 
increased loads. 

Power plant weight is an important 
consideration in the helicopter, and con- 
tinuous research is needed, they saul, 
looking toward reducing engine weight 
and increasing horsepower output. 

Jet-propcllcd rotors will some day be 
successful, they predicted. The blade-tip 
jet appears to offer promise because it 
might produce reasonable propmlsisc ctli- 
ciencics at the fast travelling blade tips, 
and would produce a light-weight, sim- 
ple jxjwcr plant. 

Science Spw» Ltttcr. April i«, liHT 
NUCLBAR P11Y8ICH 

Uranium Can Give Birth 
To Triplets and Quadruplets 

► WHEN URANIUM, the atomic bomb 
element, fissions it can give birth to 
triplets and quadruplets as well as the 
conventional twins of hearts of other 
lighter elements. 

This discovery, announced in the 
Physical Review, was made by two 
Chinese and two French scientists work- 
ing in Paris at the nuclear chemistry 
laboratory of the (kjllcgc of France. 

When a uranium atom splits into 
three, instead of the usual two atomic 
fragments, more atomic energy is ac- 
tually released. 

Since the ternary fission occurs only 
about once while 300 or mc/rc ordinary 
fissions are happening, this increase ot 
energy is not very important. 

Still rarer are the cases ot quaternary 


fission in which four fragments arc pro- 
duced. 

The new fission processes were dis- 
covered by use of photographic plates 
soaked in a uranium compound and ex- 
posed to slow neutrons, the kind of 
particles that sets of! the atomic bomb. 

The scientists who did the experiments 
are Tsien San-Tsiang, Ho Zah-Wei, R. 
Chastel and L. Vigneron. 

When uranium and plutonium fission 
they give off relatively long-range helium 
atoms, called alpha particles, flying 
through eight inches of air. This was 
discovered at the Los Alamos atomic 
bomb laboratory in 1<^44 and only now 
released from wartime secrecy. When 
observed by Drs. G. Farwell, R. Segre 
and C. Wiegand it seemingly was not 
loo important in building the bomb and 
the investigation of this effect is only 
now being continued. 

Science Nette Letter, April 1 . 9 , imr 

ORDNANCB 

Largest Water Tunnel 
To Test Navy Equipment 

► A WATER TUNNEL, believed lo he 
the largest in the world, will be built at 
the Ordnance Research Lalwratory of 
Pennsylvania State College under an 
agreement l^etwccn the College and the 
Navy. 

Designed for testing Naval under- 
W'ater equipment, the giant tunnel will 
have a capacity of aliout 130,000 gallons 
of water. It is to be a sort ot water ver 
sion of the famous wind tunnels used to 
test moilel aircraft. 

Expected to be completed in less than 
two years, the tunnel will be constructed 
as a closed circuit with water circulated 
by an adjustable pitch projieller. A motor 
of 1,750 base power will be used to cir- 
culate the stream at top speed. The empty 
tunnel shell will weigh 120 tons. 

Some jobs planned for the tunnel in- 
clude research on improved body shapes 
for submarines and torpedoes and the 
development of superior propellers. Elab- 
orate equipment will be used lo measure 
the performance of models in the water 
tunnel. 

Water speeds ranging from 4 to 35 
nautical miles per hour will be produced 
in the test section of the tunnel which 
will be four feet in diameter and 14 
feet long. 

The tunnel will be housed in a new 
building with offices, service shops ami 
other facilities for preparing and test- 
ing models. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 194? 



AEKONAUTK'S 

Two Inventions to Improve 
Safety, Travel in Planes 


► TWO INVENTIONS aimed at the 
improvement of air travel and its greater 
safety are among new U. S. patents. 

One, a pickup tow by means of which 
a plane in the air can help another plane 
to get up off the water with a minimum 
run, is the invention of the late Richard 
C. du Pont of (Jranogue, Del. The plane 
lo lie lowed sets up a loop of line, made 
of nylon or other stretchable material, on 
two uprights, cither from its wing-tips 
or from a twin tail assembly. The tow- 
ing plane swoops over it, with its pick-up 
hook held in proper position by an 
oblique rod. As soon as the hook en- 
gages the loop, the full length of towhne 
needed is run off a braked drum, and 
the lift Ix'gins. Once airborne, the towed 
plane can cast off the towline when ready. 

Rights in this invention, covered by 
patent 2,418,702, have been assigned to 
All American Aviation, Inc. 

The other invention, protected by pat- 
ent 2,418,708, IS intended to minimize 
injuries to passengers in crash landings 
or collisions. More people arc hurt in 
such accidents by being slammed for- 
ward against the scat in front than in 
any other way. Arnold Whitmer of Buf- 
falo has designed a quickly inflatable air 
cushion, to be stowed in collapsed con 
dition in the back of each scat, which 
can be in.stantly blown out to function- 
ing jiosition when the pilot sees trouble 
ahead. 

Science Sev's Letter, April 19, 1947 

OPTU'S 

New Filter for Infra-Red 
Is Opaque to Visible Rays 

^ TWO Massachusetts inventors, R. G. 
Shepherd, Jr., of Needham Heights and 
C. D. West of Cambridge, present a fil- 
ter that is opaque to visible light but 
transparent to infra-red rays, for patent 
2,418,605, which they assign to the Po- 
laroid Corporation. The filtering prop- 
erties are cmlKxlied in a sheet of dyed 
regenerated cellulose, which is protected 
against mechanical injury by placing it 
as the sandwich layer between two panes 
of glass. 

Science Newa Letter, April 19, 1947 
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animal husbanoky 

High-Bred Cows Are Not 
So Fertile or Long-Lived 

► ARISTOCRATIC cows, bred and se- 
lected through generations for high milk 
and butlcrfat production, may be un- 
economic because they do not live long 
enough and bear a sufficiently large num- 
ber of calves. This dairyman’s dilemma 
IS pointed out by scientists at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Average life of high-bred cows under 
their observation is seven years, which 
means they “come in fresh” only about 
four times, producing only four calves. 
The two most frequent causes of the de- 
cline in productivity of such cows, which 
condemns them to the slaughterhouse, 
are udder troubles and partial or com- 
plete sterility. 

Breeders in New Brunswick have em- 
barked on a program of selection for 
longer life and higher fertility, even if 
a slight sacrifice in annual milk produc- 
tion has to be made. 

Srtevee Neu'i* Letter, April 19, 19!,7 

MEUieiNB 

Zirconium Used to Treat 
Atomic Age Plutonism 

^ A TREATMENT for the nevs' atomic 
age disease, plutonism, has been discov- 
ered at the Argonne National Lalwra- 
tory in Chicago. “Encouraging results” 
in the preliminary trials are reported by 
Dr. Jack Schubert, now at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Medical School in 
Science (April 11). 

The treatment consists in displacing the 
poisonous radio-element, plutonium, from 
the body by injections of a harmless 
metal, zirconium. 

While no one has suffered from plu- 
tonism so far, scientists worry lest it 
Ix’come a health peril to atomic energy 
workers, like the radium j^ioisoning that 
struck watch dial painters after the first 
World War. The hazards of plutonium 
jH)isoning are much greater than those 
of radium poisoning because of the rela- 
tively large amounts of plutonium avail- 
able and the greater numbers of j>ersons 
exposed to it. 

Plutonium and many other long-lived 
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radio-elements which find their way into 
the body are deposited mainly in the 
skeleton. An appreciable amount of plu- 
tonium also gets into the liver and spleen. 
Zirconium acts first to displace plutonium 
from the liver. Later the zirconium mi- 
grates to the bones and slowly but con- 
tinuously displaces the plutonium depos- 
ited there, driving it out of the body, 
'fhe extent to which it does this de- 
])ends on the amount of zirconium in 
the bones in relation to the amount of 
plutonium. 

The encouraging results with zirco- 
nium were obtained in studies with dogs 
and rats. Further studies are under way 
to determine its effectiveness in radio- 
yttrium poisoning and other radio-ele- 
ments. 

Science NewB Letter, April 19, ;/>i7 

POPITI.ATION 

Latin-American Countries 
Crowded Without Refugees 

► LATIN-AMERICAN lands do not 
offer the wide havens of refuge ami re 
settlement that have l)ecn wishfully pic- 
tured for uprooted EurojTean populations, 
William Vogt, chief ot the Pan Ameri- 
can Union’s conscr\ation section, de- 
clared in a Cosmos Club lecture in Wash- 
ington. 

Instead, from thirty to forty millions 
of the people who already inhabit the 
countries south of the Rio CJrande are m 
need of resettlement because of the ex- 
haustion of the lands on which they arc 
now living anti the rapid increase in 
population. 

As examples, Mr. Vogt pointed to con- 
ditions in El Salvador and Venezuela. In 
the small Central American republic the 
population is so dense that the area of 
actually tillable land now averages only 
one half acre per person. Venezuela, on 
superficial examination, appears to be 
under-populated, because ot the relatively 
small numlw of ^)Coplc living in its great 
area. However, the actual living space 
is crowded because geographic barriers 
at present impassable prevent utilization 
of a great deal of the country’s map area. 

Land use in most Latin-American 
countries is extremely destructive to the 
soil, Mr. Vogt stated. Forested slopes arc 
cleared and planted to crops, only to have 
the soil gullied and washctl away by the 
heavy rainfall. With no soil left, the {peo- 
ple soon lack food. And in the meantime 
a declining death rate and a maintained 
birth rate increase the number of mouths 
lo feed. 

Science Sewe Letter, April 19, 19 [7 
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NUTRITION 

Special Diets According 
To Jobs to Be Developed 

^ YOUR doctor may some day in the 
future prescribe a diet for you according 
to your particular job. Workers in auto- 
mobile plants might get one kind of diet, 
while workers in the paint industry or in 
dye houses would get other diets. 

Whether sjTecial diets could protect 
workers from illness and what such 
iliets should be arc subjects of a long- 
range research project at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Leonard J. Gold water is in 
charge of the research under a grant of 
$11,000 from the U. S. Public Health 
Service’s National Institute of Health. 

“It has long lx:cn known,” Dr. Cjold- 
water said, “that individual workers in 
the rubber, automobile, paint, dye and 
other industries show marked variations 
in the way they react to harmful dusts, 
gases and fumes. Some arc relatively un- 
affected, while others become seriously 
ill. Present treatments for these occupa- 
tional illnesses are largely unsatisfactory. 

“There have l>ccn sporadic reports that 
vitamins and other nutritional factors 
may play a part in determining whether 
workers are susceptible or resistant to 
harmful atmospheric contaminants. We 
intend, therefore, to ex{>ose white rats 
fed on various tyj^es of diets to all the 
different types of toxic fumes found in 
industries manufacturing chemicals, dyes, 
solvents, explosives and other products. 
The variable nutritional substances to lx: 
added to the rats’ diet will consist mainly 
of v itamins, proteins and minerals.” 

Science Neica Ijetter, April 19, 19i7 

CIIKMLSTRY 

Electrolytic Method Gets 
Cobalt from Natural Ore 

► A SUCCESSFUL commercial process 
for obtaining the metal cobalt from its 
natural ores was described at the Electro- 
chemical Society meeting in Louisville, 
Ky., by F. K. Shelton and associates of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Boulder City, 
Nev. It is an electrolytic method; the 
product is a high-grade cobalt. 

I’he prcK'ess comprises roasting the 
cobaltic ore, extracting the arsenates 
which occur in the ore by a caustic leach, 
extracting the cobalt from the residual 
solids in an acid bath, purifying the leach 
solution, preparing cobalt carlx)natc from 
the purified solution, and obtaining the 
cobalt from it by electrolytic action. 

Science Newt Letter, April 19, 19J^7 
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DBNXIHTRY 

Bad Teeth By Inheritance 


Part of tooth troubles is due to heredity. If 
parents have good teeth, children have little trouble 
v/ith theirs. 


By JANE STAFFORD 

^ IF YOU have a lot of toothaches and 
have to spend hours in the dental chair 
getting cavities drilled and filled, you 
probably drank the wrong kind of water 
as a child. Rut then, again, at least part 
of your tooth troubles is probably due 
to heredity. 

The importance of the parental influ- 
ence in the liability of teeth to decay 
is stressed by Dr. Henry Klein, senior 
dental officer, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. According to his findings, the mother 
who says, “My daughter gets her poor 
teeth from me,” is right. 

A study of the teeth of 5,400 [la rents 
and children in 1,150 families furnishes 
considerable evidence for this view. 
The families were of Japanese ancestry, 
studied at the Colorado River RclcKation 
Center. 

Inherited Tendency 

When both parents had little or no 
signs of dental disease, their children 
also had good teeth. Dr. Klein found. 
When both parents had poor teeth, the 
children also had much dental trouble. 
If one parent had grjod teeth and the 
other had medium or very bad teeth, 
the children had more tooth decay than 
thildrcn both of whose parents had good 
teeth, but less than that seen m children 
with Ixjth parents having |Toor teeth. 

The .state of the mother’s teeth seemed 
more closely related to that of the daugh- 
ter’s than the state of the father’s teeth 
did. Susceptibility to tooth decay, Dr. 
Klein concluded from this study, seems 
to run in a family, very likely is inherited 
and may be sex-linked. 

The hereditary influence on teeth is 
probably strengthened by another fact. 
Dr. Klein’s studies disclosed. This is that 
like tends to mate with like when it 
comes to teeth as well as eye color and 
nationality. In this study Dr. Klein was 
assisted by Dr. Toyo -Shimizu, dental 
officer of the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Men and women with large numbers 
of DMF (decayed, missing and filled) 
teeth tend to marry men and women who 


on the average have more than the usual 
number of DMF teeth for their age and 
sex, the dentists found. 

The reverse is also true. Those with 
good teeth tend to marry those with 
bettcr-than-average teeth. 

The dental officers do not think this 
is a matter of conscious choice, how- 
ever. Besides observing that their find- 
ings are consistent with the view of hu- 
man biologists that like tend to marry 
like, the dentists point out that j^icoplc 
who marry tend to come from alx)ut the 
same local geographic background. They 
would therefore have shared the same en- 
vironmental conditions when their teeth 
were lacing formed. 

Even with a hereditary start toward 
poor teeth, a child may escape with only 
a few toothaches and cavities if he got 
the right kind of water to drink while 
his teeth were being formed. 

Small amounts of the chemical, fluo- 
rine, in the drinking water may help 
prevent tooth decay. This is a fairly well- 



CHARACTERISTIC POSE — This 
^youngster is using the rail on his 
play pen as a teething ring. 


known story now, and several communi- 
ties are adding fluorine to their water 
supplies to take advantage of its anti- 
caries action. 

This measure was not expected to help 
anyone except children born in those 
communities after the water supply was 
fluorinated. Fluorine, it has been be- 
lieved, only protects the teeth of persons 
drinking fluorinated water from birth 
and during the period while the teeth 
are developing in the jaw. 

Good Effects Applied 

Its good effects, it has just been dis- 
covered, can l>c applied at considerably 
later ages. First and second molars and 
second bicuspids that arc already erupted 
in the mouth can be protected by fluo- 
rinated drinking water if they are ex- 
posed to the fluorinated water soon after 
eruption. 

This means that in cities where fluori- 
nation has been started, not only the new 
babies and toddlers, but children up to 
al>out 14 years old will have better teeth 
and fewer toothaches. 7’his finding of 
Dr. Klein’s was also made on some of 
the Japanese children relocated during 
the war. The children in this study all 
had previously lived in Los Angeles and 
were transferred to centers in California 
and Arizona. 

Tests with Fluorine 

At the California center the drinking 
water contained almost no fluorine. At 
the Arizona center the water supply con 
tained just alx)ut the caries-preventing 
amount of fluorine. Children iTctween 
eight and 14 years of age at the time 
of relocation who went to the fluorine 
region had considerably fewer new caries 
in the teeth most susceptible to decay 
than the children who lived two years 
in the fluorine-free water region. 

Drinking water may also contain sub- 
stances that make teeth more vulnerable 
to decay as well as fluorine which pro- 
tects against caries. Evidence for this 
was discovered by Dr. Klein in exami 
nations of the teeth of more than 3,000 
New Jersey school children. These were 
made with the cooperation of Dr, J. M. 
Wisan, New Jersey health department’s 
dental chief, and Dr. John F. Cody of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

The children lived in five communi- 
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HANDED DOWN — Babies fortunate enough to have parents with good teeth 
are likely to have few toothaches and spend little time in the dentist*s chair^ 


tics of southern New Jersey. In three of 
these communities the water supplies 
contained enough fluorine to favor re- 
sistance lo tooth decay. In the other 
two, the water was considered fluorine^ 
free. 

Fluorine Benefits 

Of the 3,000 children, 1,307 had been 
born outside the five communities and 
moved into them at various ages. Of 
those moving into the fluorine communi- 
ties, the younger the child was at the 
time he arrived there and the longer he 
lived there, the less his teeth were at- 
tacked by decay. This showed the now 
generally recognized cfTect of fluorine in 
drinking water in favoring resistance to 
tooth decay. 

By contrast, among the children mov- 
ing into the fluorine-free areas, the most 
recent arrivals had the l>esi teeth while 
those who had lived in the area the long- 
est had the worst teeth so far as decay 
was concerned. 

Decay Cause Sought 

Scientists are now actively searching 
for the substances in the water of the 
communities that make teeth more vul- 
nerable to decay. Superficial examination 
shows that the nonfluorine waters in the 
communities arc acid enough to need 
treatment with alkali and that they con- 
tain so much excess iron that it is neces- 
sary to aerate the water to remove it. An 
unusually high content of nitrates has 
also been found in these waters. 

Regular use of an anti-<lccay chemi- 
cal treatment of the teeth of all children 
is now reccommended by the American 
Dental Association. 

The chemical is sodium fluoride. It 
would be applied by the child’s dentist 
in a 2% solution to the crowns of the 
teeth twice a year after a preliminary 
scries of at least four treatments for each 
tooth. 


Because sodium fluoride is a poison, 
the treatment should be given by a den- 
tist who is in position to guard against 
use of too strong a solution or other po- 
tential dangers. 

The treatment is advised as a gen- 
eral preventive measure, but does not 
have any 100% guarantee that it will 
prevent tooth decay in all children. It 
has cut down the occurrence of decay 
as much as 40”', dentists who have tried 
it have reported. 

The treatment is not eflectivc on the 
teeth of grown-ups, so far as present 
evidence goes. 

The mechanism by which fluorides 
inhibit tooth decay is unknown, ('iirreni 
theories arc that the fluorides provide a 
protective factor in tooth enamel and 
that the drug inhibits the growth of 
acid-producing bacteria believed to be a 
cause of dental decay. 

Science Newe Letter, April 19, 19^? 


MBTALLURQY 

Alloy for Aircraft Saves 
Weight, Gives Strength 

^ A NEW zinc - magnesium - copper - 
aluminum alloy was dcscril>cd to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in New 
York by George Snyder and Frank J. 
Crossland, Boeing Aircraft Corp., which 
can be used in certain aircraft structural 
applications to save w'eight and increase 
strength. Its most significant advantage, 
they stated, is increased strength for both 
compression and tension. It is claimed to 
be about 55% stronger than the present 
standard aircraft material. 

d he metal, designated 75ST, contains 
approximately 5 . 5 ® ^ zinc, 2 . 5 ” mag- 
nesium, and 1 . 5 ®;, copper. Its maximum 
physical pro|xrrtics arc obtained by a 
special heat-trcaimcnt followed by artifi- 
cial aging. 

SrxBHCe Newe Letter, April 19, 19^7 


OBSERVOSCOPE IS?™ 

Thif fnitrumant points dtrocfly 
to tho itor. Roqulrot no cal- 
culations. Moasurts angits In 
any piano and has many other 
usos. A valuablo aid to Bo< 
ginnors, Amatour Astronomers, 
Engineers, Teachers and Scouts. 
Made of Plastics 7" high. Full 
Instructions furnished. 

PrIco $12.50 F O.B. 

W. H. REDDING 

D»|tl. E • S10S Nawholl SI. • Philo. 44, fa. 



JVOW—A HANDY NEW LABORATORY SLIDE RULE 



CONVERTS 

• Ok. to Grains 

• FI. Oz. to CC. 

• Gal. to IJters 

• “F. to "C. 


M.00 

POSTPAID 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL .SLYD-RUL LS A DIRECT-READING CALCULATOR 
CONTAINING 18 DIFFERENT WEIGHTS » MEASURES CONVERSIONS. IDEAL 
FOR CHEMISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS A EXECUTIVES • IN PLASTIC # 
WITH LITERATURE. 

THE SLYD-RUL CO., 144-44 SANFORD AV., FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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NUTRITION 

Army Rations Need Not 
Vary with Climate 

^ A SOLDIER wants about one-tenth of 
his daily food to be meat or other pro- 
tein foods, whether he is sweltering on 
a Pacific island or enduring the Arctic 
cold. And he cats from onc-third to two- 
fifths of his food as fat, given a chance 
to eat all he wants from a wide variety 
of rations. But he eats a good deal inore 
in the Arctic than in the tropics. 

These findings were made by Drs. 



F illed with a thousand be- 
lieve-it-or-not facts, here 
is a book which tells 
everything you want to know 
about the sea. There are 
chapters on How the Seas 
Began; The Romance of 
Soundings; Rivers in the Sea; 
Where Life Began; Regions of 
Darkness and Strange Light; 
Farming the Seas; Argonauts, 
Ancient and Modern; Muti- 
neers and Piracy; The Ro- 
mance of Charts and Strange 
Islands. 


Mysterious 

Sea 

t by FERDINAND C LANE 

At your hookseller^s, 13.00 



Robert E. Johnson, now at the U. S. 
Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory, 
Chicago, and Robert M. Kark at the Har- 
vard Fatigue Laboratory in Boston. 

In the desert with the temperature 92 
degrees Fahrenheit soldiers each ate 3,100 
calories daily on the average. In the Arc- 
tic at 30 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, 
they consumed 4,900 calories daily. But 
the proportion of protein and fats chosen 
to the total calories remained about the 
same. 

Science Newt Letter, April 19, i9il 


ENfllNREKINU 

New Methods, Old Type 
Of Houses for Future 

► HOUSINCJ SHORT A(;F, note: mod- 
ern soil engineering science is reviving 
two of the oldest types of homes man 
has built. 

Strong, durable houses can be built 
of adobe or rammed earth, a wartime^ 
report by the Board of Economic War- 
fare declares. The re|x>rt, released by the 
Department of Commerce, suggests some 
modern innovations for the building 
methods which date back to prehistoric 
times. 

Rammed earth buildings, made by 
lamping a damp mixture of sand, silt, 
clay and gravel into wall forms, should 
include a protective finish in places with 
a rainfall of more than 25 inches a year 
or a rainy season. Cement-stabilized 
rammed earth is a sturdier construction 
material than the more ancient product. 

Latest development in adobe construc- 
tion, which was useil by Indians of the 
Southwest centuries ago, is asphalt-sta- 
bilized ailobe blocks. 

The report on rammed earth and 
adobe buildings was prepared in 1943 
for use of the U. S. Army in North 
Africa. 

Science News Letter, April i”, 1917 
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Praviout art training or 
taUnt MOT nacMuiry. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
0xmct charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Outdance for your every step. 
Send for free oook today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Ream 704 
121 Monument Circle Indlenepells f, Ind. 
Plasie land ma fraa book and outllna of laiiooi. 
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Spring - blooming shrubs are best 
pruned after flowers have faded. 

The American Meteorite Museum, 
Winslow, Ariz., has a meteorite contain- 
ing gold and others showing diamonds. 

A mill in Leicester, England, has a 
new machine that makes 32 full-fash- 
ioned stockings in 35 minutes. 

Copper and brass ornaments in a house 
can be cleaned with hot vinegar or lemon 
juice and salt. 

In the Western Hemisphere, Mexico 
and Puerto Rico stand the highest in 
birth rate; they stand high also in death 
rate and population increase rate. 

Sh.i(Iy lawns that gel as much as three 
hours of sunshine a day do not need 
special grass seed; the soil, however, 
may need special treatment lx*cause of 
the tree roots. 

Australian cave paintings, thought to 
date hack to Australia’s stone age, were 
annually retouched by Australian na- 
tives before the arrival of white men 
with red and yellow ochre and pipeclay 
white. 


C'ows on New Zealand large dairy 
farms arc mtll^ed by machines in an 
“assembly-line” procedure; they enter the 
milking shed in single file to a stall at 
the head of the line and, after l>eing 
milkeil, pass out through the front of 
the stall. 


YOVB 

HAIR 


AND ITS CASE 
By 0.L LmIi, M. 0.uI H.T. D. 

Two medical spadaUiti tell you what to do to 
eave and beautify your hair, ctlmulata healthier hair 
growth, and deal with many problema, aa: 

Dandruff — gray hair — thinning hair — > care of the 
eealpi ba ldne— -abnornial iypee of hair— caccMlye 
olllneet— brittle dryneae— hair falling out— infection 
— paraeltee— hair hygiene, etc., etc. 

"A worthwhile book full of Important information '* 
—Ohio State Medical Journal. 
Price IS.oe. Inel. poetage. A-day-Meney-Back Guarantee 
BMCRSON BOOKS. Inc.. Dept. M1>C, U1 W. 19th 
atreet. New York 11 



He tests engines that don t exist 


T he engine hasn’t been built. It’s still only in 
the idea stage. But this research worker at 
the Ethyl laboratories is testing materials which 
someday might be used in its construction. 

In the special furnace various engine mate- 
rials are tested to determine how well they will 
stand up under the high temperatures and 
stresses likely to be found in the highly efficient 
engines of the future. 

Why does the Ethyl Corporation concern it- 
self with engines that may not be produced for 


yeiirs — if ever? Simply because Ethyl is inter- 
ested in the future fuels . . . the gasoline you 
will be using five or ten years from now. And 
gasoline and engines must be developed hand 
in hand — must progress together. 

So Ethyl research people cooperate in every 
way possible with both the automotive and 
petroleum technologists who are looking ahead 
to tomorrow’s better automobiles and tomor- 
row’s improved gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 



Service etatione dieplay tiiie enMem on pumps containing their best gasoline 

plus "Ethyr antiknock fluid— the famous ingredient that improves power and performance. 
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Prairie and Plow 

► WHEN FARMERS first transplanted 
themselves from the Old World to the 
New, most of them came from coun- 
tries that had once been forest-covered. 
Land had to l>c won with the ax before 
it could be given to the plow. Unfor- 
esicd land was mostly moor, heath, 
rocky upland or swamp — all unfit for 
farming, though the swamplands might 
l^e reclaimed by draining. 



GUARDIAN FOR A WATER STILL 


Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., uses this 
Micromax Recorder to show the constant 
purity of the sterile, double-distilled, pyro- 
gen-free water which is one of the Company’s 
products. 


This instrument warns against such diffi- 
culties as foaming, priming, and using water 
before entrained air has been swept out of 
the snlL Its record shows quality at all times. 
For details, see Catalog EN-93, sent oa re- 
quest. 


“i LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


Jrl AdN-9S(8ft) 


They found essentially similar condi- 
tions in the eastern part of this country, 
where the first settlements were estab- 
lished. When a pioneer went out to win 
a farm from the wilderness, the first 
thing he had to do was “make a clear- 
ing”. The trees were cut down, and 
except for the logs he needed for his 
cabin and rail fences, they were burned 
to get rid of them. Potash, leached out 
of the ashes, was used mainly in soap- 
making, though some of it might l-ie 
traded for such “store goods” as gun- 
powder, calico, salt and ironware. Then 
the stumps were pulled or blown out, 
and finally the land could be plowed 
and planted. 

Not until the generation after the 
Revolution, when the first great wave of 
migration broke into the West, did set- 
tlers encounter extensive natural grass- 
lands. There were “prairie islands” in 
the forest cover of Ohio, and when the 
settlers got to northern Illinois they 
found a continuous sea of tall grass, 
with timber belts confined mostly to the 
banks of rivers. 

At first they didn't know what to 


make of it. A doctrine arose, and was 
widely accepted, that only soil that could 
grow such big things as trees was 
“strong” and could produce good crops; 
soil that grew only grass was “weak” 
and not fit for farming. So for some 
years the farmers stuck stubbornly to 
the river banks and did not attempt to 
break the prairie sod, which was really 
much richer than the cut-over land they 
were cultivating. 

There were two other, and better, 
reasons for the failure at first to put 
the grasslands under the plow. Early 
transportation followed the rivers a good 
deal, going either by boat or along roads 
that stuck to the easy water-level grades. 

The other reason was the unsuitability 
of the early part- wooden or cast-iron 
plows for the tough task of ripping 
through the matted, cordlikc roots of 
the prairie grasses. But alx)ut a hundred 
years ago steel plows began to be built 
— big ones, too, drawn by six or eight 
span of oxen. They made possible the 
conquest of the long-grass prairies, which 
are now the world’s most prcxluctive 
corn lands. 

Science Sews Letter, April J9, 1947 
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send UB a check or money order to cover retail price. Addreae 


TO SERVE YOU' To yet these hooka. 

Hook Dept,, SciBNCB Nkws Lbttbk. 1719 N St., 

Applied Chemistry — Sherman R. Wilson 
and Mary R. Mullins — Holt, rev. 714 p, 
illus, $2,36 With a unit on photography 
and discussions of new drugs, vitamin ad- 
vances, alloys, synthetic rubber and tex- 
tiles, this high school text emphasizes the 
importance of chemistry in living. 

Atomic Energy Commission. Official Rec- 
ords; Special Supplement- Report to the 
Security Council, Columbia IJmv. Press, 
141 p, paper, $1. The five parts of this 
report, in French and English, cover pro- 
ceedings, findings, recommendations, first 
report on scientific and technical aspects 
of the problem of control and on safe- 
guards to ensure the use of atomic energy 
only for peaceful purposes. 

Chemical Burns of the Human Cornea 
— Ralph McLaughlin; Chemk:al BURNS 
OF THE Rabbit Cornea — C. P. Carpenter 
and H. F, Smyth, Jr . — Mellon Inst., 10 p., 
paper, free. TTiese are reprinted from the 
’American Journal of Opthalmology”. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
National Herbarium, Vol. 30, Part 1, 
Gov’t Printing Office, 404 p., paper, $1. 
This volume contains “A Botanical Biblio- 
graphy of the Islands of the Pacific” by 
Elmer D. Merrill and ”A Subject Index to 
Elmer D. Merrill’s ’A Botanical Biblio- 
graphy of the Islands of the Pacific’ ” by 
E. H. Walker. 

Doorways to Science— George W. Hun- 
ter and Walter G. Whitman — Am. Book, 

- 546 p., illus., $2.40. A text for a general 
Kience course in junior high school, it 


Wnahinyton 0, />. C. 

attempts to relate study to the world of 
science surrounding the individual. By in- 
cluding vacation hobbies and vocations, it 
develops useful leisure time pursuits. 

Final Judgment — Victor H. Bernstein — 
Born A Gaer, 289 p , $3.50. The degen- 
eration of science is told here. Using docu- 
ments only recently available from Ger- 
man sources, this story of Nuremberg re- 
veals the full horror of the sadistic and 
brutal "experiments" of Nazi so-called 
scientists. 

Fundamentals of Earth Science — Henry 
Dewey Thompson — Appleton-Century, 461 
p., illus., $5 75. Collected into one course, 
physiography, mineralogy, geology, geog- 
raphy and meteorology are treated as earth 
sciences and this college text serves to 
^ stimulate further studies and to satisfy the 
general student. Generous use of aerial 
photographs is especially noteworthy. 
Going Forward With Science,* Our 
World of Tomorrow, Book VII — G. S. 
Craig and John Urban — Ginn, 412 p., 
illus., $1.56. For grade > schools, this well- 
written text discusses The Pond in the 
Classroom, ’The Earth’s Mineral Treasures, 
A World of Light and Color and other 
interesting topics. 

Heating, Ventilating, Air-Condition- 
ing Guide, 1947 — Am. Soc. of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 25th ed , 1282 
p., illus., $6. Technical data section in- 
cludes reference material on design and 
specification of equipment and results of 
laboratory research; a manufacturers' cau- 
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] ENCYCLOPEDIA 
I SCBSTITCTES 

/ MD 

V SYNTHETICS 

I Edited by Morris D. Schoengold With the Collobora. 
I tion of Americo's Foremost Chemical ond Industrial 
/ Laboratories. 

THIS AUTHORITATIVE WORK HELPS YOU 
KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS IN SYNTHETICS 

The First Book of Its Kind in Any Language! . • . Here Are a Few of the 
Many Organizations that Helped Make This Volume Possible: American 
Cyanamld Co. • American Iron & Steel Institute • Armstrong Cork Corp. • 
Bakellte Corp. • Borden Co. • Colgate-Palmollve-Peet Co. • Commercial 
Solvents Corp. • Dow Chemical Co. • E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. • 
Eastman Kodak Co. * General Electric Co. • B. F. Goodrich Co. • Hercules 
Powder Co. • Monsanto Chemical Co. • Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. • Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. • U. S. Rubber Co. 

READ WHAT THESE LEADING JOURNALS SAYi 


J^todaetion Aitn! 
"Ttaekatii 


logue dau section is also present. 

Jane's Fighting Ships 1944-45 (Cor- 
rected to April, 1946) — Francis E. Mc- 
Murtrie — M4$cmillan, 636 p., illus., $19. 
Presenting a picture of Allied naval 
strength at its peak, this edition includes 
vessels which have already been removed 
from the effective list. As full listing as 
possible is found in the War Loss section. 
Because of slow release of information for 
security reasons, and others, details some- 
times conflict. 

Postglacial Forest Succession, Climate, 
AND Chronology in the Pacific 
Northwest — Henry P. Hansen — Ameri- 
cofi Philosophical Society, Transactions, 
Vol. 37, pt. 1, 130 p., illus., paper, 
$2.25. The results and interpretations of 
pollen found in 70 sedimentary columns 
from widely scattered areas give a picture 
of the major vegetational trends and cli- 
matic cycles of the region. 

Practical Emulsions — H. Bennett — Chem- 
ical P»h., 568 p., 2nd ed. rev., $8.50. A 
practical book on emulsions for industrial 
use with a comprehensive list of emulsi- 
fying agents and the most recently de- 
veloped formulae. 

Science: A Story of Discovery and 
Progress — Ira C. Davis and Richard W. 
Sharpe — Holt, new cd., 538 p., illus., 
$2.36. By beginning each unit with the 
historical background of the subject dis- 
cussed, this junior high school text in 
general science helps pupils appreciate the 
scientific contributions to civilization. 
The Story of Water Supply — F. W. 
Robins—- Ox/of</ Unip. Press, 207 p., illus., 
$5.50. Of vital necessity for the establish- 
ment of communities and their survival, 
water has dictated their location and 
touched off wars whose outcome depended 
entirely on control of a dependable water 
source. 

Toward Better Photography — Vincent 
McGarrett — Am. Photographic Pub., 260 
p., illus., $3. With chapters on color films, 
movies, and trouble shooting as well as 
seleaing a camera and dark room tech- 
nique, the careful reader becomes a better 
operator. 

Training High School Youth por Em- 
ployment — C. E. Rakestraw — Am. Tech 
Soc., 217 p., illus., $3.50. A plan is offered 
herein whereby vocational training on a 
cooperative part-time basis can be offered 
in high schools. Cooperative diversified 
occupations programs have been tried and 
found to hll the gap between school and 
employment. 

Seienre Newt Letter, April 19, 1917 
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WYOMING 

Rida, fith, gaologisa or juit ralox. How? 

Fofon Ranch will giva you trout fishing in o 
mountain ttraam ot it fiowt out of a canyon In 
tha Rig Horn Mountain*, daily horsaback rida* along 
tha picturatciua trail* and axcallant food— mo*t of 
which U grown on tha ronch. 

Tha ragion abound* In geological and hi*torical 
intarait— dinosour bonat, morlna fofsili and Indian 
implamantt ora found naarby. 

Wrifa for foldar— Poton Ronch, Shall, Wyoming. 


"An invaluobia rafaranc# book covar- 
Ing product* which hova boon racantly 
davalopad to raploca critical motarial* 
difficult or impottiblo to obtain. It dii- 
cuiioi iubstitutos of intarast to all 
brancha* of industry . . . ond plastic* 
and othar synthatlc* which for yaor* hova 
baan raplacing many of tha commonly 
known application* ^ matol." 

— Chamlcio/ ond Bngineering Newt 

"A first rota fob bosad on firsthand 
information . . . not mara listings, but tha 
whola story: Proparfias, Solubility, Subtil^ 
tufa*, lisas, Procassas. In thasa days of 
unforasaan difficultias ond now problams, 
no chamist, rasaorch man or planning 
monufocturar should ba without it. Wa 
racommand it highly . . ." 

— Scianca fffustrofad 

"This naw and unusuol book lists thou- 
sonds of raw motariols, chamicals, proc- 


assas, substitutas, synthatics, all In alpha- 
batical ordar for aasy rafaranca." 

— Soufharn Powar ond Industry 
"To tha chamist this ancyclopadio of 
row motariols, chamlcols, procassas, sub- 
stitutas ond synthatics, will prova axtrama- 
ly usaful . . . This, tha first compandium 
of its kind, shows thot 'substitutas' oftan 
ora suparior to tha motariah raplocad." 

— Scianfifle Moothly 
"This uniqua ancyclopadia prasantt In- 
valuabla information that is not ovailobla 
avan In tha bast librarias without thorough 
tima-consuming saorchas through tha lit- 
arotura . . 

— Journof of Amorlean Modleal Assocfotlon 
"This ancyclopadia should prova usaful 
to Industrial ond laboratory chandsts 
who ora In saorch of naw and improvad 
matarials."—Scianca Naws iaflar 

". . . Tha book focilitotas rapid daci- 
sions . . ."—Canarof f/adrlc Ravlaw 


TELLS WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 

Abrasive* • Absorbent* g Acetylane o Adhesive* • Aniisaplic* g Boking Powder* g Bleaching 
Agent* g Bristle* g Burlap g Butane g Calcium Light* g Candles g Castor Oil g Catalyst* g 
Calluloid g Cellulose Acetate g Cement g Ceramic* g Cheese o Chewing Gum g Cinnamic Acid g 
Cleansers g Coatings g Concrete g Confectionery g Conveyor Belts q Copper g Cosmetics g 
Dehydrating Agents g Dentifrice* g Disinfectant* g Drugs g Drying Agents g Drying Oils g 
Dye* g Egg White g Electroploting g Emulsifying Agents g Enamel Ware g Enamels g Ibter 
Oum g Explosives p Fertilizer g Fillers g Fire Extinguishers g Fireproofing g Flomeproofing g 
Flatting Agent* g Flavors g Floorings g Foaming Agent* g Fumigant* g rungicides g Fur* g 
Gasket* g Gelatin g Germicide* g Gladiolus Thrip* g Glass g Gloze* g Gum Inhibitor g Gum* a 
Herbicide g Horn (Artificiai) g Horsehoir g Humectant* g Hydrogen Peroxide g Hygroscopic 
Agent* g Ice Cream g Impregnant* g Inks g Insecticide* g Insulators g Iron g Jewelry g Kalso- 
mine g Lacquers g Latex g Lead Alloys g Leather g Lenses g Linoleum g Lotions g Lubricants g 
Magnesium g Matches g Methyl Amine g Methyl Cyanide g Mica g Mordant g Mortar g Moth- 
proofing g Mounting Medium g Musk g Nitrocellulose g Nitrocellulose Lacquer* g Nutrients g 
Odorant* g Olntmen** g Opacifiers g Paint Driers g Paint* g Paper g Parchment g Patent 
Leather g Pattern Plates g Perfume* g Pestle* g Pewter g Phonograph Record* g Photography g 
Piccolyta Resins g Plaster* g Plasticizers g Plywood g Polishes g Preservotive* g Putty g Pyro- 
technics g Refrigerants g Resins g Rock Wool g Roofing Material g Rope g Rosin g Rubber g 
Rub^r, Synthetic g SofeW Gloss g Sealing Wax g Shellac g Shoe Polishes g Silica Gel g Silica 
Gloss g Smelling Salts g Smokeless Powders g Soap g Solders g Storage Botteries g Sulfuric Acid g 
Tannic Acid g Tonstufts g Textile Dyeing g Textile Printing g Textile Sizina g Textiles • Tin 
Stamping g Tobacco g Type Metal g Varnish g Varnish Driers g Vibration Absorber g Washing 
Machines g Water g Waterproofing g Weather Stripping g Wetting Agents g Whitewash g Wood 
Impregnant g Wool g Yeast g Zinc, ate. 

LIMITED EDITION • ORDER WITHOUT DELAY • $10.00 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 East 40fh Sfraet, Dept. 35 New York 16, N. Y. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want more information on the veto thtnga deeerihed here, eend a three-rent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St„ Washington 8, 
D. C., and ask for Gadget Btdletin S58. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special rsQuest taeh week, remit $t.50 for one year*B subse^ption. 


^ WHEELED suitcase, recently pat- 
ented, can be rolled instead of tarried. 
Two small wheels, attached on one end 
near the bottom when the case is stand- 
ing in ordinary position, touch the floor 
when the suitcase is tilted by means of 
an extension handle on the top near the 
other end, 

'rs News Letter, Aprd 19, 19^7 

& FOOu PROCESSING unit, for the 
home kitchen, is built to fit into a floor 
cabinet and be completely covered when 
not in use. When open, its electric motor 
mounting permits the tool-holding shaft 
to he positioned where needed to operate 
stirrers and other kitchen tooU, 

Science News I,etter, April 19, I9i7 


p BOAT PROPEU.ER, in lombina- 
tion with a steering unit, is at the end 
of a shaft beyond an attached vertical 
fin that acts as a rudder. The propeller 
shaft on this device, just patented, is 
united at the rear of the boat with the 
motor shaft by a univfsal joint, per- 
mitting horizontal and vertical move- 
ment. 

Science News Letter, April 19, 19 W 

® RUBBER FACING, on the edge of 
an airplane*s propeller blade to prevent 
the formation of ice, consists of a sheet- 



ing of electricity-conducting rubber bcr 
tween two sheets of non-conducting ru& 
her. Passage of electricity through tm 
center sheet causes heat. Ice guard section 
of the blade is being held tn the picture^ 

Sc^snee News Letter, UPrU 19, 1997 


^ TWO-BLADED peeler for vege- 
tables is clamped to the kitchen table 


Question Box 


AEBONAl!TI(.8 

How are radar and telavinion oombinfMl tx) 
make safer landing? p. 247. 

AGRONOMY 

Why were early western Bcltlei's unsiiccetis- 
ful with the plow? p. 264. 

ASTRONOMY 

Huw large in the world’s largcMt telescope? 
p. 243. 

r.l1F.Ml.STRY 

How can cobalt bx* gotten from its natural 
ore ? p. 249. 

DENTISTRY 

Can tooth troubles be due to heredity 7 
P. 260. 

MEDICINE 

How can a blue dye Have those sick from 
radiation? p. 244. 

NAVIGATION 

What is the Navy doing to improve our 
submarines? p. 246. 


Why are U. S. submarines out of date? 
P. 246. 

NUTRITION 

What iM infbarrots that gives longer life? 
p. 243. 

ORDNANCE 

What jobs are planned for the large wutci 
tunnel the Navy is building? p. 248. 

PHYSICS 

What has been developed in long distance 
dialing? p. 244. 

POPULATION 

Why can Latin American countries no* 
take the overflow of people from Europe? 
p. 249. 

TRXTILE.S 

What part of chicken feathers Is used In 
making lilky fiber? p. 246. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 
What is thought to be a carrier of fowl 
typhoid? p. 247. 


Whsrs publishyd sources aro used they arc eitod. 


and operated with a hand crank. The 
fruit or vegetable to be peeled is placed 
on a central spearhead, and rotated in 
contact with two blades. The holding 
frame is set at an angle to allow peelings 
to fall to the table. 

• Science News Letter, April 19, 1997 

^ DEVELOPING package for pho- 
tographers contains all the essentials for 
development and printing, including 
darkroom lamp, thermometer, measur- 
ing graduate, three trays, and packages 
of the chemicals needed. It also includes 
instructions on developing and printing. 

Science Newe Letter, April 19, 1997 

% STEEL SHEETING, only .006 inch 
thick coated with a tin alloy, is 
claimed to be an excellent thermal in- 
sulator in construction. It reflects most 
of the radiant heat, keeping a house cool 
tn summer and saving fuel in winter. It 
lasts for the lifetime of a building. 

Science News Letter, April 19, I9k7 


Books 

SCIBNCB NEWS LETTER will obtain 
for you any Amarican book in print. 
Sand check or money order to cover 
regular retail price (#5 if price ie un- 
known, change to be remitted) and we 
will pay pottage in the United States. 
For each free publication desired, send 
10 cents to cover handling. 

Address Bimk Department 
SaENCE NEWS LETTER 

1719 N fit.. N. W. Washtaclan 9, O. C. 
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April 7 is a notable day in communication history, 
for on that day in 1927 was the first demonstration of 
television over long distances. Large-scale images were 
flashed from Washington, D.C., by wire and from 
Whippany, N. J., by radio to a public demonstration in 
New York City. “It was,” said a newspaper, “as if a 
photograph had suddenly come to life and begun to 
smile, talk, nod its head and look this way and that.” 

That was the first of many public demonstrations, 
each to mark an advance in the television art. In 1929 
came color television, and in 1930 a two-way system 
between the headquarters buildings of A. T. & T. 
and Bell Laboratories. When the first coaxial cable 


BELL TELEPHONE 


was installed in 1937, television signals for 240-line 
pictures were transmitted between Philadelphia and 
New York and three years later 441 -line signals were 
transmitted. By May, 1941, successful experiments had 
been made on an 800-mile circuit. 

End of the war brought a heightened tempo of 
development. Early in 1946 began the regular experi- 
mental ase of coaxial cable for television between 
New York and Washington, and a few months later 
a microwave system for television transmission was 
demonstrated in California. 

Transmission facilities will keep pace. as a great 
art advances to wide public usefulness. 



EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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MININQ 

Coal Mines Can Be Safer 

Men, money, and enforcement of safety regulations 
can prevent mass loss of lives in mines. Falling roofs and 
explosions cause most fatalities. 


► THE NATION’S coal mines can be 
made safer, but it is a job which will 
need men, money and stricter enforce- 
ment of mining safety codes. 

Safety in coal mining means primar- 
ily good ventilation, the prevention of 
mine roofs from falling, dust-laying, and 
the use of proper explosives, handled only 
by experts, in the necessary blasting to 
loosen the coal from its seams. There arc 
other necessary steps, but these arc the 
most important. 

Falling roofs in coal mines cause more 
fatalities each year than any other type 
of accidents. They are prevented, or at 
least lessened, by what is known as tim- 
bering or shoring. This means the place- 
ment of supporting columns in newly 
excavated cavities as rapidly as the cavi- 
ties arc made. It is an expensive job, 
requiring much skill, labor and timber. 
Constant inspection must be made to sec 
if additional timl^ring is needeil. Even 
with the best of shoring some roof falls 
arc apt to occur. Men arc .sometimes in- 
jured also by debris loosened trom the 
walls or faces on which the miners are 
working. 

Explosions Rank Second 

Explosions rank second as causes of 
mine fatalities. They may l^ o( gas or 
of very fine coal dust. Ventilation is the 
method by which the explosive gases arc 
removed, and ventilation also removes 
much of the coal dust that is suspended 
in the air. Powerful forced ventilation 
is required. Under the government min- 
ing safety code, giant blowers arc sta- 
tioned outside the mines to force fresh 
air down special conduits into the mine 
and to each group of miners. Separate 
conduits remove the foul air, together 
with any gases that have collected and 
with the suspended coal dust. 

Setded dust, on the walls and roofs of 
coal mines, is often worse in an explosion 
than the minor amount of suspended 
dust in a properly ventilated mine. The 
shock waves that result from what might 
be a minor explosion drives this settled 
dust into the air where it in turn adds 
to the explosion. 

Rock dusting is the best known pre- 
ventive. Rock dust is a noncombustible, 


specially treated pulverized limestone 
that is applied to the walls and roofs 
close behind where miners arc working. 
It prevents the accumulation of dust on 
the surfaces. While limestone dust alone 
is sometimes used, a more modern prac- 
tice is the use of a limestone dust that 
has been so treated that every liny par- 
ticle of It is coated with a water-resistant 
material. Such dust is sometimes scat- 
tered by automatic devices in the air 
ahead of an approaching explosion, in 
which case it is often effective in halting 
progress of the explosion. 

The present federal mine safety code 
for bituminous coal mines, which most 
slates now recognize, was prepared by 
the U. S. Hureaii of Mines, representa- 
tives of the coal industry and the United 
Mine Workers of America headed by 
John Lewis. It was approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on July 24, 1946. 
It is a code to guide mine operators; its 
enforcement ordinarily rests with state 
and local authorities. 

While the coal mines are under fed- 
eral administration, the head of this ad- 


227 

ministration probably has the necessary 
authority to enforce compliance with the 
code, but docs not have the necessary 
staff. The functions of the Bureau of 
Mines cover inspection and the report- 
ing of code violations only, and it needs 
a staff of 250 men, compared with 167 
last year and additional inspectors called 
for in appropriations for the fiscal years 
1946 and 1947. The job of this staff: 
inspecting the 7,000 regularly producing 
coal mines in the United States. 

Science Newa Letter, April It, 19^7 

PATHOLOGY 

Atomic Fission Products 
Damage Brain Tissues 

^ BETA RAYS, which are among the 
products of atomic fission, can do serious 
damage to the tissues of the brain, Dr. 
Rosalind Novick of the University of 
Minnesota School of Medicine reported 
before the meeting in Montreal of the 
American As.sociation of Anatomists. 

She had made a close examination of 
injuries done to the brains of cats by 
beta rays given off by radium. I'he in- 
juries were in sharply limited spots, with 
zones of decreasing severity as the dis- 
tance from the ray sources increased. At 
the center there was dead tissue, then 
a zone of shrunken and darkened nerve 
cells, then cells that were acutely swollen, 
and finally uninjured tissue. 

Science News Letter, April It, 19y, 



mechanized mining— A merican coat miners use machinery electru 
catty operated such as the machine cutter shown in the picture. Loosen^ 
electrical connections, or sparking caused by^ dust collection in the machine 

may cause explosions. 
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MBDICINB 

Why People Are Alcoholic 

Latest theory gives double cause: inherited meta- 
bolic pattern for handling alcohol plus environment that 
provides exposure. 


► THE CHEMICAL constitution you 
inherited from your parents plus the en- 
vironment in which you live determines 
whether or not you liecomc a Lost Week- 
Ender. 

This theory or working hypothesis of 
the cause of alcoholism is presented by 
Prof. Roger J. Williams, distinguished 
vitamin researcher of the University of 
Texas, in the Quarterly Journal of Stud- 
ies on Alcohol (March). 

Jack Spralt and his wife of the nursery 
rhyme are used by Prof. Williams to 
illustrate part of his theory, that on the 
hereditary factors. 

“Some people inherently have a strong 
appetite for fat and can tolerate large 
quantities of it. Others may have a dis- 
taste for fat but crave protein. Such dif- 
ferent responses,” Prof. Williams says, 
“must be due to differences in the meta- 
bolic machinery of the individuals.” 

By metabolic machinery, Prof. Wil- 
liams means the complex mechanisms by 
which chemicals from food are used to 
create new body substance and energy. 
These processes go on by means of en- 
zymes. The fundamental reason why 
vitamins, or at least many of them, are 
necessary to life is that they are the raw 
materials out of which the body must 
build its enzymes. 

Every time an egg cell becomes ferti- 
lized and a new organism, chick, rat or 
human baby, comes into l^ing, it gets 
from the parent cells the potentialities 
for producing each enzyme from neces- 
sary raw materials. It also gets the |x)tcn- 


tiality for producing every detail of the 
metabolic machinery. 

The kind of defect in this machinery 
which results in diabetes, involving fail- 
ure to handle sugars and starches ade- 
quately, is part of a person's metabolic 
inheritance. 

Inherited metabolic machinery also de- 
termines, Prof. Williams thinks, the way 
a person handles alcohol. It may deter- 
mine whether a person will get violently 
sick after one drink, whether he gets a 
laughing jag, or turns morose after 
drinking, whether he can take an almost 
fatally big dose of alcohol without show- 
ing any sign of drunkenness, and 
whether or not he becomes addicted to 
alcohol. 

Environment comes into the picture 
something like exposure to infectious dis- 
ease. A person may be susceptible to 
measles, but never get it because he is 
never exposed to the measles germs. A 
person with an inherited metabolic ma- 
chinery that would make him an alco- 
holic if he started taking alcohol will 
never become a Lost Week-Ender if he 
never drinks. Most people can drink 
without becoming alcoholic because they 
lack this special machinery, just as most 
people can eat sugar and starches with- 
out becoming diabetic. 

Prevention of alcoholism would be 
possible. Prof. Williams points out, if 
some way of detecting the alcoholic met- 
alxilic machinery could be discovered. He 
urged further research to learn at least 
what this machinery is. 

Science Newt Letter, April iV, t9iT 


ANATOMY # 

Tense Tops Start Baldness 


► YOU GET BALD because you get 
tense on top. A big head may be one 
cause of the tension. The tension also 
may he caused by external pressure, as 
from a tight hat, perhaps, or from the 
explosion of an atom bomb. 

The basis of baldness is a matter of 
anatomy, Dr. M. Wharton Young, of 
Howard University, announced at the^ 
meeting of the American Association of 
Anatomists in Montreal. 


The top of the head where baldness 
comes with age does not have as rich a 
blood supply as the muscular sides of the 
scalp, where the hair usually hangs on 
longest. Tension zones in the scalp cut 
down the blood supply to the top. These 
tension zones are associated with begin- 
ning baldness. 

They may result from contraction of 
the muscles, from continued growth of 


the skull, or from external pressure. In 
^ this connection Dr. Young pointed out 
that some of the atomic bomb victims 
developed a senile type of baldness. 

Dr. Young produced persistent bald- 
ness in monkeys, like that seen in hu- 
mans, by cutting out curved slices of 
their scalps and sewing the edges to- 
gether. This pulled the scalp tight, set 
up tension areas and baldness followed. 

Science Newt Letter, April i9, I9i7 

Death of Dr. Valentine 

► DR. WILLIARD L. VALENTINE, 
editor of the journal Science, published 
by the A.A.A.S., died April 5 of a heart 
attack. He was also a trustee of Science 
Service. 

'^CIINCI NiWS ItTTiR 


Thr weekij •ummarjr of Cnrrenl Srirnrr, pub- 
lUhotl rvery Saturday by SCIENCE SERVICE, 
Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Waahlngton 6, D. 1., 
NOrlli 22.%.%. Edited by WATSON DAVIS. 

Subscriptions — $6.00 a year ; two yean. fS.OO ; 
16 cents a copy. Bark numbers more than six 
months old, if still available, 26 rente, 

Copyright, 1047, by Science Service, Inc. Rt- 
publicaiion of any portion of Scibnob Nbwb 
Lrttbr is strictly prohibited. Newspapers, magn- 
sinen and other publications are invited to 
avail themselves of the numerous syndicate 
services issued by Science Service. 

Entered as second class matter at the post 
office at Washington. D. C.. under the Act of 
March 3. 1879. Established in mimeographed 
form March 18. 1922. Title registered as trade- 
mark, U. S. and Canadian Patent Offices. In- 
dexed in Readers’ Guido to Periodical Literature, 
Abridged Guide, and the Engineering Index. 

The New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry has electo<l SciBNCB Nbwb Lbttbb as its 
official publication to be received by Its members. 
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X-Ray Sterility Offset 

Gland treatment partially restores fertility to female 
mice exposed to radiation. Other reports from meeting of 


anatomists follow. 

► TO A CHRONICALLY atom-jittery 
world there may be some significance in 
a report on the partial recovery of female 
mice after sterilization with X-rays, pre- 
sented before the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Anatomists in Mon- 
treal by Dr. J. M. Essenberg of the Chi- 
cago Medical School. 

As is well known, one of the worst 
effects of the intense burst of radiation, 
including X-rays, given off by an atom- 
lx>mb is the damage to sex glands that 
renders both men and women sterile, at 
least for a time. How much time is re- 
quired for recovery, or even whether 
recovery occurs at all in some cases, has 
not yet been determined, nor is it known 
what treatment is called for in such 
cases. 

Dr. Essenberg began his investigations 
on a mouse-sized scale. He exposed a 
number of young female rats to X-rays 
in doses heavy enough to cause steriliz- 
ing damage to their sex glands. Into the 
bodies of some of them he made a series 
of implants of bits of pituitary gland, 
which is a ductless gland in the head, 
whose secretion normally promotes the 
development of sex glands. To others of 
the sterile mice he gave a commercial 
preparation of such a sex-gland-promot- 
ing substance. 

Examination of the ovaries of the 
sterilized mice thus treated showed some 
signs of resumption of normal function, 
though not full recovery. Further work 
will be required to determine if full 
recovery is possible under such treatment. 

Sulfa Drug Cuts Fertility 

In the meantime, one of the sulfa 
drugs used to combat germ diseases has 
been placed under indictment for caus- 
ing lowered fertility, in a paper by Dr. 
Philip V. Rogers of Hamilton College, 
who spoke before the meeting. 

Sulfaguanidine, in much larger relative 
quantities than would ever be used for 
medical purposes, was given to young 
lalx)ratory rats in their food. Then males 
and females were placed in breeding 
cages, and results awaited. 

In some cases, the pairs simply didn’t 


mate. In others, no offspring resulted. 
For the entire group, the average litter 
size was less than one-third what it had 
lx:en when the same animals were bred 
on a drug-free diet. 

Polio Can Distort Faces 

We are used to thinking of poliomye- 
litis in terms of children hobbling about 
bravely with braces on withered legs; 
but it hits other parts of the body as well. 
Dr. William M. Rogers of the College ol 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, told of cases of polio of the face 
that have come under his observation. 
The disease cau.sed a wasting away of 
certain bones as well as of the muscles, 
offset by an overgrowth of muscles on 
the opposite side. I'he result was a 
marked distortion of the face. 

“Shots” Without Needles 

If you are one of those who shrink 
from the inevitable jab of the needle 
when a “shot in the arm” is ncces.sary, 
you can take cheer from the new method 
announced before the meeting by Dr. 
Frank H. J. Figge and Dr. Robert P. 
Scherer of the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine. Taking a hint from 
accidents that have happened around 
diesel engines, where extremely fine, 
high-pressure oil jets from leaky injectors 
have pierced human skins, they have de- 
vised a way of doing the same thing 
intentionally with a considerable variety 
of medicinal preparations. They tried it 
out first on cadavers in the laboratory, 
then on living volunteers. They claim it 
gets the dose in deeper and through a 
larger volume of flesh than the conven- 
tional needle method; also (what prob- 
ably counts most from the patient’s point 
of view) that it hurts less. 

Science Newt Letter, April 12, 101,7 

MEDICI NB 

Vitamin E Lack Makes 
Weak Spots in Heart 

► LACK of vitamin E in the diet may 
be a cause of heart failure, if results 


obtained with rabbits are of wider sig- 
nificance. Rabbits kept on diets lacking 
this vitamin developed weak spots in 
various parts of the heart muscle, it was 
rc^)ortcd to the meeting of the American 
Association of Anatomists by Dr. Arthur 
J. Gatz of Loyola University Medical 
School and Dr. O. Boyd Houchin of 
the University of Louisville School of 
Medicine. 

Science Newe Letter, April It, 

BOTANY 

California Big Trees Can 
Be Young Even Though Huge 

^ (CALIFORNIA Big Trees, as every- 
one knows, are the biggest and oldest 
things on earth. But they aren’t all old, 
and they didn’t get big over night; young 
ones arc starting all the time, and grow- 
ing up into lusty youth. Such a tree is 
shown in the illustration: it is a half- 
century old. In 1898 Prof. William E. 
Ritter of the University of ('alilornia, 
later one of the founders of Science Serv- 
ice, took his young wife to see Yosernitc 
National Park. The superintendent of the 
park gave Mrs. Ritter a seedling Big 
Tree, which she planted alongside of the 
then new Ritter residence in Berkeley. 
The seedling was in either its second or 
third season of growth, which would 
make it cither 50 or 51 years old now. 

Science Ncu»« Letter, April It, 19W 



YOUNG TREE— This big tree is 
only 50 or 51 years old. 
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Research Yields Billions 

Besides its most important result in saving lives, 
agricultural research has given back to the nation about 
$100 for every dollar invested in it. 


By Dr. W. V. LAMBERT 

Director of the Agricultural Reeearch 

Administration 

In a radio talk on ** Adventures in Science*' 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

► BENEFITS to the whole nation total- 
ing thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars started down on the farm with 
scientific research. 

Developed by research, most of the 
corn grown now is hybrid corn. It is pro- 
duced by crossing in-bred strains of corn. 
It not only gives higher yields but has 
more resistance to disease and drought 
than the corn that used to be grown. It 
has what is called hybrid vigor. The spe- 
cial seed stocks arc grown by farmers or 
companies skilled in their production. 

To make present-day hybrid corn pos- 
sible, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that it took about $10,000,000 
worth of research, covering 30 years. 
That includes work done at the state 
agricultural experiment stations, as well 
as in the Department of Agriculture. 

In the one year 1946 the dividend from 
the research on hybrid corn was three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

At least one-fifth of the 1946 3,000,- 
000,000-bushel crop can be traced directly 
to the use of hybrids. 

Cereal Grains 

Over the last quarter of a century, 
plant breeders at the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, as well as at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have developed doz- 
ens of disease-resistant varieties of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and other grains. Based 
on records of damage caused by stem 
rust and other diseases, Agriculture sci- 
entists are pretty sure that these netV 
varieties have added at least half a billion 
dollars to the farmers’ pockets each year. 
And the same kind of progress has been 
made with sugar crops. But while geneti- 
cists are working to hybridize new va- 
rieties of grains, nature is busy hybridiz- 
ing new strains of rust and smut to 
attack the grains. 

The research on dairy cattle has paid 
tremendous dividends. The first cow- 
testing association in the United States 


was started about 40 years ago. The farm- 
ers kept records of each cow’s production, 
and they could quickly see which cows 
were paying for their board and which 
were not. These associations proved to be 
ideal places to put into practice what was 
learned from research. There arc now 
over 1,000 of these Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Associations. Last year the average 
production, as compared with 40 years 
ago, was almost 125 pounds more butter- 
fat per cow. Over a million cows are in 
these associations. 

But that’s not all. Other farmers have 
applied these practices to their own herds. 
During the past 40 years there’s been a 
gain of almost 50 {lounds, in the average 
production of butterfat, for the 25,000,000 
dairy cows qutsidc the associations. And 
this means another billion pounds of 
butterfat a year. 

DDT Development 

As for DDT, the greatest value of 
DDT can’t be measured in dollars and 
cents. In DDT we have the most power- 
ful weapon ever possessed by man for 
the destruction of flies, mosquitoes, lice, 
and other insects that transmit human 
diseases. During the war without the use 
of DDT, there were many places in the 
world where our men could not have 
survived. And of course since the war, 
we’ve been using DDT against insects 
the farmer has to fight. 

One of the most striking uses we’ve 
found for DDT on the farm is control of 
hornflies, stable flics, and the other flics 
that swarm around cattle in the summer 
time, such as the flies that used to make 
the old cow switch her tail and get it in 
the milk pail. 

In order to find out how much the 
farmer really benefits by controlling flies 
on range cattle, the Department of Agri- 
culture cooperated in a large-scale test 
with the State people in Kansas. A simi- 
lar test was made in Florida on dairy 
cattle. 

They found that in the range herd 
wlr the flies were controlled with 
DDT, the weight gain during the sum- 
mer averaged 50 pounds more, per ani- 
mal, ilian in a similar h?rd where no 


spraying was done to control the flies. 
In the Florida experiment, with the 
dairy cows, we found that the cows gave 
10% to 15% more milk when the flics 
were controlled. 

About $50,000 was spent in these ex- 
periments on DDT. There’s already a 
profit of $10,000,000, with a possibility 
of reaching at least $100,000,000 every 
year. 

The swine sanitation system is a sim- 
ple practice now in use by most farmers 
who raise hogs. The pigs are farrowed 
on land that has not been used for hog 
pastures for at least a year. This keeps 
the little pigs from being infested with 
roundworms, and gets them off to a good 
start early in life. 

About $25,000 was spent on this re- 
search, but it’s worth $25,000,000 a year. 

Parasite Control 

Now there is a drug, phenothiazinc, 
the most widely used of any drug for 
controlling internal parasites of livestock. 
This research cost us about $10,000, and 
every year farmers are getting back 
$10,000,000— in the form of thriftier ani- 
mals that grow faster. 

During the war, this drug treatment 
for sheep helped us over a critical short- 
age of surgical thread, made from sheep 
casings. But the casings from domestic 
sheep were so badly damaged by worms 
they couldn’t be used — until the farmers 
began using phenothiazinc. Agricultural 
research iTcnefits not just the farmer, but 
the whole country, cither directly or indi- 
rectly. 

The best example probably is penicil- 
lin, but there’s also the research on hu- 
man nutrition — vitamins, minerals, pro- 
teins, and so on. The Department of 
Agriculture spent about $100,000 on that 
penicillin research. 

They found out how to produce peni- 
cillin on a large scale, through mold fer- 
mentations. But they couldn’t have done 
it in such a short time if Agriculture 
chemists hadn’t already known a great 
deal about mold fermentations. 

It is one of the best examples to illus- 
trate the need for continuity in carrying 
out research. If the work on molds had 
been stopped a few years previous to 
1940, wc might never have been able to 
help the English doctors who came over 
that summer asking for help in produc- 
ing this great disease fighter. And the 
world might still be waiting for peni- 
cillin. That adds thousands of human 
lives to the dividends from farm research, 
lives that can’t be measured in dollars 
and cents. 
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The annual added farm income due 
to just these examples of agricultural re- 
search is over $2,000,000,000 each and 
every year. All this resulted from re- 
search investments that totaled over sev- 

BI0CHBMI8TRY 


► THE FIRST direct observation of pro- 
tein synthesis outside the animal body 
has been achieved through the tools of 
atomic science. 

Two University of California scien- 
tists reported this pioneering step in the 
application of radioactive substances to 
the study of growth, cancer and other 
biological processes associated with the 
building up of organic compounds in 
living systems. 

Surprisingly, the advance was made 
with radioactive sulfur, which has been 
available to researchers on the Berkeley 
campus for a number of years. The tech- 
nique of study will have its widest appli- 
cation with radioactive carbon 14, which 
was only recently released to scientists by 
the Manhattan District. 

The two researchers, Drs. Harold Tar- 
ver and Jacklyn Melchior, placed living 
animal tissue slices in a solution together 
with methionine labeled with radioactive 
sulfur. Methionine is one of about 25 
amino acids, which are sometimes called 
the building blocks of all life. 

The liver slices were slowly dying, 
with a breaking down of protein into 
amino acids. But so long as they lived 
they were building up some new protein, 
using the discarded amino acids. This 
process was demonstrated by the finding 
of labeled methionine incorporated into 
the protein of the tissue slices. 

Proteins are formed by the linking 
together in chains of various amino acids. 
Drs. Tarver and Melchior found that 
the radioactive methionine was incorpo- 
rated into the protein by the formation 
of peptide bonds, which arc the typical 
linkage between the amino acid mole- 
cules in all proteins. In this linkage a 
carbon atom of one molecule is linked to 
the nitrogen atom of another molecule. 

The scientists succeeded in their ex- 
periments after failure to demonstrate 
true protein synthesis using radioactive 
cysteine, another sulfur-bearing amino 
acid. 


oral decades only a few tens of millions 
of dollars at the most. And don’t forget 
the human lives saved and the more 
contented fly-free cows. 

Setenee N 0 W 9 Letter^ April 12, 1917 


Dr. Tarver, reporting to the Archives 
of Biochemistry, expressed the opinion 
that the study, applied with radioactive 
carbon, provides an unexcelled technique 
for the study of the formation of the all- 
important peptide bond. For the first 
time biochemists are able to come to 
direct grips with the problem of protein 
synthesis. 

The technique will ^ also enable Dr. 
Tarver and other scientists to study the 
differences between protein formation in 
different tissues, for example between 
normal and cancer tissue. 

Its use with sulfur will be limited, 
since only methionine and cysteine, of 
the amino acids, contain sulfur. How- 
ever, all the amino acids have carlx)n 
atoms. 


RADAB 

Aluminum Kit« Reflector 
Is Used for Radar Target 

► AN INGENIOUS target for radar 
reflection is being employed in connec- 
tion with work perfecting automatic 
equipment to direct gun-fire against air- 
craft with greater accuracy than used 
during the war. Westinghouse scientists 
are responsible. 

The target is a box-kite radar reflector 
built of light balsa wood and aluminum 
foil. It is held aloft some 600 feet above 
the earth by an anchored five-foot 
helium-filled balloon. Aluminum is em- 
ployed because it is an unusually good 
reflector of the ultra-short waves used in 
radar. This is one of the reasons that 
tiny V-shaped strips of this metal were 
scattered in the sky by American bomb- 
ers to blind the aircraft from enemy radar 
eyes. This so-called “radar counter-meas- 
ure” was known as “window.” 

The great advantage of a high-sus- 
pended target in the development work 
is that its field is clear of all obstructions. 
Radar reflections from targets near the 
earth are subject to interference from 
ground-reflections or others from tall 
buildings, trees and hills. When the gun- 
aiming device is more nearly perfected, 
airplanes will be used for targets. 

Science Netoe Letter, April lit IHT 
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CEILOMETER — Army Air Forces instrument measures the height of clouds 
by throwing up a ray of ultraviolet light which is scanned by a photo-electric 
cell unit. When a cloud breaks the beam, a *Urac^^ registers on the recording 
instrument. The ceilometer accurately gauges cloud heights up to lOflOO feet* 


Protein Synthesis Seen 

Traced with radioactive sulfur, protein synthesis was 
carried out in the laboratory. Methionine was used with 
living tissue to synthesize proteins. 
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Cotton Fabric Has Fibers 
Of Glass to Resist Fire 

► BEAUTIFUL draperies that defy fire 
arc now available from the looms of 
Plymouth Fire-Guard Fabrics. They are 
woven of a combination of noncombusti- 
ble, very fine glass fiber and flame- 
proofed cotton yarn. 

While these fire-resistant fabrics are 
suitable for homes, they are designed 
especially for hotels, night clubs, schools 
and other places where people congregate 
and where considerable fire hazard exists. 
The first installation is in a new dining 
room and in a cocktail lounge in a New 
York Fifth Avenue hotel. 

The fabric has been approved for use 
in New York by the proper city authori- 
ties. Before approval it was tested with 
the gas flame from a Bunsen burner. 
Practically no burning continued after 
the flame was removed. 

The new fabric is available in a wide 
range of colors, designs and shades. It 
can be dry-cleaned, do not stretch, and 
can be cut, sewed and ironed as easily 
as all-cotton fabrics. 

Sci€ne€ N€W§ Letter, April if. 1917 

ABTItONOMY 

Thirteen Scientists Start 
Trip to Observe Eclipse 

► THIRTEEN scientists, all hoping for 
clear weather and not at all superstitious 
about the number in the party, have left 
by plane for Brazil. Their ultimate goal 
is an “eclipse town“ near Bocayuva, 
Minas Geraes State, Brazil, about 400 
miles north of Rio de Janeiro. 

Although the sun will not be hidden 
by the moon until Tuesday, May 20, 
these astronomers and physicists of the 
Army Air Forccs-National Geographic 
Society Expedition are making their way 
to Bocayuva in time to get their out- 
standing array of new and valuable in- 
struments set up and in working order. 

At the camp site, picked last August 
and now equipped with m^hy modern 
conveniences, the total eclipse will last 
three minutes 48 seconds. It is near the 
center of the path of the eclipse, that 
extends from near Santiago, Chile, to 
Kenya Colony on the east coast of Af- 
rica. Here the chances of clear weather 
are better than at most points along the 
path of totality. 

Weather, which must be accepted “as , 
it comes” on the day of the eclipse, plays 
an important part in the success or fail- 
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urc of the expedition. Of the dozen proj- 
ects which the scientists hope to carry 
out, only three can be accomplished, 
clouds or no clouds. Radio observation 
of the changes which take place in the 
ionized layers of the earth’s atmosphere 
is the most important of these, the others 
l^ing largely incidental projects. 

The scientific leader of the expedition 
is Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, chairman of the 
research committee of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and retired director of 
the National Bureau of Standards. He 
and one or two other scientists will leave 
for Brazil at a later date. 

Science Newe letter, April it, 19^7 
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Cancer Cells Are Not Sticky 
Which Makes Travel Easy 

^ SCIENTISTS have discovered why 
cancer cells can spread so easily and in- 
vade other parts of the body. 

It is because they arc not sticky, and 
thus can break away and travel. 

Normal muscle, bone and brain and 
skin cells adhere to each other more 
firmly and can’t roam around. 

The new facts may explain some of 
the mysteries of metastasis, as the doc- 
tors call this disastrous spreading of ma- 
lipant cancer cells. Dr. Dale Rex Coman 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School made the experiment, re- 
ported in Science (April 4). 

Two of a pair of cancer cells can be 
pulled apart by one-third the force nec- 
essary to tear apart two normal skin 
cells. The stickiness of skin tumors that 
are not cancers is closer to that of normal 
skin cells. 

The decreased stickiness, or adhesive- 
ness, of cancer cells which makes it pos- 
sible for each of them to strike out on 
its own is due to low content of calcium. 

Once a cancer cell gets free of its neigh- 
bor cancer cells, it can ooze into sur- 
rounding tissues like an ameba, the one-# 
celled organism every high school biology 
student peers at through a microscope. 
Amebae, cancer cells, and normal scav- 
enger cells of the body move by extend- 
ing litde finger-like edges and then 
squirming themselves up to meet the new 
position in line with the finger. 

The cancer cells may be helped in 
their progress to new parts of the body 
by a chemical which may act on the 
cement substance between cells to open 
a space for the cancer cell invasion. This 
chemical, called a spreading factor, is 
hyaluronidase. 

Science Newe Letter, April it, 19^7 
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BCG Vaccina Against TB 
To Bo Testod in Georgia 


^ COLUMBUS, Ga., and surrounding 
Muskogee County have been selected 
by the U. S. Public Health Service as the 
first community in which BCG vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis will be started 
as part of a long-range study program. 

Preliminary tuberculin testing of the 
16,000 children in the city and county 
schools is now under way. Following 
the tests, those children who show no 
sign of having been infected with tu- 
berculosis germs will be given the vac- 
cine which should protect them against 
the disease. The vaccine will be given 
to both Negro and white children when 
approval has been secured from their 
parents and physicians. 

BCG was developed in the early part 
of the century by two French scientists, 
All^rt Calmette and Camille Guerin. It 
is a strain of bovine TB germs which 
have lost their power of causing disease 
but are able to induce immunity to it. 

Scie^ice Newe Letter, April it, S9i7 
BIOCHBMISTRY 

Date Tree Pollen Contains 
Chemical Like Sex Hormone 

^ SOMETHING having the same phys- 
iological effects as the female sex hor- 
mone has been discovered in the pollen 
of the date tree by two Egyptian scien- 
tists, Dr. Ali Hassan and Dr. M. Hassan 
Abou El Wafa of Fouad I University in 
Cairo. They report their results in 
Nature (March 22). 

An extract prepared from the pollen 
was injected into laboratory rats. At the 
same time, ordinary female sex hormone 
was injected into another set of rats. Both 
sets responded with the same physiologi- 
cal reactions. 

Although the substance has not yet 
been obtained in pure form for analysis, 
preliminary physical and chemical tests 
indicate that it is closely similar to sex 
hormone extracted from animal sources. 

It is interesting to note that pollen, 
from which this female sex hormone has 
been extracted, is the male element in 
plant fertilization. 

Science Newe Letter, April It, 1917 
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PHYSICS 

Non>Glare Rear View 
Mirror to Aid Drivers 

► A NON-GLARE rcar-vicw mirror, 
that will not annoy following drivers 
at night with dazzling reflections, is the 
invention on which W. H. Colbert of 
Brackenridge, Pa., and W. L. Morgan 
of Columbus, Ohio, have been granted 
patent 2,418,335, which they have as- 
signed to the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. High reflecting power in rear- 
view mirrors is unnecessary; the inven- 
tors reduce the reflectivity of theirs by 
chemically spattering it with minute 
spots of lead sulfide. 

Science Newe Letter, April li>, 19 ',7 

AKCIIABOLOOY 

Shensi Pyramid Estimated 
To Be 2,000 Years Old 

► THE GIANT pyramid reported dis- 
covered by an American aviator flying 
over Shensi province in China is in «i 
land of pyramids, the heart of ancient 
Chinese civilization. 

If the pyramid is located by exploring 
parties on the ground, it will probably 
never rival the famous pyramids of Egypt 
as a tourist sight. The Chinese pyramids 
of that region arc built of mud and dirt 
and arc more like mounds than the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the region is little- 
travelled. 

American scientists who have been in 
the area suggest that the height of 1,000 
feet, more than twice as high as any of 
the Egyptian pyramids, may have been 
exaggerated, because most of the Chinese 
mounds of that area are built relatively 
low. 

The location, reported 40 miles south- 
west of Sian, is in an area of great archae- 
ological importance, but few of the pyr- 
amids have ever been explored. Scientists 
who have sought to excavate in the re- 
gion have had difficulties with the local 
authorities. Like the pyramids of Egypt, 
It is expected that the mounds of this 
area have been looted for centuries by the 
natives. 

Pyramids, such as the one reported by 
the American flyer, arc the tombs of an- 
cient peoples, with the biggest pyramids 
containing the tombs of the kings or 
emperors. 


In the same area but cast of Sian, an- 
cient capital of several Chinese dynasties, 
is the pyramid believed to be the tomb 
of Ch*in Shih Huang-ti, the emperor 
who built the Great Wall of China some 
2,200 years ago. 

Best estimates are that the newly “dis- 
covered” pyramid is at least 2,000 years 
old. 

Science Newe Letter , April i£, lOi? 

MtDicium 

Vitamin B Treatment Aids 
Victims of Tick Disease 

^ DEATHS from Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, a tick disease, may be 
wiped out by modern treatment includ- 
ing doses of one of the B vitamins, para- 
aminobcnzoic acid. Dr. Samuel F. Rav- 
enel, of Greensboro, N. C., declared in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (April 5). 

Rapid recoveries occurred in four out 
of five patients for whom Dr. Ravcnel 
used the new treatment. The fifth pa- 
tient also recovered, but almost died due 
to what Dr. Ravenel terms “improper 
handling” of the case as regards the use 
of para-aminobcnzoic acid. 

“The astonishing thing about these 
patients,” Dr. Ravenel states, “was the 
amazing s|)ccd with which the temper- 
ature ilroppcd, the rash failed and recov- 
ery ensued as soon as adequate concen- 
trations of para -aminobcnzoic acid in the 
blood were achieved.” 

('Ine boy who might have been ex- 
pected to be extremely sick for two to 
three weeks had a normal temperature 
and rapidly fading rash on the sixth day 
of treatment. An exceedingly ill, delirious 
child who, before the days of para- 
ami nobenzoic acid treatment, would 
have been expected to have high fever 
for two weeks, had a normal temperature 
and rapidly fading rash on the fourth 
day of treatment. 

The drug was given by mouth in a 
solution of sodium bicarbonate. A prep- 
aration of it that could be given by hypo- 
dermic injection at the start of treatment 
in unconscious or vomiting patients 
would be extremely helpful, Dr. Ravenel 
points out. 

Para-aminobenzoic acid alone is not 
the “sole answer” to the problem of treat- 
ing Rocky Mountain spotted fever pa- 
tients, Dr. Ravenel points out. Supportive 
treatment in the form of fluids, other 
vitamins and salts should be given. Pos- 
sible toxic effects of the drug and coni- 
plitations of Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever should be watched for. 

Science Newe Letter^ April if, 1917 


•OIL CONSnVATlON 

Rote-Bordered Fields 
Make Good Erosion-Check 

► FARMERS’ FIELDS may be edged 
in pink, in the Junes of years to come. 
Hardy, fast-growing, tough-stemmed 
roses are recommended instead of wire 
fences by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Added beauty will come from 
the fact that in new erosion-checking 
field layouts the boundaries follow the 
curving contour lines of the hills, in- 
stead of running intolerantly straight and 
crossing at right angles, as wire fences 
too often do. 

Most suitable species for hedge pur- 
poses, say Department botanists, is the 
multiflora rose. It is as hardy as the pro- 
verbial iron poker, and puts down 
strong, soil-retaining roots. Its stems are 
20 times more spiny than barbed wire; 
they grow to a height of six or eight feet 
and never require pruning. 

In addition to their dual principal job 
of keeping stray animals out of the fields 
and the soil in, rose hedges will also 
serve as shelter for birds and smaller 
animals. The rose hips, though scanty- 
pulped, have at least a minor food value: 
they are rich in vitamin C and are good 
for )elly'making. 

Science Newe Letter, April 12, 1917 

KNQINEBRINO 

B-29 Is Flying Laboratory 
For Gas Turbine Testing 

► AN ARMY bomber, a B-29 Superfor- 
tress, has found a peacetime job— it is 
now a flying lalwratory, in use in Sche- 
nectady for altitude testing of aircraft 
gas turbine engines. 

The use of flying laboratories has 
proved to be a safe and expedient way 
of conducting tests under altitude con- 
ditions, General Electric engineers stated, 
and more economical than establishing 
altitude wind tunnels. Their use has been 
highly satisfactory, they declare. 

They explained that the powerful jet 
plants are installed as an auxiliary unit 
of the flying laboratory instead of a sub- 
stitute engine. Flying lalwratories in one 
type of plane or another have been used 
by General Electric since 1942. One great 
advantage over wind tunnel methods is 
tha»^ there is space for design engineers 
on the plane to observe operations under 
actual flight conditions. They also are 
provided with a means of learning prob- 
lems attendant to flying. 

Science Newe Letter, April if, 1917 
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KNOlNMniNQ 

Coal Flows to Furnace 


Powder-fine coal will power locomotives and heat 
homes. Special furnace and engine must be used but oper- 
ating costs for locomotives will be lowered. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 

► COAL HAS WON another point in 
the battle of fuels. Coal as fine as pow- 
der, pulverized by bursting at a nozzle 
end, will power two new coal-burnmg 
gas-turbine locomotives and will be used 
in home heating. It flows to the firebox 
through hose or tul)e, requiring no more 
handling than oil. It burns almo.st com- 
pletely. 

The principal competitors of coal are 
fuel oil and gas. In favor of coal, in the 
battle of fuels, are its abundance, relative 
cheapness and wide distribution. In favor 
of fuel oil is its easy handling. American 
coal reserves are great enough to la.st for 
many centuries. Natural oil reserves face 
relatively early depletion. Manufactured 
products from coal and oil shale will 
supplement petroleum production, but 
their cost will be an important factor. 

To keep coal in the top place as a fuel, 
two requirements must be met. One is 
to develop methods of combustion that 
will convert the full energy in the coal 
to u.seful work; the other is to develop 
coal-handling methods as easy as those 
employed in handling fuel oil and gas. 
This finely pulverized coal may furnish 
the answer to both. 

Tests Passed 

Face-powdcr-finc coal has succc.ss[ully 
passed laboratory and pilot-plant tests, 
and is to be tried out in both building 
heating and in |x>wer plants. I'hc heat- 
ing experiments will be tested by a com 
mercial company in Baltimore in heat- 
ing homes and office buildings. The 
power tryout will be in two giant rail- 
way locomotives now under construction. 
The locomotives will be powered by gas- 
turbine engines, but these gas-turbines 
burn coal instead of the customary liquid 
fuel. 

Construction of a coal-burning gas- 
turbine engine does not present especially 
difficult problems in itself; the problem 
is putting an automatic system on the 
locomotive to crush, dry and pulverize 
the fuel and deliver it into the combus- 
tion chamber. Another problem is the 
removal of the non-combustible particles 


in the combustion products, the so-called 
fly-ash. 

Coal, of course, can be converted in 
large part into combustible gases by long- 
used methods, and the gases used to 
power the gas turbines. This, however, 
is an expensive process and one that can 
not easily be adapted to use on a loco- 
motive. The important new development 
includes a method of pulverizing lump 
coal in the locomotive, delivering it into 
the firebox, and insuring complete com- 
bustion. 

The two coal-burning gas-turbine loco- 
motives being built, which will he on the 
rails in 1948, carry all necessary equip- 
ment for converting ordinary lump coal 
into power. They will load with coal at 
ordinary railroad coal chutes. Wayside 
stations to deliver pulverized coal are not 
thought advisable because their use would 
confine the new locomotives to trackage 
where the stations were erected. These 
locomotives will also have storage capac- 


ity to hold the fly-ash until proper dis- 
posal sites are reached. 

The process of pulverizing the coal on 
these locomotives is of particular inter- 
est. Coal can be pulverized mechanically, 
of course, but the process is not satisfac- 
tory for use on locomotives, largely be- 
cause of space limitation. The method 
that will be used is the so-callcd air- 
operated ‘'coal atomizer” system. 

It is a relatively simple process, re- 
sembling one used in the preparation of 
certain puffed breakfast cereals. The coal 
atomizer was first used, it is claimed, at 
the Institute of Gas Technology, Chi- 
cago, to produce finely pulverized coal 
for gasification. It is a device that re- 
quires about one pound of air for a 
pound of coal, the air being under pres- 
sure about 80 pounds per square inch 
higher than the combustor pressure. 

Development of Locomotives 

The development of the coal-burning 
gas-turbine locomotives is under the Lo- 
comotive Development Committee of Bi- 
tuminous Coal Research, Inc., in Balti- 
more. The director of research is John I. 
Yellott, with Charles F. Kottcamp as as- 



PLOWING COAL — *^Coal atomizer** and attrition chamber are being exam^ 
ined by John /. Yellott, director of research, and W. N. McDaniel of the 
Locomotive Development Committee of Bituminous Coal Research Labora* 
tory at Johns Hopkins University 
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sistant. The committee itself is composed 
of the chief executives of six leading coal- 
burning railroads and three major coal 
producers. It is logical that these interests 
constitute the memlx^rship; the railroads 
and the coal industry are each other’s 
best customers. 

The coal atomizer consists of a nozzle 
through which is passed air under pres- 
sure and coal that has been crushed and 
dried. As the coal particles leave the noz- 
zle, and the pressure is reduced, they 
burst with internal explosions which take 
place when the air entrapj^d within the 
pores of the coal is suddenly relieved of 
pressure. Because of its simplicity and 
lightness, the device is well suited for use 
on the locomotives, and it is the best coal- 
pulverizing method yet devcloj^ed. 

Problems of Burning 

After pulverization, the fuel passes on 
to the combustion chamber. The actual 
burning of coal under pressure presented 
special problems of its own. In this, the 
Battellc Memorial Institute in Columbus, 
Ohio, made extensive contributions. This 
research and testing laboratory, serving 
industry, is among several institutions 
that played a part in the development of 
equipment for the new locomotives. In- 
cluded also are the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, the Institute 
of Gas Technology in Chicago, and sev- 
eral makers of gas-turbine engines and 
locomotive builders. 

The Battelle combustion chamber is 
the so-called vortex type. Air, laden with 
the finely pulverized coal, is driven into 
a cylindrical tube through a scries of 
vanes which causes the air to spin vigor- 
ously as it passes toward a centrally lo- 
cated outlet. The action produces a rotat- 
ing fuel bed suspended in rapidly rotat- 
ing air. Ignition is started by a small pilot 
gas flame, which can be turned off once 
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IGNITION TEST — Test to determine the possibility of spontaneous 
ignition of coal when stored under pressure is witnessed by Mr. Yellott and 

his assistant director. 


burning is under way. 

The removal and disposition of the fly- 
ash from the products of combustion are 
of the utmost importance. If the fly-ash 
passes through the turbine vanes, serious 
abrasion is caused. Under tests already 
made, small cyclone separators made by 
the Aerotcc Company and the Therm ix 
Engineering Company, both of (irccn- 
wich, Conn,, produced satistactory re- 
sults. 

Provisions for Ash 

Special compartments to hold the re- 
moved fly-ash will be providcil on the 
locomotives. If the ash were allowed to 
discharge into the air from the speeding 
locomotive, it would be gathered up by 
the air-conditioning systems of the fol- 
lowing passenger cars and would clog 
up the equipment. If compacted and dis- 
charged as pellets, a hazard would be 
created. 

This revolutionary type of locomotive, 
which will use a plentiful type of fuel, 
is expected to lower main-line operating 
costs to onc-half that of diesel-electric 
power plants, and will cost about the 
same to build. It is a great saver on lubri- 
cating oil, and gas-turbines consume no 
water. 

The commercial building-heating try- 
out in Baltimore, in which finely pulver- 
ized bituminous coal will be used as fuel, 
does not plan to sell coal but to sell heat, 
on an annual contract. The necessary fur- 
naces and equipment will be operated by 


the company and not by the customer. 

After installations arc made, the com- 
pany will do all maintenance and servic- 
ing. The pulverized coal will be deliv- 
ered as needed in tank trucks, like oil, 
and run into the building through hose. 
The powdery ash resulting from the 
combustion will be taken away by the 
fuel delivery trucks. 

For burning the pulverized coal, there 
is a special furnace, although some old 
furnaces can be converted, it is claimed. 
There is a storage lank for fuel, and one 
for ashes and equipment for air pressure. 
I’he house-size special furnace is a ver- 
tical sheet-metal cylinder lined with rc- 
Iractory material. Top-mounting of the 
powdered coal-burner provides for down- 
iiring, after ignition by a gas pilot and 
sparkplug. The entire system is clean, 
and gives smokeless combustion. 

Soienem News Letter, April tt, 19i7 
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VOLCANOLOGY 

Iceland’s Hekla Among 
Most Active Volcanoes 


Coaxial cable, placed underground 
for long-distance multiple telephone 
conversations and for television trans- 
mission, is coated with a special copper 
jacketing in areas subject to frequent 
electrical storms. 

Wood rots through attack of fungi or 
organisms; wood weathering, on the 
other hand, is a slow process of wearing 
away due to fiber expansion and shrink- 
age <auscd by changing moisture con- 
tent. 

The production of metal hydrides is an 
increasing industry in America, the prod- 
ucts being used principally in metallurgy; 
calcidin hydride was used during the war 
to generate hydrogen for instrument- 
carrying balloons. 
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► HEKLA, the “back gate to hell,” as it 
was called in medieval Iceland, is one of 
the world’s mo.st active volcanoes. Its 
recorded history begins in the year A. D. 
1114, when there was a rain of sand in 
the winter. Although the main crater has 
been on a vacation since 1878, there was 
an eruption through a subsidiary vent in 
1913. 

Hekla’s greatest recorded eruption oc- 
curred Just over a century ago, when the 
mountain disgorged lava and spewed up 
hot ashes over a period of seven months. 
Total volume of the ash was estimated 
at nearly half a billion cubic yards. Some 
of it, borne on winds in the upper air, 
was carried as far as western Germany. 

The worst danger from Iceland’s vol- 
canoes is not the direct threat of lava 
rivers and ash showers, but the chance 
of the hot lava coming into contact with 
snow and ice fields and melting them 
into disastrous floods. 

Science NewB Letter, April If, 

ASTRONOMY 

New Ninth Magnitude Comet 
Spotted Near North Star 

► A NEW COMET is in the vicinity of 
the north star. Of the ninth magnitude, 
it is too faint to be seen with the naked 
eye or binoculars, but may be picked up 
with a small telescope. The comet will 
be named after its discoverer. Dr. An- 
tonin Beevar, director of the new mod- 
ern astrophysical observatory near Skal- 
natc Plcso (Rocky Lake) in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Spotted in the constellation of Draco, 
the dragon, the diffuse object moved 
rapidly across the northern sky into the 
constellation of Camelopardus, the gi-^ 
raffc. Astronomers and amateurs with 
telescopes available, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, are anxiously watch- 
ing its flight. Comet Beevar, first spotted 
on March 27, was located several days 
later at the Students’ observatory of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

First word of the comet was cabled by 
Dr. Elis Stroemgren of Copenhaven 
University Observatory, world astronom- 
ical information bureau, to Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, clearing house for 
astronomical news in the western hem- 
isphere. 

Late last May a sixth magnitude comet 



was found by another keen-eyed astron- 
omer in Czechoslovakia, Ludmila Paj- 
dusakova, also of this observatory. The 
comet was independently discovered by 
David Rotbart, Washington business 
man, so is known as the Pajdusakova- 
Rotbart Comet. 

5ct«ne« Newe Letter, April It, 1947 


AGRICULTURB 

Fertilizer Does Not Kill 
Soil’s Useful Earthworms 

► SPRING gardening note: 

You needn’t hesitate about putting fer- 
tilizer on your soil for fear of killing the 
useful earthworms in it. 

The rather widespread belief that fer- 
tdizers harm earthworms has been tested 
at the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and found erroneous. 

Samples of soil were taken from a plot 
of land on which a Icspcdcza crop had 
been grown for five years, with heavy 
applications of fertilizer each year. An 
earthworm census was taken from these 
samples, and the results interpreted in 
terms of an acre. 

The count came out as approximately 
1,^20,000 earthworms per acre, all in the 
lop 18 inches of soil. 

Science Sewa Letter, April It, 1947 
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WAR BARGAINS in LENSES and PRISMS 


ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 

CempUta Opticsl CempUt* Matal Portsl 
Save More Than Va Regular Cost 

ARRAY’S 7 X 50 BINOCULARS 

Here*8 an unusual opportunity to secure a nne 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money. Offered here are complete sets of Optics 
and Metal Parts for the Army’s M-16 7 x 50 
Binoculars (M-16 Is not the waterproof model). 

These components are new and all ready for 
assembly. We supply full Instructions. Limit — 

1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set of Optics to a 
customer. 

METAL PARTS— Set Includes all Metal Parts— 
completely finished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars. No machining required. Bodies have been 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy Binocular 
Carrying Case Is Included with each set of Metal 
Parts. 

Stock #824-Q— 7 X 50 Metal Parts— $35.00 Postpaid 

omOS— Set IneludM all Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembUng 7 x 50 Binoculars. Tkiese Optics 
are In excellent condition— perfect or near perfect 
and have new low reflection coating, 
stock ;tt5ieS-Q— 7 s 60 OpUcs tSS.SO Postpaid 



NOTICE: If fon bap both the Blnecnlar Optica and 
the Blnocolar Metal Parts, your purchase becemes 
subjeet to 26% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 

order cannot be filled. 


ARMY'S 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 


N* Oamring Case with any Sets shown below. (None 
yetf available in gorplna Blarket.) M-llAl sets are 
waterproof model. M-S sets are not waterproof. Limit 
<—1 Bet to a Cnstomor on all Seta shown holow. 

OOMPLITB OPTICS A METAL PABTS— Model 
M-lSAl, • X St Blnecnlars. Bverythlng you noed — 
rosdy for assomhly. Whon flnlebod wlU look like a 
regular factory Job costing $102 to $120 The Optics 
are row, in perfect or noar-portoct condition. Have 
new low roflocUon coating. Metal Parts art now and 
perfoot, all complotoly flnlaliod. No machining ro- 
qulrad. Bodlaa factory hinged and covered. Oomploto 
assembly instructions Indudod. 

■took #glt-q 4f.$# Postpaid. 

plus $$•$$ Ux— ToUl— |4i.t# 

COMPLETE OPTIOS A METAL PABTS— Model 
M-S. • s St Blnoeulara. The Optics in this set are 
new, perfoot or noar-porfoot. Prisms have now low 
rofloction coating. Factory mounted Bye Piece and 
ObjocUvo Asaombllos not coated. Metal Parte art 
perfect, now, ready for assembly. Whon flnlshod, this 
will look like a regular factory Job, except a name 
has baon Iliad off a cover plate. Mo machining re- 
quired. Bodice factory hlngM and covered. 

■took gll-Q $!$.$• PootpaM. 

pint ll.if tax— Tofal-542.$f 


METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-13A1. 6 X 20 Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics. Same Metal Parte as described for 
Stuck it830-Q 

Stock #S32-Q— $ X 30 Metal Parte... |2$.0$ Postpaid 
METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-3. « x 80 Binoc- 
ulars. No Optica. Some machining on these Metal 
Parte required. Bodies hinged and Priam Shell holes 
placed, but you miuit tap them Prism Shelves have 
been machined. Six lead spiral focusing threads have 
been cut. Some less diffloult components you must 
thread and machine yoturself, but all material you 
need Is furnished except body covering msterlsl and 


Optics 

Stock 


#fS3-Q— 6 X 30 Metal Parte. . .112.10 Postpaid 
OPTICS FOB $ X 30 BINOCULARS (No Metal Parte ) 
Slight seconds. Cemented but not coated 

Stock #$12S-Q IIO.M PoMpald 

SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE (6 x 30). but coated 

Stock it0124-Q $12.75 Postpaid 

If you buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocular Motel Parte, your purchase becemee sub- 
ject to 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to your rcnUttanco or your 
order eannot be filled. 

Optics and Mstel Parts are Available for Monoculars 
(14 a Binocular). For Complete Detells, Write for 
Bulletin #14-q. 
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SPECIALS IN LENS SETS 

M-Q— ”Our Advertlsin 


CONDENSING LENSES for 2$ mm Projoetors and En- 
largers. Consists of sot of 3 Lonaoa — diam. F.L. 

3" each. 

Stock #1$77-Q $2.0$ PoMpald 

MOUNTED KELLNER TELESCOPE EYE PIECE— Por- 
foct, coated. In Ordnance sealed boxes F.L. I^^ Inehss. 
Outside dla. of stool mount 40 mm. 

Stock #61$S-Q . $3.15 PoBtpsld 

OPTICAL BENCH BIT— (Not a War Surplus Item) 
Everything you noed, including four Lons Holders for 
checking Focal Lengths and sotting up Lons Systems. 

RAW OPTICAL GLASS . . .An exceptional opportunity 
to secure a largo variety of Optical Placet both Crown 
and Flint glass (saeondt) in varying stagM of process- 
ing. Many prism blanks. 

Stock #752-0— • Iht. (min. wt.) I5.55 Postpaid 

Stock #7tS-Q— It^ lbs fl.at Postpaid 

BOMBER SIOHTINO STATION— A double and Porlsoopa 
Type Instrument of highest precision. Brand new and 
In perfect condition. S ft. tall, shipping wt. 360 lbs. 
Orif cost $9,800. Consists of numerous Lonaos. Prisms, 
Mirrors, Gears, Motors, Metal Parte and Baetrleal 


Advartlslnf Bpoela]"— IB lenses for 
I 10-pago Idea booklet. For copying. 

EBO^ maorophotography txparl- 

mental optics magnifying and for making a two power 
f/16 Telephoto Lens. “Dummy Camara.” Kodschrome 
Viewer. DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 
3$ mm. cameras, steroseopie viewer, ground glass and 
inlarging foeuslng aids, TBEiEBCOPBS, low power 
Microscopes and for many other usee. 

NEW 50-PAOB IDEA ROOK **PUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDOE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully covers the 
fascinating usaa of all Lsnaaa In eat Uatsd above . . . 
only $1.00 Postpaid. 

POLARIZING yABlABLB DRNSITT ATTAOHMBNT 
FOB 7 X $0 BnroOULABE— An amaalniily affoeUva 
unit for oontroUlng amount of light roamng your 
syas. Cute down glare in sky aM ovorwater obstr- 
vatlons. BaMly snapped on and off over the oyo 
cups of Amorlean-made 7 x $0 Binoculars. Oovt. 

•took^%,IM^ W-H Postpaid. ...... « asa sa v n b 

flFBOTBOSfXlPB BBTB . . . These Bats eontain aU 
Lanaaa and Prisma you need to ssaka a Bpeotroaeopa. 

Plua FRBB 15-pafft XmtruaUon Booklet _ 

iloek #l$0t-4^iand Typo.^... 
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MOUNTED PBOJBOTINO LENS BYST KM-F .I. JIM 
mm. (Just right for 3$ mm. Projectors). Bpmd of F. i.o. 
Out^do dla. of mount at ons end 60 mm. Length of 
mount 64 mm. 

Steek #40t8-Q M-M Postpaid 

MOUNT FOB ABOVE PEOJEOTINO mTBM 

Block #715-q 51-99 PmtpelB 


23 POWER PRISM BPOTTINO TELESCOPE SET— 
Optics consist of perfect Achromatic ObJacUva with 
dla. of $4 mm. and 30 inch F.L. (not a War 
SUrplua item), an Eye Achromat, Field Lena and 
Prisms from 6 x 30 Binoculsr These are slight 
seconds. All low reflection costed except Objective. 
Half a covered 6 x 30 Binocular Body, all parte 
for Eiyepleoe end and Prism Shelf eeotlon are 
supplied You must furnish an extension tube and 
any parts needed to mount the Objective Lens 
Slock #B127-q 231 .M Postpaid 

SCHMIDT OPTICAL SYSTEM. Black plastic body. 

also 3-10/16'* by O-i^’*. FL 3 4** with 

smssing speed of FO.O Used in Navy’s Infra-Red 
Bnlporscope and Signalling Units. Oovt. cost $134. 
Limit— 1 to a customer. 

Stock #72$-q li.Ot Postpaid 

SO MM KODACHROME PROJECTINO LENS BET 
— Consists of 3 Achromstlo Lenses for projecting, 
plus 3 Condensing Lenses and a piece of Boat 
Absorbing Olsss with directions 

Stock #4$Sf-q 12.1$ Postpaid 

25 MM KODACHROME PROJECTINO LENS BBT 

- -Consists of Achromstlo Lons for projecting, plus 
a Condensing Lens and a piece of Heat Absorbing 
Olass with directions. 

Stock #4025-q ll.M Postpaid 

2*4” DIA. ACHROBiATIO TELESCOPE OBJEC- 
TIVE— F L 30 Inches (Mot s war surplus Item) 
The Oovt. used very few long focus Objective 
Lenses so wo had these made for you. First class 
lens suitable for Spotting Scopes. Torrostrlai Tele- 
seepes, etc Not coated. 

Steek #$l$7-q 91i.$t Peetpald 

BATTEBY COMMANDER’S PBRIBCOPB With Trl- 

K d— 6 Power Instrument Bxcellent eondlUen. 

ngth 37 1/3 Inches — dlsm. 11/3 inches. Cost 
U. 8. Oovt. approximately $170.00. 

Stock #717-q f2$.i9 P. O. B. Audubon 

Ml FORCES URSI8HT 

With Polnrislng Varlablo Density Atteohnent— 
Can bo ossd as 

Blida Vtawar, or 
take it apart and 
you can gat po- 
larising variable 
Danalty Attach- 
ment, M a n g i n 
Concave Mirror, 
Rafloctor Plata, 
Matal Ratiola, 
Window, Lamp 
Houaing, Ring 
and Baao Sight. 
Tha Polarising 
attachmantalona 
la worth many 
timaa tha prica 
of antira unit. 

Conalata of 2 Pol- 

- arising Flltara 

mounted with amall handle which rotataa one 
around the other. May ha used In Photography* 
Raaearch, Exparimanta, as Light Dimmer, ate. 

Stock #908.q $5.00 Poof paid 

Same Unit Wlthont Polartelng AtteehaMat 
Slock #916.Q $8JI0 Postpaid 

TANK PRISMS — PLAIN OR SILVERiD 

90-45-46 dag. 5%'* long, SH** wide, finely 
ground and polished 

Stock No. Item Prica 

3004-Q— Silvered Prism 

(Perfect) ' $2.00 Postpkld 

3005-Q— Plain Prism (Per- 
fect) - $2.00 Postpaid 

3100-41— Silvered Prism 

(Second) $1.00 Postpaid 

3101-4^-Pialn Prism (Sec- 
ond) $1.0$ Postpaid 

(Illustrated Book on Prisms Included FRBB) 
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MATURE 
RAMBLINCS 





Too Many Deer 

^ DEER, not so long .ago a worry to con- 
servationists liecausc of their growing 
scarcity, arc now a cause of headaches to 
wildlife administrators because of the 
very opposite condition — there arc get 
ting to be too many of them. A survey of 
the deer over-population problems in this 
country, by Prof. Aldo Leopold, Lyle K. 
Sowls and David L. Spencer of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is published in the 
March issue of the journal of Wildlife 
Management, 

There arc deer in 47 of the 48 states 
of the Union, the report states, and 30 
of these states report deer trouble of one 
kind or another. Even prairie states like 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois have spots 
where deer are too abundant for cithci 
their own good or the farmers’ comfort. 


Use the 

SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 



When 

Planninf 

your 

Garden 

this 

Year 


* Te«l 


your 

with 


mU 


SOIL 

TESKIT 


Ineludea 

Handbook 


^ ^ advising Just 

what should be planted In your type 
of soil. Tests very simple. Pull in- 
structions. 


Soil Teakll, Postpaid. 2*50 

Solonro Cat.-Price LUi (82 page) |l0 



New York Seientific Supply Co« 
28 Weal 30th St, New York 1, N. Y, 


Biggest dccr-problcm areas, however, arc 
in natural deer country: northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York and Pennsylvania, south cen- 
tral Texas and central Utah. Smaller 
deer-trouble spots dot the whole of the 
West. The only section where deer arc 
present, yet do not make trouble for 
someone, is the Southeast. 

Deer difficulties are chronic in some 
areas, but in most of them the animals 
stage, at irregular intervals, sudden 
growths in population which the three 
researchers term “irruptions^*. Largely 
freed of the regulating influences of such 
predatory animals as timber-wolves and 
pumas, and protected by both game laws 
and local sentiment, they feed and breed 
to a point where the authorities charged 
with their welfare are unable to cope 
with their numbers. 

During such an irruption, the animals 
crop their best browse-plants closer and 
closer, finally wiping them out over con- 
siderable areas. Other plants, not relished 
by deer, take their place. Finally mass 
starvation ensues, frequently triggered 
by some weather disaster such as a heavy 
glaze storm or a prolonged blizzard. This 
reduces the deer population — but in the 
hard way. 

So thoroughly has the “sparc-lhe-dccr” 
campaign of the early part of the century 
worked, that now it often works the 
wrong way. Sportsmen will not shoot 
does even when the welfare of the herd 
demands the removal of some of them. 
Indignant local sentiment has been 
known to prevent selective killing by 
wildlife administrators, even when mass 
starvation lay immediately ahead. 

'Lhc only effective education to the 
new state of affairs, the three researchers 
conclude, is to take groups of interested 
citizens to over-browsed areas where deer 
arc starving, and let them actually see 
for themselves. 

Scienct NtWB Letter, April It, J947 


ORNITHOLOGY 

Radar Waves’ Effect 
On Birds’ Direction 

► DO RADAR WAVES upset birds’ 
sense of direction.? Dr. R. B. Roberts, 
physicist with the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, is wondering. 

During the war, he was at a point on 
the Virginia coast, conducting experi- 
ments that involved the use of radar. 
A number of times, when he and his 
companions saw a well-arrayed flock of 
wild ducks flying along, they gave them 
a “squirt** of radar rays. The ducks’ 


orderly formation would break up and 
the birds would fly wildly in all direc- 
tions. 

Dr. Roberts isn’t certain that the radar 
did it, because there were other possible 
disturbing factors at work in the same 
area, such as small-calibcr gunfire mak- 
ing a lot of noise. So he would like to 
hear from anyone else who had a simi- 
lar experience with radar and flying birds. 

Science Newe Letter, April it, 1947 

HORTICULTURE 

Chemicals Can Prevent 
Cracking of Cherries 

► CRACKING of cherries after rains, 
through gorging with too much water, 
can be prevented in cither of two ways. 
Prof. W. L. Powers and W. B. Bollen 
of Oregon Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion have discovered. Inclusion of a little 
anhydrous copper sulfate in the protective 
spray with which the trees arc dusted 
will do it, and so will the application of 
about one pound of borax per tree, with 
the fertilizer. Similar good results have 
been obtained with prunes, they state, in 
reporting their results in Science (March 
28). 

Science ^/ewe Letter, April It, 1947 
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Books of the Week * 

TO SERVE YOU: To get these books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address 


Hook Dept., SciBNCB Nbws Lbttkr, 1719 N St., 

The Atomic Story — John W. Qmpbell 
297 p., illus., $^. Written with 
humor and clarity by an author who be- 
lieves that nuclear physics is a perfectly 
simple and natural thing. 

Banting's Miracle — Seale Harris — Up- 
pincott, 245 p., illus, $3. A biography 
of a great man whose life was an in- 
spiration to everyone, this tribute to the 
discoverer of insulin celebrates the twenty- 
fifth year of its use to restore diabetics 
to useful life. 

I’HK Chemical Composition Of Foods 
— R. A. McCance and E. M. Widdowson 
— Chemical Pub., 2nd ed. rev., 156 p., 
$3.75. A revised up-to-date edition of a 
British text which American nutritionists 
and dietians may find useful. 

Diseases Of The Nose And Throat — 
Charles J. Impcratori and Herman J 
Burman — LippincoU, 3rd cd , 576 p., 
illus., $12. The relation of vitamin de- 
ficiencies to mouth health and the use of 
penicillin and sulfadiazine are among new 
features in the latest edition of this text- 
book. 

The 4 Forests And The Future Of The 
South — I. F. Eldredge— Lalhrop 
Pack Forestry Pound., 65 p., illus., $1. A 
thought-provoking discussion of forest 
types in the South, their relation to in- 
dustrial advance, and the necessary con- 
tinuous application of good forestry 
measures to ensure their long-term use- 
fulness. 

The Light Metals Industry— Josephine 
Perry — Longmans, 128 p., illus, $2. An 
excellent introduction to the history, proc- 
esses of manufacture, and methods of fab- 
rication of aluminum and magnesium, this 
survey also outlines present research and 
future trends. 

Lilies For Every Occasion — Isabella Pres- 
ton — Orange-Judd, 160 p., illus., $2. 

Written for amateurs, preparation of the 
soil, planting the bulbs, and general care 
are described in detail. Its aim is to help 
gardeners grow as many species as possible 
and even to raise their own varieties from 
seed. 

Lcx;ic for the Millions — A. E. Mander 
— Philosophical Lib., 206 p., 13. Textbook 
to teach skilled thinking; with practical 
examples, it shows how to avoid vague, 
mudclled and feeble thinking, writing, or 
speaking. 

Meet the Atoms — O. R. Frisch — Wyn, 
226 p., $3. With an introduction by Lise 
Meitner, this book explains this subject 
simply. It is an explanation of the back- 
ground of experiment and discovery which 
led to the release of atomic power. 

Men and Their Motives— J. C. Flugel— 
Int, Univs. Press, 290 p., $5. Scries 
of essays on the social significance of per- 
sonal attitudes as seen from the author’s 
psychoanalytic viewpoint. 

Recent Progress in Hormone research, 
Vol. I— Gregory Piocus, ed. — Academic 
Press, 399 p.* illus., $7.50. These collected 
essays, Proce^iogs of the Laurentiao Hor- 


ashington 6, D, C. 

monc Conference, deal with neurohumoral 
relationships, chemistry and physiology of 
adrenal hormones, role of hormones in 
metabolic processes, and aspects of clinical 
endocrinology. 

Reconversion for Peace — Illinois Nat- 
ural History Survey. Div. of Registration 
and Education — Pub. by she Survey, 36 
p., paper, free. A statement of alterations 
in the state program to serve best the 
purposes of peace as well as an outline of 
research programs under way. 

Russian-English Technical and Chem- 
ical Dictionary— Ludmilla I. Callaham 
— Wiley, 794 p., $10. Containing over 80,- 
000 terms in a wide range of industries 
and professions, this book fills a long-felt 
need. 

Science Plans for Tomorrow; Our 
World of Science, Book VIII — G. S. 
Craig and John Urban— 448 p., 
illus., $1.72. Planned for elementary 
schools, this text covers The Story of the 
Stars, This Restless Earth (volcanoes), 
Understanding the Weather, Co-opera- 
tion for Better Health, Science and Amer- 
ica’s Future, and other topics written in a 
manner which challenges the imagination. 

Science Through Experiment: A Gen- 
eral Science Workbook — Charles H. Lake, 
Louis E. Welton, and James C. Adell — 
Silver, 264 p., illus., $1.24. Divided into 
25 units, this text for junior or senior 
high schools applies learning by doing to 
general science. 

A Survey of Humanistic Work in 
Progress on the Pacific Coast — Hugh 
G, Dick — Am. Council of Learned Socs., 
Bulletin 39, 100 p., paper, 25 cents. For 
this survey, the humanities include stud- 
ies in language, literature, history, and 
philosophy, and in art, music and anthro- 
pology viewed historically; textbooks, dis- 
sertations and short essays are excluded. 

The Technology of Adhesives — John 
Delmonte — Remhold, 516 p., $8. Because 
of the growing interest in the structural 
applications of plastics and composite lam- 
inated structures, this discussion of devel- 
opments in adhesives is particularly timely. 

The Unconquered Plague; A Popular 
Story of Gonorrhea — Harry V. ain — Int. 
Umvs. Press, 119 p., paper, $1.50. This 
frank discussion of an age-old plague em- 
phasizes the fact that with present day 
advances in new drug therapy and an en- 
lightened public health program this 
crippler of mankind may be eliminated. 
Writing Scientific Papers and Reports 
— W. Paul Jones— rw. C. Brown, 125 p . 
paper, $2.50. This clear discussion of how 
to present information, although written 
for engineering students, will be of value 
to any student who writes reports. 

You AND the United Nations — Lois 
Fisher — Childrens Press, 40 p., illus., pa- 
per, 60 cents. Cartoons argue the idea and 
'necessity of peaceful coojxration in "one 
wprld”; however, a few sensible explana- 
tions are included. Written for teenagers. 

Seienee News Letter, April ii, S»IT 



ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 

ADVANCE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

E deem it a privilege to on- 
nounce the publication of the 
firit new work in olmoit ten years by 
Profeiior Alfred North Whitehead, 
entitled 

ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

The twentieth century has pro- 
duced few men whose ochlevements 
in the fields of mathematics and 
philosophy can surpass those of 
Alfred North Whitehead. His is not 
o mere technical excellence. It Is a 
competence which, on occasion, ii 
adorned by on unexcelled brilliance 
of vivid expression. The profound 
humility of the truly wise dignifies 
hit utterances. A sparkling, some- 
what ironic, humor shines through 
his discourse. 

ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOS- 
OPHY will be published on April 
29th. Due to present conditions, the 
edition will be necessarily limited. 
Your bookseller will take your order 
now for a copy to be delivered on 
publication. You may order, if you 
wish, directly from the publishers by 
tending your remittance of $4.75 
to the 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

Publishers 

IS l«tt 40th SirMi, D«pl. 95 
N«w York IS, N. Y. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want more information on the new ihinge deeeribed here, send a three-eent stamp to SCIEN(^K NEWS LETTER, i719 N St„ Woehington i, 
D. C„ and aek for Gadget Bulletin 857. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without epeeial request each week, remit $1.50 for one year^e eubeeriptton. 


^ PERFUME dispenser places a delicate 
line of fragrance on the s\in or clothing 
with a ball point similar to that used in 
new fountain pens. This ball is at one 
end of a cartridge-shaped container, and 
in use its revolving inner surface comes 
in contact with a perfume jelly. 

Science Newe Letter, Ap^ii It, UH7 

^ BUILT-IN home radio and sound 
system consists of four major parts' a 
portable tuner, an amplifier, a record 
player and one or more speakers. The 
small tuner, plugged into outlets in any 
room wired for it, is all that is visible 
because all other units are concealed in 
the walls or in other suitable places. 

Science Newe Letter, April 12 , 19S7 

e POWDER to mix with any paste 
wax, to make polishing easy, is a chemi- 
cal preparation that glazes and hardens 
the wax quickly. The wax is applied as 
usual and then, while still moist, is sprin- 
kled with the powder and rubbed to a 
finish with only a few light strokes. 

Science Newe Letter, April It, IH7 

HANDBAG, that loo\s til(e an arch- 
er* s target, is made of concentric circles 
of coiled colored plastic. The colors, 
made in the plastic, can be refreshed ^fg/h 



of a full-sized airplane engine weighing 
219 pounds that develops 85 horsepower. 
With tests now completed, this six-inch 
midget will be available next year. 

Scitnee Newg Letter, April It, 1947 

@ FIBER GLASS bodies on three- 
wheeled electric runabouts, suitable for 
use in factories or at pleasure resorts, are 
molded in one piece, the material used 
being layers of fine glass fiber bonded 
together with a resin. These bodies are 
light in weight, strong, durable, and can 
withstand bumping. 

Science Newe Letter, April it, 1947 

^ NEOPRENE soles for sport shoes are 
claimed to be superior to natural crepe 
rubber soles. They wear longer, have 
little tendency to spread, and are highly 
resistant to oils, gasoline and heat. 

Science Newe Letter, April It, 1947 


a damp cloth, A zipper, shown in the 
picture, opens almost half-way round the 
circle. 

Science Newe Letter, April It, 1947 

@ BABY ENGINE for model airplanes 
weighs 22 ounces and develops one-half 
horsepower. It is an exact scaled model 


Don^t Delay 

getting that DOW book you want 
to read. Science News Letter will 
gladly obtain for you any American book 
in print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if price 
unknown, change to be returned) and 


Question Box 


AGRICULTURE 

How has DDT increased the income of 
dairies? p. 230. 

What is the arestest weapon for destroyina 
mosquitoes, flies and lice? p. 230. 

ANATOMY 

What causes baldness? p. 228. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Of what are the Chinese pyramids of the 
Shensi region made? p. 288. 

ASTRONOMY 

Where was a new comet discovered? p. 836. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

How was protein synthesis carried out in 
the laboratory? p. 281. 

Ptetores: United Staiee Steel Corporation, 
Whore published eourom ( 


ENGINEERING 

What are the two requirements coal must 
meet to keep top place as a fuel? p. 234. 

MEDICINE 

How do cancer colls travel? p. 282. 

How has fertility been restored to female 
mice? p. 229. 

What can be used for shots in the arm 
besides needles? p. 229. 

Why are people alcoholic? p. 22B. 

MINING 

What are tha two greatest causes of deaths 
in mints? p. 227 . 

What is the best preventive of explosions 
in mines from coal dust? p. 227. 

WILDLIFE 

What makes deer a problem? p, 288. 

» P- 9$T; V. 8. Armp Air Foreee, p. 981. 
are nooi they are oitod. 


we will pay postage in the United States. 
For each free publication desired, send 
10c to cover handling. Address: 

Book Department 
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1719 N Sc., N. W. Washlnglea 6, D. C 
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Mysterious Explosive 

Ammonium nitrate, so harmless that it can be ham- 
mered, and so incombustible that it does not burn, can 
explode to burn city. 


► CHEMICAL mystery, unsolved after 
decades of investigation, is why ammo- 
nium nitrate explodes violently as it did 
in the ship at Texas City, yet won’t 
explode when hafljuncred or penetrated 
with high power rifle bullets. 

The chemical villain in the Texas dis- 
aster is a harmless-looking white salt. 
It is not even classed as an explosive. It 
is usually safe to handle. A hundred mil- 
lion pounds are manufactured each year 
for fertilizer or explosives use. 

Only infrequently does ammonium 
nitrate go off with great violence, as it 
did at Texas City and as it did at Oppau, 
Germany, in 1926. 

As a leading explosive expert put it; 
“When ammonium nitrate explodes, it 
is always mysterious.” 

Always Mysterious 

Often slightly wet from moisture it has 
drawn from the air, the white crystals 
cake like table salt on a humid summer 
day. The caked masses often become so 
hard that workmen use iron picks and 
shovels to break them up. They pound 
the lumps with hammers. As a demon- 
stration of the chemical’s safety, they 
have even shot high-po^jvered rifle bul- 
lets into a mass of the salt. Very special 
kinds of detonators are required to set 
off blasting powder made of ammonium 
nitrate, and no amount of shock is known 
to have caused the pure salt, uncontami- 
nated with any other material, to explode. 

Neither will ammonium nitrate burn. 
This is expected from chemical theory, 
for burning is, in general, combination 
with oxygen and the salt already con- 
tains a considerable quantity of that ele- 
ment. Even when heated to the ordinary 
degree in chemical processes it will take 
up no more. 

It is another story, however, when the 
ammonium nitrate is contaminated with 
burnable material. Organic matter, chips 
of wood from packing l)oxes, fuel and 
lubricating oil dripping from carelessly 
closed containers, any of the combustible 
waste and dust constantly underfoot, 
mixed with the harmless-looking salt, 
make a mixture where conditions arc 
just right for a Are. 


Organic material is made largely of 
carbon, often combined with hydrogen 
into forms which need to be heated only 
slightly to catch fire and burn in the 
e^ygen of the air. We arc so used to the 
fact of fire that we seldom think of the 
dangerous flammability of common ma- 
terials. 

Ammonium nitrate is, in comparison 
with most materials, not flammable by 
combining with the oxygen of the air. 
But when mixed with material that is 
flammable it helps combustion by giving 
up its own oxygen to help the lire along. 

Exactly what happens when ammo- 
nium is heated to a high temperature is 
still unknown, for when it “lets go“ the 
whole mass explodes and there are sel- 
dom any survivors to report what hap- 
pened. By violent rearrangement of the 
molecules, huge stores of energy are let 
loose in an instant. Flame and hot gases 
spread destruction to other burnable 
materials, and a holocaust like that in 
1 exas City is the result. 

Compared to War 

It is natural to compare the destruc- 
tion to war damages, for essentially the 
same chemistry is involved. The ammo- 
nium nitrate which blew up the French 
ship Grand Camp was probably salvaged 
from war-time ammunition. For mili- 
tary use, the hazards of explosive mate- 
rial have been purposely increased. The 
energy-giving salt has been mixed 
with unstable chemicals to make explo- 
sives still more dangerous. 

A question often asked is, “How docs 
this explosion compare with that of the 
atom bomb?” 

To the explosives chemist, who meas- 
ures time in much shorter units than 
anyone else, the two types of explosion 
are very different. The huge vertical 
wall of blast pressure that moved out 
from Bikini was quite unlike the slower- 
moving wave set off by those types of 
ammonium nitrate explosives which 
have been thoroughly studied. Fre- 
quently used in coal mines for its effect 
Sn “heaving” rather than shattering 
coal, ammonium nitrate, making up as 
much as 95% of some blasting powder. 


• I 

is considered slow and safe, as explosives 

go. 

For the future, explosives experts feel 
that no additional regulations are nec- 
essary, so far as pure ammonium nitrate 
uncontaminated with organic material is 
concerned. Stock of ammunition being 
reworked for agricultural use must al- 
ways present more hazard than the 
newly formed chemical which has never 
been mixed with explosive material. 
Care in handling the salt will always 
be needed because, as one chemist pul 
it, “wood that has been soaked in am- 
monium nitrate burns very nicely.” 

SrxBnce News Letter, AprU HI, 19^7 

BACTBmOLOOy 

Bacteria Corrode Concrete 
By Producing Sulfur-Acids 

^ BACTERIA that corrode .solid con- 
crete with sulfur-containing acids pro- 
duced by their .secretions have been dis- 
covered by Dr. C. D. Parker of the 
research laboratories of the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works, Aus- 
tralia. He has named the new species 
Thiobacillus comretivorus, which trans- 
altes as “sulfur-bacillus that cats con- 
crete.” It makes a good deal of trouble in 
concrete sewer pij^es. 

Actually, the bacteria do not literally 
cat the concrete; they feed on the com- 
plex mixture of decaying materials in 
the sewage, as do many other kinds of 
microorganisms. Sewage contains pro- 
teins and related compounds; break- 
down of these yields sulfur compounds 
of varying degrees of complexity. It is 
on these sulfur compounds that some of 
the bacteria feed, for which reason they 
have appropriately been named thiobac- 
tcria or sulfur-bacteria. 

One thing puzzled Dr. Parker at first: 
his concrete-eaters require a rather highly 
acid medium in which to live, and the 
surface of fresh concrete is quite defi- 
#nitcly alkaline. He discovered upon fur- 
ther investigation that the way was pre- 
pared by other bacteria, operating in two 
stages. First came a group of mixed bac- 
teria that could tolerate the concrete’s 
alkalinity, then one already-known spe- 
cies, Thiobacillus thioparus, which could 
tolerate some alkalinity and also live 
under increasingly acid conditions. 
Finally, the newfound concrete-eaters 
took over at a higher degree of acidity, 
increasing it to a point where the acids 
are able to corrode the concrete. 

Dr. Parker has reported his discovery 
to Nature (March 29). 

Science Newe Letter, AprU i$, 19^7 
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MBDICINI 

Penicillin Prevents Syphilis 


cases in which the doctors were able to 
learn the date of exposure and germ 
invasion and the date of the first symp- 
toms. 


Mold chemical acts as a prophylactic agent against 
germs before the disease develops when injected in rab- 
bits. More research is necessary before success is sure. 

► PENICILLIN may be the long- to the clinic. The contacts wanted arc 


sought “magic bullet” which not only 
cures syphilis but prevents the disease. 
It works in rabbits and probably will 
work in man. 

Discovery that penicillin may become 
a prophylactic against syphilis was made 
by Drs. Harry Eagle, Harold J. Magnu- 
son and Ralph Fleischman of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

One or two tiny doses of the yellow 
mold chemical, injected within a few 
days after exjxxsure to syphilis, would 
prevent the disease from developing it 
humans respond as the rabbits in Dr. 
Eagle’s laboratory at Johns Hopkins 
have. 

Germs Checked 

'I'he germs of syphilis, called spiro- 
chetes, are stopped by the penicillin 
alter they have invaded (he body but 
Ixfore even the first sore of the disease 
has developed. 

Whether penicillin will prevent syph- 


ihc men and women, boys and girls 
who were exposed to the disease by the 
patients, not the ones from whom the 
patients got the disease. These contacts 
who probably have caught the germs but 
have not yet developed the disease will 
be given the prophylactic doses of pen- 
icillin. But it will take a dong time to 
find and treat enough of them so that 
the results will be conclusive. 

Many Needed 

It will be necessary for large numbers 
because, for one thing, not every con- 
tact would necessarily get syphilis. 
There is no way of knowing which ones 
would get the disease until the first sore 
appears. The most sensitive tests for 
syphilis now available do not give posi- 
tive results until a week or 10 days 
after the primary sore ap|xars. The time 
between tbe invasion of the germs and 
the development of the disease, called 
the incubation period, is 21 days. This 
period has been set from histones of 


Studying the effects of various doses 
of [Knicillin given to rabbits during this 
incubation period led to the discovery 
of the prophylactic action of the mold 
chemical. The rabbits were given a 
definite number of syphilis spirochetes. 
Then different-sized doses of penicillin 
were given at different times after the 
germs. From these studies Dr. Eagle and 
associates found that the amount of 
penicillin needed to cure syphilis is re- 
lated to the number of organisms invad- 
ing the body and the time after the 
invasion the jxnicillin is given. I’he 
greater the numlicr of organisms, the 
more penicillin is needed. Details of these 
studies arc rejKirtcd in the Journal of 
Exepn mental Medicine and were dis- 
cussed at the conference on venereal dis- 
eases held at U. S. Public Health 
Service headquarters in Washington. 

A military application of the discov- 
ery, if human trials prove succc.ssful, is 
one scientists arc already speculating on. 
Soldiers likely to be exposed to syphilis 
could be given prophylactic doses of 
|x*nicillin as they returned from leave.s, 
as they were given sulfathiazolc to 
check gonorrhea on returns from leaves 
during the war. 

Science Newg Letter, April g6, 19^7 


ilis from developing in people who 
become infected with its germs will not 
l>e known for at least two years. Doctors 
could have the answer in three or four 
months if it were not tor the prudish, 
hush-hush attitude many people still 
have about this disease which attacks a 
quarter of a million Americans every 
year. 

To get the answer quickly, it would 
be necessary to shoot living syphilis 
germs into human bodies, as they were 
injected into the rabbits. 'Ehen half the 
human rabbits would be given penicil- 
lin. The other half would not. If none 
of the first group got syphilis, and most 
of the second group did, it would prove 
that the penicillin prophylactic treatment 
had been successful. Those who goi 
syphilis could later be cured by regu- 
lar eight-day penicillin treatment now 
used for syphilis. 

Stopped by prudery from making this 
quick, critical test, Dr. Eagle is already 



planning for the two- to three-year test. 

This will be made by trying to reach PENGUINS ON ICE — Formally dressed and curiously staring, these birds 
contacts of syphilis patients who come are making tracks on Pack Ice in Antarctica^ 
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AIRONAUTICAL BNaiNnUUNO 

Ram-Jet For More Speed 

A new engine so light that one man can lift it is 
predicted to make planes beat the sun as they cross the 


horizon. Ram*jet is of simple 

See Front Cover 

► A RAM-JET airplane that will beat 
the sun by traveling double the speed 
o£ sound, taking only 15 minutes to go 
from New York to Pittsburgh, was pre- 
dicted by Dr. F. W. Schumacher, asso- 
ciate director of Esso Laboratories. 

The pilot would be able to see the 
sun set in New York, rise over the 
horizon and then set again in Pittsburgh. 

Flying in the stratosphere, the ram- 
jet motor will require only a tenth of 
the fuel needed just above sea-level. This 
aircraft propulsion unit was proved prac- 
tical by the Navy’s Bumblebee super- 
sonic anti-aircraft weapon designed to 
counter Japanese suicide planes. 

Much simpler in construction than 
conventional reciprocating engines, the 
ram-jet in its 1,400 miles per hour form 
develops orie horsepower for each half 
ounce in weight compared with about 
a pound for ordinary engines. A ram- 
jet developing 2,000 horsepower will be 
so light that one man can lift it. 

Flame shoots from ram-jet shown on 
the cover of this Science News Letter. 
About SIX inches in diameter, one jet 
releases heat equivalent to that of 300 
domestic oil burners. 

New fuels are being research-made 
for ram-jet use, and military develop- 


construction. 

ments underway promise superspeedy 
mail, express and passenger transport for 
the future. 

Refrigerated as well as pressurized 
cabins will be needed. Without cooling, 
passengers would be heated to 300 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at 1,400 miles per hour 
speeds, while the thermometer would 
rise to 650 degrees at 2,000 miles per 
hour. 

Before ram-jet power plants arc used, 
there will be commercial use of a com- 
bination of propeller and jet propulsion 
powered by gas turbine engines. 

Three to ten years or longer will be 
needed to apply turbine power to com- 
mercial flying, depending upon the 
amount of research expended, in the 
opinion of Dr. Philctus H. Holt, Esso’s 
assistant research director. Gas turbine 
and jet are combined now on the fa- 
mous P-80 fighter planes. 

Long flights of 3,000 miles will take 
six to seven hours instead of 12 to 14 
hours as at present, Dr. Holt predicted. 

Fuels of the future are being devel- 
oped at the Standard Oil Company labo- 
ratories in Bay way, N. J., shown re- 
cently for the first time since the war. 
W ith airplane flying at great stratosphere 
heights, fuels must have a low freezing 
point to keep flowing at the intense 
cold there. 

Science Newe Letter, April ge, J917 


MDICINI 

Preventing Smallpox 


► ONE case of smallpox in New York 
is costing approximately 1 1,000, 000. 

Chief items on this huge medical bill 
are the vaccinations for about half a 
million persons and the health detection 
work necessary in tracking down per- 
sons who might have caught the disease 
from the first case and be spreading the 
germs further. 

Mayor William O’Dwycr of New 
York City estimates the cost of an emer- 
gency program of free vaccinations at 
$100,000. But the mayor has urged that 
all the millions of residents of the city 
be vaccinated. Health authorities believe 


thousands will be vaccinated by their 
own physicians and the total cost of the 
campaign will be nearer $1,000,000. 

This money is being spent to protect 
New York residents and millions of 
other people throughout the nation. But 
in one sense, it is a waste of money, 
because smallpox is a preventable dis- 
ease. 

The million-dollar case was brought 
into the city from outside the country. 
Many persons were exposed to the germs 
before it was known that the first pa- 
tient had smallpox. Some of them caught 
the disease and others may have caught. 


it from them. 

Three victims have died of smallpox, 
and New York’s all-out war on the dis- 
ease which can be prevented will be an 
expensive fight. 

Smallpox can be prevented by cor- 
rectly done vaccination. Yet there are 
many persons in the United States who 
have never been vaccinated, and many 
more unvaccinated in other countries, 
even though doctors and health author- 
ities the world over know that vaccina- 
tion protects against smallpox. The pro- 
tection does not always last a lifetime, 
so authorities advise revaccination after 
five years, particularly for those likely to 
be exposed to the disease. 

Science Newe Letter, April t6, 19AT 
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CHIMtStlY 

Bomb Products Are Known 

Chemists have determined what the products of the 
fission of on atomic bomb ore. Element 61 is yet to be 
named. Other research is reported. 


Highlights of the annual American 
Chemical Society meeting, held last weel( 
in Atlantic City, N. /., are presented in 
this issue. 

► JUST WHAT happens when an 
atomic bomb fissions and what chemical 
elements are formed in the big smash-up 
or uranium 235 atoms are now known. 

The American Chemical StKicty meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., was told by 
Dr. Aristid V. Grossc, now of the 
Houdry Process Corp,, that 34 different 
elements have been detected among the 
fission products of the kind of uranium 
that can be made into a bomb. 

Four elements, neodymium, barium, 
zirconium and molybdenum, account 
for nearly half of the- weight of the 
uranium split asunder with great re- 
lease of atomic energy. More than 10% 
of the weight reappears after the fission 
in each of these elements. 

Two elements that do not occur nat- 
urally, because they arc radioactive and 
thus destroy themselves, are produced 
in substantial amounts in uranium fis- 
sion. These arc clement 43, recently 
named technetium, and element 61, as 
yet unnamed. 


For each hundred pounds of uranium 
235 fissioned, 2.6 pounds of technetium 
and 4 pounds of clement 61 arc pro- 
duced. 

This means that at Bikini, where two 
bombs were exploded, several pounds of 
each of these hitherto non-existent ele- 
ments were manufactured and let loose 
in the world. 

The chemists determined the amounts 
of elements formed by measuring the 
results of controlled fission or produc- 
tion of atomic energy in the large struc- 
ture, called an atomic pile, in which 
.slowly moving neutrons (electrically 
neutral atomic particles) cause the split- 
ting of the uranium atoms in a con- 
trolled manner. The results .should, 
however, apply in essential features to 
fast neutron fission such as occurs in the 
atomic bomb, whether it is made of 
uranium or plutonium. 

Science Newe Letter, April t8, 1847 

Element 61 Naming Delayed 

Christening of element 61 was ex- 
pected to take place at this meeting but 
has been delayed probably until the fall 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The discoverers of the element, 


who worked together on the Manhattan 
atomic bomb project, arc not yet ready 
to decide on the name since some of the 
information they wished to announce at 
the same time is still being kept secret. 

Scienee Newe Letter, April 86, 1947 

Radioactive Chlorine 

Chlorine, one of the elements in com- 
mon salt, can be made so radioactive by 
exposure to neutrons in the atomic pile 
that one radioactive form of it will keep 
on giving off radiation for more than 
a million years. Dr. Ralph T. Overman, 
of the Monsanto-operated Clinton Labo- 
ratories at Oak Ridge, Tenn., reported 
on four activities produced by very long 
neutron irradiations of various chlorine 
compounds in the Clinton Laboratories 
chain-reacting pile. 

Since Bikini bombs bombarded the 
salty sea water with neutrons, this means 
that some of the radioactive chlorine 
produced has a half-life of a million 
years and the effects of the Bikini bomb- 
ings will be felt in this way for longer 
than a million years. 

Science Newe Letter, AprU 86, 1947 

Steel Wastes Combined 

Once in a while marriage of a pair 
of wastrels results in the reform of both 
of them. Something of this sort may be 
realized in the chemical world by the 
combination of two troublesome waste- 
products of the steel industry, coke oven 
ammonia and spent pickle liquor, pro- 
posed by Dr. Richard D. Hoak of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh. 

Pickle liquor is a sulfuric acid solu- 
tion used to remove oxide scale from 
new steel. At the end, it still contains 
some uncombined acid, together with 
a quantity of mixed iron compounds. 
Dr. Hoak’s suggestion is to run the 
ammonia into the spent pickle liquor, 
producing ammonium sulfate, which is 
valuable in both agriculture and indus- 
try. The iron residues he would put 
back into the blast furnace, for re-extrac- 
tion. 

Science Newe Letter, AprU 88, 1847 

Oleomargarine Good Food 

The perennial dispute over oleomar- 
garine came in for another round of 
discussion in a paper by Dr. Paul 
Oyorgy of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia school of medicine. He pointed out 
that in feeding experiments laboratory 
rats throve just as well on skim milk 



NAVY TRANSPORT—This helicopter, recently unvoted by the Navy, was 
designed during the war for rescue work. It can travel 100 miles an hour and 
carry a crew of two plus eight passengers. 
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with added soybean oil as they did 
when the supplementary fat was butter. 

“In the light of these and similar 
observations,” he declared, “generali2xd 

CHBMI8TRY 

Usefulness of 

► ADSORPTION, the less-known phys- 
siral twin of absorption, may become a 
more familiar word in everyday English 
because it is finding an increasingly im- 
l>ortant role in chemical industry. At 
the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Atlantic City recently, Drs. 
Alfred E. Hirschler and Senta Amon 
of the Sun Oil Company told how 
adsorption is used in purifying high- 
grade petroleum products. 

As everyone knows, a liquid is ab- 
sorbed into a porous object, like a sponge 
or a blotter, by being drawn into its 
fine cracks and fissures. A liquid or a 
gas is adsorbed, not into a solid, but 
simply onto it. Its molecules cling to 
those of the solid surface with an almost 
unbreakable attraction; it is the ‘‘stickin’- 
est way of sticking”. The adsorptive 
force can be broken by various means; 
one of the simplest is by heating. 

In purifying high-grade hydrocarbons, 
the mixture containing them is contacted 
with a finely divided substance that 
presents a maximum amount of surface 
per cubic inch, like carbon or silica gel. 
Certain kinds of molecules are adsorbed; 
others arc not, and can be drawn off 
Then the adsorbed molecules can 
freed, without so many strangers in 
their company. 

Scisnee N€W» Letter, AprU $6, 19^7 

Calcium Carbonate in Paint 

Girls singing the old opera favorite, 
“I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” 
may now mean nothing more than that 
the rooms of their family dwelling- 
places have been properly painted. For 
the chemical substance that in polished 
slabs is marble, calcium carbonate, is 
useful in microscopically divided form 
as a paint extender, Dr. H. W. Sicsholtz 
of the Witco Chemical Company, told 
the meeting. 

Instead of grinding up marble or 
limestone to get for this purpose, cal- 
cium carbonate is made by chemical 
precipitation. This makes the particles 
exceedingly small — a hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch or less. The smaller 


discrimination against vegetable fats, 
including margarine and ‘filled* milks, 
does not appear to be justified.” 

Science News Letter, April 96, 1917 

Adsorption 

the particles the better they will spread 
in paint, and the better they will reflect 
light from the finished surface. 

Science Newe Letter, Apr'l 20, 947 

CllBMUTRY 

More Sulfur Grows Bacteria 
To “De-Smell" River Water 

► SO MANY rubber manufacturing 
plants were dumping their wastes into 
the Ohio river during the war that it 
created a serious problem for cities 
down-stream that had to take their 
drinking water out of it. Plainly stated, 
it stank, and indignant citizens de- 
manded that something he done about 
it. What Dr. Herbert Fleischmann, of 
the Covington, Ky., filtration plant did 
was dump powdered sulfur into the 
storage basins. This encouraged the 
growth of bacteria that feed on sulfur, 
and while they ate up his gifts of free 
sulfur they also devoured the smelly, 
sulfur-containing wastes that were mak- 
ing the trouble. 

Science Newa Letter, April 26, 1947 

rilKMlHTKY 

Too Little Soap Means 
Work in Washing Clothes 

► TOO LITTLE soap used in the laiin- 
dry means more work in getting the 
clothes clean, Osborne C. Bacon and J. 
Edward Smith, of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Sc Co., told the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Using a miniature washing machine 
that measures the soap and the amount 
of power used, the scientists found that 
up to a certain point higher concentra- 
tion of the soap lessened the time and 
force needed to wash the clothes satis- 
factorily. 

Cutting the concentration of soap in 
half doubles the amount of work needed 
to get the same result. For a 20-minutc 
washing period, if only half the proper 
apiount of detergent is used, twice as 
much work is required to remove the 
same amount of soil.' 


“Soap docs not remove dirt in a wash- 
ing machine,” Mr. Bacon stated. “It is 
the work, not the soap, which actually 
removes the dirt. The soap has done all 
Its cleaning work before the machine 
starts, for the soap loosens the dirt and 
the mechanical action of the washer 
takes the dirt off, then the soap prevents 
the dirt from going back onto the cloth. 
This action ot soap makes the clothes 
white. Where there is insufficient soap 
in suspension for this preventive action, 
the clothes usually turn out gray. 

“Mechanical action and soap arc in- 
dependent. They do their work alone, 
not together, although both are needed 
for clean clothes.” Beyond a certain con- 
centration, the addition of more soap 
docs not remove any more dirt, or speed 
up the cleansing operation.” 

Science Newa Letter, April 90, 1947 
POOD CHEMISTRY 

Mild Cooking Improves 
Chicks’ Soy Bean Food 

► YOUNC; CHICKENS and turkeys 
may come to market sooner as the re- 
sult of being fed soy beans, agricultural 
and food chemists learned at the open- 
ing session of the American Chemical 
Society meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mild cooking improves soy beans as 
food for young chickens, Dr. Rol>crt 
John Evans of the division of chemistry 
and Dr. James Mcfiinnis of the division 
of poultry husbandry, both of the Wash- 
ington Agricultural E\|x:riment Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash., reported. How- 
ever, longer cooking under greater pres- 
sure makes the soy preparation less val- 
uable as a source of protein for the 
growing chicks. 

The chemists added known proteins 
to the feed of the chicks getting the 
overcooked meal, until they learned 
which ones gave as good growth diets as 
soy meal that had had less cooking. 
They also digested the feeds in test- 
tubes. From these tests they learned 
that long pressure cooking destroys 30% 
of the lysine in the soy preparation, and 
40% of the cystine, but leaves the 
methionine unharmed. All three arc nec- 
essary for good growth of the poultry. 

Further data to show that short cook- 
ing and low pressure is the best method 
for preparing soy bean diets comes from 
Drs. J. C. Fritz, E. H. Kramke and 
C. A. Reed of the Borden Co., whose 
tests with young turkeys show that more 
methionine makes them grow faster. 

Seienee Newe Letter, April 96, 1947 
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CHEMISTRY 

Man and Rat Are Proved 
To Be Vitamin Factories 

► A MAN and a rat can do something 
that microorganisms cannot, except in 
one case. A microscopic creature nameil 
< \cetobactcr suhoxydans is the sole mem- 
ber of his kind to be able to turn pan- 
tot henyl alcohol into the B complex 
vitamin pantothenic acid. 

Rut man and his experimental oppo- 
site number, the laboratory rat, can do 
It with ease, according to Dr. Saul 11. 
Rubin, director of the nutrition labora- 
tories of Hofiman-La Roche, Nutley, N. 
J. He reported his joint researches with 
Dr. f. M. ('ooperman. Miss M. K. Moore, 
L. Drekter and J. Scheiner, before the 
American Chemical Society’s division of 
agricultural and food chemistry. 

Dr. Rubin stated that pantothenyl 
alcohol, which is more stable and satis- 
lactory than the acid to use in phar- 
maceutical preparations, is changed in 
the body of a mammal to the acid form 
which the body needs, with full vitamin 
activity. This allows the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer to put the vitamin-form- 
ing alcohol into his preparation, where 
It will stay unchanged until the patient 
swallows it and makes his own panto- 
thenic acid out of it on th*c spot in the 
place where it is needed. 

Science Newe Letter, Avril tO, 19^7 

BACTERIOI.WJY 

Virus Murders Germ 
By Stealing Phosphorus 

► THE CHEMISTRY of death in a 
bacterium attacked by a much smaller 
virus particle was dcscril>ed to the 
American Chemical Society meeting in 
Atlantic Cily, N. I., by Dr. Seymour 
S. Cohen of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania school of medicine. Essentially, it 
IS a theft of phosphorus. 

The virus particle, which is tadpole- 
shaped, has in its make-up a phosphorus- 
containing compound, nucleic acid. The 
bacterium has two kinds of nucleic acid, 
tliffcrcnt from the one in the virus, as 
well as other phosphorus-containing sub- 
stances. In a virus-infected microbe, the 
processes by which it normally made 
use of phosphorus it obtained from its 
environment were all shunted to the pro- 
duction of the kind of nucleic acid the 
virus wanted. The bacterium could not 
grow, and eventually died. 

This might all be very comforting to 


observe in a germ; but Dr. Cohen re- 
minded his hearers that essentially the 
same process happens to our own cells 
when they are invaded by the viruses 
of such diseases as smallpox, yellow 
fever and poliomyelitis. 

Science Newe Letter, April te, I9't7 

f'HKMlHTkY 

Germ-Killer in Garlic 
Produced Synthetically 

► A PENICILLIN-LIKE Rcrm-killing 
substance known to l>c present in garlic 
can now be produced synthetically. Dr. 
L. D. Small of the Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute announced at the meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Several entirely 
new compounds chemically related to it 
have also been made; these control dis- 
ease germs that resist other antibiotic 
drugs. 

Science Newe Letter, April 2(t, i9U7 

PHYHICa 

Whirling in Simple Tube 
Separates Hot and Cold Air 

^ HOT AIR from one end and cold air 
from the other come from a H inch- 
long tube into which compressed air is 
fed. There is no special heating or 
cooling eciuipmcnt. 

It is an improved piece of laboratory 
apparatus, developed by a Wcstinghousc 


scientist from a German invention. The 
device achieves a long-cherished dream 
of scientists: to separate the elements 
of heat and cold that are present in every 
gas. It may never be applicable com- 
mercially in the refrigeration or heating 
Held, but it has definite applications in 
the science laboratory. 

In the device, compressed air enters 
into a nozzle at the right end of the 
tube where it strikes a steel spiral that 
converts it into a whirlpool of rapidly 
spinning gases. The air in the center of 
the whirlpool becomes cold almost in- 
stantly, while that toward the outside 
becomes hot. The cold air is drawn off 
through a small opening at the right end 
of the tube, and the warm air through a 
similar opening at the other end. The 
device has no moving parts, and is inex- 
pensive to construct. 

The Cfcrman inventor, R. Hilsch, 
claims that in his device he produced 
one jet of air as hot as 154 degrees 
Fahrenheit and another as cold as 10 
degrees Fahrenheit. He predicted a pos- 
sibility of obtaining air at over 400 de- 
grees hot and also air whose tempera- 
ture would be 50 degrees below zero. 
The instrument, made by (laylord W. 
Penney, docs not deliver air of widely 
separated tcm{)eraturcs, but the tube is 
of large diameter so that measuring 
instruments can be placed inside to 
study what is happening in the whirl- 
jH>ol. 

Science Newa Letter, Apnl t6, 19^7 



HdT-COLD PIPE— This tube separates hot and cold air. Compressed air 
is whirled by a steel spiral to make the differeme in temperature. 
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MBDIQNI 

Food Allorgiet Causo Skin 
To Brook Out with Eczomo 

► FCX>D ALLERGY appears to be the 
cause of most cases of eczema of the 
hands. 

This is indicated in a new study by 
Dr. Albert H. Rowe, University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School. 

In 80 cases of eczema of the hands, 
Dr. Rowe cleared up the condition by 
removing the guilty foods from the pa- 
tient’s diet. To prove his point he had 
the patient eat these same foods again. 
A new outbreak of eczema followed. 

This does not eliminate other causes 
of eczema, such as inhalation of pollen 
and dust or the irritants contacted in 
various occupations, but it places a new 
importance on the role of food allergy. 

The physician’s treatment, consisting 
of a diet eliminating the allergenic foods 
but protecting nutrition and weight, usu- 
ally began to show results in about two 
weeks, the period in which the guilty 
foods are eliminated from the body. 

The skin usually became normal. 
Redness, itching and scaling remained 
in some cases, usually because of breaks 
in the diet, impossibility of eliminating 
all allergenic foods, or secondary reac- 
tions pr^uced by soap, water, heat, sun, 
wind or chemicals. 

Irritations of the skin of the hands, 
such as contact with industrial irritants 
or household chores, including cooking 
and washing, were found by the physician 
in some cases to trigger the food allergy 
into eczema. 

This is illustrated by the fact that 
80% of Dr. Rowe’s food-sensitive pa- 
tients were women. Most housewives 
were able to resume their chores without 
ill effect after the primary cause of the 
condition had been removed, however. 

Seimtes LOUr, AprU $$, 1$X7 

MVlClNa 

Smallpox Vaccino at Poak 
With Yoar’s Supply Roody 

^ RIGHT NOW is the dme of year 
when the nation’s supply of smallpox 
vaccine is at its peak, with practically a 
year’s supply on hand. So you can get 
vaccinated, and probably should, even 
though health authorities do not expect 
any epidemic to follow the 13 cases and 
three deaths that occurred in New York 
City and environs. 

The shortage which slowed New York 


City’s vaccination program and may 
slow similar programs in other cities is 
due, apparently, to a run in the tubed 
vaccine. This is the form in which it is 
dispensed for use. Each almost needle- 
thin glass capillary tube contains one 
dose of vaccine. Ordinarily manufac- 
turers might have half a million tubes 
ready to dispense, with the rest of their 
vaccine supply on hand in the ’’pulped” 
form. 

Vaccine manufacturers ordinarily bring 
production to a halt at this season be- 
cause the virus from which it is made 
does better in the cool weather. 

It takes a month or six weeks to pro- 
duce a batch of vaccine, starting from 
scratch with the calves. 

Science N^wa Lattar, April id, 19i7 

CHBMUTRY 

Porous, Granular Compounds 
Can Carry Soil Fumigants 

► EXPLODED MICA, coarse sawdust 
and other granular, porous substances 
are used as carriers for soil fumigants 
like the chlorides of ethylene, propylene, 
etc., which have been found effective for 
the control of borers and o^her soil- 
dwelling pests. This invention, protected 
by patent 2,419,073, is the work pf O. H. 
Hammer of South Haven, Mich., as- 
signor to the Dow Chemical Company. 

Seiavea Nawa Lattar, AprU 96, 1917 

PIlYaiCB 

Quiet Typewriter Platen 
Made of Separate Disks 

►a fresh approach to the prob- 

lem of reducing typewriter noise is repre- 
sented in the invention on which U. S. 
patent 2,418,698 has been issued to Fred- 
erick U. Conard of West Hartford, Conn. 
Instead of attempting to minimize the 
blow of type against a solid platen, as in 
present-day ‘’noiseless” typewriters, this 
invention undertakes to provide a platen 
that will not make so much noise when 
struck. 

This is accomplished by building it up 
of a series of separate pierced disks or 
washers, each just one type-space wide, 
strung on a cylindrical rubber cushion 
supported by the central steel rod. As the 
typebars strike, each disk yields slightly; 
also very little of its vibration is trans- 
mitted to its neighbors, so that the platen 
as a whole does not resound. Rights in 
the patent are assigned to the Under- 
wood Corporation. 

Seianea NfW6 Uaitaa, AprU 99, 1947 


IN SCICf« 


■NOINHRUNO 

Infra-Red Studies Make 
Home Refrigerators Better 

► STUDIES with the infra-red spec* 
trometer, which help to produce a drier 
refrigerating fluid, are expected to bring 
the market an electrical refrigerator that 
will not need servicing more than once 
in 10 years, it was predicted in a paper 
by Drs. A. F. Benning, A. A. Ebert and 
C. F. Irwin of E. I. du Pont dc Nemours 
and Company at the American Chemi- 
cal Society meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

If as little as ten parts per million of 
water gets into the freon used in refrig- 
erators, it is likely to cause trouble. Ana- 
lytical 'methods necessary to detect so 
little water have hitherto been extremely 
tedious, the standard procedure requir- 
ing four hours to complete. By the infra- 
red spectrometric method the water con- 
tent of freon can be determined accu- 
rately in live minutes. 

Seianea Nawa Lattar, AprU 99, 1947 

CHUtUTKY 

Chamists Getting Close 
To Synthetic Antibiotic 

► WHENEVER a new natural product 
of plant or animal origin is discovered, 
chemists straightway undertake to make 
something like it — or better it. They 
have been trying to do this with peni- 
cillin, and at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Atlantic City, 
N. I., Dr. Merritt C. Fernald and Dr. 
Walter B. Geiger of the New Jersey 
^Agricultural Experiment Station an- 
nounced that they are approaching the 
goal. 

They have prepared a number of 
synthetic compounds that have much the 
same effects on bacteria ^d fungi as the 
natural antibiotics. The most powerful 
thus far investigated is known as acrylo- 
phenone. It has two drawbacks, how- 
ever: it is only slightly soluble in water 
and is closely related to another com- 
pound that is highly poisonous to ani- 
mals. So they are going on with their 
search for synthetic germ-killers that are 
safer to use. 

Seianaa Nawa Lattar, AprU 99, 1947 
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NUTBXnON 

J«t-T«nd«riz«r Curat and 
Softans Tough Boofttoaks 

► BEEFSTEAKS and other meats that 
are a trifle tough won’t have to be bru- 
tally mauled with pounders or mechan- 
ically chewed up by one of the newer 
electrically-driven devices if a new jet- 
tenderizing process invented by V. L. 
Tichy of Cleveland comes into general 
use. Also, it will be possible to use meat 
immediately after slaughtering, without 
the time-consuming processes of “hang- 
ing” or curing now necessary. 

Mr. Tichy’s process takes advantage 
of the long-known fact that a needle- 
fine jet or spray of liquid at very high 
pressure will penetrate flesh to a con- 
siderable depth. Workers around diesel 
engines arc thus injured, sometimes, 
when a smalt leak develops in the high- 
pressure oil injector. 

Exactly the same principle is used in 
the jet-tenderizing process. Spray-open- 
ings as small as a ten-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, with pressures as high 
as seven thousand pounds per square 
inch behind them, are used to drive 
droplets of tenderizing fluids into the 
meat. The fluids may be liquid fats, 
fiber-softening enzyme, mild acids or 
anything else that will accomplish the 
purpose. Small solid particles may also 
be shot through the jets, in liquid sus- 
pension. Meat can thus be salted and 
peppered in advance, if desired. 

U. S. patent 2,418,914 has been 
granted on this invention. 

Setunce Letter, AprU M6, 19 i7 

ManoaoLooT 

FactimiU Weathur Maps 
To Bo Utod by AAF Pilots 

^ FACSIMILE transmitters for relaying 
weather maps to Army Air Force pilots 
by wire or radio are king installed na- 
tion-wide, it has been revealed. The sys- 
tem will furnish even the smallest 
equipped airports with up-to-the-minute 
weaker information. 

The transmission of pictures, maps 
and printed pages by wire or radio is not 
new, but recent developments have made 
it more practical than ever before. Fac- 
simile transmission is now coming into 


wide use. Newspaper offices arc plan- 
ning to use special broadcasting stations 
to deliver important news direct to 
homes at regular intervals, one letter- 
sized page at a time. 

In facsimile transmission, the picture 
or page to be sent is put on a cylinder 
and rapidly scanned by a revolving sharp 
beam of light that passes over it in 
parallel lines. The beam is then passed 
to an electric eye, its intensity varied by 
lights and shades on the picture. The 
electric current from the eye therefore 
varies. The receiver in the office or home 
works in reverse. A beam from a light 
source in it varies in intensity with the 
current received. This beam of light 
travels in rapid lines over a photograph- 
ically sensitized paper, leaving an exact 
copy of the picture being sent. 

The Army plans call tor dividing the 
entire United States into four large net- 
works, each covering approximately 
1,000 square miles. Weather analysts in 
a centrally located weather bureau will 
prepare the maps, insert them into the 
transmitters, and relay copies to station:, 
all over the nation. Pilots taking off from 
any field in the country equipped with 
facsimile receivers will have the ad- 
vantage of the latest weather informa- 
tion. 

Science News Letter, April 98, 1947 

MVIOTNI 

Penicillin Helps to Cura 
Germ Infections of Bones 

^ PENICILLIN is helping the lame to 
walk again, at least if their trouble has 
been due to chronic germ infections of 
the bones. 

A patient who for a long time had 
chronic tuberculosis of the knee joint 
and osteomyelitis of the thigh bone and 
the inner bone of the leg below the knee 
had excellent function of the leg at the 
end of a year, thanks to peainllin and 
surgical operations. 

This and 57 other cases in which pen- 
icillin was used with surgery to clear 
up bone infections arc reported by Drs. 
H. J. McCorklc, Henry Silvani and W. 
E. Stern and Miss Helen Warner, re- 
searcher, of the University of California 
Medical School. 

The penicillin is given several days 
before operation. Then the surgeons re- 
move all infected bone tissues and peni- 
c^lin is again given, this time until the 
s<^ tissues and bone are healed. Details 
of the treatment appear in Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics (March). 

Science Newe Letter, AprU 99, f#;7 


BNOINBBIIINO 

Electric Power from Nile 
To Help Egypt’s Industry 

^ UPPER EGYPT is promised plenty of 
electric power from the Assouan dam on 
the Nile. Funds for the electrification of 
the giant dam have now been author- 
ized, it is revealed. Development of 
some 270,000 horsepower is expected. 

One important use planned for the 
electricity is the fixation of nitrogen, to 
supply Egypt with badly needed ferti- 
lizer. The power will also be used to de- 
velop the iron and other mining indus- 
tries, as well as for lighting cities, pump- 
ing irrigation water and operating rail- 
ways. 

Assouan dam, completed in 1933, is 
located at the first cataract of the Nile, 
750 miles south of the Mediterranean. 
Its electrification is a war-delayed proj- 
ect. An official study of its possibilities 
was begun in 1939. It provides an 85-foot 
head of water, and is said to store over 
5,000,000,000 tons of water. Its reservoir 
backs up the water 180 miles, to near the 
second cataract of the Nile. 

Construction of the earliest Assouan 
dam was completed in 1902. This orig- 
inal has been heightened twice to make 
the present structure. Its construction was 
strongly opposed by archaeologists, be- 
cause the reservoir when filled covers 
all but the highest portions of the Temple 
of Philae. The temple, strengthened be- 
fore the building of the dam was started, 
is now partially disclosed at low water. 

Science Newa Letter, AprU 96, 19^7 
orUTHALMOLOCY 

Blindness in Babies 
Reduced by Over 75% 

^ BLINDNESS in new-born babies, re- 
sulting from a germ disease, has been 
reduced by more than 75% since 1908, 
when the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness started its fight 
against this form of blindness. 

Public education and legislation arc 
credited with this achievement in the 
annual report by the society’s president, 
Mason H. Bigelow. 

The increase in life expectancy has 
increased the amount of eye disease and 
the machine age has brought further 
hazards to eyesight through industrial 
accidents. Efforts to combat these dan- 
gers to vision arc now being made by 
the Society. 

Science Newe Letter, AprU 96, 1947 
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ASTRONOMY 

Jupiter Is Closest in May 


Except the moon, Jupiter is the brightest object in the 
May sky. May will bring a solar eclipse, most important 
astronomical event of the year. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

^ AS IF to call attention to the reappear- 
ance in the evening skies of a character- 
istic constellation of summer, one of the 
brightest planets is now visible nearby. 
Look to the southwest on May evenings 
and the most conspicuous object (except 
the moon) that can be seen is Jupiter. 
Standing in the constellation of Libra, 
the scales, its place is shown on the ac- 
companying maps, depicting the skies at 
10:00 p.m., your own kind of standard 
time (or 11:00 p.m. daylight saving 
time) on the first of the month; an hour 
earlier about May 15, and two hours 
earlier on the 31st. Just below Jupiter, 
Scorpius, the scorpion, is beginning to 
appear, with Antarcs, red in color, just 
getting above the horizon. Later in the 
evening than the times given it rises high- 
er and the rest of the .scorpion is in view. 

Jupiter Opposite Sun 

On the 14th of May Jupiter is in op- 
(msition — that is, it is directly opposite 
the sun, which means that it rises at 
.sunset and is in the sky all night. Also, 
it means that the planet is closest to the 
earth (only 407,300,000 miles) which is 
responsible for its being so bright. Inci- 
dentally, on May 5 the moon, a day after 
it is full, pas.ses very close to Jupiter, 
just to the south. They arc closest at 
7:09 p.m. F.ST, which will lx: l>efore 
it gets dark over most of the country. 

Another planet can also be seen. I'his 
is Saturn, which stands in the wc.st in 
the constellation of Cancer, the crab. In 
astronomical magnitude it is 0.5, con- 
siderably fainter than the minus 2.1 of 
Jupiter, but still equal to a typical star 
of the first magnitude. 

Speaking of stars, the brightest now 
seen is Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, over to the 
northca.st. Just below this figure is Cyg- 
nus, the swan, with Dench, also of the 
first magnitude, though in the position 
shown it looks fainter because it is so near 
the horizon. In the southwest, to the left 
of Cancer, is Leo, the lion, with the 
.star Rcgulus. And next to I^o, con- 
tinuing to the left, is Virgo, the virgin, 


with Spica. Above the eastern part ol 
Virgo is Bootes, the l^ear driver, in which 
A returns shines. 

Canis Minor in West 

Low in the w^est, below Cancer, is 
Canis Minor, the lesser dog, with Proc- 
yon. To the right of the dog we see 
Cjemini, the twins, with Castor and 
Pollux, the latter of magnitude one. Low 
in the northwest in Auriga, the chario- 
teer, is Capella, a star that shone directly 
overhead on winter evenings, and now 
IS about to leave our view for a while. 

As lor the other planets. Mercury is 
not to be seen at all in May, but Venus, 
of magnitude minus 3.3, more brilliant 
even than Jupiter, comes up in the east 
just before sunrise. Mars is in the same 
part of the .sky, though far fainter, with 
magnitude 1.5 At the beginning of May, 
Venus rises first. I lowever, the two 
planets pass on May 17, and after that 
Mars is the first to appear. On the morn 
mg of May 18, the moon, a narrow cres 
cent two days betore it is new, passes 
Mars and Venus, so the three bodies in 
the sky will make an interesting spec- 
tac le. 

I hc most important astronomical event 
of the month—mdeed of the year — takes 
place on May 20 when the shadow of 
the moon sweeps acrens the earth lor 
the first time since July, 1945, causing 
a total eclipse of the sun. That one oc- 
curred during wartime. It was quite 
short, and early in the morning in the 
parts of the United Stales and Canada 


where it was visible. Though the May 
20 eclipse is not visible at all in North 
America or F.uropc, it provides a much 
Inciter opportunity for astronomers to 
make the observations that arc possible 
only when the moon hides the sun, and 
so many parties arc traveling to the places 
in South America and Africa where it 
can be seen. Not all of these are astron- 
omers, for such an eclipse gives physi- 
cists an unusual opportunity to study 
problems of the transmission of radio 
waves. As the moon cuts olT ultraviolet 
radiation from the sun the ionosphere- 
the radio “roof’ high in die atmosphere 
that keeps all except the shortest of ra- 
dio waves from leaving the earth and 
shooting into outer space -is quickly 
affected. 'I 'bus radio transmissions from 
and .uross the path ol the shadow wxW 
be made and measured. 

Moon’s Shadow 

At 7:09 a.m., EST, on May 20 the 
moon's shadow will touch earth at a 
spot in the Pacific Ocean several hundred 
miles oil the coast of southern Chile. 
Idience it moses northeastward, tracing 
out of the path of totality, about 100 miles 
wide, in which the sun will be completely 
hidden. As it sweeps across Chile, it 
goes to the south of Valparaiso, but in- 
cludes Santiago, where the total phase 
occurs just alter sunrise. It then moves 
across central Argentina, Paraguay and 
Brazil, reaching the Atlantic coast at 
Bahia at 7:45 a.m., FST (though by 
l(u\il standard time it will lie 9:45 a.m.). 

(k)ing to .sea, the shadow (juickly 
crosses the Atlantic, reaching the coast 
of Liberia, in Africa, about 9;25 a.m., 
J'’ST, which will be 12:25 p.m. there. It 
goes along the C3old and Ivory Coasts, 
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and heads inland, due cast, and then 
a little southeast. The shadow leaves the 
earth from a spot in Tanganyika at 
10:25 a.m., EST, but there it will be at 
sunset. Over a much larger area than this 
narrow path, including all of Africa, 
much of the South Atlantic and most of 
South America, there will be a partial 
eclipse, with the dark disk of the moon 
hiding more of the sun the nearer one is 
to the path of totality. 

Long Eclipse 

One of the most attractive features 
of this eclipse, to astronomers, is its rela- 
tively long duration. While the sun can 
l)e totally eclipsed for as long as 7Vi min- 
utes, it is rarely that one lasts more than 
a couple of minutes. In the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean this eclipse will last for 
5 minutes 14 seconds, but as it is hard 
to make entirely satisfactory observa- 
tions from a ship this will not be of so 
much value. In Lil>eria, however, the 
duration will be but a few seconds less 
than five minutes. Along the coast of 
Brazil it will last about four minutes 
which is still quite gooil. 

Many expeditions of astronomers have 
gone from observatories in the United 
States, Canada and various European 
countries to favored locations in Brazil 
and Africa. Photographs will be made 
with cameras large and small. Some will 
be made through spectroscopes, to an- 
alyze the light of the eclipse. Thus we 
will gain added knowledge of the sun, 
particularly of its mysterious corona, the 
outermost layer. Until a few years ago it 
was visible only at eclipse time, but 
there are new techniques by which the 
brightest parts may be observed a( other 
times. Still, however, to see it in its 
entirety an eclipse is needed and that is 
one of the main reasons that makes as- 
tronomers travel thousands oi miles, 
gambling with possible cloudy weather, 
to be there when the moon hides the 


sun. 



Celestial Time Table for May 

May 

EST 


4 

ll:S8 p.m. 

Full moon 

6 

7:09 p.m. 

Muon pasaen close to Jupiter 

lU 

2:00 a.m. 

Moon farthest, distance 261,600 
miles 

l.'I 

3:08 a.m. 

Moon in last quarter 

14 

8:00 a.m. 

Jupiter opposite sun and near- 
est, distance 407.800,000 miles 

17 

7:00 a.m. 

Venus passes Mars 

18 

3:46 a.m. 

Moon passes Mars 


4:. 30 a.m. 

Moon passes Venus 

20 

8:44 a.m. 

New moon, total eclipse of sun 
visible in South America and 



Africa 

22 

2:00 a.m. 

Moon nearest, distance 224,600 
miles 

24 

6:88 p.m. 

Moon passes Saturn 

26 

11:86 p.m. 

Moon in Brat quarter 


Subtract one hour for CST, two houre for 
M8T, and three for PST. 

Science News Letter, April §6, iO^T 


MINING 

Demonstration of Mine 
Explosions Are Made 

► THK DEMONSTRATION of coal- 
mine explosions and preventive meas- 
ures, being given in Bruceton, Pa., by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines on Saturday, 
April 26, IS part of an educational pro- 
gram of the government office discontin- 
ued during the war but revived a year 
ago. 

The recent Centralia disaster, and the 
following explosion with several fatal- 
ities at Exeter in Pennsylvania, are evi- 
dences of the neetl of such a program. 
In an industry where explosive gases and 
organic dusts collect in the air m under- 
ground chambers, and in which explo 
sives are necessarily used to loosen scams 
of coal, every worker coiuerncd, from 
boss to helper boy, needs instruction in 
the tlanger and bow they arc l)cst less- 
ened. 

While this demonstration is open to 
the public, the program is primarily tor 
mine supervisory officials, foremen and 
operators. It is being given at the Bu- 
reau's experimental mine, with, man- 
made explosions of methane gas and of 
coal dust. Methods of extinguishing 
fires, and the testing of safe and unsafe 
explosives for blasting purposes, will be 
demonstrated. 

For the coal-dust explosion, 700 pounds 
of the finely pulverized material will be 
spread in the mine entrance and ignited 
by a stick of dynamite. Dynamite is not 
an explosive that may l>e used in coal 
mining under the government's safety 
ctxie, but it is still used in some mines. 

The Bureau has tested many explosives 
used in mining and has designated some 
that will not cause dust explosions when 
used. These are designated as “permis- 


sible explosives.” The demonstration 
will show how permissible explosives 
will not ignite a cloud of dust, as well as 
the danger of using a nonperm issiblc. 

The Bureau's experimental mine is 
rc{)orled to be the only one of its kind in 
the world. It was opened in 1911, and 
the principal work undertaken in con- 
nection with It has been the develop- 
ment of ways to prevent gas and dust 
explosions. Rock-dusting, coating the 
walls and ceilings of coal mines with 
pulverized limestone, or other noncom- 
bustible material, is one of its great 
achievements. 

Sctence Ncwh Letter, April f6, 1947 

CtlBMISTKY 

Rubberlilce Compound 
Can Be Used as Insulation 

^ A SYNI'HEl'IC rubberlike insulating 
compound invented by a German, Willi 
Mertens of Berlin, is the subject of par- 
ent 2,418,978, vested in the Attorney 
(JtMieral. It is a mixture of polyisobuty- 
lene, styrene and paradivinylbcnzol, 
heated until it has become soft and rub- 
bery. 

Science News f^etter, April iU, 19^7 
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WYOMING 

Y«t, THIS lummtr you moy Sth In 
Its mountain sfroamt, Hdo hortobock 
through Iti hlllt ond canyont, find Indlon 
rollct ond morlno fotsllt In o roglon of 
groot historical ond goologic Intorost. 

Tho Potons wolcomo o limitod numbor 
of guests at their ronch In the Big Horn 
country. They offer plenty of ranch grown 
food, comfortable cabins and gentle 
horses. May they toll you more? Wrltoi 

Paton Ranch, Shell, Wyoming 
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OlimiBTBY 

Mold Will Make Alcohol 


Most plant seeds germinate faster, and 
in some cases better, in soil that is not 
fertilized. 

Boysenberry is one of California’s prin- 
cipal bushberry crops; it is a variety of 
the blackberry. 

Yellowstone had been a U. S. Na- 
tional Park 75 years on March 1, 1947; 
it is the grandfather of all national parks, 
the first to be established. 

Mental disorders affect, in some de- 
gree, some 8,000,000 Americans, it is 
estimated; mental cases fill more than 
half the hospital beds in the nation. 

Bar\ from mangrove trees is used for 
tannin, and the timber, hard, heavy, 
tough and durable, for tropical construc- 
tion. 

Oysters contain copj^r, iron and man- 
ganese, needed by the human body; also 
calcium and phosphorus that assist bone 
growth, and iodine that aids the thyroid 
gland. 


LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 

• ••Form ohtad, win 
•ptclof cittignmtnti, 
promotion, b«tt«r |ob 
In global poaco timo 
epportunltlvs through 
ODlllty to spook a fm 
otgn languogo^ 

MAtnil A NSW LANQUAQB 

OOfYOCtlp A|f 

LINOUAPHONE 

Tho workl-fainowt LInguophono Convorio- 
tlonol Mothod brings volcos of notivo tooch- 
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now longuogo by LICTENINO. It's omos- 
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Molds will take the place of malt, saving grain 
needed for food and other uses. The mold turns starches 
into sugars in this method. 


► ALCOHOL for both beverage and in- 
dustrial purposes will be produced in 
this country on a major scale without 
the ages-old malting process, thus sav- 
ing the grain formerly used in making 
malt for food and other uses. This rev- 
olution in one of the world’s oldest in- 
dustries is being wrought by turning 
malt’s traditional job over to one of 
the molds sometimes found on old 
bread. 

At the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at Atlantic City, N. J., 
S. L. Adams and associates, chemists for 
the distilling firm of Seagram and Com- 
pany, told of improved methods they 
have worked out for the mass cultur- 
ing of this valuable mold, and of their 
company’s plans for its use in large-scale 
alcohol production. 

At the Northern Regional Research 
LalK)ratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in Peoria, III., government re- 
searchers have developed their own mold- 
production method. They feed it on a 
watery waste product of the liquor busi- 
ness known by the unappetizing name 
of ‘‘thin distillery slop,” with a little 
ground corn and ground limestone added. 
After letting the mold grow on this 
for a couple of days at a temperature 
of about 140 degrees Fahrenheit, they 
pour a few gallons of it into 100 gallons 
of grain mash. The starch in the mash 
is soon converted into fermentable sug- 
ars, ready for the yeasts to work on. 

During the war, another chemist, I-.C 0 
M. Christensen, then at the University 
of Nebraska, took out a patent on still 
another method for producing this valu- 
able mold, in which common bran is 
the principal nutrient used. 

However produced, the mold is able to 
take over malt’s old job because it uses 
the same chemical tool on starch, to turn 
it into fermentable sugars. This is a 
starch-digesting enzyme called amylase. 
When grain is sprouted, in the making of 
malt, quantities of amylase arc pro- 
duced to turn the reserve food-stock of 
starch into sugar, for the benefit of the 
young plant. Then the sprouting grain 
is heated just enough to kill it, then 


dried and ground up. The amylase, still 
present, will work on any starch to 
which it is added, changing it into sugar. 

It just happens that this mold pro- 
duces amylase just as good as that in 
malt — maybe even a little bit better. The 
chemists in the Peoria laboratory got a 
slightly higher yield of alcohol, per bushel 
of grain, when they used mold than they 
did when they used malt. 

Although mold conversion of starch 
into sugar for fermentation is the new- 
est thing in modern industrial chemistry, 
it still has an ancient history. The same 
mold has been used in the Orient for 
centuries in making alcoholic beverages 
out of rice — for example, Japan’s famous 
sake. But in those old lands it has always 
been employed on a handcraft basis; 
only now is the Occident giving it a 
big-timc job. 

Botanically the mold is known as As- 
pergillus niger. It is a first cousin of 
Penicillium notatum, the mold that pro- 
duces penicillin, the drug that has revo- 
lutionized medicine. 

Sc\Bnc9 New9 Letter, April 26, J9i7 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemical Makes Safer 
Wave-Fixer for Hair 

► AMMONIUM ihioglycolate, a wave- 
fixer for hair, is a much safer compound 
to use than the ammonium hydrogen sul- 
fide that was formerly the standard, Dr. 
Cornelia T. Snell of New York told the 
^American Chemical Society meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J. The older compound 
was irritating even on unbroken skin, 
and if it got into a scratch it raised 
blisters. Ammonium thioglycolate, tested 
on rabbits, produced relatively little ir- 
ritation in scratches, and on a whole 
skin caused no more redness than a good 
shampoo liquid. 

Sci&ne 2 Neva Latter, AptH i 6 , 

War-famed Stalingrad, Russia, is found 
to be in a natural gas-bearing region; 
drilling during 1946 found the gas-bear- 
ing stratum a&>ut a half mile bdow the 
surface. 
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HIDICINR 

Treatment for Cirrhosis 

Liver extract gives cirrhosis patients new lease on 
life. Tissues are restored and weight is gained. Return of ap- 
petite is first sign of improvement. 


► A NEW TREATMENT for cirrhosis 
of the liver which scein.s to f^ive the 
patients a new lease on life by restoring 
their appetites is reported by Drs. Daniel 
H. Labby, Robert E. Shank, Henry G. 
Kunkcl and the late Charles L. Hoag- 
land of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (April 

19). 

The treatment consists of injections 
into the veins, two or three times a week, 
of a crude liver extract. "Die survival 
rate at the end of two years in the pa- 
tients given this treatment was 77% com- 
pared with 45% among patients treated 
by diet and vitamin supplements and 
22% to 25% among untreated patients. 

All the patients were in what phy- 
sicians term the “decompensated'’ stage 
of cirrhosis. They had either jaundice, 
hemorrhage, dropsy or fluid on the abdo- 
men or a combination of these condi- 
tions. Of the 30 patients 21 were chronic 
alcoholic addicts. 

One of the first signs of improvement 
in these seriously ill patients was a re- 
turn of appetite, which in many cases 
had been practically noncxi.stcnt. At the 
same time they began to Icel well and 
lost the tired feeling that many had 
complained of. They l^egan to gain 
weight, wasted tissues being restored. 
The fluid on the abdomen disappeared 
in 12 of the 30 and another seven did 
not have to be tapped to withdraw the 
fluid nearly as often as before the start 
of treatment. 

“In many instances such physical, 
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economic and social rehabilitation was 
accomplished that it was difficult to 
compare the state of apparent health 
during the course of treatment with 
the previous serious clinical state,” the 
physicians report. 

Five patients who had been treated 
from 10 to 18 months have been able 
to get along without treatment for 
from four to 15 months without relaps- 
ing. 

The patients were required to abstain 
from alcohol but were not on a special 
diet. They were advised to cat foods 
high in protein, such as meat, cheese 
and eggs, and rich in starch and sugar. 
Vitamins were not given, except for 
short terms of vitamin B treatment tor 
those with symptoms of a lack of this 
vitamin. 

The increased appetite with conse- 
quent increase in food eaten and iii 
weight gained and in vigor is believed 
the chief factor responsible for the pa- 
tients* improvement. 

The liver extract may also encourage 
rebuilding of the liver tissue and help 
restore to normal the various chemical 
processes that have gone wrong in the 
patient with cirrhosis. Further study is 
needed to show whether this is the case. 

i>ei€Hce NewB Letter, April rc, J9>,7 

CHB1I18TBY 

Light Energy Makes Rubber 
From Petroleum Compounds 

► GREEN PLANTS still monopolize 
the secret of using sunlight to change 
carbon dioxide and water into fo^ 
stuffs, but man seems on the threshold 
of performing a parallel chemical mira- 
cle by utilizing light to turn petroleum 
compounds into synthetic rubber. At 
the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Atlantic City, N. Prof. 
Keith J. Laidler of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America told of first steps in this 
direction, taken with the aid of metallic 
vapors that carry the energy of light to 
malce the transformation. 

Tke task which the light-energy is 
given to perform is the removal of hy- 


drogen from the hydrocarbon molecules. 
If single hydrogen atoms arc knocked 
out, free hydrocarbon groups remain 
that may combine into chemically useful 
long chains, or polymers. It the atomic 
twins that constitute hydrogen molecules 
are loosened, chemically active and in- 
dustrially useful compounds known as 
olefins arc formed. 

The metals which Prof. Laidler has 
found most effective in his photochemi- 
cal syntheses when used in vaporized 
form are zinc, cadmium and mercury. 
Nature of the reactions is strongly influ- 
enced by the color of the light used. 

Science News Letter, Aprd SB, 1947 
ANTIIROPOI^KIY 

Life Ended Below Forty 
In Turkey of Ancient Times 

► LIFE DIDN’T begin at forty in 
ancient Turkey; as a rule, it ended then, 
or even earlier. 

Dr. M. S. Senyurck of the University 
of Ankara, examining a collection of 
the skeletons of 120 Turks who lived 
between 1000 and 5200 years ago, found 
that three-fourths of these individuals 
had died before they reached their for- 
tieth birthdays. Only seven got to be 
as old as 60. 

Of those who lived beyond their thir- 
teenth birthdays, the average age at death 
was 35 for men, 28 for women. The 
lower death-age for women is attributed 
to the hazards of childbirth. 

Death rate was high among children: 
25 of the group did not live to be 12 
years old. Dr. Senyurek feels sure, too, 
that if skeletons of very young children 
had been preserved they would have 
indicated an even higher child death 
rate. 

Details of the study are presented in 
the American Journal of Physical An- 
thropology (March). 

Science News Letter, April fO, 1947 
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Whence May Flowers? 

^ PERENNIALLY, as sure as it rains 
in the spring, we licar the chirping re- 
assurance: “April showers bring fortli 
May flowers!” This is true in a way, hut 
in a larger way it isn't. 

It is true that the warm rains of April 
trigger the explosion of bloom that 
comes in May. They provide moisture to 
fill the rapidly expanding leaves and 
stems and flower-buds, and the warmth 
speeds up the growth. But it could be 
possible for flowers to bloom in May it 
not a drop of ram fell in April — though 
that latter contingency is hardly imagi- 
nable in most plates. It there were deep 
snows and a slow thaw in March, and 
a bit of ram as May came in, the flower 
show would still go on. 

For the flowers are all there long before 
April showers evoke them. Packed away 
as fairly well-dcvelo|>ed, though small, 
beginnings in bulbs, conns, rootstocks, 
tul>crs arc the leaves and stems and 
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flowers that will unfold as the rising 
warmth stimulates them and as they 
greedily suck moisture through the roots 
into their expanding cells. You can 
prove this for yourself, if you like, by 
sacrificing a hyacinth or tulip bulb, split- 
ting it fairly down the middle and 
searching for the tightly-packed flower 
primordia within the innermost .scale. 

In most spring-blossoming plants, the 
flowers and new leaves that gladden our 
eyes in May are actually formed and 
put in winter storage some time during 
the preceding year. I'his is certainly true 
of flowers on woody plants, such as li- 
lacs, magnolias and tuhp-trccs, in which 
next year’s buds begin to form even as 
this spring’s buds begin to unfold. It is 
tiue also of llie perennial herbs that 

mineralogy 

Tektites Are 

^ STONES from the moon arc in a 
number of American museums and pri- 
vate niincralogical collections, if the 
hypothesis advanced by H. H. Niningcr, 
director of the American xMeteorite Mu- 
seum in Winslow, Ariz., is valid, lie 
holds that the puzzling stones called 
tektites, found in several parts of the 
earth, are really chips olT the surface of 
our satellite, blasted loose by the impact 
of large meteorites coming in at super- 
V 2 rocket speeds. 

Tektites arc glass-like stones, usually 
of rounded .shajx: as if formed from 
blobs of molten stuff spinning through 
space. Many of them bear on their sur- 
faces signs of a secondary melting, which 
Mr. Niningcr thinks may have occurred 
when they struck the earth’s atmos- 
phere and suffered somewhat from the 
Inclion that erodes away most meteor- 
ites as “shooting stars” before they reach 
the ground. Coming the relatively short 
distance from the moon, he explains, 
they would not have full meteorite ve- 
locities, hence would undergo much less 
frictional losses. 

Cictting them off the moon offers no 
great difficulty to Mr. Niningcr’s hypoth- 
esis. The moon, like the earth, is the 
target of constant bombardment by 
meteorites. Only, having no atmosphere 
to shield it, the moon takes the full 
impact of all that come its way. Really 
big ones hit so hard that they arc gasi- 
fied, with terrific explosions. A major 
explosion of this kind would spin a 
shower of fragments of the moon’s own 
rocky material far up into space, and at 


depend on underground storage organs, 
which arc stocked with food, principally 
starches and sugars, during the post- 
flowering time in late spring and sum- 
mer. 

But is not merely the forming and 
stocking of what arc to be next spring’s 
flowers that predetermine the l^eauty we 
arc to sec in May. Winter helps, too. A 
very large pro|)ortion of our best spring 
flowers will not unfold unless they get 
a thorough chilling after the buds arc 
formed. This is true ot such familiar 
and favorite flowers as dogtooth violet, 
trillium, spring-beauty, lily-of-the-vallcy, 
lilac, weigelia and many others. April 
showers may bring forth May flowers, 
but December freezes must come first. 

Science News Letter^ April il6, 19^^ 


Moon Chips 

the same time the heat would melt it to 
something like liquid glass. These blobs 
would soon cool into rounded, glassy 
pebbles — tektites. 

Most of the explosion-shower debris 
would of course fall back on the moon, 
hut some pieces would be thrown out 
at high enough velocities to escape the 
moon’s weak gravitational field — only 
one-sixth that of the earth. Part of these 
would drift into space and become a 
part of “chaos and old night”, but others 
would get caught by the earth’s gravita- 
tional field and fall as quasi meteorite 
showers. 

There are other theories of the origin 
of Tektites — volcanic birth, explosion- 
showers from meteorites striking the 
earth, etc., — hut Mr. Niningcr has 
answers for them, and believes that his 
hypothesis has a greater chance of be- 
ing correct. 

Science Newa Letter, April X6, I9i7 

0 CilKMlSTKY 

Chlorinated Hydrocarbons 
Kill Bacteria in Water 

^ OBJECTIONABLE bacteria and algae 
in water supplies can be killed with 
chlorinated lower hydrocarbons, for 
example trichlorobutanc, trichlorohcxanc, 
etc., instead of straight chlorine, which 
is itself often objectionable, states Charles 
W. Hamden of Berkeley, Calif. Patent 
2,419,021, which he has obtained on this 
discovery, is assigned to the Shell Devel- 
opment Company. 

Science News Letter, April B$, 1917 
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BLUE WATER Navigation — Svend T. 
Simonsen — Cornell Alartttrue, 198 p., illus , 
$3.50. Originally prepaied to teach those 
engaged in amphibious operations during 
the war, this text can also be u.scd for home 
study; no other books are required as nec- 
essary pages from Nautical Almanac are 
included. 

BUILDING Skin Beauiy — Mary MacFadyen 
— EwefAon, 30 p , illus , paper, 25 cents 
An easy-to-follow guide to skin care. 

(JIILD CARE AND TRAINING— Marion L 
Facgre and John F. Anderson — Untv, of 
lAtnn., 7th ed. lev., 310 p, illus., $3.25. 
Continuing to serve as parents' guide, dis- 
cussion group handbook, and college text, 
this useful book is up-io-date. 

Chips From the Bia.sild Moon — H. H 
Niningcr — Desert Press, 34 p . illus., paper, 
25 cents. Hypotheses on the lunar origin 
of tektites are outlined Tektites are glass 
like stones of rounded shape bearing no 
relation to the geological strata in which 
they are found. 

Cities of America — George Session Perry — 
McGrawIlM, 287 p„ illus, $3 50 The 
history of our country is well definetl in 
the character and traditions of her cities, 
22 are analyzed here, representing eveiy 
.section of the U.S. 

CLIMATE AND THE ENERGY OF NATIONS— 
S F Markham — Oxford Univ. Press, 2nd 
ed. rev , 240 p , $4 50 An interesting anal 
ysis of the effects of temperature on his- 
tory and posmlations as to the future use 
of air conditioning to stimulate activity 

Coal Chemkal Industry* Trends and 
Problems — P j. Wilson, Jr. and J II 
Wells — Mellon hist., 5 p , illus , paper, 
free. The technical and engineering prob- 
lems and the progress made by this in- 
dustry are presented 

Econc^mic Research and the DiiVFi.trp 
ment op Economic Science and Public 
Policy, Nat. Bur. of luonnmtc Rcicarih, 
198 p, $1 Twelve papers presented at tlu* 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting discuss 
problems toward which research should be 
directed. 

Electronics What Everyone Should Know 
— Calvin and Charlotte Mooers — Bobbs- 
Merrtll, 231 p., illus, $2.75 How electrons 
are put to work for home and industry and 
what they may be expected to do in the 
future IS capably explained in this non- 
technical book for "everyone". 

Explaining the Atom — Selig Hechr - 
Viking, 205 p., $2 75. Written by one who 
did not work on the atom bomb, with im 
formation from public sources, this book’s 
purpose is to supply a background for 
thought and action in connection with the 
legislation on questions of atomic energy 

Fishes of the Pacific Coast of Canada 
— ^W. A. Clemens and G. V. Wilby — Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Bulletin 
No. LXVIII, 368 p., illus, paper $1.68, 
cloth $2.18. About the marine fishes of 
this region; a point-of-departurc for fur- 
ther detailed study of di.strjburion and life 
histories. 

Modern Woman: The Lost Sex — Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg and Marynia F. Farnham— 
Harper, A91 p., $3.50. A readable descrip- 


tion of the causes and cures of unhappiness 
and neurosis, especially in women, together 
with a discussion of the social implications. 
It is based on exi^iicnce with women 
patients in a psychiatrist’s consulting room. 

Mold and Mildew Conirol — S. S. Block 
— Florida Engineering and Industrial Ex- 
periment Sta ton, 50 p , illus., paixjr, free 
An attempt to correlate information now 
available from Army investigations has 
resulted in this booklet useful to all who 
Jive in warm moist climates. 

On Understanding Science, an Hisiori- 
i AL approach — James B Conant — Yale 
Univ. Preff, 145 p, $2. Some of the great 
minds of the past, their concepts of science, 
analyses and solutions of problems are 
introduted to the reader by the presulent 
of Harvard University under the auspices 
of the Terry Foundation 

Procfedings of the Amfrican Philo 
sophkal Society — Luther P. Eisenhart, 
ed — Puhl. by the Society, Vol. 91, No. 2, 
91 p, paper, $1 Fight papers include a 
discussion of atomic physics and interna- 
tional cooperation, an electronic reading 
aid lor the bliml, race lelations, medicine 
in the USSR and photographic meieoi 
studies. 

Procfedings of the Indiana Academy 
OF Science, Vol. 55, State Ubrary, 217 
p, $3. Papers include anthropology, bac- 
tcruilogy, botany, chemistry, geology and 
geography, history, mathematics, physics, 
psychology, and zoology, many are ab- 
btraits only. 

The Rare-Earth Elements and Their 
Compounds — D. M. Yost, H. Russell, 
Jr , and C S. Garner— r//ey, 92 p., $2 50 
A timely discussion of these elements, now 
increasingly important with present con- 
cepts of atomic structure. 

The Story of the Ukraine — Clarence A 
Manning — Philosophical Lib,, 326 p., 

$3 75 The history of a thousand years of 
struggles of a people to maintain their lan- 
guage and traditions 

The Struggle for Aiomk: Conirol — 
William T R. Fox — Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 52 p, paper, 20 cents. A discussion 
of today’s important and absorbing world 
problem. 

The Sun’s Short Regular Variation 
AND ITS Large Eeflcf on Ti iuvestriai 
Ti MPERATURES — C G Abbot — Smith- 
Ionian Inuiiution, Misc. Col. Vol. 107 Nb 
1, Pub. No. 3895, 33 p., paper, 30 cents. 
This regular average periodicity, which 
appears to be a new discovery, is not to 
be confused with temporary weather 
pericxls 

The Talking Wire; The Story of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell — O. J. Stevenson — Mess- 
ner, 207 p., illus., $2.50. A revealing 
biography for teenagers of the man who 
made the first telephone. 

Tropical and Subtropical Fruit.s — B. E. 
Dahlgrcn — Chicago Natural History Mti- 
seum, 12 p, illus, paper, 50 cents In this 
• interesting booklet, the fruits are discussed 
in groupings of those of Old World and 
those of New World origin. 

World Weather Records, 1931-1940 — 
H. Helm and Frances L, Clayton — Smith- 


sonian Institution, Misc. Col. Vol. 105, 
Pub. No. 3803, 646 p., paper, $3.50. This 
comprehensive volume was prepared in 
cooperation with the various omciaJ weather 
services and observatories of the world. 

You Are Born to Victory — John Glos- 
singcf — Duell, 115 p., $2. Mottoes for 
living by the author. 

Your California Garden and Mine — 
Sydney B. Mitchell- Barrows, 261 p., 
illus , $3. Practical views of the writer on 
ornamental planting are especially valu- 
able to those gardening in California. 

Science News Letter, April 26, 1917 


I'TIBMISTKY 

Metallic Sodium Makes 
Lead Sheathing Last Longer 

^ LEAD SHRATHINCt on electric 
cables and similar exposed installations 
can be made lo last much longer by 
alloying it with metallic sodium, re- 
ported Drs. B. H. Reinitz and N. A. 
Zamlxirsky of the Okonilc Callender 
(2ablc C'ompany to the American Chem- 
ical Society meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J. T'hcy told of cables so protected 
that have Itecn in use for 10 years with 
no sign of age hardening, corrosion or 
other abnormal condition. 

Science Neu*e Letter, April 26, 2917 
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^ TOY motor boat, of aluminum, is 
powered by a tiny outboard motor oper- 
ated by two -flashlight batteries. The 
electric motor is of **fieapower* size, and 
was developed during the war for use 
in the radio-electronics field. 

Science New* Letter, April 28, UH7 


® WATER VAPOR indicator, devel- 
oped especially for inspecting the breath- 
ing oxygen supply for aviatots, can be 
applied to gases in general. The rela- 
tively simple instrument, which re- 
quires no special shjU to operate, uses 
only a small sample of the gas. 

Science Neu** Letter, April 26, 1947 

® WEIGHING MACHINE, for fac- 
tory use in qutcl{- weighing for paef^ag- 
ing dry products from peanuts to tac/^s, 
worlds on the buoyancy principle. Weigh- 
ing trays are mounted on veitical cylin- 
drical floats in a liquid. When the added 
weight sini(s a float the proper amount, 
its tray is automatically tripped. 

Science New* Letter, April 26, 1947 



« PLASTIC TABLEWARE, complete 
with plates, cups, saucers, bowls and 
platters, is designed for heavy duty be- 
cause the dishes are practically unhrealf^ 
able under ordinary use. Made in vari- 
ous colors, the plastic articles resemMe 
usual tableware, are tasteless, resistant 
to fruit juices, aand not injured by boil- 
ing water. 

Scigne* New* Latter, April it, 1947 

^ PLASTIC funnel for filling bottles 
is in reality two separate funnels, one 
much larger than the other, that can be 
used separately or in combination. When 
combined, the top of the smaller funnel, 
which has a half-inch spout, fits tightly 
over the two-inch spout of the larger 
funnel, malting an ideal funnel for pour- 
ing large volumes of liquid into small- 
mouthed bottles. 

Sotefic« New* Latter, April 26, 1947 


loaves. As yet, it is available only for 
commercial bakeries. 

Science New* Letter, April 26, 19^7 
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^ SILICONE product, which elimi- 
nates the need of lard or other greases 
in bread ba}(ing pans, is sprayed and 
ba\ed onto the pans; one application ts 
good for 200 bakings. The coating pre- 
vents the bread from sticking to the 
pans and gives more evenly browned 


^ HEATPROOF paint, that will pre- 
vent hot metals from corroding and 
scaling at temperatures as high as 1850 
degrees Fahrenheit, is claimed to pro- 
tect metals under all weather conditions. 
Its uses range from furnace pipes to 
mufflers on trucks aand tractors. 

Science ATetue Latter, April 26, 1947 


Question Box 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING ^ 

About how feat will a ram-Jet plane be able 
to travel T p. 260. 

ASTRONOMY 

When is the blRffeet aatronomical event 
of the year to take place? p. 266. 

ttACTERIOLOCY 

How does a virus kill a ^erm? p. 268. 
BOTANY 

0o April showers bring May flowers? p. 
270. 

CHEMISTRY 

What are the products of the atomie 
bomb? p. 261. 


What is a substitute for malt In making 
alcohol? p. 266. 

What is man using light energy to make? 
p. 269. a 

Why is ammonium nitrate a mysterious 
explosive? p. 268. 

MEDICINE 

How can smallpox be prevented? p. 260. 

How can syphilis be prevented medicin- 
ally? p. 269. 

What causes eexema of the hands? p. 264. 
PHYSICS 

How can beefsteaks be tenderised with* 
out pounding? p. 266* 
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Membership Is strictly limited to 10,000 ond will be 
for at least the next nine months. This Is America's 
most unique "club.'' 


Each month you will rocolvo o bluo 
box full of actual sclontiflc specimons 
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smell them, even sometimes taste 
them. Clip this address label and mall 
with $4 check today for year's mem- 
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Chemical’s Role in Caries 

Amino acid may prevent tooth decay. It changes 
saliva of persons with caries to a saliva like that of persons 
without tooth decay. 


► TESTS of a chemical that may hecomc 
a new tooth decay preventive are now 
under way on a small group of human 
guinea pigs at Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
in Hoston. 

The chemical is called tryptophane. 
It is one of the amino acids that arc 
building blocks of proteins m meat, 
cheese, blood and muscle. Its possible 
role as a tooth decay preventative was 
discovered by Mrs. Naomi C. Turner. 
Latc.st findings arc reported by her and 
Dr. George E. Crowell in the Journal 
of Dental Research (April). 

Children just over an attack of 
measles, mumps, infantile paralysis or 
other virus-caused disease may in future 
be given some doses of tryptophane to 
protect their teeth from the decay that 
frequently starts after these diseases. 
This IS suggested by one part of Mrs. 
Turner’s studies. 

Whether tryptophane will prevent 
tooth decay is not known yet. Mrs. Tur- 
ner has already found, however, that it 
changes the saliva of persons with tooth 
decay to a saliva chemically more like 
that in persons who have no tooth decay. 

Lowers Blood Sugar 

Tryptophane also lowers the amount 
of sugar in the blood. '“I'his discovery 
was unexi^)eited and is luMiig further 
studied by an ex|>ert on diabetes. Until 
its exact significance is understood, Mrs. 
Turner feels that use of tryptophane 
for attempted control of tooth decay 
should proceed with caution. In her own 
experiments, the chemical is given as a 
white, crystalline powder in water mid- 
way between breakfast and lunch. ‘ It 
will take some time before results from 
these studies show whether or not trypto- 
phane controls tooth decay. 

First clue to the possible role of tryp- 
tophane in preventing tooth decay was 
discovered surprisingly, because Mrs. 
Turner was making a three-year study 
of the common cold among school chil- 
dren. She was finding out things about., 
colds that could not be explained, so 
she decided to go back to school her- 
self and learn more biochemistry. In 


a laboratory study of the effect on starch 
of saliva, where cold germs might lurk, 
she found that her own saliva was dif- 
ferent from that of the girl working 
next to her. She made the test on others 
in the class and found the difference 
was related to whether or not they had 
much tooth decay. 

This difference, called “dextrinizing 
time,” is in the rate at which the saliva 
converts starch into sugars. It is fast for 
saliva from persons with tooth decay, 
slow for persons without. 

Other Chemical Difference 

Another chemical difference in salivas 
from mouths with and without tooth 
decay is the rate at which the saliva 
takes the color out of preformed starch 
blue. From those with rampant tooth 
decay it takes an average of H minutes 
to turn the starch blue white. Saliva 
from those without caries docs it in less 
than five minutes. 

These and other studies lead M^rs. Tur- 
ner to lx?licve that tooth decay and free- 
dom from it are associated with varying 
amounts of two enzyme chemicals in the 
saliva. The chemicals are called alpha and 
beta amylase and they play a role in 
changing starch into sugar. A^ enzyme 
more familiar to the layman is pepsin 
in the stomach which plays a part in 
digestion of protein foods. 

A little Negro boy who had had 
mumps gave the clue to the possible 
use of tryptophane to protect children’s 
teeth after certain childhood diseases.' 
When this little boy first came to the 
dental clinic, he had a “dextrinizing 
time” of 120 minutes, and good teeth. 

Some months later when re-tested, 
his dextrinizing time had dropped to 
35 minutes. At this time, Mrs. Turner 
was using a new test for the dextrinizing 
time, and she thought perhaps it was a 
poor test and that was the reason for 
the conflicting results on the little boy’s 
saliva. But when Dr. Crowell, her den- 
tist associate, examined the boy’s teeth 
the second time he found several new 
cavities. Questioning the boy’s mother, 


tlicy found he had had mumps in the 
time between the two tests. 

Remembering that the mumps virus 
lives in the saliva-producing glands, 
Mrs. Turner began wondering whether 
the virus had something to do with the 
change in the boy’s saliva and, subse- 
quently, in the development of cavities 
in his teeth. 

Science Newe Letter , May S, J9S7 

MBDICINB 

Growth Studies to Bring 
Clues to Cause of Cancer 

^ CLURS to the cause and possible 
control of cancer will come from funda- 
mental research into the secrets of life 
and growth. 

I’his is the opinion of Dr. R. Newton 
Harvey of Princeton University. Dr. 
Harvey spoke at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society in New York. 

Oijc result of scientific probing into 
growth secrets, Dr. Harvey said, was 
discovery that cutting a nerve in the 
tissue of an insect results in a tumor. 
This has no relation to human cancer, 
but it may give some clues to funda- 
mental causes of cancer. 

There will be no chemical cure for 
cancer developed in the immediate fu- 
ture, Dr. Perrin Long of the johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine pre- 
dicted. Dr. Long is the scientist who 
introduced the sulfa drugs into this 
country. 

I’hc way to the development of a 
chemical treatment of cancer will 
very difficult. Dr. Long said that the 
nitrogen mustard gases and certain 
sleeping medicines, called urethanes, 
were l^ing investigated, but nothing like 
the sulfa drugs and }^nicillin had been 
found for cancer. 

I'he scientists all agreed that vast 
sums of money are needed, both for 
research and to extend treatment of 
cancer patients. Five million dollars 
could be used almost immediately, but 
no more than $20,000,000 could be spent 
for research purposes within a single 
year during the near future. 

The limit is due to lack of personnel 
and facilities. Personnel and facilities 
arc needed for research, treatment and 
training of new workers. The estimate 
was made by Dr. Lewis Weed, chair- 
man of the National Research Council’s 
Committee on Growth, which allocates 
the American Cancer Society’s research 
funds. 

Seienea Nawa Latter, May S, 2$4T 
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Cosmic Rays From Sun 

Minute particles^ more powerful than atom radiations, 
may come from solar flares around sunspots. Stars other 
than our sun may send rays to earth too. 


^ AN ANSWER to one of the gnat 
mysteries of the universe has been sug- 
gested. 

The mystery: Where do cosmie rays 
come from.^ 

The solution: Some cosmic rays at 
some times come from the sun. They 
may come from the solar dares which 
occur in the neighborhood ol sunspots. 
H they do, then flares on stars other 
than our sun may account for all the 
rest of the cosmic rays which bombard 
the earth from outer space. 

Cosmic rays, more powerful th.in 
atomic radiations, pierce your Ixwly more 
than 20 times each second. The reason 
you .survive this attack is that so few of 
these rays reach the earth. 

Dr. Frank H. J. Figgc of the Univer- 
sity ol Maryland Medical School recently 
reported ex{:)enments linking cosmic 
rays with cancer. He lx:lieves cosmic rays 
may act on certain chemicals in the 
human l)ody to start cancers. 

'’CircumstantiaF* Evidence 

Evidence that .some cosmic rays come 
from the sun was presented to the meet- 
ing of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. Scott E. Forbush of the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
('arnegie Institution ol Washington 
cautioned that the evidence of cosmic 
rays coming from the sun is “circum- 
stantial.” 

Clues to the solution of the mysterious 
origin of cosmic rays came from the sun- 
spots that interfere with your enjoyment 
of shortwave radio broadcasts. 

When sun flares appear, the scientist 
explained, shortwave radio broadcasts 
may be wi[^d out. This is l^cause the 
flares near the suns(X)ts send out ultra- 
violet light. The light strikes the iono- 
sphere over our heads. Shortwave radio 
broadcasts are normally reflected from 
the ionosphere. When the ionosphere is 
attacked by the ultraviolet light from 
sun flares, the broadcasts do not get 
through. 

Scientists at the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington keep records 
of these disturbances. They also have 


instruments which record the intensity 
of cosmic rays bombarding the earth. 
I'hese two sets of records may give 
scientists the first real clue as to the 
origin of cosmic rays. 

Cosmic Rays Increase 

Mr. Forbush said three unusual and 
sudtlen increases in cosmic rays have 
l>een recorded in the last 10 years. All 
three of these periods of incrca.sed cos- 
mic ray activity were at the same time 
as radio fadeouts and sun flares. This 
made Mr. F'orbush .suspect that the sun- 
spot flares arc responsible for .some of 
the cosmic rays which lx)mbard us. 

The flares during the three periods 
of cosmic ray increase were extremely 
intense and unusually long. No cosmic 
ray increases were noticed during other 
flares during the period. 

Cosmic ray observations were made 
at widely separated points. At Chelten- 
ham, Md.; (Jodhavn, (ireenland, and 
Christchurch, New Zealand, the un- 


usual increases were noted at the time 
of the three flares. Near the magnetic 
equator, at Huancayo, Peru, no in- 
ci eased cosmic ray activity was observed. 

The flares and cosmic ray increases 
were recorded lor Feb. 28, and March 
7. 1942, and July 25, 1946. 

Sun flares act like giant-size betatrons, 
one of the atom-smashers of modern 
science, according to the new theory of 
cosmic rays. Mr. Forbush explained that 
It js known that there arc very strong 
magnetic Helds in the region of sun- 
sjx)ts. These magnetic Helds are con- 
tinually changing in intensity. This sets 
up an electrical Held. 

The electrical Held generates parti- 
cles powerful enough to reach the earth. 
These are the cosmic rays which createtl 
the three periods ol intense cosmic ray 
activity. 'I'his same process on stars 
throughout the universe sends a con- 
tinuous bombardment of cosmic rays 
through space to the earth. 

Oddly enough, it has been calculated 
that the total effect of the cosmic rays 
reaching the earth's surface is about 
ec]ual to the light from the stars. 

The theory presented contradicts many 
other explanations of cosmic rays, though 
some scientists have suggested a mag- 
netic acceleration such as Mr. Forbush 
proposed. 


Sttcure Newn Letirr, May >i, 19 W 



BOMBER SUBWAY — To get from one compartment to another In flight 
on the mammoth XB*36t crew members must ride a miniature subway. The 
tunnel is two feet in diameter and 85 feet long. A scooter ^ propelled by apjxifa^ 

Linlithgow Librarr**-^ 
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Pl'Hl.lC 11KAL.TH 

Epidemics Threaten Nation 

Facts support opinion that lack of money and 
shortage of personnel may cause our health defenses to 
crumble. 


► INCREASING danger of epidemics 
threatens the nation. Public health ex- 
perts arc alarmed. They fear that our 
health defenses arc crumbling. 

Low salaries for the professional pub- 
lic health workers are the cause. These 
men and women arc the troops who 
hold the front line of the war against 
disease. But like the school teachers, 
they arc l^ing forced out of health de- 
partments into other work in order to 
meet the increascil costs of living. Few 
new recruits can be found to fill the 
ranks. 

The storm signals are up, w.irns Dr. 
(^-E. A. Winslow, the editor of the 
Awetiian fownal of Public Health. 
He lists some of them as follows: 

One-third of the people of the na- 
tion are without the services of a local 
health department organized on a full- 
time basis. 

I'ewer than halt the counties of the 
United States have organized lull time 
public health protection. 

An average of only 61 cents }x;r capi- 
ta was spent for local health service in 
PH2 in the face of an estimated need 
oi at least $1 per capita. 

ARKONAUTICS 

Faster Planes 

Sec Front Cover 

► THE FIGHT for faster planes in 
the l>ettcr than 500-miles-an-hour class 
continues. Two forthcoming versions 
are now revealed. One is a six-engined 
gas-turbine jet bomber. The other is a 
rocket-powered research craft to explore 
behavior m sjwd-of-sound flights. 

The bomber, built by the Cilenn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore, is rc|K)rted 
ready for field taxi tests. The supersonic 
research craft, an improved brother of 
the Army XS-I, is under construction 
by Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buflalo, 
the organization that built its prede- 
cessor. 

The new jet-propelled bomber, to be 
known as the XB-48 until finally ready 
tor mass protluction, when it will be- 


Thc physicians and engineers who are 
currently receiving graduate training in 
public health are fewer than the nunilx r 
needed to fill existing vacancies. 

The salaries paid to public health 
nurses are in many, if not most, health 
departments below the decent subsist- 
ence level for a self-respecting profes- 
sional. 

The universal opinion of state health 
officers is that lack of personnel is the 
chief obstacle to extending fiublic health 
protection in their statees. 

“The death of a child living on a 
back street, or on the eilge of a swamp 
or in a mountain cabin, (he convulsions 
of an exjiectant mother, an epidemic of 
one SOM or another, are the kinds of 
things that inevitably happen when 
public health service is inadequate,” Dr. 
Winslow declares. 

The only solution, he says, is to in 
crease salaries ol public health work- 
ers, whether doctors, sanitary engineers, 
nurses and all. Most states and cities 
need to increase salaries by at least 20” ^ 
on the average to get ami keep able 
workers. In many communities the rate 
of increase should be much greater. 

Sei€nc9 N€tOB Letter^ ilfoy S, lOW 

to Appear 

come the B-48, has a span of about 108 
feet, ami an overall length of nearly 
86 feci. Its gas-turbine engines were 
built by (fcneral Electric. One particu- 
larly noticeable feature is the thinness 
of its wings, an essential in high speeds. 
It IS shown on the cover of this Science 
News Letter. 

An unusual landing gear has been 
installed on the plane. It is the so-called 
“bicycle type” which has two wheels 
in tandem under the fuselage to ukc 
the main shock of landing, and two 
small wheels near each wing tip to give 
stability during ground operations. 

The supersonic research craft will be 
know as the XS-2, and its primary use 
will be as a very speedy flying labora- 
tory to explore the problems of tran- 


sonic flights, in the ^00-t<v800 mile 
range, and of siq^ersonic flights of higher 
sfieeds. 'rhe purpose is to obtain scien 
lific ilat.i upon which to base the de- 
signs for future Army combat aircraft. 

The XS-2 has a stainless steel body, 
and like the XS-1, is rocket powered. 
Rocket engines built by Reaction Motors, 
Inc., power the earlier plane, which is 
now undergoing field tests in Califor- 
nia. Unlike the XS-1, which has con- 
ventional wings, the new plane will be 
equipped with swept-back wings, a 
feature that is expected to contribute to 
speed. 

SeiBnee Neva Letter » May S, 19 i? 
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Board of Trueteoa — Nominated by the Ameri- 
can Aeaociation for the Advancement of Science 
Edwin G. Conklin, American Philosophical So- 
ciety; Otis W. Caldwell, Boyce Thompson Insti- 
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ism. Nominated by the K. W. Scrippe Eetate. 
Max B. Cook, Scrippe Howard Newspapers: 
H. L. Smithton. Executive Agent of E. W. 
ScrippB Trust; Frank R. Ford, Evansville Press. 
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ATOMIC PILE — Visualization of Brookhaven scientists shows what goes 
on inside a graphite pile structure. Imet is a drawing of a chain reaction to 
produce power ^ neutrons and radioactive isotopes; White dots represent 
fission products, dots within circles V235, and dark dots show neutrons. 

NUCLRAK PHYSICS 

Atomic Energy Laboratory 

Government-owned Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory will have staff of 300 scientists to study peacetime use 
of atomic power and will become a training center. 


HIATOBY OP SCmNOi 

Benjamin Franiclin Started 
Science Ties witli Russia 

► IF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN were 
living today he might be accused of 
subversive activities by American super- 
patriots. He might even be haled be- 
fore a Congressional investigating com- 
mittee. 

Before the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, founded 204 years 
ago by Franklin himself, a Russian stu- 
dent of scientific history, Dr. Eufrosina 
Dvoichenko-MarkoiT, produced proofs 
that this elder statesman among the 
Republic's founding fathers had been 
in active correspondence with Russian 
sticntists, was a member of the Russian 
Academy, and sponsored the candi- 
dacies of two Russians for meml^rship 
in his own Society. Franklin, in fact, 
established the first scientific contact 
iKtween Russia and this country. 

Franklin’s two candidates tor member- 
ship in the American Philosophical So- 
ciety were both of the nobility: Baron 
de Klingstedt, whom he met in 1777, 
and Princess Dashka w, who was elected 
to mcml>ership in the Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1789, the same year that saw 
Franklin’s election as a foreign member 
of the Russian Academy. 

Dr. Dvoichenko-Markoff, who pre- 
sented these hitherto unknown facts in 
Riissian-Amcrican scientific history, is a 
lecturer at the New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

Science New» Letter, May S, 19^7 

diochemibtry 

Fungi Family Feuds Kill 
Participants in Battle 

► BITFER FAMILY fuetL lietwccn 
fungi belonging to the same species, 
ending in the generation of poisons 
that kill the feudists and all their re- 
lations, have been discovered b} Dr. 
Arnold I. Ullstrup of the IL S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, working in the 
laboratories of Purdue IJniversit). 

He grew mutuallv antagonistic cul- 
tures of the fungus that causes tlry rot 
of corn. Subsequently he filtered and 
sterilized the liquid culture fluid on 
which they had been letl. T his filtrate 
proved to\lv to either of the warring 
fungus strains, to auy cukutc of the same 
species, and to some fungi outside the 
species. 

Seienee Newa Letter, May 9, 19 k7 


> BROOKHAVEN National Labora- 
tory for atomic research is now under 
construction at Brookhaven, L. L, N. Y., 
on the 6,00()'acrc site of ('amp Upton 
and will be ready for the 100 scientists 
cxjicclcd later this year. 

It is a govenment-owned, government- 
financed undertaking, operated by Asso- 
ciated Universities, Inc., under contract 
with the United States Atomic Energv 
C'ommission. Associated Unisersiiies is 
an organization of nine major Fastern 
universities. Representatives of these in- 
stitutions constitute the board of trustees 
which is erecting the plant and will direct 
the laboratory's activities. 

The plan is to make this project a 
I enter of atomic research and training, 
jiarticularly to find |x:acetime applica 
lions of atomic energy. U'he lalx>ratory 
will provide facilities for research to 
universities, industrial organizations and 
other research groups under a permanent 
scientific staff, and it will lx: equipped 
NMth apparatus which indi\idual in- 
stitutions would he financially unable 
to obtain. 

Some of Its scientific activities arc al 
ready under way, particularly the design 


of an atomic pile and iither large equip- 
ment. Plans call for the construction of 
a graphite uranium pile, and what will 
Ix’ known as a “hot” lalxiraiory where 
ladioactive isotojies may be separated. 
\ second pile is planned; it will have 
101) times the neutron flux of the first. 

\ 30- to 40-million electron volt cyclo- 
tron is to be obtained; also an electro- 
nuclear m.Khine capable of accelerating 
either electrons or positive particles to 
energies of a billion \olts. .V 20,000,000- 
\olt electrostatic generator is another 
piece of equipment of the heavy typ( . 

The laboratory expects lo concentrate 
on luiulameiital research. This w'lll m- 
Jude work m the physical, chemical, 
bu>logical, medical and engineering as- 
[xets ol atomic science. With a pennan- 
ent sciennlic stall of k)0, and a \isiting 
staff from coo^x-rating universities of 
200. It will Ix'comc a grc'at training 
center for young scientists, it is expected, 
.is w'ell as a research institution 

Sritnce News Lrtier, May 9, 19/, 7 

Flavor in peanut butter depends in 
part on stopping the roasting of the nuts 
at precisely the right moment. 
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Preventing Ulcer Relapses 

Anti-ulcer hormone obtained from hog intestines 
helps patients get well without relapses. Expense of prepar- 
ing medicine limits research. 


► A MEDICINR which helps stomach 
ulcer patients get well and stay Wtill 
even after they have stopped taking it 
was reported hy Drs. A. C. Ivy and 
M. I. Grossman, University of Illinois, 
at the meeting in Chicago of the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians. 

The medicine is called enterogastrone. 
It is a hormone chemical obtained from 
hog intestines. In the form now used, 
it is a white j>owdcr with a hitter taste 
which forms a light tan, clear solution 
in water. 'Phe patients get it hv infec- 
tion into the muscles, so they do not 
know about the hitter taste. 

Fnterogastronc is expensive. As now 
pioduced on a laboratory scale it costs 
alx)ut $2 to produce the amount needed 
for one jiaticnt lor one day, although 
this daily do.se amounts to only a few 
grains. Patients get the medicine six 
(lavs a week for one year. 

Because of this high cost, the num- 
ber of patients on whom it has been 
tried has been limited. So far, S8 pa 
tients have been given the medicine. 
Today Dr. Ivy re|X)rted on 27 patients. 

Results are “excellent” in 2^ of this 
gioup, he stated. Although five had a 
return of ulcer symptoms during the 
course of tieatment, they arc all now 
free ol such symptoms. Of the 27, five 
have Iktii without symptoms for a year 
or more since they have stop|K*d get- 
ting the medicine. One man has gone 
25 months without ulcer symptoms and 
without treatment. 

One 60-ycar-old man, who had ulcer 
att.icks four and five times a vear for 
47 years, is now on his |econd course 
of enterogastrone treatment for return 
of symptoms. But for the first time in 
20 years he was without trouble from 
his ulcer for a period of nine months. 

Dr. Ivy emphasized the relapse-pre- 
venting effect of enterogastrone. With 
the usual medical treatment, alx)ut 60 
out of 100 ulcer patients relapse within 
two years. With enterogastrone, the re- 
lapse rate is very much lower, and it 
is lower than it was previously in this 
group of patients. 

Explaining what enterogastrone is. 
Dr. Ivy pointed to the common experi- 


ence that a fatty meal causes the 
stomach to empty slowly. Experimenta- 
tion has shown that, in the average f>er- 
son, when fat composes more than lO'’^ 
of the volume of a meal, stomach move- 
ments arc dcpres.sed and stomach empty- 
ing is .slowed. Along with this there is 
a checking of the hydrochloric acid 
production by the stomach. 

The fat, however, acts in the inles 
tme, not the stomach, to check stomach 
activity. This stomach-checking action 
IS due to a hormone, enterogastrone, re- 
leased from the intestinal walls when 
I at IS m contact with them. 

Use of this hormone in ireaimeiit of 
stomach ulcer followed studies showing 
that hydr(H:hloric acid and j^psin are 
factors which extend an ulcer and make 
it chronic, though they probably do not 
start the ulcer. 

In other studies, it was found that 
an ulcer which occurs in ol dogs 

following a certain kind of operation 
could be prevented in all but 24” ' when 
they were given enterogastrone. In ad 
dition, ulcer failed to develon m all but 
two of 28 dogs in the usual time after 
treatment was slop|>ed. 

Science Nrwn I.rttcr, May 3, 19 ',7 

PHOTOGRArilY 

New Instrument Aids 
In Aerial Photography 

^ AERIAL photographs, made in sur- 
veys of large areas, may now he taken 
along .straight and parallel lines in the 
sky. It is done with the aid of a new 
instrument used in conjunction with 
the war-developed navigation system 
known as Shoran. 

The new device is an Army develop- 
ment, already tested in flight. Perfected 
models of the instrument will enable a 
pilot to fly a lOO-mile course without 
deviation of more than 100 feet. 

Shoran itself was developed for the 
precision bombing of known targets 
while blacked out bv weather or dark- 
ness. A plane equipped with special 
transmitter-receiver apparatus can know 


its exact position by use of high-fre- 
quency radio beams sent out and re- 
ceived back from two land-based sta- 
tions. The apparatus computes the lo- 
cation automatically by triangulation. 
The system has now been adapted to 
use in making aerial surveys of great 
tracts of land. 

As the aircraft flies its course, the 
new indicator installed in the photo- 
airplane is mechanically simulating in 
miniature the flight path of the plane. 
A pointer on the indicator precisely 
duplicates the craft’s progress and di- 
rection over the ground. Threaded rods, 
calibrated to scale, accurately indicate 
the actual distance from the aircraft to 
each of the two ground stations. 

When the aircraft drifts from its set 
course, the Shoran equipment automati- 
cally pulls the pointer away from the 
indicator’s simulated flight path. The 
})ilot immediately makes the necessary 
correction in his course. 

Science Nev^s Letter, May 3, t9Jt? 

WOOD TECHNOIXHiY 

American Woods to Rival 
Burma Teak for Ships 

► WHKN TIll'.Y “hit the detk” on 
future Navy ships, (jur sailors will do 
It on [f. S. A. wood. Burma teak wood, 
standard for battleship decks, has a 
new rival. I'he deck material is a built- 
up, specially treated product of Ameri- 
can woods, developed by the U. S. 
Na\y and the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

vSeveral types of this so called com- 
posite wood are under test on Navy 
\essels. One type, installed on the land- 
ing deck of a giant carrier, has already 
successfully with.stocxl 18,000 airplane 
landings. It is made of layers of red- 
wood and cottonwood, both treated 
with resins and compressed to consider- 
ably less than original thickness. 

In other types, basswood and hard 
maple are used. The ideal is a hard- 
wood face and under surfaces of lighter 
weight domestic wood. The idea is to 
make American warboats independent 
of imported woods such as the costly 
teak from Burma. This has been the 
standard covering for weather decks on 
United States battleships and cruisers 
for nearly half a century. Teak is 
prized for its strength and durability, 
and the government stock piled a lot 
of it in 1939. 

Science Newe Letter, May 8, 1H7 
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moEHYsica 

Electricity of Human Cells 

When sitting or lying still you burn energy at the 
rate of a 100-watt lamp by passing electrons over com- 
pound "batteries"/ connected in series. 


► YOUR BODY uses up energy at 
about the same rate as a hundred-watt 
lamp when you are sitting or lying 
still, Prof. Eric G. Ball of Harvard 
Medical School stated l>cfore the meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia. Like the lamp, 
the lx)dy obtains this energy by a process 
which involves the flow of an electric 
current. 

“In the living cell, electrons flow 
from the foodstuffs we ingest to oxy 
gen, thus reducing the oxygen to lorin 
water,'’ he continued. “The ‘filament’ 
of the cell over which these electrons 
flow is not of uniform composition as 
it IS in a light bulb. The electrons in 
the cell are passed along over a chain 
of compounds composed of iron-con- 
taining proteins, the cytochromes, and 
vitamin-containing units named co- 
enzymes. 

“The over-all process involves a po- 
tential change of about 1.17 volts and 
a total flow of current in all the body 
cells which amounts to about 76 am- 
|x:res. The process occurs, however, in 
a step-wise fashion which involves five 
or SIX successive transfers of electrons 
between the various components com- 
prising the cellular ‘filament’ or oxida- 
tive chain. Each pair of components 
may thus be looked upon as forming 
a battery, with the pairs connected in 
scries. A drop in voltage occurs with 
the interaction of each pair in this se- 
ries, the magnitude ot which may lie 
estimated from our knowledge of the 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


► RADIOACTIVE TRACER atoms are 
being used to chart accurately the course 
of one of the new plant-killing chemicals 
known as INBA, from the spot where a 
very small quantity of it is placed on x 
bean leaf, down the stem and throughout 
the rest of the plant. The work is being 
done by Drs. John W. Wood, J. W. 
Mitchell and George W. Irving, Jr., at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
experiment station at Bcltsvillc, Md. 

INBA, which spells out in full as 2- 


oxidation-reduction potentials of each 
of the systems involved.’’ 

Science News Letter, May .t, tOi? 

CHEMIHTRY 

Heavy Oxygen Will Aid 
Studies in Chemistry 

► A KIND of heavy oxygen, with an 
atomic weight of 18 instead of the 
usual 16, can now lie used to settle 
long-disputed points in chemistry aiul 
physiology, Dean Hugh S. Taylor of 
Princeton University told the American 
Philosophical Society. The isotope sepa- 
ration techniques develojied by the Man- 
hattan District make this type of oxygen 
available for research purposes in any 
reasonable quantity if the cost can lie met. 

As an example of the long-standing 
problem already solved with molecules 
“tagged” with heavy oxygen. Dean Tay- 
lor mentioned the fates of water and 
carbon dioxide taken in by plants. Both 
compounds contain oxygen, the sum ot 
which is in excess of the plant’s needs 
for Us food- and body building proc- 
esses. Plants have long been known to 
give ofT oxygen: where did it come 
from.^ By the use of “tagged” mole- 
cules of water and carbon dioxide it 
has now been demonstrated that the 
oxygen going in with the carbon diox 
ide stays in as part of the plant struc- 
ture, whereas the oxygen that goes in 
as part of water comes out again as 
pure oxygen. 

Science Newe Letter, May 8, tfH7 


iodo-3-nitrobcnzoic acid, belongs to the 
same chemical family as the now famil- 
iar 2,4-D. It is being used in the present 
experiments partly because of the readi- 
ness with which radioactive iodine can 
be built into its molecules, making it a 
tracer compound of high power. 

Spread of the poison through the plant 
can be traced in cither of two ways: a 
Geiger counter can be applied to various 
parts of the plant body and the “licks” 
counted, or the plant can be cut o.T, 



SELF-PHOTO — This picture, taken 
by the radioactivity of the bean plant 
itself, shows the traces of the plant- 
killing chemical. 

pressed flat in contact with a photo- 
graphic film and left for a suitable cx- 
|H)surc |)eriod, after which the radio- 
aiiive spots and lines will be found 
.Kturatcly registered on the negative. 

d'he INBA does not spread to any 
great extent through the leaf to which it 
has l>een apjdied. Instead, it travels with 
the food formed in that leaf down to the 
main stem, then up that to its apex, down 
It into the roots, and up into the other 
leaves. Both methods of recording its 
presence show a special tendency for the 
ihemical to comentratc in still-unopened 
leal -buds, which accounts for the effec- 
tiveness of [dant-killers ot this type in 
crippling their victims through preven- 
tion of further growth. 

Science Newn Letter, May S, 19^7 

CHEMISTRY 

Distilling Esters Off 
Makes Better Apple Cider 

► BETTER FLAVORED cider is prom- 
ised in the process on which patent 
2,419,286 has been issued to W. A. 
Rooker of Winchester, Va. Before per- 
mitting the apple juice to ferment, he 
distills off the volatile esters and other 
compounds responsible for apple flavor, 
which arc partly lost in fermentation. 

Then, after fermenting the juice to the 
proper point he puts the flavors back in. 

Science News Letter, May 9, 191,7 


Self-Photo Traces Poison 
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MIDiaNB 

Electric Test for Heart 
Picks Cat«s Overlooked 

► liEART DISEASE undetected by 
the ordinary methods used by physicians 
can be spotted now. 

One otit of four persons jll with heart 
disease docs not show characteristic pat- 
terns on the ordinary electrocardiograph. 

Dr. Frank N. Wilson and associates 
of the University of Michigan use ex- 
ploring electrodes placed successively 
across the chest, from the right of the 
breastbone to the left border of the 
chest. 

Records obtained from these chest 
jxjsitions give information about the 
heart of a more direct nature than do 
the usual electrocardiograms obtained 
Ironi electrodes on more distant areas 
of the wrist and ankle. 

Studies by Dr. Maurice Sokolow and 
asscK'iates in the University of Califor^ 
nia Medical School show the new 
iuciIukI is now ready for application 
to patients. 

Electrocordiographs record and meas- 
ure electric waves transmittcil to the 
areas of wrist and ankle by the contrac- 
tion of the heart. The waves produce 
patterns characteristic of the different 
conditions affecting the heart. Dr. Soko- 
low said characteristic patterns can be 
determined in about 7'^®^ of patients 
with heart disease. 

Some localized abnormalities of the 
heart are obscured by the larger mass 
of more normal heart muscle in the 
transmission of the impulse from the 
heart in the conventional placing of the 
electrodes. In these cases the ordinary 
clcttrocardiogram appears normal, al- 
though heart defects are present. 

NfW6 f4ftter, May 

I (IhMWTKY 

Onion Juice with 2,4-D 
It Fatally Unpleasant 

► ONION JUICK mixed with 2,4-D 
IxKists the wceil-killing capacity of the 
chemical from ten to twenty fold. This 
IS shown in cx|ierimcnts at Michigan 
Siati ('ollegc, earned out by E. H. 
Lucas and Dr. C. L. Hamner. 

They mashed up onions and mixed 
the juice with distilled water in varying 
proportions, then dissolved 2,4-D and 
sodium carbonate in the mixture. This 
was used on test plants, alongside of 
. other test plants receiving “straight"’ 


2,4-D solution. The 2,4-D with onion- 
tuice added proved many times more 
effective. 

Proportions of 2,4-D to onion juice 
were quite important, the experiments 
showed. Greatest effect was obtained 
when one part of onion juice was dis- 
solved in from twenty to thirty parts 
of water. Both above and below that 
ratio the killing power diminished. 

Curiously enough, no increase in kill- 
ing jx)wcr of the 2,4-D took place when 
garlic juice was substituted for onion 
|uice, although garlic is a close botanical 
relative of onion. T'omato juice even 
caused a falling off in killing power. 

'fhe two experimenters state that they 
do not know yet why onion juice should 
ha\c such an enhancing effect on 2,4-D. 
They are continuing their experiments. 
The onion piicc won’t smell up your 
yard, by the way. 

Science Newe Letter, May S, 19 h7 

I•11YH1C» 

V-2 Rocket Tests 
DiffFuser of Ram-Jet 

^ GERMAN V-2 rockets fired over the 
desert at White Sands, N. Mex., are 
lielping American scientists plan new 
high-speed power plants tor future flying. 

A Nazi missile fired recently car- 
ried a section of a ram-jet, or “flying 
stovepipe.” In a successful experiment, 
the V-2 served as a flying wind tunnel 
to test the diffuser of a ram-jet. The 
diffuser slow's down incoming air on 
the flying stovepipe so that the com- 
pressed air can be used to speed the 
ram-jet. 

Pressures measured as the diffuser on 
the head ot the rocket soared to an alti- 
tude of 88 miles were received by sci- 
entists on the ground by means ot radio 
equipment. 

Most of the flight was wasted on the 
ram jet test as the flying stovepipe re- 
quires oxygen, while the V-2, carrying # 
Its own supply, reaches altitudes higher 
than ram- jets will be able to fly. 

Army Ordnance experts said that 
ram-jets arc designed for flight at cer- 
tain altitudes with the highest about 
%,000 feet, or a little alxivc 17 miles. 
RtK-kets have reached altitudes of more 
than 100 miles. 

Ram jets for flight at lower altitudes 
arc predicted for the future with speeds 
twice that of sound, but Ixxjstcr rockets 
will be needed to achieve speeds great 
enough for the ram jet to operate. 

Setewe# Nawe Latter, May $, 194? 


IN SCIEN 


OlOLOOY 

Wrong Glaciers Used 
To Interpret History 

► THE WRONG kind of glaciers were 
used as examples in interpreting the 
recent geologic history of the Midwest, 
Prof. William H. Hobbs of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan pointed out to the 
American Philosophical Society meeting 
in Philadelphia. The story of Ice Age 
deposits has been read in terms of the 
relatively puny glaciers of the Swiss 
Alps, which were the l>cst-known gla- 
ciers at the lime when the idea of Icc 
Ages was first proposed. 

There IS one place in the world, now^ 
easily accessible, where the same kind 
of ice sheet still exists that spread over 
most of eastern North America during 
Pleistocene time. This is Greenland. It 
will he necessary to reinterpret North 
American glacial history in terms of 
what is going on in Greenland now, 
Prof. Hobbs declared. 

Setenee Newe Letter, May S, 1947 
WILDLirS MANAORMBNT 

Dry DDT Best to Keep 
From Killing Fish Food 

► DDT USED for mosquito control 
on waters in which fish live will do less 
harm to water insects and other small 
aquatic life forms on which fish teed 
if applied as a dry dust than if sprayed 
as an oil solution or a water emulsion. 
This conclusion was reached by Clarence 
M. Tarzwcll of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, as a result of careful exf^ri- 
ments on a scries of shallow ponds at 
the Carter Memorial Laboratory near 
Savannah, Ga. 

Emulsions putting DDT on the water 
at the rate of one-fifth of a pound per 
acre killed some fish directly, as well 
as many of their food insects. Dusting 
treatments at the rate of onc-tenth of 
a pound per acre disturlicd the balance 
of life in the ponds to at least a slight 
extent; when the rate was reduced to 
one-quarter of that, the effects were 
correspondingly diminished. 

Details of the research are given in 
Public Health Reports (April 11). 

^ctene« Seiva Letter, May S, 2047 
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BFIDttMlUUKiY 

Wild Birds' Mites Carry 
“Sleeping Sickness’’ Germ 

► MITES on wild birds such as ycl- 
loW'headcd blackbirds and English 
sparrows carry the dangerous virus that 
causes encephalitis, commonly called 
sleeping sickness, five scientists at the 
University of California have discovered. 
The scientists are Drs. W. C. Reeves, 
W. McD. Hammon, D. P. Furman, H. 
E. McClure and B. Brookman. 

The mites arc considered another link 
in the chain connecting wild and do- 
mestic fowl with the transmission ot 
horse and human encephalitis and with 
the survival of the virus germ between 
epidemics. Chicken mites and some 
common mosquitoes have previously 
l>een found carrying the virus. 

Attempts to prove that the wild bird 
miles transmit the disease have not yet 
l>een made. The discovery was made 
with mites taken from birds* nests in 
Kern County, Calif. They carried the 
virus of western horse encephalitis, 
(iuinca pigs, hamsters and mice got 
the disease when injected with this 
virus from the mites. Details are rc- 
jKirtcd in Saence (April 18). 

Saenrt New9 Letter, May S, 19^7 

PlIY^lCH 

Compound Is Sonsitive 
To Ton-Millionth of Dogroo 

^ AN ELECTRIC tcm{:)craturc-mcasar 
ing device so sensitive that it responds 
in a thousandth of a second to a tern- 
j)eraturc change of as little as one ten- 
millionth of a degree was described l>e- 
lore the meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia by Prof. 
Donald H. Andrews of the Johns Hop 
kins University. 

The instrument, known technically 
as a bolometer, was developed during 
the war when it became necessary to 
measure small pulses of infra-red radia- 
tion. The sensitive part of the device 
was made of an unusual compound of 
an unfamiliar chemical element; col uni 
hium nitride. This passes small electru 
currents with virtually no resistance 
when operated at a very low tempera- 
ture. 


Hooked up to a loudspeaker, this 
superconducting bolometer gave out 
characteristic sounds when the infra- 
red pulses struck it. When no current 
was being passed through, it still gave 
out sounds, but of a different kind; 
these were caused by the movements 
of the electrons within the supercon- 
ducting strip. One unexpected result 
was the picking up of local radio broad- 
casts when the bolometer was at cer- 
tain temperature levels. 

Science Newe Letter, May S, 1947 
PLANT PUYSlOLOaY 

Heated Corn Seedlings 
Produce Sterile Pollen 

► HEAT-TKKATED corn seedlings 
grow up into plants unable to produce 
fertile pollen, reports Dr. Donald F. 
jones, geneticist of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in Science 
(April 11). He suggests that this dis- 
covery may be of value in hybrid plant 
breeding, where precautions to prevent 
lertilization with the plant’s own pollen 
are often elaborate, toilsome and costly. 

In his cx|^riments. Dr. Jones sprouted 
corn grains at 85 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and when their roots and shoots were 
between one-quarter and one-half inch 
long exposed three loft of them for one 
hour to temperatures of 104, 122 and 
140 degrees, resf)cctively. They were 
then planted in plots and left in the 
greenhouse until it was certain that they 
would grow, alter which they were set 
out in the field alongside plants from 
the same kind of seed that had been 
planted in the open, in the ordinary 
way. 

The heat-treated seedlings grew up 
into plants that averaged 90 inches in 
height, as against 101 inches for the 
unhealed controls. They formetl tas- 
sels, but produced no viable pollen. 

Another observation by Dr. Jones 
indicates that Iowa is not neccss:irih 
where the tall corn grows. He states 
that corn from the same lot of sceil 
planted in the Northeast and Midwest 
at the same latitude grows taller in the 
East. Higher temperatures and brighter 
sunlight may have something to do with 
this. Also, corn grown under the par- 
tial shade of tobacco cloth grows taller 
and has thinner leaves than corn imme 
diately outside the shelter, though in 
this instance the temperatures arc the 
same. 

Scienee Newe Letter, May S, 1947 


chbmistry 

Chemical Coating Lessens 
Danger from Exhaust Pipe 

► DANGER of fire from hot exhaust 
pij^s, on aircraft for instance, is les- 
sened by a new coating, Prof. Dwight 
(r. Bennett of the University of Illi 
nois told the American Ceramics So- 
ciety in Atlantic City, N. J. It is the 
result of war time research to kill the 
visible red and invisible infra-red glow 
of bomber exhausts that would allow 
the enemy to detect the plane. 

The coating contains uverite, a com- 
mercial product compounded from 
oxides of calcium, titanium, and anti- 
mony. A top coat of this over a base 
ceramic coat provides heat insulation, 
radiation reflection and radiation sup- 
pression. It protects the metal from the 
hot gases, anti allows it to operate ai 
a lower temperature. The coating kills 
of the visible glow and the infra- 
icd radiation. 

Science Newe Letter, May S, 1947 

RLRCTRONICa 

Microwave Beacon to Guide 
Ships from Lighthouse 

^ THE FAMILIAR lighthouses that 
mark American coasts may soon send 
out invisible radio signals to guide 
ships at sea, as well as the present visi- 
ble flashing light. A new electronic bea- 
con for the purpose has been revealed 
by General Electric. 

Microwave beacons they should In* 
called, because they use this exceedingly 
short wave which, like radar pulses, 
travels unhindered through fog, rain, 
snow and sleet. A unit, built for the 
U. S. Coast Guard, will lie tested early 
in May at New London, Conn. Its sig- 
nals will be receivable only on radar- 
equipjx:d vessels. The signals will ap- 
|)ear as a bright ray on the ship’s radar 
indicator, showing the exact direction 
of the beacon in the same way that 
the lighthouse is located by its beam 
of light. 

The beacon equipment consists ol two 
main units, the transmitter and antenna. 
It beams the radar waves in all direc- 
tions from a vertical dijMile antenna 
that resembles .1 policeman’s night- 
stick in shape. One lighthouse tube 
powers the unit. The beams arc in the 
L200 megacycle range. 

Science Newe Letter, May S, /Pi 7 
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Sun Will Be Blotted Out 


Moon will come between the earth and sun on May 
20 for fortunate observers in path of totality. Expeditions of 
astronomers to observe eclipse. 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 

^ THR MOON will come between the 
earth and the sun late this month, com- 
pletely blotting out old Sol's bright disk 
for the fortunate lew who are within 
the path of totality. On Tuesday, Mav 
20, the shadow cast by the moon will 
sweep down upon the earth. 

At least a partial eclipse will be visible 
generally over all of South America ex- 
cept parts of Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela. Varying amounts ol the sun 
will be hidden for seafaring obsersers in 
the Atlantic Ocean between Senith Amer 
ica and Africa. 

People in all of Africa except the 
northern tip ol Tunisia will sec at least 
.some of the sun hidden by the moon. 
Those nearer the path ol totality will 
see more of the disk blotted out. Partial 
phases of the total solar eclipse will Itc 
visible for observers near the Red Sea in 
southern and western Arabia, and the 
western half of Madagascar. 

Not Visible Here 

Put not even a partial phase of the 
eclipse will be visible in North America, 
or in Europe, except lor extreme south- 
ern Spain. So astronomers, anxious to 
witness the total eclipse in all its glory, 
have made their way to South America 
and Africa to observe nature’s grandest 
sjiectacle. 

The path of the total phase of the 
eclipse, about 84 miles wide at this 
|>oint, will touch the earth at sunrise olT 
the coast of Chile, and race across the 
Andes. From there it passes over Men- 
doza in the western highlands of Ar- 
gentina and through the Cordoba hills. 
The sun now has an altitude of SY 2 to 
13 degrees, and the path has widened 
slightly. Totality will last between two 
and one-half minute.s, and two minutes 
40 .seconds, according to calculations 
made at the Nautical Almanac Office 
of the U. S. Naval Observatory. 

The Brazilian highlands, in the states 
of Sao Paulo and ^inas Geraes, are con- 
sidered the most favorable location in 


South America for the observance of the 
eclipse. At Sao Salvador, close to the 
central line, the total eclipse will last 
four minutes 14 seconds. This is within 
several seconds of the maximum dura- 
tion lor any place in South America. 
The sun will be fairly high at mid- 
totality. 

Totality will last the longest, li\e min- 
utes 14 seconds, at a point on the At- 
lantic at latitude one degree 22 minutes 
north, and longitude P) degrees 1*5 min- 
utes west. No islands in the South At- 
lantic Ocean, however, lie within the 
path. 

Duration of Eclipse 

Early in the alternoon the dark 
shadow cast by the moon will touch the 
coast ol Liberia to the south ol Monro- 
via. The duration of the total eclipse 
here will be about lour minutes 54 sec- 
onds, in the centur of the path, with the 
sun almost 60 degrees high. From this 
point the path continues along the south 
coast of the cc|uatorial bulge of Africa, 
through laberia, the Ivory and (lold 
('oasts. 

Sweeping from Nigeria to the C'am- 
eroons, the eclipse crosses French Ec]ua- 
lorial .Ulrica and the Lake Plateau re- 
gions ol the Belgian ('ongo, Uganda 
and Kenya. The mcKin's sh.idow leaves 
the earth at sunset south ol Nairobi. 
The path gradually narrows from 112 
miles on the coast of Lilicria to about 
80 miles at sunset, and the duration of 
totality decreases from about four min- 
utes 58 seconds, early in the afternoon 
for those off the coast of We.st Central 
Africa, to about two and a quarter min- 
utes at sunset. 

Simultaneous observations of the total 
eclipse will be made from stations near 
Montes Claros, Brazil, and on the (mid 
Coast region of South Africa. Astrono- 
mers from Sweden’s three most famous 
obscrvatoricji, Stockholm, Uppsala and 
Lund, will make observations expected 
to add not only to our knowledge of 
the sun and the moon, but to give us 
more exact information alxiut the earth 
itself. 


The first appearance of the flash spec- 
trum, caused by light from the sun’s 
outer envelope and visible only at the 
very beginning and end of a total 
eclipse, will be accurately clocked at l>oth 
stations. More exact calculations than 
previously possible of the longitude of 
the two observation points will be made 
from these data. 

Expeditions will be sent to the two 
coasts under the auspices ol the Geo- 
detic Survey of Sweden. Preliminary 
work on the flash spectrum was con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. Bcrtil 
Lindblad, director of the Stockholm 
Observatory, during the last total eclipse, 
that of Inly 1945. 

Brown University and the Skyscrap- 
ers, Rhode Island astronomical organi- 
zation, are jointly sponsoring an exjx?- 
dition to Brazil. Araxa, about ^00 miles 
northwest of Rio, is the chosen observa- 
tion site. 

7'he eight experienced eclipse observ- 
ers, led by Prof. Charles H. Smiley, left 
Providence a lew weeks ago. F'n route by 
ship to Rio de Janeiro, Prof. Smiley 
“shot the sun” to acquire new solar 
refraction data that promise to save the 
lives ol lost polar explorers of the future. 

Measurements made during the past 
three years of the flattening of the sun 
near sunrise and sunset have laid the 
groundwork for tables showing by what 
amount observations of the sun, moon, 
planets and stars near the horizon must 
be corrected Isccause of atmospheric re- 
fraction. Observations made during this 
)ourncy complete sunrise and sunset 
studies for all latitudes from the tropi- 
cal to the frigid zone. 

Large Expedition 

An elaborate expedition is being spon- 
sored by the Army Air Forces and the 
National Geographic Society. Most of 
the scientists have already reached the 
“eclipse town” near Bocayuva, about 
400 miles north of Rio de Janeiro. Here 
the total eclipse will last three minutes 
48 seconds, and the chances of clear 
weather arc good. 

Additional groups participating in the 
expedition include scientists from the 
National Bureau of Standards, Lick 
Observatory of the University of Cali- 
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fornia, Yerkcs .Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Georgetown Observ- 
atory, U. S. Naval Research Laboratory, 
Bartol Research Foundation and the 
National Broadcasting ('ompany. Includ- 
ing doctors and cooks, the i^rsonnel ot 
the party numbers around 75. 

Scientists in the expedition hojxi to 
complete a niunl>er ot objectives, and 
bring home much information for later 
analysis. The sun's pearly corona, visible 
at totality, will be photographed in black 
and white, and also in color. Photographs 
are to be obtained showing the iwlanza- 
tion of corona light. I'wo specially built 
sjiectrogrnphs will be used for studying 
the flash sjx'ttrum and the corona. 

Brightness Variation 

Variation in the brightness of the cres- 
cent of the sun as totality is approached 
will be measured, as will the exact times 
at which the moon makes the four con- 
tacts with the sun’s disk. The distnbu' 
tion of daylight intensity at saiious alti- 
tudes during the edipse will be studied. 
Radio observations ol changes which 
take plate in the ionized layers of the 
earth’s atmosphere will be made. 

(ieigcr counter apparatus, specially 
built lor the expedition, will be used 
to measure the intensity of the hard 
component ol cosmic rays, known as 
mesotrons. During the eclipse a “cosmic 
ray Hying laboratory” will fly over the 
Rocayuva area, obtaining cosmic meas- 
urements. Additional tests will be made 
Irom the camp site where recording in- 
struments will be sent to heights of over 
12 miles by radiosonde balloons. 

I'.instem’s famous theory of relativity 
will lx* given a new and painstaking test 
to determine whether light rays Irom 
certain stars arc bent as the rays pass 
near the sun on their way to the earth. 
A total eclipse of the sun offers the only 
opportunity to make this test, as ordi- 
narily the light of stars in the same 
direction as the sun ivS drowned out by 
the sun’s glare. 

Astronomers at other eclipses during 
the last three decades have measured the 
apparent displacement of the stars close 
to the sun, but their pictures showed 
that the light rays, from the stars were 
bent by varying amounts. This time the 
temperature and pressure at high alti- 
tudes will be measured to determine 
how much of the bending of the light 
is caused by the earth’s atmosphere. 

A specially equipped airplane will 
make a series of photographs of the 



ECLIPSE OF SUN — Extent of the eclipse of May 20, with the path of 
totality, is shown as calculated by the U. 5. Naval Observatory. 


eclipse from an altitude of 30,000 Icct, 
far above the region where possible 
clouds might interfere. .\n attempt will 
also be made to photograph the moon’s 
shadow as it races across the earth. 

. Hack in the United State.s, where not 
even a partial eclipse will be seen, the 
sun will be watched closely by a few 
astronomers in Climax, Colo. At the 
High Altitude Observatory of Harvard 
University and University of Colorado, 
man-made eclipses will lie created with 
the coronagraph. The sun’s corona and 
prominences at the time of the eclipse 
will lie photographed for comparison 
with photographs taken by eclipse ex 
peditions. 

Other Expeditions 

Other countries throughout I he world 
arc also planning expeditions. Dr. F. R. 
Link of Prague, Czechoslovakia, expects 
to observe the eclipse from Araxa. 

Astronomers in South America arc 
also planning to take advantage of the 
near-by eclipse. Two parties of Brazilian 
astronomers will observe the eclipse from 
points near Araxa and Lassance. Of the 
three parties planning to observe from 
Argentina, none will represent foreign 
groups. 

An expedition, under the direction of 
Dr. Enrique Gaviola, from the Argen- 
tine National Observatory at Cordoba, 
is expected to make its headquarters 
about 50 miles north of Cordoba. A 


group from the La Plata Observatory, 
probably headed by Dr. (’. V. Ccsco, 
will locate near Corrientes, in northern 
Argentina near the Ixirdcr of Paraguay, 
or at Tostado, southeast of C’orrientcs. 
'J'his party may divide its work Ivetween 
the two sites. A group representing the 
Asociacion Argentina “Amigos dc la 
Asironomia,” under the leadership of 
Dr. B. H. Dawson, will observe the 
ctlipsc at Itati, also in northern Argen- 
nna near Paraguay. 

Scientists who have s|)eni many weeks 
}>reparing for the eclipse and have trav- 
eled many weary miles to a favored lo- 
cation arc hoping for clear skies. Their 
friends throughout the world trust that 
Operation Eclipse, anxiously awaited 
and lasting only a few minutes at bc.st, 
will succeed. 

Setsnee NetUH Letter, May S, 18J^7 

PHYSICS 

Doctor’s Stethoscope Has 
Amplifier Built into It 

► A LISTENING instrument is covered 
by patent 2,419,471, taken out by Merle 
F. Thibos of Niles, Mich., on a physi- 
cian’s stethoscope with a radio-like amp- 
lifier built into it. Microphone, tubes, 
batteries and all other necessary parts 
are packed into a container about the 
size of a pocket flashlight, so that the 
apparatus is readily portable and not 
cumbersome to use. 

Seiettre News Letter, May 8, 1947 
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Early fruiting of tomatoes is discour- 
aged by pinching off the tops of the 
vines; the first fruits form on the main 
stem. 



Atoms, Planets & 
Stars 

A DRAWING TO SCALE 
(SIZE 23" X 48") 

Dr. Albert Einatein Wrote as 
follows t 

*T was extremely pleased to re- 
ceive your beautiful drawing 
which gives a vivid representation 
of our solar system. I have hung 
it on the wall of mv room to look 
often at it. Sincerely yours," 

A. EINSTEIN 


"The drawing is excellent and 
informative. You certainly havd 
given an enormous amount of in- 
formation in a limited space." — 
DR. FOREST RAY MOULTON. 


"I have never before seen the 
various features of the solar sys- 
tem and the earth shown so skill- 
fully."— DR. M. M. LEIGHTON, 
Univ. of Illinois. 
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11- 'A drawlnf ahowlnf tho way of maaaur- 

ing the dlatancoB to near atara. 
ia—4Bhowlng movomont of on * 
tholr patha thru outer 
13—Tho Moon. Tamporaturoa, < 
eter and other information 


Printed on Tt White Regnlar Ilnlah 
Offaet Paper 

ORDER BY MAIL-$2.60 


JAMES OLIVER HOGG, JR. 
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Chicago 1, Illinoi. 
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PHOVOORAPBT 

Heavy-Weight Camera 
Makes Picture in Minute 


I^Haw? 


► A HEAVY-WEIGHT camera, com- 
plctc with developing and fixing equip- 
ment, that made it possible to sec pairs 
of photographs one minute after they 
were taken, was developed during the 
war. 

Details of the 100-pound camera were 
released recently in a report made pub- 
lic by the Department of ('ommercc. 
The camera was built by the Kannestine 
Laboratories in Houston, Texas, for the 
wartime office of Si'icntific Research and 
Development. 

The wartime camera was designed for 
reconnaissance work. The shutter and 
film operated automatically by an elec- 
tric motor while the observer concen- 
trated on watching the negatives. A 
stcrco.scopic device was used to view the 
pictures after the exposed film was held 
in the developer tank for about a min- 
ute. 

The report issued recently suggested 
several improvements needed to perfect 
the big camera, (ircatesl disadvantage is 
the weight. 

Earlier this year, Edwin H. Land of 
the Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, 
Mass., announced the development of 
a process for producing a finished pic- 
ture in one minute. I'his process was 
claimed to Ik adaptable to small cam- 
eras. (Sec SNL, March 3). 

This report, PB-SlOO?, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, for 
$1.00 on microfilm. 

Science Nave Letter, Man t9lt7 
FLA.M PII\»K»LOOY 

2,4-D Can Blight Plants 
Bufore They Are Bom 

^ PLANT'S can be blighted by the 
killer-chcmical, 2,4-D, e\cn before thc\ 
are lx»rn. Dr. A. M, S. Pridham, Cor 
nell University luirticulturist, sprayeil 
some plants of red kidney bean with 
2,4-D while their poils svcrc rijKning. 
Seeds from these |K)ds were planted, 
and produced a new generation of 
plants that h.ul all the crippled ap- 
[K.iraiue of plants that had Ikcm di 
rectly attacked with the chemical. Off- 
spring of unsprayed plants kept as 
controls remained perfectly normal. 

5ci«nee SewB LaitBr, May S, 19^7 


Egg whites before whipping should 
be at room temperature; they whip up 
more quickly and expand to greater 
volume. 

Surfaces should be cleaned before 
painting; paint and dirt can be mixed 
but they make an unsightly, streaky mix- 
ture. 

“Positex”, a new British-dcvclopcil 
form of rubber latex, is used to treat 
soft twisted yarn; it gives it the tensile 
strength of hard twisted yarn. 

Man and certain species of ants are 
the only two members of the animal 
kingdom that wage war in battle forma- 
tion; other animals fight duels or some- 
times engage in gang fights. 

Less than onc-third of American farms 
are now operated by tenants; farm ten- 
ancy has decreased 7^' since 1940. 



ULTRA-PROMPTLY 

Because speed of response is all- 
important in their thermostats, Vernay 
Laboratories Inc. is using a Speedo- 
max Recorder for detection and re- 
cording of test temperatures. Speedo- 
max is not only "several times faster" 
than any other method Vernay has used, 
but has wide range and high sensitivity 
characteristics . . . Catalog ND46(1), 
describing Speedomax Type G. .«»ent on 
ivqpest. 


|l IN 

LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


Jrl. Ad N-33A-481 (lb) 
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KNtilNnKTNa 

Chemical Tests for Rocks 


► STRONG ROCKS do not always 
make good concrete, and weak rocks 
do not always cause deterioration, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 
Phoenix, Ariz., was told by R. F. 
Blanks of the U. S. Bureau of Reclama^ 
tion. Chemical tests of the rocks, he in- 
dicated, arc necessary. 

He dcscril^ed a research project now 
nearing completion in the Bureau’s 
ialxiratories which has evolved a quick 
chemical procedure which provides a 
degree of assurance against misbehavior 
of the rock used in concrete as an aggre 
gate, or filler, when in company with 
the other ingredients used. 

Present standard tests, he said, are 
designed to determine the quality of 
aggregate as rock, not as a component 
ol concrete. The difficulty is the con 
cept that strong and durable rock neces- 
sarily contributes to strength and dura- 
bility in concrete, and that weak rocks 
directly contribute to unsoundness. 

Highway Paving 

“Tailor-made” highway pavements to 
meet climatic, traffic and subsoil condi- 
tions are necessary, the engineers were 
told by Donald J. Steele of the U. S, 
Public Roads Administration. 

While reporting some progress in 
formulizing types of pavement surfaces 
and subsurfaces, he emphasized that 
the selection of types and thicknesses 
of both should be governed by the vol- 
ume and weight of traffic to be carried. 
C'oncretc slabs today average about eight 
inches, but tops only four or five inches 

YOPB 

HAIR 

AND IT§ CARD 
If 0. L Imiit ML D. H. T. MnMi, M. D. 

Two modlool ipoolollito toll yoa wbot to do to 
aavo ond booutify your hair, ■tlmi^to hoalthlor hair 
frowth, and doal with many proUtmf, aa: 

OaMmtt — fray hair — thinning hair — oaro of Um 
■ a a l D * h ald n am ■ 'abnormal typM of hair— «xe«Mir« 
alUnato— brittio drynam— hair (alUng oat— Infaeilon 
■-paraaltaa hair hygiono. alo., ata. 

"A worthwhllo book full of Important Information " 
-Ohio Stain Madlaal Janmal. 
Priao n.M. lael. paatagn. S-day-Monayllaak Onarantaa 
DiSBgON BOOK!, Ina.. Dapl. iM, HI W. Iflh 
•Iraat, Naw Tark 11 


thick, built 25 to 35 years ago, arc still 
in service because of their good founda- 
tions. 

Thicknesses of surface slabs as high 
as 10 inches of reinforced concrete have 
proved deficient when placed on fine- 
grained soils instead of coarse granular 
material. The available evidence, he 
declared, indicates that the greatest sin- 
gle cause of pavement failures in the 
past has been lack of adequate sub- 
structure. 

Science Newt Letter, May S, 0)^7 

PSYCH OUHIY 

Americans Worry Too Much 
About Mental Diseases 

► IF YOU HAVE ever thought: “Am 
I going crazy here is reassurance: 

Americans worry 1 (k) much about 
mental disease. Dr. C, Charles Bur- 
lingame, president ol the Institute ol 
laving, formerly known as the Hart- 
ford Retreat, warned. And we may l>c 
developing a “national schizophrenic 
personality.” 

People arc bewitched by psychiatric 
largon and see mental disease in per- 
lectly normal emotional swings. Unless 
this dangerous preoccupation is stopped. 
Dr. Burlingame told the board of di 
rectors of Connecticut’s oldest mental 
hospital, thousands of Americans will be 
looking for help from mental specialists. 

The vast maioniy will never have 
the opportunity to get within speaking 
distance of a psychiatrist, even to he 
reassured that they have no budding 
serious mental disease. There are only 
4,000 psychiatrists to take care of ad- 
vising all the worried people in the 
country, and only 2,500 of these arc 
certified by the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. 

“We have been talking a good deal 
about taking a leaf from the lxx)k of 
the tuberculosis and cancer movements,” 
said Dr. Burlingame, “preaching that 
mental illness must be attacked, like tu- 
berculosis and cancer, through a na- 
tional alertness to early psychiatric dis- 
orders.” 

But the man who thinks he may have 
signs of tuberculosis or cancer can get 
a physical checkup promptly. The per- 
son, who fears he has mental symptoms 
is not going to be so lucky. 

Explaining the developing of a pos- 


sible “national schizophrenic |x*rsonali- 
tv,” Dr. Burlingame observed that 
“schizophrenic” means “a splitting oi 
the personality,” aiul Americans aic 
split between group generosity and in- 
Tiividual selfishness. 

“On one side, wc, as a nation, arc 
extolling the need for love and light 
and philanthropic kindliness around the 
world, while on the other side we, as 
individuals, are basing our entire exist- 
ence on the precept of ‘What do I gel 
out of it?’” 

He urges a new appreciation of 
spiritual values and teaching children 
social responsibility through the estab- 
lishment of “parcnioriums.” These 
would be parent guidance centers, not 
necessarily related to sickness ol any 
kind. 

Science Newt Letter, May S, IBJk? 


OBSERVOSCOPE 

New Marvelous Instrument 
of Many Uses 
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A relatively simple instrument in principle 
and in operation. No longer necessary to use 
intricate and confusing charts or star finders to 
become acquainted with the important stars 
and constellations. 

Con bo used as a sun-dial; can establish local 
civil time; con demonstrate apparent motion of the 
stars; can visibly explain astronomical terms such 
as declination, sidereal hour angle, etc.; can estab- 
lish true north and also approximate oltitudes, 
con determine magnetic compass error; con act os 
o celestial slide rule to check angles, bearings, and 
meridian lines; these among other valuable uses 

A practical scientific instrument as well as 
a visual education device, easily mastered by 
following simple directions. 

ObsDrvofcope. 

Complete with directions 12.50 

Observoscope. 

With handy table tripod 14.00 

Science Caf.-Price Lift (32-page) .10 



NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 
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Be Careful! 


► WILDI'LOWER species are a lot 
like human beings in many res|K'cts. 
Some arc adaptable, easy going, even 
tough — tliey can stand almost anything. 
Others are delicate, sensitive, failing to 
thrive it their environment is disturbed, 
even likely to die if they are moved 
into a strange and unaccustomed place. 

Many enthusiastic gardeners jicren- 
nially get the idea that they would like 
to have a little corner of their home 
grounds devoted to a wildflower gar- 
den. ^rhis IS all very well for some 
s|xrcics: violets, wild iris, wild lilies, 
goldenrod, wild asters and a lot of other 
worthwhile plants will as a rule not 
resent Inring kidnaped and set down 
in a new place. It conditions of soil, 
moisture and light or shade even ap- 
proximate thosSc of their old homes they 
will take hold and thrive very well. 

However, there arc many other plants 
to which the average transplanting 
operation is an almost lertam death 
sentence. Unfortunately, many of these 
are just the flowers one is most likely 
to fall in love with and desire to have 
at home, to sec every day — such beau- 


WYOMING 

Rid«, fi«h, gAologli* or |utt ’'relax. How? 

Paton Ranch will give you trout fUhlng In a 
mountoln etream at It flows out of o dbnyon In 
the Rig Horn Mountains, dally horseback rides along 
the picturesque trolls and excellent food— most of 
which is grown on the ranch. 

The region abounds In geological and historical 
interest— dinosaur bones, marine fossils ond Indian 
Implements are found nearby. 

Write for folder— Poton Ranch, Shell, Wyoming. 
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tiful things as trillium, lady’s slipper, 
dogtooth violet, twinlcaf, fringed gen- 
tian and the more delicate kinds of 
fern. One of the earliest and sweeiesl- 
scented of wildflowcrs, the trailing ar- 
butus, has been completely exterminated 
over large stretches of its former range 
by ruthless market-hunters who offered 
the plants for sale to set out in gardens 
that could not offer proper living con- 
ditions, and where they very stnin died. 

Only professional botanists, trained 
horticulturists, or long experienced gar- 
deners have any natural right to attempt 
the transplantation of the more sensi- 
tive wildflower s^^cies. They have 
learned to judge habitat conditions — 


even to measure them with scientific 
instruments in many instances — before 
expecting some strange and timid beauty 
to settle down and live in them. 

The home gardener who has “had 
good luck" with familiar cultivated 
flowers like nasturtiums, marigolds, 
zinnias and hollyhocks must always re- 
member that these are the end-products 
of long generations of selection for 
toughness and adaptability. Many of 
them are even able to survive as semi- 
weeds il lelt to themselves. Success with 
them gives no license to attempt the 
much more exacting task of taming 
wildflowers. 

Srmnee News Letter, May S, t9J^7 


PMYCHOLOaY 

Why Fighter 

► WHEN FIGHTER pilots crash dur- 
ing training due to their own fault, 
psychologists find the cause may be: 

Miscalculation of speed and distance. 

Rad planning of the flight. 

Not paving attention to the right 
thing at the right time. 

Recklessness. 

Not reacting correctly to an emer- 
gency. 

It was easier than they exjx'cted it 
would be for four Army psychologists 
to tell what was the pilot trouble in 
200 such accidents at Mitchel I'leld, N. 
Y., in eight months. 

Drs. Richard H. Henneman and 
Howard J. Hausman of the Strategic 
Air Command, told the Eastern Psy- 
chological Association meeting in At 
lanlic C.ity, N. J., that such study of 
accidents will help select Ix’lter pilots, 
suggest better methods of training and 
improve design of ct|uipment. 

Mechanical Know-How 

► THAT MEC:HANICAL know-how 
that the Army found during the war 
was so important to success as an air- 
plane pilot is really a combination of 
four independent abilities. Dr. Frederick 
B. Davis, of the Office of the Air Sur- 
geon, told the meeting. 

Pilots have to have an aptitude for 
mechanical work, be handy with words, 
be able to use mechanical devices, and 
know physics. Other factors are also 
involved, probably eight in all, but 
these four account for 82% of the dif- 
ference between individuals in '*mechan- 


Pilots Crash 

ical comprehension," as this know-how 
IS called. 

Mechanical aptitude, one of the fac- 
tors, is probably also made up of more 
than one ability. Studies arc now being 
conducted to find out just what it is, 

Srtetfre Neirn l,rttrr. May H, 
r.KSKKAL SIIKNCR 

Nations Agree in Science 
if Not Always in Politics 

► SCIENTIFIC cooperation is possib’e 
between nations that cannot get along 
together in other fields. Dr. Arthur H. 
C'ompton, chancellor of Washington 
University, declared l^forc the meeting 
of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia. The proj^r medium 
for such coo|HTation is UNESCO, the 
educational, scientific and cultural arm 
of the United Nations. 

“Where two nations have ideologi- 
cally differences that bring danger o' 
wars, many types of interchange of 
ideas are unwelcome or subject to sus- 
picion,” Dr. Crompton pointed out. 
“This applies in pariicidar to the use 
of radio and the press, to the control 
of basic education and to religious and 
philosophical thought. *No such difficulty 
exists in the field of science. Since for 
securing the fxracr of the world it is 
precisely between nations with such dif- 
ferences that it becomes most impor- 
tant to obtain understanding and co- 
operation, scientific education and re- 
search become leading aspects of 
UNESCO’s task.” 

Science Newt Letter, May S, 1H7 
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• Books of the Week « 

TO SKItVK YOV To uct these booke, semi ns a iherk nr money order to cover retail price. For 
free publications send 10 cents to cover handlmy. Address Hook Dept., SriENCB Nfwh I.kttkr. 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


AND THE Mountains Wili, Move — Capt 
Miles P. DuVal, Ji.—Stanford IJniv. Press, 
374 p , illus., $5. This story of the epiL 
struggle to build the Panama Canal con- 
cerns itself with three phases: the build- 
ing of the Panama Railroad; the French 
effort; completion of the Canal by the 
United States. 

ClINICAL Allergy — Alexander Sterling — 
Int. Univs. Press, 198 p., illus., $5 For 
general practitioner and student, this 
monograph is on the management and 
treatment of allergic diseases. 

Cumulative Catalog of Library or 
Congress Printed Cards — Library of 
Coftf^ress, $100 a year To be printed in 
9 monthly issues, three quarterly cumu- 
lations and an annual cumulation, this 
catalog is within the financial reach of 
many libraries unable to support card 
depository sets. It is an author catalog. 

Discovering Our World, Books One and 
Two — ^Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary M 
Williams, Glenn O. Blough — Scott, Book 
One, 224 p, illu.s., $1.48, Book Two, 
256 p., illus , $1.52. For the middle grades, 
these excellent texts intrcKluce the child 
to the world of science in which he lives 

The Ethnogeographic Board — ^Wendell 
Clark Bennett — Smithsonian Intt , Misc. 
Col Vol. 107, No 1 Pub No 3889, n4 
p., paper, 65 cents. An historical survey 
of the work of this wartime organization 
whose purpose was to make available 
to military and war agencies specific re- 
gional information and evaluated person- 
nel data available to the sponsoring 
institutions. 

Essays In Science and Phi losopitv- -A l- 
fred North Whitehead — Philotophttal 
Lth., 348 p„ $4.75. Biographical sketches, 
thoughts on learning, and some basic 
theories in mathematics. 

The Flying Noio'h — Jean Potter — Mac- 
mtllan, 260 p, illus., $3.75. This is the 
story of the conquest of the north by 
airplane and of the men who did it. 
Francis Drake and the California In- 
dians, 1579 — Robert F. Heizer — Vntv. 
of Calif., Publ. in Am. Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Vol. 42, No. 3, 50 p, illus, 
paper, $1.25, cloth, $2. Attempts to solve 
the puzzle of the exact location visited 
by Drake by identifying the particular 
Indian tribes he describes in his account. 
Guide to Information About Sweden 
— Naboth Hedin — Am. Swedish Newt 
Exchange, 61 p., paper, 25 cents. A bibli- 
ography designed to make it as easy as 
possible to ffnd information in English 
about modern Sweden. 

The Hive and the Honeybee — Roy A 
Grout, cd. — Dadant, 633 p., illus., 54. 
With chapters written by specialists, this 
manual of bee-keeping considers every 
aspect of the problems of caring for a 
honeybee colony, preparing the honey 
and beeswax, and also history, anatomy 
and genetics of the bee. 

How TO Tune Up Your Automobile — 
Jack Steele — Henley, 239 p.. illus., $2.50. 
A practical, everyday guide to help both 


mechanics and owners care for cars. 

If You Nerd an Operation — Richard A. 
Leonardo — Froben, 198 p., $3. By de- 
scribing several common uncomplicated 
operations, this book attempts to relieve 
the general public's fear of operations 
and help people to prepare themselves 
intelligently tor the elective ones. 

Labor Force Definition and Measure- 
ment. Recent Exj^enence in the United 
States, Social Sc/e nee Res, Council, 134 
p., paper, $1. Prepared for the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor Force Statistics of the 
Committee on Labor Market Re.search. 

Leonardo Da Vinci- A Study in Psy- 
c HOSEXUALIIY — Sigmund Freud; trans. 
by A. A. Brill — Random House, 121 p., 
$2.50. Written 40 years ago to defend 
psychoanalysis, this text, with Brill's in- 
trcxluction, points up the long road traveled 
in understanding. 

Multiple Factor Analysis — L , L. Thur- 
stone — IJntv. of Chicago Press, 535 p., 
$7.50, A technical work on mathematical 
psychology, developing and expanding the 
author's well known Vectors of Mind and 
presenting his method for appraising the 
abilities of the individual. 

Northern Fishes With Special Reference 
to the Upi^er Mississippi Valley — Samuel 
Eddy and Thaddeus Surber — Vnip, of 
Minn., 2nd. ed rev., 276 p., illus., $4. 
For sportsman, ichthyologist and conser- 
vationist this study describes over 150 
fresh-water fishes. 

Physics Experiments and Problems— -A. 
J. Burdick and J. J. Dudleston — Singer, 
183 p., illus, paper, $1. Intended for 
eleventh and twelfth year high school 
students, this book of experiments is 
adapted for use with any textbook. 
Salamanders, Toads, and Frogs, N Y. 
State College of Agru., Cornell Rural 
Schcxil Leaflet Vol. 40, No. 4, 31 p, 
paper, 10 cents. A helpful guide to the 
recognition of these little creatures that 
live near springs. 

Sugars and Sugar Derivatives in Phar- 
macy — Paul S. Pittinger — Su^ar Res 

Found., 54 p., illus., paper, free. Valued 
for a variety of pro|-)erties and functions, 
sugar IS consumed in the pharmaceutical 
industry at the rate of over 60,000,000 
pounds a year. 

Tungsten : Its History, Geology, Ore- 
Dressing, Metallurgy, Chemistry, Analysis, 
Applications, and ^Gnomic'S — K. C. Li 
and Chung Yu Wang — Reinhold, 2nd 
ed. rev., 430 p., illus., $8,50. This Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Monograph is a 
umely and comprehensive discussion of 
this useful and strategic metal. 

A Yanqui in Patagonia — Bailey Willis — 
Stanford Unw. Press, 152 p, illus., $3. 
Planning a city to order in a remote lake 
and mountain region became the task of 
the author, who had gone to Argentina 
in search of prehistoric man. 

Science News Letter, May S, 1947 


PHYSICS 

Burning Building to Give 
Fireproofing Information 

^ THERE'S ( iOINCi to a fire at the 
Naiional Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington. It won’t be a four-alarm aflair 
as It would be if scientists weren’t set- 
ting it purposely. (Any fire alarm from 
the government’s great research labora- 
tories calls out apparatus ec^uivalent to 
lour alarms). 

Furniture and typical olfice equipment 
will be placed in a special concrete and 
cinder block building, now under con- 
struction. When the arsonist -engineers 
apply the scientific torch in about two 
weeks, temperature measuring devices 
buried in the office will tell just how 
hot it gets. 

The idea is to find out how high a 
temperature must be resisted in order to 
keep fire from spreading. The informa- 
tion will be used in designing more 
fireproof walls and equipment. 

Science News Letter, May S, 1947 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want more mformatton on tho nau fhinf/a doocrtbsd hsra, sand a threo-eont atamp to SCIENCtiI^^^4KWS LETTER, i719 N St., Waahingion 0, 
n. C., and oak for Gadgot Bulletin ^60. To reroive thia Gadget Bulletin without epeeial regueet each n-eelf, remit for one year* a Mecriptitm. 


^ ADfUSTABLE weight devices, for 
use on golf clubs with aluminum heads, 
are aluminum plugs that screw into the 
under face of the club and enable a 
player to get just the balance desired. 
The plugs can he unscrewed with a ^ein, 
and additional weights added tf wanted. 

Science Newe Letter, May S, 19 If 

^ METER, to locate faulty bonding in 
plywoods, veneers and other laminated 
construction, is a cylindrical can with a 
window on the top and a gage within. 
In use, It is pressed against the material, 
and the air within removed. A fault in 
the bonding contains air, which will 
cause a bulging under the can sufficient 
to register. 

Science Newe Letter, May 9, 1917 

^ ELECTRIC LAMP of the incundes 
cent type, recently patented, has a bulb 
made by joining together two or more 
sections of different colors to give van 
ous color combinations. When lighted 
tn a vertical position, for example, a red 
light shines on one ndc, a green light 
on the other. 

Science Newe Letter, May 9, J947 

iSH KETCHUP dispenser, for table use, 
applies the tomato sauce in the quanti- 
ties desired by use of a plastic pump that 
fits on any popular brand \etchup bc^lc. 
Thumb pressure on the head of the dis- 
penser operates a piston that forces the 
l^etchup up a central tube and out a 
nozzle on the side. 

Science Newa Latter, May S 



^ INTEROFFICE conversation equip- 
ment, with a single amplifier installed 
in any out-of-the-way place, uses only 
a small spca1{er unit, shown in the pic- 
ture, on each office desl{. The equip- 
ment, with 100 feet of connecting wire, 
is designed for two-station use, but as 
many as five stations can be used with 
the amplifier. 

Science Newa Letter, May S, 1047 

© HEXAGONAL steel fixtures, de- 
signed to clamp on carpenters' steel 
squares, assist mecnames In laying out 
many types of angles. The slotted fixture 
ii held in place on the straight-edge of 
the arm of the square with a thumb 


}<riw, its projecting side giving the 
angle desired, 

^ Z Science Newa Letter, May S, 1947 

IfH^HlNCLk gages that fit on a shin- 
glef^i hatchet, enable carpenters to lay 
shingle courses accurately and rapidly. 
They are slotted pieces of round metal 
that can be fastened firmly to the hatchet 
l>Ude with a set screw. 

Science Newa Letter, May S, 1947 

^ COFFEE vending machine, operated 
by a nic\el-tn-the-slot device, can pro- 
duce a flesh cup of highest quality 
blended coffee, steaming hot, every five 
seconds. The coffee is delivered in a 
sdnitary paper cup. Sugar, cream and 
spoon aie added, if desired, by pushing 
special buttons. 

Science Newa Letter, May 9, t^\T 


You are invited to accept one 
of the few memberships still 
vacant in 



of science 


Membership is strictly limited to 10,000 and will be 
for at least the nex» nine months. This Is America's 
most unique "club." 


Ebch month you will receive a blue 
box full of actual scientific specimens 
-experiment with them, handle them, 
sinell them, even sometimes taste 
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AERONAUTirs 

Whet is unuHUul hUouI the Hinirs t>f the 
piano on the C4iver7 p. 27fi. 

astronomy 

Where will observers be able to sePy 
eolipscT p. 282. 

BIOPHYSICS 

How much energy do you burn sittlox »tlU 7 
p. 270. 

BOTANY 

What wildflowers can be transplanted 7 
p. 280. 

CHEMISTRY 

How does onion Juice mixed with 2.4*D 
affect plants 7 p. 280. 

What hae made heavy oxygen mvalUSMe7 
p. 270. 


PictuTMi Army Air Pores, coptr, p. 275; Brookhavrst N0tiomU Ltborruory, p. 277; 
John V. Misehdl, p. 279. 

Where pMiched eoutaaa are uaed they are cited. 


with $4 check today for year's mem- 
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dentistry 

What chemical is a possible preventive of 
Uiuth decay 7 p. 274 

history of st.ience 

Who siartfMl scientifle cooperation with 
Russia 7 p. 277. 

PHYSICS 

What U the compound that responds to a 
temperature change of one ten>mUlionth of 
a degree? p. 281. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Why do fighter pilots crash? p. 286. 

PUBUC BRALTH 

Why are epidemics becoming more threat* 
entng to the nation? p. 276. 

WOOD technology 
O f what kind of wood will the decks of 
future battleships be built? p. 278. 
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When you spin the dial of the latest 
type of telephone system — known as 
‘'common control switching” — you 
order into action a giant nervous 

stem. It sends electrical impulses 
through an intricate maze of circuits: 
more than 10,000 contacts can be 
opened or closed in a single dial call. 

This system takes your order, remem- 
bers it, translates it into its own elec- 
trical language, throws out sensitive 
“feelers” to find a through route, plans 
how to make the connections, makes 
them, puts through the call— and, if 
the preferred paths arc busy, finds an 
alternate route to take the call. 

The complex art of telephone 
switching is brought to a high state of 
development at Bell Laboratories to 
serve the Bell System. Some day 
through “common control switching” 
a dial in San Francisco may set up a 
connection through to a subscriber in 
New York. 

■ 

Left: Backstage on your dial telephone call 
—some equipment in a typical ^'common 
control switching** office. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


T 


EXHORINC AND INVENTINO, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CON- 
TINUED ECONOMIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 




Operation Relieves Pain 

Pain is still present after brain operation but patients 
don't mind it. Feelings about pain knocked out though sen- 
sation remains. 


► A WAY to relieve unbearable pain 
and suffering that patients say is “worse 
than pain*’ has been discovered. It is a 
relatively simple and safe operation in 
which certain nerve paths in the brain 
are cut. It was described by Dr. Waller 
Freeman of Washington, D. C., at the 
meeting in Chicago of the American 
College of Physicians. 

One patient, Dr. Freeman reported, 
was in the late stages of cancer. He was 
suffering hideous pain and each time 
the nurse gave him morphine, while 
the pain-killing drug was being injected, 
he was begging for another injection 
when the present one wore off. 

After the operation, he never asked for 
morphine and lived comfortably without 
It until his death four months later. 

A taxi driver making $100 a week was 
paying $80 a week for opiates to relieve 
the excruciating, lightning pains ol 
tabes, late result of syphilis. After the 
operation, he got along without drugs, 
drove his cab regularly and when asked 
about the pains, said in an off-hand way, 
“Oh, I have twinges.” 

Pain that comes from mental causes as 
well as that from physical disease can 
also be relieved by the operation. Dr. 
Freeman cited the case of a middle-aged 
woman who had the melancholia or de- 
pression that sometimes comes to women 
of that age. She lamented almast con- 
stantly about unbearable pain from 
hemorrhoids which she did not have. 
While no physical condition to cause 
the pain could he found, there was no 
doubt that she was suffering real pain. 

The day after the brain operation, in 
1936, she felt fine. She returned to work 
and worked nine years until her retire- 
ment on her seventieth birthday. When 
asked about the hemorrhoids, she says 
she doesn’t have any. 

The operation relieves patients. Dr. 
Freeman explained, by knocking out the 
terror or other emotion the pain arouses. 
Many patients, such as those with cancer 
or tabes, still have pain. But they do 
not mind it. 

Pain is made up of both sensation and 
feeling, he explained. A simple example 

.S the cascL,j{,a 
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hurt.s, but the person also feels angry 
or resentful or perhaps humiliated. A 
[xrrson who has had the brain operation, 
which IS called prefrontal lobotomy, feels 
the sensation of pain but not the anger, 
fear or resentment. So he can bear the 
pain. 

At the operation, the surgeon cuts 
through the frontal lobes of the brain. 
These parts of the brain are apparently 
essential for foresight and insight, or un- 
derstanding of oneself. But the emotional 
charge that gives these faculties color, 
makes them come alive and determines 
how a person acts, apparently comes from 
another part of the brain called the 
thalamus. 

After the lobotomy operation, the brain 
cortex is practically unchanged, but the 
thalamus, sometimes called the scat of 
the emotions, shrivels and dies. As a re- 
sult, there is no charge of feeling about 
oneself or what happens to the self. In 
fact, many ol the patients have to be re- 
educated, as children arc trained, to take 
ordinary care of themselves and precau- 
tions for their safety in traffic or the like. 


291 

The operation was originally devised 
to relieve the depression, worry and 
anxiety of mental patients. Dr. Freeman 
sometimes used to say that the operation 
removed the “worry center,” although 
no part of the brain was actually re- 
moved. All that is done is to cut through 
certain nerve paths. 

It should, Dr. Freeman believes, be 
more widely used to relieve unbearable 
pain. 

Science Newa Letter, May to, i9fj 

ENaiNKBBmO 

New Fuel Atomizer Turns 
Heavy Oil into Fine Spray 

^ A VAPOK-FINE spray from a new 
fuel atomizer that whips heavy oil into 
liny droplets will speed the development 
of new gas turbine engines. 

1110 atomizer is a new-type nozzle, 
designed by K. V. Smith, Westinghousc 
research engineer, that sprays oil into the 
engine in a miniature cyclone of oil 
particles averaging less than four ten- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter. With 
it, 96% of the oil is converted into heal 
over a wide range of speeds, at times 
reaching heat-producing efficiency twice 
that of other nozzles. 

This is possible, Dr. Stewart Way, 
Westinghousc supervisor of combustion 
research, states, because the tiny wind- 
driven droplets vaporize anci burn 
more readily than the spray from con- 



FUEL ATOMIZER — The new type nozzle, right, sprays oil in a minature 
cyclone of vapor particles. It is compared to the ctmventional nozzle on the left. 
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vcntional nozzles, which produces fuel 
particles some 10 times larger. 

Key to the new nozzle's atomizing 
power is a blast of air that enters 
through six pin-hole slots cut at an 
angle in the nozzle. As these separate 
streams of air enter the atomizer, they 


set up the whirl that causes the fine 
spray. The device is to be used on a 
2,000-horsepower oil-burning gas turbine 
now under experimental development. 
This turbine is considered promising as 
a possible drive for locomotives. 

Science Newe Letter, May lO, 19^7 


CHBM18TIIY 

Leftover Heavy Water 

Deuterium oxide from the atomic bomb project will 
be sold at $1 5 an ounce for research. It slows down fast neu- 
trons that "trigger" atomic bombs. 


► HEAVY WATER being sold by the 
'Atomic Energy Commission for re- 
search purposes is really a sale of left- 
overs from the atomic bomb project. 

Deuterium oxide (that's what heavy 
water is chemically) is a material that 
slows down fast neutrons, the “trig- 
gers” of the atomic bomb or the chain 
reacting uranium pile. In American 
work on atomic energy, very pure car- 
bon in the form of graphite was used 
as the “moderator” or slowcr-downer 
of the neutrons. 

But the Germans planned to use 
heavy water for this purpose and a plant 
manufacturing it in Norway was the 
target for one of the most intensive 
bombing raids of the war. Evidently 
the Manhattan District hedged by pro- 
ducing heavy water for f)os$ible use as 
a moderator, because the scientists were 
not quite sure that the graphite would 
really work and time was more precious 
than money. Possibly some heavy water 
was used in some chain reacting piles, 
but details arc still under wraps of se- 
crecy. 

Heavy water which has two atoms 
of double-weight hydrogen, called deu- 
terium in its molecule (the rest being 
an atom of ordinary oxygen), will be 
sold to experimenters whose use of the 
precious stuff is approved by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

An ounce will cost $15. An ounce of 
the liquid can be visualized as enough 
to Bll what a barkeeper calls a jigger. 
The official price list reads 50 cents per 
gram for the first 100 grams. Deuterium 
as gas can also be purchased at a dollar 
a liter, which is somewhat more than a 
quart. 

Heavy water has a molecular weight 
of 20 compared with 18 for ordinary 
water. This difference in weight is suf- 
ficient to be detected by a mass spectro- 


meter in which instrument the path of 
the heavier atom is different in the mag- 
netic fields than the ordinary light one. 
Light from a discharge tube containing 
deuterium is different from that con- 
taining hydrogen. 

Just what happens to hydrogen in 
the human body or other living things 
will be studied through the use of the 
deuterium which is tagged because of 
its higher weight. 

Science News Letter, May 10, 1947 

P8YOHOLOQY 

Neurotic Patients Present 
Great Challenge to Doctors 

► “THE NEUROTIC patient cannot 
cure himself,” Dr. William C. Mennin- 
ger of Topeka, Kans., declared at the 
meeting in Chicago of the American 
College of Physicians. 

Doctors do not ordinarily expect pa 
tients to cure themselves. But medicine 
has for a long time “failed to aid” the 
neurotic. Dr. Mcnninger stated. 

As consultant on neuropsychiatry to 
the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, and 
member of the advisory hoard to the 
Secretary of War, Dr. Menninger saw 
the toll which psychoneurotic conditioi^ 
took of men in the armed forces. 

“The picture we saw in the Army 
must exist in modified form in civilian 
life, since our soldiers were primarily 
civilians,” he pointed out. 

“In any event, it presents a major 
challenge to American medicine upon 
which the health, both mental and physi- 
cal, of our people depends.” 

Often patients with the beginning 
symptoms of serious mental illness are 
first seen by a throat specialist, a gland 
specialist, a bone and joint specialist 
or a specialist in internal medicine. Only 


when the symptoms become mentally 
incapacitating are they brought to the 
attention of the psychiatrist. Only then 
is their neurotic illness diagnosed prim- 
arily as such. 

In many cases the first doctor the 
patient consulted might have checked 
or relieved the symptoms. In many other 
cases the patient might have had a 
better chance for recovery if he had 
been referred earlier to a psychiatrist. 

“Neurotic patients can help them- 
selves in their recovery,” Dr. Menninger 
said, “but only after the doctor has 
stepped into their environment and 
helped them reestablish their equilib- 
rium.” 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, 1947 
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MODEL PLANES— Model planes which reach trans-sonic speeds are dropped 
from a mother plane to test conditions of flying near the speed of sound* 


MBDICINI 

Easy-to-Treat Headache 


■NGINHBINO 

Pilotless Model Planes 
Get High-Speed Data 

► MODEL PLANES of wood, without 
pilots or engines, arc used by the U. S. 
Navy to secure data on flights at 600- 
milc-per-hour speed, it has been revealed. 
Carried aloft by other planes, they are 
freed, and attain their speed by diving. 

These models are four-tenths the size 
of the Navy Bearcat fighter, F8F, and 
are exact copies in shape. Automatic 
controls pull them out of their dives 
at speeds in excess of 600 miles an 
hour, and parachutes lower them safe- 
ly to the ground. 

Each model plane carries radio tele- 
metering equipment which transmits 
^performance data to ground stations 
during their diving and pull-out flight. 
Radar tracking shows the path of flight, 
and automatic radio-transmission permits 
evaluation of behavior in the air. 

Sextnet New» Letter » May 10, lOi? 

KNfllNBERlNG 

One Big Engine Is Made 
From Five Medium Ones 

► MAKING one big engine out of five 
ordinary-sized ones is the achievement 
on which two Detroit inventors, 11. T. 
Woolson and M. L. Carpenticr, have 
Ipeen awarded U. S. patent 2,419,305, 
which they have assigned to the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 

Their invention, they state, is intended 
primarily for use in case of national 
emergency, when large-horsepower units 
would be needed faster than our auto- 
motive industry could tool up to pro- 
duce them. We normally produce engines 
of moderate horsepower very rapidly 
and in great numbers, so that a prac- 
tical method for building up big horse- 
power by piling one small engine on 
another might be highly valuable. 

The design described and figured in 
the new patent calls for five ordinary 
automobile engines, complete except for 
their crankcases, set up on a common 
crankcase in what might be called a 
scmi-radial pattern. The top engine 
stands vertical, the next pair down form 
a wide V, and the bottom pair arc al- 
most horizontal. All five deliver their 
power to a central shaft by means of 
gears. Ignition and cooling systems are 
little changed from those of individual- 
ly run engines, but the oil system has 
had to be considerably rearranged. 

Newt Lettar, May 10, i047 


> A NEW HEADACHE, a hard one 
with a hard name but a simple treatment, 
came to light at the meeting in Chi- 
cago of the American College of Phy- 
sicians. 

The headache’s name is “indurative” 
headache. Not even your doctor is likely 
fo recognize it by that name, but he and 
you, too, may know it as tension head- 
ache. It seems to have been known un- 
der still another alias three centuries ago. 
Then it was called rheumatic headache. 

In this kind of headache, the muscles 
of the neck and scalp are involved. The 
doctor, if he feels the head and neck 
carefully, can find tender spots in the 
muscles and even little lumps like knots. 
Along with the headache many sufferers 
have a slight rise in temperature in the 
afternoon. 

This headache is being overlooked by 
many scientists who make a study of 
headaches. Dr. Herman Chor of Chicago 
pointed out. Injecting salt solution into 
the muscles will bring on pain in the 
head and scalp, he reported. 

The treatment fortunately is very sat- 
isfactory. Massage and salicylates, best 
known to the laymen as aspirin, give 
very good results. 

Sexenee Newe Letter, May 10, J9i7 

Treatment for Light Bones 

► OLD PEOPLE’S tendency to have 
light bones that may break easily can be 
counteracted by giving them sex hor- 
mones and protein foods such as meat 
and eggs. Dr. Fuller Albright, Harvard 
Medical School professor who was 
awarded the College’s John Phillips 
NJemorial Medal, reported. But it is 
not the slowing down of the sex glands 
in bid age that leads to the change in 
the bones. There is another glandular 


slowing that comes with age. Unlike 
that of the sex glands, this glandular 
slowing comes at the same age in men 
and women. These glands are the ad- 
renal glands. 

Adrenalin is the best known of the 
many hormone chemicals they pro- 
duce. They also, Dr. Albright reported, 
produce two chemicals which he label- 
led “N” and “S’’ hormones. The “N” 
stands for nitrogen and “S” for sugar. 
The “N” hormone is the important 
one in connection with the bones. 

For the period when the adrenal 
glands slow down in producing this 
hormone. Dr. Albright coined the word 
“adrenopausc.” This comes later than 
the menopause, when the female sex 
glands slow down on hormone produc- 
tion. 

The inactivity common among old 
people also leads to light, porous bones. 

A feeling that the skeleton is un- 
stable is the most fundamental stimulus 
for the cells that lay down new bone. 
And of course the skeleton of an active 
young man or woman feels more un- 
stable to the bone-building cells than 
the skeleton of grandpa or grandma, 
who sits by the fire all day. By the same 
token, keeping old people in casts when 
tlicy break their bones may slow knit- 
ting of the break because the bones in 
a cast are stable and the bone-building 
cells do not get the needed stimulus to 
work laying down new bones. 

Milk, long rated as good bone-build- 
ing food, appeared in a new light in view 
of Dr. Albright’s studies. It is not the 
calcium but the protein in the milk that 
is important. Porous, light bones have 
plenty of calcium but lack protein to 
make them normally dense. 

Seianct LHtor, May 10 , 10 K7 
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ORNIRAL BOIHNCI 

National Academy Elects 

Twenty-eight Americans and five foreign men of 
science were elected to the Academy. Dr. A. N. Richards 
will preside over the National Academy of Sciences. 


► DR. ALFRED N. RICHARDS, 
elected president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for the next four years, 
which is top honor in American science, 
was the director of America’s medical re- 
search during the war under the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
and the National Research Council. He is 
vice-president for medical affairs at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Klected to the Council of the Academy 
for a three-year term were Dr. W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr., chairman, department of 
chemistry, University of Rochester; and 
Dr. Donald D. Van Slyke, chief chem- 
ist, The Hospital of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 

Dr. F. E. Wright was re-elected home 
secretary for a further four-year term. 

The following new members were 
elected to the Academy: 

Luis W. Alvarez, professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Robert F. Bacher, U. S. Atomic Energy 


Commission. 

Paul D. Bartlett, professor of chemistry, 
Harvard University. 

Jacob Bjerknes, professor of physics. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Francis G. Blake, Dean of Yale University 
School of Medicine. 

R. Alexander Brink, chairman of department 
of genetics, University of Wisconsin. 

Ralph W. Chaney, professor of paleobotany 
and curator of paleobotany. Museum of 
Paleobotany, University of California. 

Arthur C. Cope, professor in charge of de- 
partment of chemistry, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Farrington Daniels, professor of physical 
chemistry. University of Wisconsin. 

Arnold Gcsell, director. Clinic of Child De- 
velopment, Yale University School of 
Medicine. 

James Gilluly, professor of geology, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

R. B. Goldschmidt, professor of zoology. 
University of California. 

Samuel A. Goudsmit, professor of physics, 
Northwestern University. 

C. H. Herty, Jr., research engineer and as- 
sistant to vice president, Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Frederick L. Hisaw, professor of zoology. 
Harvard University. 

Wolfgang Kohler, professor of psychology, 
Swarthmore. 

L. G. Longsworth, associate member. Rocke- 
feller Institute for Metlical Research. 
Edwin M. McMillan, professor of physics, 
University of California. 

Walter J. Meek, acting dean. Medical School, 
University of Wisconsin. 

J. L. Oncley, director. Ultracentrifuge Lab- 
oratory, Harvard University Medical 
School. 

Lars Onsager, professor of chemistry, Yale 
University. 

John P. Peters, professor of medicine, Yale 
University. 

Paul A. Smith, professor of mathematics, 
Columbia University. 

C. Richard Soderberg, professor of applied 
mechanics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Paul Weiss, professor of zoology. University 
of Chicago. 

F. W. Went, professor of plant pathology, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Robert E. Wilson, chairman of Board of 
Directors, Standard Oil Company of Iifdi- 
ana. 

E. Bright Wikon, Jr., professor of chemistry. 
Harvard University. 

New foreign associates elected arc: 

P. A. Alexandroff, professor of mathematics, 
University of Moscow. 

K. Linderstrom-Lang, head of the chemical 
division, Carlsberg Laboratory, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

J. N. Bronsted, professor and director of 
the Institute for Physical Chemistry, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Bjorn Helland-Hansen, director. Geophy- 
sical Institute, Bergen, Norway. 

Frederic Charles Bartlett, director. Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Cambridge, England 
Science Newe Letter, May 10, 19^7 

PUY8IC0 

Pistol for Doctors 
Gives Shot in Arm 

► IF YOU SEE a doctor coming at you, 
brandishing what seems to be a pistol, 
don’t be scared. All you’re going to get 
IS a shot in the arm. 

A “vaccinating gun’’, with pistol grip, 
trigger and barrel, is an interesting re- 
cently patented invention. It is covered 
by U. S. patent 2,417,140, granted to 
Francis J. Swanson, of Saratoga, Wyo. 

The barrel of the pistol is simply a 
large hypodermic syringe, graduated for 
doses in cubic centimeters. The weapon 
is cocked by pulling -back the plunger, 
which has a rack on its under side. This 
is engaged by a spring pawl mounted on 
a rod connected with the trigger. Press- 
ing on the trigger shoves the plunger 
home by a predetermined number of 
notches, causing a measured dose of the 
vaccine or serum to flow through the 
needle into the patient’s arm. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, I9h7 



ACADEMY MEETING — Among the scientists attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Academy of Sciences were (front left to right): Drs. J. H. 
Hildebrand, University of California; J. C. Slater, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; E. U, Condon, director of the National Bureau of Standards; 
L, A. DuBridge, president of the California Institute of Technology; Albert 
W, Hull, General Electric Co.; and Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 
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TELEPHOTO LENS — With this 125-pound lens, the Army Air Forces will 
be able to snap large, sharp pictures from altitudes as high as 10 miles. The 
lens, compared in the picture to a lens like in a 16-mm. movie camera, is a 
foot in diameter and four feet long. 

CIRNETICS 

Cancer Cells Are Strangers 

Mutations, evolutionary changes, may cause cancer 
cells to become strangers to the body. This may account for 
cancer cells’ disobedience to discipline. 


aiOPHYSlCS 

Water Erosion of Soil 
Can Be Reduced to Formulae 

► WHEN WATER from a heavy rain- 
slorm washes topsoil oflf a farmer’s field, 
the process looks just about as chaotic 
and anarchic as can well be imagined; 
yet it is possible to express this destruc- 
tion of basic wealth in terms of engi- 
neering formulae. At the meeting in 
Washington of the American (ieophysi- 
cal Union, W. D. Ellison of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service told how 
erosion is being made more understand- 
able in order that it may be brought 
under control. 

Water erosion invtdves two proces- 
ses, detachment and transportation, he 
said. They are in a sense op(X)sites: 
sand is easy to detach but hard to trans- 
port; clay is hard to detach but easy 
to transport. Loam, the most desirable 
ty{)c of tillable soil, is intermediate in 
both respects. 

We commonly refer to water as a 
major agent of erosion, yet clean flowing 
water has little erosive power, Mr. El- 
lison stated. It is when it contains a 
certain amount of solid matter that 
water becomes able to tear loose bits 
of soil. Yet when water is loaded with 
all the solids it can possibly carry it is 
again relatively innocuous. 

The one state in which pure water 
IS able to initiate erosion is tailing rain- 
drops, which toss up soil particles as they 
splash. It is possible to measure even 
this kind of damage and reduce it to 
terms of engineering formulae, the 
speaker declared. 

Science News Letter, May to, 1947 

■lOLOQY 

Dr. Harrison Receives 
John J. Carty Award 

► DR. ROSS G. HARRISON, profes- 
sor emeritus of the Osborn Zoological 
Laboratory, Yale University, was award- 
ed the John J. Carty gold medal and 
award of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

The award was made for outstanding 
contributions to science as an investi- 
gator, teacher and leader. Dr. Harrison 
discovered that tissue cells may grow 
outside the animal body and thus dem- 
onstrated the manner of growth of nerve 
fibers. He headed the National Research 
Council during World War II. 

Sciancs News Letter, May JO, 1947 


► A CANCER may not be, as com- 
monly explained, a mass of the patient’s 
own cells gone wild and growing an- 
archically. The diseased cells, although 
originally flesh of his flesh, may have in 
a dreadful sense become strangers to the 
body in which they dwell, through one 
of those sudden, leaping evolutionary 
changes known as mutations. Had such 
a change occurred in one of the repro- 
ductive cells, the resulting child (if it 
lived) would be a freak of some kind, 
unrecognizable as the offspring of its 
parent. 

This lack of real genetic kinship be- 
tween the patient’s normal body-cells 
and the cells of his cancer may account, 
among other things, for the refusal of 
the cancer to obey the commands of the 
growth-regulating chemicals, or hor- 
mones, that keep the normal parts of 
the body properly disciplined. 

Striking new evidence bearing on this 
theory was presented before the meet- 
ing. of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in Washington by Dr. M. Demercc, 
head of the genetics department of the 


Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr. 
Demerec has succeeded in producing 
mutations in fruitflies, classic experi- 
mental material of geneticists, by expos- 
ing parent insects to atmospheres in 
which continuous aerosol mists of can- 
cer-causing chemical solutions were 
maintained. 

He had his first success with a war- 
gas that never saw action, one of the 
nitrogen mustards. When he found that 
this would produce both mutations and 
chromosomal rearrangments, he tried 
other cancer-causing chemicals, and 
found that he could produce mutations 
with four of them: dibenzanthracene, 
methylcholanthrene, benzpyrene and 
bcta-naphthylamine. He tried 19 other 
chemicals that do not cause cancer in 
laboratory mice, and none of them pro- 
duced mutations in his fruitflies. He 
regards the fact that mutations arise in 
response to treatment with cancer-caus- 
ing chemicals, and to them only, as 
highly significant in its bearing on the 
mutation theory of cancer origin. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10 , 1947 
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Young Volcano Gonoratos 
Elocfricity Whon It Erupts 

► A YOUNG volcano can be a very 
active generator of electricity when it 
is in eruption, if the newest of all vol- 
canoes, Mexico's Paricutin, can be taken 
as a fair sample. O. H. Gish of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington re- 
ported before the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cveophysical Union on observations 
on the electrical conditions in Paricutin's 
eruption clouds. 

The electrical charge in the cloud in- 
creases as the eruption activity grows, 
but its nature seems to depend on what 
is coming out. Clouds of steam and 
fumes have negative charges, ash clouds 
carry positive charges. Lightning-like 
discharges occurred only during heavy 
ash eruptions, and were of two sorts: 
long flashes, of about 1000 feet, and 
very short ones only about 10 feet long. 
This volcanic “lightning * does not con- 
tain as high energy charges as the real 
lightning flashes that occur during 
thunderstorms. 

Seumet N€W» LetUr, May tO, l$^7 

nmicmm 

New Drug for Epilepsy 
Helps Where Others Fail 

► MESANTOIN, a new drug in the 
treatment of epilepsy, is proving help- 
ful where other drugs fail and may be 
superior, according to evidence present- 
ed at the meeting of the California 
Medical Association. 

Dilantin, a cousin of mesantoin, has 
been considered the most useful drug 
in epilepsy in the past few years. How- 
ever, it is relatively toxic, which pre- 
vents its use in many patients; further, 
many patients fail to respond to it. 

Dr. Robert B. Aird, associate pro- 
fessor of surgery in the University of 
California Medical School, presented a 
study of 75 patients treated with mesan- 
toin who had failed to respond to dilan- 
tin or for whom that drug has been 
toxic. 

He said mesantoin was particularly 
effective in controlling seizures of 
the violent type. Eighty ptf cent of 
grand mal seizures, 79% of Jacksonian 
seizures, and 79% of psychomotor 
seizures Were benefited. Of those bene- 
fited, more than half were greatly im- 
proved, while the remainder were only 
moderately helped. 

The physician said it was particularly 
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significant that only 9% of those given 
mesantoin had toxic reactions. Forty- 
seven per cent of the group had ex- 
perienced toxic effects to dilantin. 

He indicated that even more striking 
effects may be achieved in treating the 
general run of epilepsy patients where 
there has been no selection on the basis 
of toxicity to dilantin. 

Dr. Aird warned that while mesan- 
toin is relatively low on toxicity, it must 
be used with care since it is capable of 
producing alarming toxic effects. 

Sewiea News Letter, May 10, 1947 

MVICINI 

Artificial Kidney Removes 
Poisons from Bloodstream 

► EKJHT PERSONS doomed to almost 
certain death from kidney failure have 
been saved by an artificial kidney devel- 
oped by a Dutch doctor during the war. 

First detailed account of the artificial 
kidney was given to American doctors by 
its inventor, Dr. W. J. Kolff, at a meet- 
ing at Mount Sinai Hospital, in New 
York. Dr. Kolff is chief of the depart- 
ment of medicine at the Municipal Hos- 
pital at Kampen, Holland. 

In this tiny Dutch town Dr. Kolff 
worked in secrecy during the Nazi occu- 
pation, often having to hide his appa- 
ratus so the Germans would not take it 
away from him. 

The artificial kidney consists of a drum 
on which is wound a cellophane tube. 
The entire affair, drum and 50 yards 
of tube, is immersed in a bath containing 
a salt solution. The radial artery in the 
forearm of the patient is connected with 
the tube and the blood flows through it 
and diffuses out into the salt solution. 
There the poisonous substances from the 
kidney which are threatening to kill the 
patient arc removed. The blood is then 
returned from the cellophane tube into 
a vein in the patient's body. 

The artificial kidney is used for condi> 
tions in which the kidney does not work 
but in which there is hope that it might 
recover its ability to function in a few 
days if the patient could be kept alive 
that long. Cases of poisoning withl)ichlo- 
ride of mercury, toxic reactions to sulfa 
drugs, reactions after blood transfusions 
and occasional kidney poisoning after op- 
erations are the type in which the artifi- 
cial kidney would be used. 

Irrigation of the peritoneal cavity in 
the abdomen has been tried in this coun- 
try for the same purpose. 

Science Newe Letter^ May 10, 1947 
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Click Is Not Music 
Bocauso It Has No Ton# 

► IS A CLICK music? The answer is 
no, Drs. J. M. Doughty and W. R. Gar- 
ner of Johns Hopkins University told 
the Eastern Psychological Association 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. A click 
has no tone. 

A click is short, a tone is longer. 

With a click you can’t tell whether 
the sound is low or high in pitch. If 
the sound is just a little longer, it still 
sounds like a click, but you have an idea 
as to whether it is a high click or a low 
click. 

If it lasts longer, you hear the pitch. 
Then the sound is definitely a tone. 

Science Newa Letter. May JO, J9i7 

PHYSICS 

Swedish Telephone Has Dial 
In Flat Base of Handset 

^ A HANDSET telephone instrument 
that doesn’t need any cradle is the new- 
est thing in compact means ot commun- 
ication; it is covered by U. S. patent 
2,419,388, is.sued to two Swedish in- 
ventors, Knut H. Blomberg of Appcl- 
viken and Ralph A. G. Lyscll of Mid- 
sommarkransen. 

The dial and necessary signalling ap- 
paratus are in the lower part of the in- 
strument; when not in use it stands on 
the dial. A projecting button in the 
middle of the dial, pressed in by the 
instrument's weight, keeps the speech 
circuit open. 

To use, the instrument is cither picked 
up in the left hand or tilted over on the 
square rear edge ot its base while the 
number is dialed. The receiver is at 
the top of the instrument's upward- 
sloping column; the transmitting micro- 
phone is concealed within the front 
side of the base, behind a slotted grill. 
At the close of the conversation you 
“hang up" by merely setting the tele- 
phone down. 

Rights in the patent are assigned 
to the Swedish firm, Tclefonaktiebol- 
aget L. M. Ericsson of Stockholm. 

Science Newa Letter, May 10, 1947 
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FOOD nCHMOLOOY 

Radiant Heat, Hot Gases 
Used in Food Dehydration 

► VEGETABLES can be dehydrated 
more rapidly and keep iheir appearance 
and flavor better if treated with a com- 
bination of radiant heat from electric 
elements and a current of very dry, very 
hot air or other gas at the same time, 
claims Clarence Birdseye of Gloucester, 
Mass., pioneer of the frozen-foods in- 
dustry who is now entering other fields 
of food processing. Three new U. S. 
patents, 2,419,875 to 2,419,877, have been 
issued to him on this combination, which 
also includes the use of high-frequency 
electromagnetic waves. 

Two things arc necessary during the 
process, Mr. Birdseye points out: the 
vegetable slices or dice must be of fair- 
ly small dimensions, and they must be 
kept constantly agitated as they are 
carried through the dehydrating cabinet 
on a series of conveyor belts. 

Dehydration and quick-freezing arc 
tombined in the third patent; it has been 
found advantageous to remove part of 
the water from some fruits before freez- 
ing them in syrup. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, 19^7 
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Streptomycin Treatment 
Cures Rabbit Fever 

► STREPTOMYCtN can save life even 
before the doctor knows precisely what 
ails the patient. And it can practically 
wipe out deaths from rabbit fever pneu- 
monia if given early. 

These striking facts about the famous 
remedy extracted from microbes living 
in the soil were presented to members 
of the American College of Physicians 
meeting in Chicago by Dr. Hugh J. 
Morgan of Vanderbilt University Hos- 
pital, who took office recently as president 
of the college. 

The pneumonia that may come with 
rabbit fever, or tularemia, used to kill 
between 20 and 40 of every 100 patients. 
In a group of 27 patients treated with 
streptomycin, only one died. Dr. Mor- 
gan reported. That death was not due 
to the tularemic pneumonia but to an- 
other condition. 
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One symptom of tularemia is an 
ulcer at the spot where the germs got 
into the body. Enlarged lymph nodes, 
called “kernels**, are other signs of the 
disease. 

In more than half the patients with 
tularemic pneumonia, however, there 
may not be any ulcers or “kernels.** 
In that case the doctor could not be 
sure what disease he was treating un- 
til he had the results of laboratory tests. 
These tests take about two or three 
weeks. In some cases the patient may 
be dead days before the tests show that 
he had tularemia. 

Streptomycin is a cure for tularemia 
with or without the highly fatal pneu- 
monia that may accompany it. But to 
save the patient with tularemic pneu- 
monia, it must be given early. 

Dr. Morgan warned fellow physicians 
that patients critically ill with pneu- 
monia of undetermined cause, if they 
arc in a region where tularemia occurs, 
should be given streptomycin at once, 
without waiting for results of tests. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, 10^7 
GBNBRAL SCIBNCB 

Disastrous Errors May Stop 
U. S. Scientific Advances 

^ AMERICA may make disastrous er- 
rors in its scientific future similar to 
those that prevented the Germans from 
developing the atomic bomb. Dr. S. A. 
(^oudsmit, Northwestern University 
physicist, warned the American Physical 
Society. 

America’s advance in science may be 
stopped by: 

1. Complacency. 2. Lack of interest in 
“long-haired” science among our youth. 
3. Political influence in administrative 
control of science. 

These dangers that Dr. Goudsmit be- 
lieves may have a fatal effect on our 
scientific progress correspond to these 
failings in Nazi Germany: 

1. Extreme conceit of German scien- 
tists that made them certain their work 
was ahead of ours. 2. Clash between 
Nazi dogmas and science that reduced 
the number of students interested in pure 
.science and drove many capable scien- 
tists into exile. 3. Administrators of sci- 
ence who got their jobs because of party 
connections and did not have confidence 
in the scientists. 

Another reason for break-down of Gcr- 
n^an research was hero worship of in- 
dividual scientists and lack of team play 
through free clash of scientific opinion. 

Sciyney Newe Letter, May 10, 1H7 
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Lrnbtics 

Podophyilln Can Replace 
Colchicine at Less Cost 

►colchicine, the old-fashioned gout 
medicine that became a potent chem- 
ical to work radical evolutionary changes 
for plant breeders, now has a rival in 
podophyllin, an old-fashioned liver rhed- 
icine. Podophyllin, which is a resin ex- 
tracted from the rootstocks of the may- 
apple plant, can do the same things 
that colchicine docs, and costs only a 
small fraction as much. 

A lot more needs to be learned about 
podophyllin, report Drs. B. I. Sullivan 
and H. L. Wechslcr, Fordham Univer- 
sity biologists, in Science (April 25). 
Its single name implies that it is a sin- 
gle substance, whereas it contains at 
least four distinct organic comp>ounds, 
and it is not known which of the four 
has the colchicinc-likc effect of stopping 
cell division half-way and thereby pro- 
ducing giant varieties of plants. This is 
what the two Fordham biologists arc 
undertaking to do. 

First to notice the effect of podophyl- 
lin on cell division were two men who 
were at the tunc in the medical service 
of the Army, Maj. Lester S. King and 
Maj. Maurice Sullivan. Podophyllin, 
though no longer on the approved list 
as an internal medicine, is useful in one 
type of skin ailment, and it was their 
observation on what it did in clinical 
use that led them to a more careful ex- 
amination of its effects on the division 
process in animal cells. 

Seienee Newt Letter, May 10, I9t7 

OBBMISTRY 

Suburban Atoms Determino 
What Happens in Molecule 

► IF CHEMICAL molecules arc thought 
of as cities, it is the suburban atoms in 
them that determine what happens. 
'Phis in essence is what Dr. J. H. Hilde- 
brand of the University of California 
reported to the National Academy of 
Sciences after experiments on liquids 
whose molecules vary greatly in size. 
The atoms on the outside of the mole- 
cules arc the main centers of attraction 
in the molecular world, and the buried 
atoms contribute but little. Molecules, 
the smallest combinations of atoms, arc 
practically all loo small to be seen with 
even the most powerful microscopes. 
They determine the properties of mat- 
ter, however. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, l$47 
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CHBMUITRY 

Aluminum from Common Clay 


U. S. chemical process of getting light metal from 
clay beneath our feet was “Impossible” to Germans. Hydro- 


chloric acid is reagent used. 

See Front Cover 

By HELEN M. DAVIS 

► THEY SAID it was impossible be- 
tausc it required too much energy. In 
addition, the (Jermans had tried it and 
failed. That clinched it. Nobo^ly could 
extract aluminum from clay. 

Everybody knew that untold quan- 
tities ot the light, tough metal lie at 
our feet, locked up in that commonest 
of minerals, hydrated aluminum silicate 
— common clay. Most chemists, follow- 
ing the dictum of some old-timers, were 
content to resign themselves to the idea 
that there it would remain forever. 

Not so Dr. James I. Hofiman of the 
National Bureau of Standards. When 
ships loaded with bauxite, the sole prac- 
tical ore of aluminum, were regularly 
setting out from foreign ports during 
the war, only to end their voyages in 
the depths of the sea, the War Depart- 
ment called ufwn the government sci- 
entist to “do something.” 

Dr. Hoffman, trained as an analytical 
chemist, is accustomed to pursuing 
elusive metals through cycles of alter- 
nate solution and precipitation, lie 
knows how aluminum salts behave in 
lest tubes. “Why not,” he asked, “use 
these laboratory methods on a pilot- 
plant scale and take out the aluminum 
in a form in which we can feed it into 
the commercial reduction process and get 
the metal 

"Couldn’t Be Done” 

There were plenty of exjKrts who 
dogged Dr. Hoffman’s footsteps whining 
that it could not be done, but with the 
help of a small but devoted crew ot 
fellowworkers a pilot plant was rigged 
up. They built it in an abandoned gar- 
age, which was once a stable. Their three- 
story Herreshoff furnace where, as the 
final stage in the process, the precipitated 
chloride is ignited to change it into the 
oxide, alumina, rises from the floor of 
the one-time stalls to the gable- j^ak ot 
the hayloft. 

The group assembled rather than 
built the equipment. A replaced and ob- 


solescent boiler from the Bureau’s power 
plant was a lucky find. Bit by bit, 
under the skillful hands of Herbert 
Lowey, their instrument maker, the 
plant took sha|^. With Dr. Hoffman 
worked Dr. Robert T. I^slie, (George 
Derbyshire, Willard Hubbard, Wilmer 
A. Hemminger and Lewis J. Clark, 
aided also by Dr. Hoffman’s son, John 
Drake Hoffman, who has now returned 
to finish his graduate work at Prince- 
ton. During part of the time H. J. Caul, 
on loan from the American Dental As- 
sociation, also worked with the group. 

Any Clay Can Be Used 

For raw material these scientists can 
use almost any kind of clay, but the 
kind they are working on at present is 
rejected as too coarse by the factories 
that make fine china dishes. It is white 
to pale yellow in color, the yellowish 
tints betraying the presence of iron. Such 
clay is shown on the cover of this 
SciKNcr. News Letter. 

Iron was a stumbling block to one of 
the suggested methods for solving the 
aluminum from clay problem. In that 
method the materials not wanted were 
removed, and it would take a lot of 
removing to get rid of all the iron m 
the red clays of our southern sealward 
states. 

While Dr. Hoffman prefers the while 
clay to the red for his pilot plant, the 
presence of iron docs not trouble him. 
In his process the aluminum compound, 
which he does want, is taken out ot 
solution, and the rest of the material 
runs off in the liejuid squeezed out of 
the filter. 

The reason chemists for over a cen- 
tury have been saying that aluminum 
fiom clay is an impossibility is the fact 
that the light metal is there found com- 
bined with silicon and oxygen in a form 
which requires energy to break up. The 
amount of energy required was believed 
to l>c so great that it would never be 
possible to sell the finished metal for 
enough money to pay for its manufac- 
ture. 

Several other processes for obtaining 


the light metal from sources other than 
bauxite have been tried out on an ex- 
perimental scale. Three of them use 
sulfuric acid or a sulfate mineral, where- 
as Dr. Hoffman’s is the only process 
using all hydrochloric acid. The other 
type method employs the chemically op- 
posite alkaline reaction, known in gen- 
eral as the Bayer process. 

Variants of this alkaline process use 
lime or lime-soda, with which the clay 
is roasted until it glows, or sinters. 
Water-soluble aluminum salts are then 
leached out by washing. Such processes 
have been worked out by Dr. Connolly 
and associates at the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, by Dr. Wells at the Bureau of 
Standards, by Monolith Portland Cement 
Co. in Wyoming, by the Ancor Corpor- 
ation at St. George, S. C., and probably 
by Alcoa. 

Economically, these processes dej^nd 
upon the lucky occurrence of lime and 
clay of the proper quality in neighboring 
locations. The Anaconda Copper Co. 
put a process through the pilot plant 
stage in which they started with hydro- 
chloric acid but ended with the Bayer 
method. 

Sulfuric Acid Processes 

Of the sulfuric acid processes, one 
was worked out by TV A at Wilson 
Dam. Ala. A modification of this meth- 
od, known as the Kalunite process, has 
been worked out for getting aluminum 
from the sulfate mineral, alunite. A 
third kind of similar process using am- 
monium sulfate was developed by the 
C'hemical Construction Co. in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Naturally, the men who worked out 
these processes are each proud of success 
m doing what “could not be done.” 
None of these experimental processes 
can at present compete economically 
with the standard bauxite method. But 
“the availability of all the foregoing 
processes,” according to Dr. Hoffman, 
“affords good insurance for an abundant 
supply of aluminum in the United States 
in the future.” 

The all-hydrochloric acid process 
which Dr. Hoffman has demonstrated 
has the advantage of producing pure 
alumina, ready for electrolytic reduction. 
It gets rid, in its first step, of the silica 
half of the clay. This is the step long 
believed theoretically impossible. Many 
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metallurgists had resigned themselves to 
the idea that silica-free alumina from clay 
could never be a paying proposition. 

But Dr. Hoffman and his associates 
have found conditions otherwise in their 
process. They first heat the clay to about 
1 500 degrees Fahrenheit which, as in- 
dustrial processes go, is a rather mild 
temj^raturc. This is not hot enough to 
bake the clay into refractory brick, but it 
furnishes enough energy to break the 
connection between the aluminum and 
the silicon in the molecule. The silicon 
then comes out as so much inert white 
sand, or silica, which lakes no further 
part in the chemical process. 

Dissolved in Acid 

After the first roasting, the clay is 
dissolved in a solution of hydrochloric 
acid and filtered off from the silica. From 
this point the object is to get out of the 
solution only a compounil of the alum- 
inum, which is desired, and to leave 
everything else in solution. 

It is here that Dr. Hoffman’s special 
knowledge of the behavior of aluminum 
compountls stood him in good stead. 
He knew that if more hydrochloric 
acid, in the form of a gas, is led into 
a concentrated solution such as he gets 
by boiling down the liquid that comes 
from his filter, the aluminum and noth- 
ing else in it will turn into a fine white 
powder and collect at the bottom of his 
tank. And as a special bonus, the chem- 
ical action gives out heat, which helps on 
the fuel bill. 

Here again, the wiseacres said ’it 
can’t be done. The crystals that tall 
through the liquid trickling down your 
precipitation column while the acid gas 
bubbles up through it, will cut your 
pumps to pieces.” 

But Dr. Hoffman knew he had a 
fantastic corrosion problem to face when 
he started out. He presumed that it was 
the im|>ossibility of preventing hydro- 
chloric acid from eating away their 
metal tanks that had made the Germans 
give up the process years before. But 
with modern materials available, Dr. 
Hoffman built his plant with plastics 
and glass in place of metal, and defied 
the abrasion of the crystals and the acid 
vapors. Besides, he can watch the liquids 
circulating through the glass pi)^ see* 
tions and see how the process is coming 
on. 

The vapors take their revenge on 
the scientists by destroying their clothes. 
Anything made of cotton soon falls into 
shreds in this experimental plant, so 


that even the window cords have cither 
to be replaced by gaudy-colored decora- 
tors’ cords ol synthetic material or aban- 
doned in favor of old-fashioned props. 

Coming to work, the scientists hang 
their street clothes on glamorous plastic 
hangers, designed for evening gowns 
but im|iervious to acid. They shut the 
garments away liehmd heavy wooden 
doors, and put on tattered old clothes 
which can stand the gaff. 

Dressed like beggars, these keen-eyed 
men figure on economics that will run 
into millions of dollars when their pro- 
cess is put into full commercial opera- 
tion even though, as a government de- 
velopment, their pioneer work is avail- 
able to any manufacturer with the fore- 
sight to take advantage of it. 

The cost problems now licing studied 
are the usual ones of chemical produc 
tion: economical use of power and re- 
covery of usable materials from waste. 
At present the price of metal from near- 
by clay by the Hoffman process is about 
twice that from bauxite brought in 
from abroad. 

Many factors may operate to change 
that cost ratio in the future. What the 
Bureau of Standards scientists have done 
is to work our in practical terms the 
answer to an old laboratory problem. 
They have proved that commercial ex- 
traction of aluminum can be done. 

Now these chemists arc going on to 
details of economical operation of the 


plant, and by-product recovery. They 
arc confining and re-using the acid va- 
pors. They point out that many of the 
elements that occur in the clay are all 
in solution in the filter water, if anyone 
can use them. Iron is there, certainly, 
although it would not pay to take it 
out. Other valuable materials, such as 
potash, may be present in some clays. 

It might pay to recover some ol them, 
although, says Dr. Hoffman, “this is 
hardly likely to be the case in the first 
190 billion tons of clay that we will use.” 
One hundred ninety billion tons of clay 
will yield nearly 38 billion tons of alum- 
inum metal by the Hoffman process. 
Aluminum, being one of the lightest as 
well as most abundant metals, gives us 
more sheet metal to the ton than any 
other common structural material. 

Srienoe Newt Letter, May 10, 1947 
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Steam Recovers Fluoride 

► HYDROGEN FLUORIDE used as a 
catalyst in oil refining is recovered from 
the spent condition by treatment with 
sujxrhcated steam, in the process on 
which James D. Gibson of Bartlesville, 
Okla., has received patent 2,419,558, 
which is assigned to the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company. The fluorine comes out 
as hydrofluoric acid, which may be con- 
centrated to the anhydrous condition. 
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STOPWATCH 

HEADQUARTERS 



We carry a wide ranite of laboratory grade 
atopwatchei for the most critical timing 
operation!. AU watchei listed below are 7- 
Jewel precisely calibrated In nickel-chrome 
cases. Please specify second or third choice 
for most prompt delivery. 


SOe sixty second dial In 1/6 seconds, and 30 minute 
register Stop, start, return to sero by pressing 

crown. Precise laboratory grade . . f*9.6f 

Ml as above, but with time-out action, return to 

aero by side button control IS9.5S 

600 Thirty second dial In 1/10 seconds, and 10 min- 
ute register Stop, start, return to sero by pressing 
crown Precise laboratory grade . ftO.Ot 

000 as above, but with time-out action, return to 

sero by side button control ... .... 109.00 

001 Same as 606, but routine grade ... 910 70 

610 One minute dial, in 1/100 minute, and 30 min- 

ute register. Stop, start, return to sero by pressing 
crown. Precise laboratory grade 909.00 

611 As above, but with time-out action, return to 

aero by side button control 909 00 

•09 Sixty second dial in 1/0 seconds; 30 minute reg- 
ister Stop-start crown. Zero return side button 
Time-out action Routine grade, superb value 911.00 

690 Three second dial in 1/100 seconds, with 90 

second register Stop-start-aero return by preaalng 
crown ... • • 999.50 

6S0 Surplus Bargain. Elgin. 10 second dial In 1/10 
seconds. Stop, start, aero return by crown. Slightly 
used, at about ^at original cost 911.50 

650 Precision ll-jewel wrist Chronograph. A super- 
lative timepiece plus stopwatch reading to 1/0 sec- 
onds, time out control; 30 minute elapsed time reg- 
ister and telemeter dial, excise tax included... 949 M 

We ship open account to 
rated firms and Institutions 

ANDREW TECHNICAL SERVICE 

111 EaO Dvtewcir*, Chicago II, III. 
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Dr. S. A. Waksman to Get 
Passano Foundation Award 

► DR. SELMAN A. WAKSMAN, 
microbiologist at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and dis- 
coverer of streptomycin and other anti- 
biotics, will receive the $5,000 Passano 
Foundation award. 

Dr. Waksman will receive the award 
at a dinner June 12, during the centen- 
nial meeting of the American Medical 
Association at Atlantic City. The Passano 
Foundation, which is making the award, 
was established in 1043 by the Williams 
and Wilkins Company, medical pub- 
lishers in Baltimore. 

.S'ctenco N€W» Letter, May to, 1H7 


MBDICINI 

Moths, Mice Are Bred 
To Aid Human Health 

► RED-RYED meal moths and kinky- 
tailed mice are being bred in a Wesleyan 
University laboratory as aids to better 
health for humans. 

The kinky-tailed mice with some dis- 
tant cousins that have forked tails or 
no tails at all will, it is hoped, lead to 
methods for eliminating deformed spines 
in new-born babies. 

X-raying the expectant mother mouse 
at a certain period of pregnancy will 
cause her offspring to he born with tail 
deformities, Dr. Ernest W. Caspari of 
Wesleyan has discovered. Mouse tails, he 
explains, are nothing but elongations of 
the spinal column and therefore provide 
a good tool for studying hereditary de- 
fects of the spine. 

Dietary improvements may be the con- 
tribution to health made by the red- 
eyed meal moths in Dr. Caspari^s labo- 
ratory. 

Meal moths are meal mill pests anef 
ordinarily have dark brown eyes. The 
red-eyed strain is extremely rare and the 
deformity is apparently caused by a lack 
of hormones. The larvae of one of the 
strain spin silk when kept out of the 
light and under carefully regulated tem- 
peratures. Perhaps due to the extraction 
during the milling process of some chemi- 
cal necessary for the proper balance, Dr. 
Caspari has found it impossible to create 
the spinning condition by feeding the 
moths home-ground meal, but can do so 
with commercially ground meal. 

Scienea Nawe Letter, May 10, J947 




Slones of the familiar apricot arc used 
in the cosmetics industry. 

Flower seeds ilo best in a loose soil 
containing humus that will not pack. 

Industrial dusts of many kinds, from 
flour to metal powders, arc explosive 
as well as coal dust in mines. 

The hippopotamus, which may weigh 
four tons or over, has a hide almost 
two inches thick which sometimes 
weighs a quarter of a ton. 

The cycle from eggs to larvae to 
adult houseflies requires 12 to 14 days. 

Dried green bananas arc sometimes 
ground into flour which, mixed with 
wheat flour, makes an excellent bread. 

Silicon carbide, or carborundum, made 
in electric furnaces from .sand and car- 
bon, is a promising ceramic for use in 
the high temperatures at which gas- 
turbine blades must work. 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 


Save More Than Va Regular Cost 
CompUt* Optical Complat* Matal PartsI 


ARMY'S 7 X 50 BINOCULARS 

Here'i An unuaual opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money. Offered here are complete sets of Optics 
and Metal Parts for the Army’s M-16 7 x 50 
Binoculars (M-10 U not the waterproof model) 
These components are new and all ready for 
assembly. We supply full Instructions. Limit — 
1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set of Optics to a 
customer. 

METAL PARTS— Set includes all Metal Parts— 
completely finished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars No machining required Bodies have been 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy Binocular 
Carrying Case la included with each set of Metal 
Parts. 

Stock #824-Q— 7 x 50 Metal Parts 135.00 Postpaid 



OPTICS— Set includes all Lenses and Prisma you 
need tor assemblinf 7 x 50 Binoculars. Tbese Opuoe 
ere in excellent condition— perfect or near perfect 
and have new low reflection coatlnf. 

Stock itOlM-q— 7 X 00 OpUcs fU.OO Postpaid 


NOTICE! If yon boy both the Blneeular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal Parte, your purchase beeomee 
■ubjeet to M% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount coverint tax to your remlttanco or your 
order cannot be filled. 


ARMY’S 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 


No Oarryinf Casa with any Soto shown bolow. (Nono 
yet aeallablo In flnrpins Market.) M-lSAl sots are 
waterproof modol. If-I sote aro not waberproof. Limit 
—1 got to a Cnstonor on all flota ahowa bolow. 

OOMPLBTB OPTICS A METAL PABTS— Modol 
M-ltAl, • X ts Blnoenlara. Bvorythlns you need— 
roady for asaombly. Wbon linlehod will look like a 
regular factory Job costing $103 to $120. The Optics 
are rew. In perfect or near-perfoot condition. Have 
new low reflection coating. Metal Parte are new and 
perfect, all completely flnlahed. Mo machining re- 
quired. Bodlee factory hinged and covered. Complete 
assembly Instructions Included. 

Steek #tSt-Q 45.W Pestpald, 

pins I8.M tex— Total— |4t.M 

COMPLETE OPTICS A METAL PABT8— Model 
M-l, • X It Blnoenlara. The Optics In this set are 
new, perfect or near-perfect. Prisms have new low 
reflection coating. Factory mounted Bye Piece and 
Objective AssembllM not coated. Metal Parts are 
perfect, new, ready for assembly. When finished, this 
wlU look like a regular factory Job. except a name 
has been filed off a cover plate. Mo machining re- 
quired. Bodlee factory hinged and covered. 

Stock #tSl-Q IU.H Foitpald, 

pluo fl.tt tax— Total— |41.t# 


METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-13A1, g x SO Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics Same Metal Parts as described for 
Stock #830-Q 

Stock #t32-Q— g X 30 Metal Parte .. 9M.M Postpaid 

METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-3. S x 35 Blnoe- 
nlara. Mo Optics. Some machining on theae Metal 
Parte required. Bodlee binged and Prism Shelf holes 
placed, but you must tap them Prism Shelves have 
been machined Stx lead spiral focusing threads have 
been cut. Some leas difficult components you must 
thread and machine youreelf. but all material you 
need Is furnished except body covering material and 
Optics 

Block #SS3-Q-d 1 30 Metal Parts. . .fll.SS Postpaid 
OPTICS FOB g X 35 BINOCULARS (Mo Metal Parte.) 
Slight seconds Cemented but not coated 
Stock itS13S-Q 915.55 Poetpald 

SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE (9 X 30), but coated. 

Stock it5134-Q 912.75 Postpaid 

If yon buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocular Metal Paris, your purohaeo becomes sub- 
ject te 95% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax te your remlttanco or your 
order oannot bo Sited. 

Optics and Metal Parte are Available for Menoeulars 
a Binocular). For Complete Detalle, Write for 
BnUoUn 


TO KEEP POSTED on all our now Optical 
Items, send lOo and your name and address 
to get on our regular "Flaali** mailing list. 


39 POWEB PRISM 8POTT1NO TBLEBCOPB BET- 
Optioe consist of perfect Achromatic Objoetlvo with 
dla of 64 mm. and 20 Inch FL (not a War 
surplus Item), an Bye Aohromat, Field Z^ne and 
Prisms from 6 x 30 Binocular. ThSM are slight 
seconds. All low reflection coated except Objective. 
Half a covered 6 x 30 Binocular Body, all parts 
for Eyepiece end and Prism Shelf section are 
supplied You must furnish an extension tube and 
any parte needed to mount the Objective Lens 
Stock ^5127-Q . 921.55 Postpaid 

8CUM10T OPTICAL SYSTEM. BUck plastic body. 

slse 3-18/16" by F.L 3 4" with 

smasing speed of FOR Used In Mavy's Infra-Red 
Bnlperscopr and Signalling Unite. Oovt. cost 9134 
Limit— 1 to a customer. 

Stock it 725-0 9e.M Postpaid 

IS MM KODACHROMB PROJBCTINQ LENS SET 
— Oonslsts of 3 Achromatic Lonsos for projecting, 
plus 3 Condensing Lenses and a piece of Hoat 
A|Morblng Glass with directions. 

Stock #4535-0 91.15 Postpaid 

38 MM KODACnROME PROJECTINO LENS BBT 
—Consists of Achromatic Lons for projecting, plus 
a Condensing Lens and a piece of Heat Absorbing 
□lass with directions. 

Stock #4595-0 81.58 Pooipald 

BATTERY COMMANDER’S PERISCOPE With Tri- 
pod— 6 Power Instrument. BXoellont condition. 
Length 37 1/3 inches— dlam 11/3 Inches. Cost 
U. 8. Oovt. approximately 9178.00. 

Stock #717-0 llt.M F. O. B. Audubon 

NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 

SERSATiORRL BAR6AIH 

AS THISI 

BUBBLE SEXTANT -Type A-10 



SPECIALS IN LENS SETS 

Bet #1-0— **Our Advtrtielnf Speelal"— 18 leneee for 
Pov^ld, plus 10-pate Idea booklet. For eoprlnf. 


gX,g0 ; 

ULTRA oLdSb^P BHOTO. macrophotography mdterl- 
mental optics magnifying and for making a two power 
f/lO Telephoto Lens, “Dummy Camera," Kodachrome 
Viewer, DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 
38 mm. cameras, steroscopl c vi ewer, ground glass and 
enlarging focusing aids, TELB8COPBB, low power 
MleroBCopee and for many other uses 

NEW 50-PAOE IDEA ROOK **FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully covert the 
faeolnatlng uaec a< all Leneee In eet Uated above . . . 
only II 00 Poetpald. 

POLABIZINO VARIABLE DENSITY ATTACHMENT 
FOB 7 X 80 B1NOOULAB8— An amailngly effeotlve 
unit for oontrolUni amount of light reaching your 
eyes. Cute down glare In sky and overwater obser- 
vatlona. Haelly snapped on and off over the eye 
cups of Amerloan-made 7 x 80 Blnoculara Oovt. 
eoet, $8.30 oaeh. 

Steek #8t.0it-0 9S.00 Postpaid 

8PBCTBOSOOPE BETS . . . These 8ete contain aU 
Loniee and Prlams you need to makt a Bpoetroecope, 
nine FREE IB-pase Inetruetion Booklet. 

Steek #1900-4S— Rand Type 91.49 Postpaid 

Steek #1901-Q-Liabormtory Type 9.90 Peeiwdd 

CONDENSDia LENSES for 99 mm Projeeten and En- 

largers. Oonalsto of set of 3 Le n ses— dlam. 3%", F.L. 
3" tfi ob , 

Stock #I97 7-Q 99.99 Peolpald 

WE KA^ LlTtllALLT MZLLtONff OF WAR SURPLUS 
LBfSn AND PRISMS FOE SALE AT BAROAIN 
PRXOIS. WEITB POE OATALOO '*Q”-EENT FRRBI 


MOUNTED KELLNER TELESCOPE BYE PIECE— Per- 
fect, coated. In Ordnance sealed boxes. P.L l% inches. 
Outside dia. of steel mount 40 mm 
Stock #919I-Q 93.18 Postpaid 

OPTICAL BENCH KIT— (Not a War Surplus Item) 
Evorythlng you nofd. Including four Lons Holdors for 
chocking Focal Lengths and sotting up Lens systems 
Stock #5S-Q 99.80 Pooipald 


RAW OPTICAL GLASS . . .An excoptional opportunity 
to secure a largo variety of Optical Piecee both Crown 
and Flint glass (seconds) In varying stages of process- 
ing. Many prism blanks 

Stock #751-0—9 lbs. (min. wt.) 9i.95 Postpaid 

Stock #793-0—1% lbs 91.55 Postpaid 


BOMBER SIGHTING STATION— A double end Periscope 
Type Instrument of highest precision. Brand new and 
In perfect condition. 9 ft. tall, shipping wt. 360 lbs. 
Orif oost 99.880. Consists of numerous Lensst. Prisms. 
Mirrors. Gears, Motors, Metal Parte and Beotrlmu 


Oadgete. 

8t^ #514-0 959.99 F.O.B. 

MOUNTED PROJECTINQ LENS SYSTEBI— F.L 91.44 
mm. (Jtut right for 39 mm. Projectors). Speed of F l.B. 
Outside dla. of mount at one end 60 mm. Length of 
mount 64 mm. 

Stock #4999-0 91.N Poetpald 


MOUNT POE ABOVE PROJECTINO LBNB^ SYSTEM 
Stock #715-0 iI-99 Postpaid 

9%" DIA. ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE OBJECTIVK-- 
FL. 20 Inches (Not a war surplus Item). The Govt 
used very few long focus Objective Lenses so we had 
these made for you First class lens suitable for Slot- 
ting Scopes. Terrestrial Telescopes, etc. Not coated. 
Stock #6197-0 919.99 Pooipald 


Used by Atiny Air Forres, these Bubble Bextante 
have Just arrived and will be priced so low you’ll 
think we have made a mistake Bend at once for 
complete descriptive Bulletin le-Q containing pic- 
tures, rncln and price If interested, don't wait, 
because this bargain won't last long 

MR FORCES GIHSIRHT 

With Polarising Variable Density Attachment— Can 
be used as Slide Viewer, or take it apart and you 
can get ptilarlclng variable Density Attachment. 
Mangln Concave Mlrroi, Reflector Plate, Metal 
Reticle, Window, Lamp Housing, Ring and Bead 
Sight The Polarizing atUchment alone In worth 
many times the price of entire unit. OonslsU of 
3 Polarizing Filters mounted with small handle 
which rotates one around the other. May be used 
In Photography. Research. Experiments, as Light 
Dimmer, etc 

Stock #908-Q $S.OO Postpaid 

SaxM Unit Without Polarteluf AltachMoul 
fltook #916.Q fSJM Postpaid 

TANK PRISMS— PLAIN OR SIIVERID 
VO-46-48 deg. 6%'' long, ZW* wide, finely 
ground and poliehed 

Stock No. Item Priee 

1004-G— Silvered PrUm 

(Perfect) 92.00 Poftpsld 

3005-Q— Plain PrUm (Per- 
fect) 92.00 Poitpald 

(Dluatrated Book on Prisma included PRBB) 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY, P. 0. Asdutei, New Jersey 
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Useful Citizens 

► MUSHROOMS, puffballs, brackct- 
lungi, even the repulsive stinkhorns, as 
well as the host of lesser, mold-like 
lungi that as a rule we never notice at 
all, are among the most useful citizens 
ol the outdoor world. We commit an 
injustice when we half-resent their el- 
Fm intrusion into the dainty society of 
spring wildflowers. If it were not for 
the fungi and myriads of humble beings 
like them there might not be any wild- 
flowers — or for that matter any tower- 
ing forest trees. 

'I'hc gay, bright assembly of wild- 
flowers depends on the silent, mostly 
unregarded ministrations of the fungi 
and other decay-organisms as the gay, 
bright upper strata of human society 
depends on scullions and street-sweepers, 
garbagemcn and gravediggers. With- 
out a corps ol workers, however un- 
couth, to disjKisc of wastes and to bury 
the dead, there could be no gracious 
living, whether by columbines or count- 
esses. 
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The organisms of decay, of which 
mushrooms and other fleshy fungi are 
only the most noticeable examples, are 
many and varied. They run the whole 
gamut of fungi and bacteria, and that 
strange half-world between the two, the 
actinomycclcs, about which nobody but 
botanists ever heard until one of them 
turned in that all-but-universal remedy, 
streptomycin. On the animal side there 
are insects of all kinds, but especially 
beetles, termites and ants; strange little 
nameless mites that are half-cousins of 
insects; worms of all sizes and degrees; 
microscopic one-cellcd creatures called 
protozoa. At the very bottom of this 
scavengers’ social scale are the slimc' 
molds, that look, in mass, like splashes 
of wet paint, and that arc individually 
in some ways like plants, in other ways 
like lowly animals. 

This motley and complex array de- 
vours last year’s fallen leaves, dead logs 
and stumps, the [x*tals of flowers as 
they wither and fall, the dead bird that 
a weasel has slain, the weasel himself 
when death at last overtakes him. All 
body wastes, all waste Ixxlics— these are 
their assignments. 

Like all good morticians and waste- 
disposal squads, they do their work 
quietly and unobtrusively. They oj>cratc 
mostly from undersides anti insides; 
usually they shun the light, and there- 
fore they can carry on by night as well 
as by day. Only ticcasionally do they 
advertise their presence by such mani- 
festations as mushrooms or Indian-pipe 
flowers. And before you fairly realize 
il, what were fallen leaves and dead 
sticks have lost their shapes and iden- 
tities and have iKcome soil-cnriching 
humus. 

And on this dark fare, prepared m 
silence and secrecy, our loveliest and 
most delicate spring flowers thrive. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, 1947 


MBnOBOLOGT 

Most Cold Waves Come 
When Sun Is Spottiest 

► COLD WAVES sweep down out of 
the North most often during the win- 
ters when there are most spots on the 
sun, Irving 1. Schell, consulting meteor- 
ologist of Boston, stated before the meet- 
ing of the American Geophysical Union. 
He made a statistical study of 15 winters, 
six of which were in the years of great 
increase of sunspot numlxrs and nine 
in low sunspot years. There were 71 
cases of high-pressure areas originating 
in the northwest quarter of North 
America and bringing cold waves dur- 
ing the six “spotty” years, as compared 
with only 21 cases during the nine 
winters when the sun had few spots. 

Science Newe Letter, May 10, 1947 

CHBMISTBY 

Copper and Nickel Alloy 
Makes Fluorine Container 

► MEDIEVAL alchemists seeking for 
the “universal solvent” were stumj>cd by 
the question: “But what will you keep 
It in if you find it?” Nearest modern 
relative of this mythical fluid is the gas 
fluorine, related to chlorine but far more 
corrosive, which has recently been found 
exceedingly useful in industry. 

The container problem was solved by 
two Bronxvillc, N. Y., chemists, Homer 
F. Priest and Aristid V. Grossc, who 
found that in cylinders of copper, nickel, 
or an alloy of both, the fluorine quickly 
forms a coating of a compound which 
protects the rest of the metal from lur- 
thcr attacks. All valves and other fittings 
have to be made of the same metal. 

The patent, No. 2,419,915, has been 
assigned to the U. S. government through 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. 

Science News Letter, May 10, 1947 
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iVOir— A HANDY NEW LABORATORY SLIDE RULE 

CONVERTS 

8 . Ox. to Grams 
• FI. Oz. to CC. 
8 Gal. to Liters 
8 to "C. 



$ 1.00 

POSTPAID 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SLYD-RUL IS A DIRECT-READING CALCULATOR 
containing IB DIFFERENT WEIGHTS A MEASURES CONVERSIONS. IDEAL 
FOR CHEMISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS & EXECUTIVES • IN PLASTIC • 
WITH LITERATURE. 

THE SLYD-RUL CO., 144-44 SANFORD AV., FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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• Books of the Week • 

TO SERVE YOU: To get thoee hooke, eend ue a check or money order to cover retail price. For 
free publicatione aend JO cente to cover handlinu, Addreee Book Dept., Scibnci News Letter, 
1719 N St., N. W., Waehington 6, D. C. 


AMATEUR Radio Builder’s Guide — Rad- 
craft Pubs,, 64 p., illus., paper, 50 cents. 
This addition to the Radio^raft Library 
has wiring diagrams for receivers and 
transmitters beamed at the amateur. 

American Wild Flowers — Ethel Hinck- 
ley Hausman — Carden City, 534 p., illus , 
$2.49. Careful cross-indexing enables the 
reader to find flowers under any one of 
the common names, while the guide to 
flower families aids in identification of 
unknown specimens. 

Annual Report of the Director of 
THE Mint for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1946, Including Report on 
THE Production of Precious Metai.s 
— Govt. Printing Office, 96 p., paper, 30 
cents. 

Astronomy For Busy People — A. L 
Bedell — publ. by the author, 31 p, illus., 
paper, 75 cents. An accumulation of fre- 
quently used data, together with the au- 
thor’s 13 star maps and circular sky map. 

15UTALASTIC Polymers; Their Preparation 
and Applications, A Treatise on Synthetic 
Rubbers — Frederick Marchionna — Retn- 
hold, 642 p., $8.50. A technical book with 
references at the end of each chapter and 
the complete listing of U. S. patents on 
this subject. 

The Complete Home Decorator — Cath- 
erine Klock — Cadillac, 3 34 p., illus., 
$2.95. Complete with color harmonizing 
guide and room plotter with reproductions 
of tiny pieces of furniture, this decorat- 
ing book should make it pleasant and easy 
to have a lovely home. 

Experiences With 1'olic Acid — Tom D. 
Spies — Year Bk. Pubs., 109 p., illus., 
$3.75 A survey of the field of folic acid 
therapy in the treatment of macrocytic 
anemia useful to the physician, biochemist, 
biologist and nutritionist. 

Flower Arrangement for Everyone — 
Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom — 
Barrows, 192 p., illus , $2.50. The simple 
text makes it easy for all to enjoy this 
outlet for creative ability. 

Guide to Health Organization in the 
United States — Joseph W. Mountin and 
Evelyn Flook — V. S. Pub, Health Service, 
Misc. Publ. No. 35, 71 p., paper, 20 cents. 
An overall survey of tne many agencies 
and facilities which render health services 
in our nation. 

The Influence of Islam on a Su- 
danese RELIGION — Joseph Greenberg— 
Augustin, Monograph of the American 
Ethnological Society, No. 10, 72 p., $2.50. 
The region chosen was one in whi^ Mos- 
lem influences had been at work long 
enough for their effects to be judged. It 
had also a pagan rural population which 
remained uninfluenced and authentic his- 
torical records. 

Injection Molding of Plastics— Islyn 
Thomas — Reinhold, 534 p., illus., $10. 
A specific and detailed coverage of the 
field of injection molding. Up-to-date 
methods are carefully described and me- 


ticulously illustrated with over 500 de- 
tailed plates showing each phase of the 
operations. 

An Introduction to Engineering Plas- 
tics — D. Warburton Brown and Wilbur 
T. Harris — Hurray Hill Bks., 21 G p., il- 
lus., $4. Written to help engineers and 
industrial designers make the best choice 
and use of plastics for their purposes, this 
book also contains plant and equipment 
data, design and commercial tolerances, 
trade names of the plastics, their applica- 
tions and manufacturers, and recommend- 
ed tolerances for phenolic and urea mold- 
ings. 

The Mammals of Michigan — William 
H Burt — Univ. of Htch. Press, 288 p, 
illus., $3 50. This first authentic book on 
the wild mammals of Michigan in historic 
times contains a simple illustrated recog- 
nition key for identification cither from 
animal or skull. Maps show the distribu- 
tion of sixty-seven species in the state 
and in North America, and tables give 
size, life span, etc. and dental formulae. 

Masterworks of Science — John Warren 
Knedler, Jr , ed. — Doubleday, 637 p., $4 
Digests of thirteen classics, authors repre- 
sented are Euclid, Archimedes, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Dalton, Lycll, Darwin, 
Faraday, Mendel, Mendeleyev, Curie, and 
Einstein 

Modeling for Motherhood — Doris Hale 
Heinz and Katherine Smith Bolt — Wiley, 
74 p,, illus , $2. How to keep up your 
posture and your morale and have fun 
waiting for the baby. 

A New Notation and Enumeration 
System for Organic Compounds— G 
Malcolm Dyson — Longmam, 63 p, $1.75 
This new notation is placed before chem- 
ists in the hope that it may solve the 
difficulties of increasingly difficult chemi- 
cal nomenclature, to test it, five volumes 
of Beilstein have been ciphered and in- 
dexed successfully. 

Prehistory and the Missouri Valley 
Development Program: Summary Re- 
port ON THE Missouri River Basin 
Archeological Survey in 1946 — Wal- 
do R. Wedcl — Smithsonian, Misc. Pubs. 
Vol. 107 No. 6, 17 p.. paper, 15 cents 
A statement of the necessary archeological 
program to salvage information of the 
important site.s here located before they 
are obliterated by the flood control pro- 
gram. 

The Problem of Reducing Vulnera- 
bility TO Atomic Bombs — Ansley J. 
Coale — Princeton Univ. Press, 116 p., $2. 
Prepared under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Aspects 
of Atomic Energy of the Social Science 
Research Council, this treatise recommends 
the reduction of vulnerability to all na- 
tions, feeling chat considerations of the 
problem may lead to stable agreement. 
Rehabilitation Through Better Nu- 
trition — Tom D. Spies — Saunders, 94 p , 
illus., $4. Monograph for the physician to 
aid him in achieving the goal of full re- 


habilitation of patients with nutritive 
failure. 

The Rockefeller Foundation: A Re- 
view FOR 1946— Raymond B. Fosdick— 
Rockefeller Foundation, 64 p., paper, free. 
An analysis of the year’s work of this or- 
ganization by Its president, in which he 
emphasizes the need for more trained per- 
sonnel in medical sciences, more study of 
the humanistic sciences and thorough in- 
vestigations in the field of human relations 

The Rubber Industry — ^Josephine Perry — 
Longmam, rev. ed , 127 p., illus., $2. In- 
cluding both natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, this description of their processing 
and preparation will materially aid in un- 
derstatnding the complexities of this vast 
industry. 

Search for Glory — Kevin Guinagh — 
Longmans, 220 p., $2.50. A biography of 
Pilarre de Rozier who was, in turn, phar- 
macist, tent-maker, research scientist, and 
courtier. He finally achieved the fame he 
sought by being the first man to fly in the 
Montgolfier brothers’ hot-air balloon. 

A Textbook of Systematic Botany — 
Deane B. Swingle* — McCraw-Htll, 3rd ed , 
343 p., illus., $3 50 This revision of a 
well-known text contains a discussion of 
the newer species concept and the experi- 
mental method in taxonomy as well as 
mc'cting the demand for a textbook ap- 
proaching the subject through genetics, 
ecology, cytology and geography. 

Textile Fibfrs — J. Merritt Matthews, ed 
by Herbert R Mauersberger — Wiley, 5th 
ed , 1133 p., illus, $12 50. This excellent 
text has been brought up to date by the 
editor and a technical advisory review 
board. It is a practical reference to the 
entire textile industry and deals exhaus- 
tively with the physical, chemical and mi- 
croscopical properties of both natural and 
synthetic fibers. 

Wood Distillation — Northeastern Wo<k1 
Utilization Council — publ. by the Council, 
60 p, paper, $1 Four articles dealing 
with moilernization of hardwood distilla- 
tion, resume of research in Quebec, recent 
developments in the production of char- 
coal and Its by-products, and activated 
carbon as a wood product yield valuable 
technical data Statistics of production and 
export are included. 

Science News Letter, May 10, 19^7 


'I’hc name Pennsylvania is still ap- 
propriate for that slate because it is 
now approximately 53% woodland. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want morn information on the new thinge deeeribed here, eend a three-ceni etamp to SCIESCK NEWS LETTER, 17 19 N St., Washington €, 
l>. C., and aak for Gadget Bulletin set. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without epecihl request each week, remit $t.80 for one year*s subscription. 


^ AIR BULB, amihed to an automo- 
bile fender, warns the driver when the 
lender is about to touch a curbing, wall 
or adjacent car. It is a squeeze bulb and 
the air pressure created by contact against 
itn object worlfs a simple electric switch, 
causing a warning signal, 

" Science News Letter, May 10, 10i7 

HARDWOOD table tops, uninjured 
by hot plates, alcohol, coffee pots and 
lighted cigarettes, are made with a thin 
sheet of aluminum under the outside 
veneer of wood. Cold-bonding adhesives 
bind the two together and a new heat- 
resistant varnish protects the veneer, 

Scisnes News Letter, May 10, J047 

CARDMASTER is a device for the 
card table which permits a player of gin 
rummy or other games to draw out one 
(ard only at a time. The cards, bacl{s 
up, rest on a sloping face so ananged 
that one at a time can be drawn out un- 
der side pieces by the tips of the fingers, 
A drawer beneath provides storage space 
for a decl{, 

Sioicncs News Letter, May 10 , 191,7 

iSt CLEANING attachment for phono- 
graph records, recently patented, is fixed 
to the cabinet adjacent to the turntable, 
and carries a wiper arm and wiper over 
the record dtsl(. The lecord rotates under 
the wiper blade, which extends radially 
on the disk^. 

Science News Letter, May 10, IH7 

ELECTRIC MIXER for home kit- 
chens has a light plastic case easily 



^ PLAY RACK for baby is suspended 
across the crib in a ^s^ying position 
where its contetus can be reached by the 
youfgster. Made of a tough, smooth 
plastic, it contains a yellow duck ibat 
tilts in various positions, a teething ring 
swinging from the center, and marbles 
that roll back und forward, or can be 
spun in their racks- 

Science News Letter, May 10, 1047 

® W ALLBOARD, made from sawdust 
and shavings from lumber mills, may 
soon be available, manufactured by an 
inexpensive process developed by Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, The nat- 
ural lignin in the wood, activated by a 
special chemical, is the bonding agent, 
the slabs being formed under heat and 
pressure. 

Science Ncwb Letter, May 10, 1917 


grasped in one hand, as shown in the 
picture. Thumb pressure on a k^iob at 
the top operates the switch that turns 
the current on and off. 

Sexence Newa Letter, May 10, 1947 

® MINIATURE cential heating sys- 
tem, for trader coaches where 1 10-volt, 
00-cycle, alternating current is available, 
burns automotive gasoline in a sealed 
stainless steel chamber. 11 is ecjuipped 
with automatic electrical ignition, and 
by forced ventilation circulates fresh air 
drawn in from the outside. 

Seta nee Newa Letter, May to, 1947 


Don’t D e 1 a 7 

getting that DDW Imok you want 
to read. Science News Letter will 
gladly obtain for you any American book 
in print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if price 
is unknown, change to be returned) and 
we will pay postage in the United States. 
For each free publication desired, send 
10c to cover handling. Address: 

Book Department 

SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N SCh N. W. Waablngton 6« D* C. 
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ENGINEERING 

How ie one big engine made from Eve 
little onesT p. 298. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
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Academy of SciencoaT p. 294. 

GENETICS 

How do cancer cella beciKoe atrangera to 
the body! p. 296, 

GCOPHYSIC.S 

What two proceaaea are ia.yolved in water 
eruaionT p. 296. 

MtDICIiyE 
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What new drug helpa epllepay when 
othere faUT p. D6. 

What operation reHeyee^^Q pain? p. 291, 
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BCA Communications* new world-wide automatic tape relay radio system speeds Radiograms. 

M9w wings for words around tho world! 


Radiograms “Via RCA” to and from 
overseas points now are processed by 
automatic machines which speed your 
messages through such gateway cities 
as New York, London, San Francisco 
and Manila, without delay. 

This advanced technique in inter- 
national radiotelegraphy is the result 
of wartime research and development. 
It gives to private messages the same 
-speed, -accuracy and dependability 
which were attained through its world- 
wide use by the U. S. Army Communi- 
cations Service during the war. 


RCA Laboratories— one of the world's 
foremost centers of radio and electronic 
research— is continually pioneering and 
advancing radio communications in 
service to the Nation and the public. 

When you buy an RCA Victor radio 
or television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, or plionograph record, you 
are getting, thanks to RCA research and 
engineering, one of the finest products 
of its kind science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radfffity, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylij^ht Saving Xime^over the NBC Nettvork. 




At RCA Communications, "'Pack- 
age Sets" contain an automatic 
sending and receiving unit tor a 
foreign gateway ci^rMessages, In 
tape form, received through these 
machines, are ready for quick de- 
livery or immediate transmission 
to any part of tlie world. 


RMOtO eORRORATtOM of AMR RICA 


•y\c\rc\c** T. M. Ito. U. $. Pot. Off. 
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stitution of Mechanical Engineers of 
C treat Britain. 

The medal is awarded every two years 
to commemorate James Watt, pioneer in 

Tr.<.tm.nt with histomin. may restot. hearing to 
many overtaken by sudden deafness. Sv/elling of ear iaby- American who received the medal, 
rinth causes condition. 


Chemical Helps Hearing 


BACTKRIOLOriY 


► A NEW TREATMENT which re- 
stores hearing to victims of sudden deal- 
ness has been discovered by Drs. Olav E. 
Hallbcrg and Bayard T. Horton of the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester. 

“Many of the unfortunate persons” 
afflicted with this particular type of deaf- 
ness will be helped by the new treat- 
ment, the doctors believe. 

'rhe treatment consists of daily injec- 
tions into the veins of a chemical called 
histamine. This chemical has been used 
hy Dr. Horton and associates to treat 
Meniere’s disease, a condition featured 
hy a special kind of dizziness, nausea, 
vomiting and sometimes deafness. In 
treating Meniere’s disease the doctors 
were concentrating on relieving the in 
capacitating spells of dizziness, or ver- 
tigo. They noticed, however, that about 
half the patients got some improvement 
in hearing. 

First use of the chemical primarily to 
relieve deafness was made two years ago, 
'rhis was in the case of a 45-year-oUl 
man who came to the Mayo Clinic the 
day after he had suddenly gone com- 
pletely deaf in his right car. He had a 
buzzing, ringing sensation m his car, 
hut no nausea, vomiting or dizziness. He 
was given histamine injections daily for 
12 days. On the seventh day, when there 
still had been no change in his hear- 
ing, the doctors were about to give up. 
They continued the trtatment, however, 
and on the ninth day the man was able 
to hear with his previously deafened ear. 
After the twelfth treatment, his hearing 
was normal. An examination 18 months 
later showed he still could hear normally. 

Spontaneous recovery of hearing in a 
case of this type had never bclorc Ixren 
seen by the Mayo ('linic doctors. 

Three other patients were treated with 
histamine. Two were helped to recover 
some hearing but the third was not. The 
doctors believe this was because treat- 
ment was started too long after the 
damage to the nerve of the hearing. The 
sooner the treatment is begun, they say, 
the better the outlook. 


In most cases it is cau.sed by hemor- 
rhage into the labyrinth of the ear anti 
is generally total and permanent. Doc- 
tors have called it “labyrinthine apo- 
plexy.” 

A dropsy-like swelling of the car’s 
labyrinth, rather than bleeding into the 
labyrinth, is the cause of the condition, 
in the opinion of the Mayo doctors. 

Science NewH Letter, Mau 17, iHW 
CRNBKAL SCIBNCB 

American Engineer Awarded 
Watt International Medal 

► DR. STEPHEN P. Timoshenko, pro 
lcs.sor emeritus of theoretical and applied 
mechanics at Stanford University, has 
been awarded the James Watt Interna- 
tional Medal of the Count il of the In- 


New Antibiotic Attacks 
Seed-Dwelling Bacteria 

^ HACI’ERIA that lurk in the coat of 
seeds, and attack the young plants when 
they begin to sprout, can l)c successfully 
I ought with an antibiotic compound se- 
creted by the soil-dwelling germ known 
as Bacillus subtilic. This compound, 
which has Ivcn named siihtilin, wa . 
used l)oth on pure tultiires of the seed- 
attacking bacterium and on seeds which 
had purposely been infected with it, bv 
Dr. J. J. (Goodman and Prof. A. W. 
Henry of the University of All)erta. In 
both series of cx|X!rimcnts it prevented 
growth of the disease organism. 

Details of the work of the two Cana- 
dian researchers arc given in Science 
(March 21). 

Science Newn Letter, May t7, 19^7 



WEATHER AND ECLIPSE— With the joint Army Air Forces-National 


The type of deafness in which the Geographic expedition in Brazil meteorologists are making a survey of that 
treatment is expected to help is one region of Brazil and observing the weather above the sun*s eclipse. A radio* 
which occurs suddenly in older Libr radio*equipped balloon is being installed. 
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Blood Trapped in Shock 

Radioactive iron and iodine have made possible a 
study of shock that has resulted in new knowledge of blood 
circulation. Isotope technique is best method of study. 


► NEW KNOWLEDCJE about the cir- 
culation of the blood and treatment of 
shock has been gained by the use of 
radioactive iron and iodine. Without 
the use of radioactive isotoju's, such as 
are made in the atom bomb uranium 
pile, this new knowledge could not 
have been gained, Dr. John G. Gibson, 
2nd, of Harvard Medical School, de- 
clared at a conference on isotopes in 
Nashville. The conference, held at Van- 
derbilt University in cooperation with 
the Clinton Laboratories and the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, is 
devoted chiefly to use of radioactive 
chemicals as tracers and in treatment 
of patients. 

Treatment of shock should be devoted 
not only to restoring the total volume ol 
blood in the body. Dr. Gibson's studies 
show. It should also be directed toward 
starting the blood flowing again in the 
tiny blood vessels called capillaries and 
keeping it circulating in these vessels. 

In a state of sho<.'k, the amount of 
red blood cells and plasma circulating 
in the veins and arteries is always re- 
duced Wow the amount that can be 
accounted lor on the basis of the amount 
of blood lost through bleeding from a 
wound. Some of the unaccounted-for 
bliMid may be lost into the damaged 
part of the body, instead of out of the 


body, or by bleeding from the intestines 
in certain types of shock. 

Regardless of cause, Dr. Gibson has 
found that in shock red blood cells get 
“trapped” in the tiny blood vessels in 
all the organs of the body. This trapping 
is widespread. As a result, the amount 
of blood flowing in capillary blood ves- 
sels through all the organs is reduced, 
'rhe normal amount of blood in these 
capillaries is less than a fifth of the total 
volume of blood in the body. So the 
trapping of even a small part of it may 
fatally reduce the flow of blood through 
the capillaries. 

Red blood cells tagged with two kinds 
of radioactive iron and blood serum al- 
bumin tagged with radioactive iodine 
were used in the studies. Before this 
radioactive isotope method became avail- 
able, blood circulation was studied by 
the use of a blue dye and by measuring 
the mass of red cells that collect at the 
bottom of a glas.s xuhe when a sample 
of blooil is whirled around in a cen- 
trifuge. Discrepancies between the re- 
sults from these measurements in hu- 
mans who had hemorrhages showed that 
the results obtained did not give a cor- 
rect picture of the blood circulation. 
The isotope technique is free from the 
errors of the other methods. 

Science News Letter, May 17, tfH7 


A('OtI8TICS 

Science-Music Institute 


► Ll.OPOLD STOKOWSKI left his 
baton at home when he joined sci- 
entists in a technical discussion of 
science and music at the opening session 
ol the Acoustical Society of America’s 
meeting in New York. 

The famous symphony conductor was 
one of several musicians who talked 
over the joint problems of the science of 
sounds with the scientists. 

Speaking for the musicians. Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
explained, “I’hc musician of today often 
finds himself somewhat at the mercy of 
the sound engineer, the radio control 


operator, or the designer of electronic 
musical instruments. # 

“He is bewildered by the language of 
the cycle and dcciW and by the com- 
plexity of the circuits, controls and 
equipment. 

“The engineer on the other hand,” 
Dr. Hanson pointed out, “is frequently 
unable to appreciate the point of view 
of the artists, whether through lack of 
training or by virtue of his tempera- 
ment-.” 

A three-way attack on the problem of 
getting the musicians and the scientists 
together was proposed by a committee 
of the Acoustical Society. The program 


would include common terminology for 
both science and music, setting up rules 
for measuring music and its effect on 
people and more get-togethers and 
greater exchange of information be- 
tween the scientists and musicians. 

Conductor Stokowski discussed a pro- 
posed institute of musical science. 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J., 
suggested that the research program of 
the institute could range from the phy- 
sics of producing sounds to the psychol- 
ogy of music appreciation of listeners. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 1947 

The white pine wood used in matches 
is cured for 12 to 18 months. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Date With Shadow May 20 

A total eclipse of the sun will lost almost four min- 
utes at Bocayuva, Brazil. Astronomers hope to learn about 
the sun through its concealment. 



EINSTEIN TESTED— This 20-foot 
camera will be used in photograph- 
ing the bending of starlight which 
passes near the sun during its eclipse 
May 20. Another photograph will be 
taken at night six months later from 
the same position. These pictures will 
help scientists check on the Einstein 
Theory of Relativity. Dr. George Van 
Biesbroeck of Yerkes Observatory, 
lower right, is in charge of the project. 

ASTRONOMY 

Prominences to Be Visible 
On Sun During Eclipse 

^ THERE ought to be some bright 
prominences, which are great red flames 
of glowing hydrogen and other gases, 
visible on both sides of the sun when the 
moon hides its disk. Astronomer U. S. 
Lyons, the solar expert of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, said that there arc two 
very active areas on the sun just now. 
One of them appeared on the eastern 
edge recently, and the solar rota- 
tion — which is about once in four weeks 
—will carry it to the western edge by the 
20th. It is from such areas that prom- 
inences come. They cannot be seen when 
they are behind the sun, or on its face, 
but when they extend out past the edge 
they become visible at eclipse time. Also 
they can be viewed without an eclipse 
with a special instrument called the spec- 
trohelioscope. 

On May 20 another active area will 
just be at the eastern edge again, and 
that is why prominences arc expected on 
both sides. 

Seitnem Newa Lettt, May 17, 1947 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

(Mr, Sto/^ley is the Science Service 
staff correspondent covering the eclipse.) 

^ ON Tuesday I have an appoint- 
ment with a shadow and I am flying 
some 5000 miles to meet it. This is the 
shadow of the moon, now far out in 
space, but on Tuesday, May 20, it will 
touch the earth at sunrise in the Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Chile. In a tew 
hours it will cross South America, the 
Atlantic Ocean and central Africa, end- 
ing at sunset in Kenya. 

My destination is Bocayuva, Brazil, 
about 400 miles north of Rio dc Janeiro, 
where the shadow arrives at 9:^4 a.m. 
by their Eastern Brazilian time, which is 
two hours later than eastern standard 
time. At this location the shadow will 
take about 3 minutes and 50 seconds to 
go past, so there will be a total eclipse 
lasting that Ibng, during which the sun 
will be covered. 

It is for those 3 minutes 50 seconds 
that a score or so of astronomers and a 
larger contingent of army men have 
already gone to Bocayuva to set up a 
temporary base from which to observe 
this eclipse. Nearby will be expeditions 
from New Zealand, from England and 
other parts of North and South America. 

Why should one travel so far just for 
the sake of not seeing the sun for a 
few minutes? The reason is that in hid- 
ing the sun reveals itself. Its outermost 
layer, called the corona, is so faint that 
the glare from the inner par^ normally 
blots it out. Tf we were observing from 
the moon, or from a rocket ship high 
above our atmosphere, one would only 
need to hold up his thumb at arm's 
length so that it covered the sun's disk, 
and the corona would appear. But from 
the earth's surface the air around the 
sun scatters so much light that even 
this stunt does not suffice. A few years 
ago, however, a young French astron- 
omer named Bernard Lyot, devised an 
apparatus called the coronagraph. The 
Harvard Observatory has one of these 
at its high-altitudc station at Climax, 
Colorado. With it the brightest inner 
parts of the corona can be observed with- 


out an eclipse. But still the corona can 
be observed in its entirety only at a 
total eclipse. 

The corona is a puzzling affair. Some 
observations of its light seem to indicate 
that it is at an exceedingly high tempera- 
ture, for the atoms of which it is made are 
very much broken, or ionized, a thing 
which ordinarily requires high tempera- 
tures. However, this is much hotter than 
the solar surface itself, so there must be 
some other explanation, and perhaps rec- 
ords made with cameras and spectro- 
graphs on the 2()th may give a further 
clue to what is going on. 

We have a fair idea of what we will 
see when the eclipse happens. The shape 
of the corona changes with the number 
of spots on the sun, and these vary over 
a cycle of alx)ut ten years. The first 
total eclipse that I saw, in January, 1925, 
was nearer the time of sunspot minimum, 
and then there were long streamers of the 
corona. This will be more like my third 
eclipse, which I saw from a freighter 
in mid-Pacific in June, 1937, for the 
record lime of 7 minutes 6 seconds. Then 
as now it was close to a time of maxi- 
mum spottedness, and the corona should 
be more round. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 1947 



TOTAL ECLIPSE — This map shows 
the path the sun*s eclipse on May 20 
will take and the campsite of the 
expedition from this country. 
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A-BOMB DEFENSE? — The ** Stooge**, first radio-controlled rocket missile 
developed in Britain^ may be a possible defense against bombers carrying 
atomic bombs. It has an endurance of 40 seconds, a range of about eight 
miles, and a speed of over 500 miles per hour. 

ACOUHTICU 

Music Terms Confusing 

Scientist tells musicians that symbols of music need 
to be simple for scientific use. Music for hospitals and in- 
dustry proves valuable. 


► THOSE MUSICAL n<.tes which con- 
fuse the beginner on the piano drew 
lne from another quarter. A scicnti.st 
termed the musician’s symbols “worse 
than inadequate” for scientific use. 

M. F. Meyer of Miami, Fla., told the 
Acoustical Society of America that 
musical terms m “fractions” arc no help 
to science, cither. He called for ^ clear, 
simple numerical system to replace the 
musician’s present terminology. 

Music may be “written for the soul” 
but musical exjx^rience is a scientific 
matter, Prof. Meyer explained. 

“I’hc causality of musical experience 
can Ik* no other than basic facts of 
neUtological chemistry,” he declared. 

SciencB Nbw» Letter, May 17, 19Jt7 

Healing Music Needs Study 

► ALTHOUCiH music is used in some 
hospitals, more study is needed to dis- 
cos er how music can be used to aid 
healing, a group of scientists cautioned 
at the Acoustical Society meeting. 

R. C. Lewis of the War Department 


Speual Staff, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Harold Hurris Meyer, Stevens Institute 
of rechnology in Ilolxikcn, N. J., and 
R. L. Cardinell of Muzak Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., sai<l that a “consider- 
able amount of circumstantial evidence 
has been accumulated testifying to po- 
tential values in music as a therapeutic 
aid.” 

Reporting that Russia, England and 
possibly Italy are also doing some work 
on music and medicine, the scientists 
urged an organization at the national 
level for research on the problem. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, lQk7 

Hearing Music At Work 

► MUSIC in industry also needs more 
scientific study, Mr. Cardinell and Dr. 
Burris-Meycr reported. 'I'hey said that 
the numlier of people hearing music 
while they work jumped from a few 
hundred to an estimated 5,000,000 m 
SIX years. 

They warned against “haphazard ap- 
proaches” to the use of music, but ad- 


ded that increased production and bet- 
ter relations between employees and 
employers have been demonstrated. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 19K7 

ARKONAUTlCa 

Artificial Night Sky 
Improved for Students 

► AN IMPROVEMENT in the artl- 
ficial night sky under which aviation 
slutlents in Link trainers do their simu- 
lated flying is the subject of patent 
2,420,048, assigned to Link Aviation, 
Inc., by the inventor, H. A. Marsh of 
Boston. It changes the apparent rate 
of motion of the stars according to the 
direction of flight. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 19^7 

architrctuhi 

Space-Saving Hangar 
Designed for Efficiency 

► A SPACE-SAVFNG hangar for scrv- 
icing the giant airplanes that dominate 
today’s skies has been designed by A. S. 
Miller, C. W. Frank and R. R. Hag- 
glund, all of Minncajwlis. They have 
just been granted U. S. patent 2,420,186 
on their plan. 

The design is predicated on the fact 
that most of the airplane parts that need 
servicing — engines, steering gear, etc. 
— are located forward. Accordingly, the 
building is approximately triangular, 
with vaulted roofs forming a kind of 
tight trefoil pattern. The forward ends 
of three planes arc run under these 
three roofs, and sliding sectional doors 
run up to about mid-fuselage. The 
middle sections have semicircular pieces 
cut out of their free edges, which meet 
to form a circle around the fuselage. A 
soft blanket or curtain helps form a 
closer fit. 

Separating the three hangar segments 
is a Y-shaped building consisting of 
three long arms mutually subtending 
angles of 120 degrees. This provides 
space for shops, administrative offices, 
etc. 

The inventors point out that a new 
field with little traffic can start with 
one segment, adding others as condi- 
tions justify new construction. They 
also claim considerable economy in heat- 
ing during the winter, and |X)int out 
that cargo loading and passenger em- 
barkation can be carried on under shel- 
ter. 

ScUnea Nswe Letter, May 17, 19t7 


ABR0NAUTIC8 

Flashes Light Runways 

Krypton lighting system will provide the link in all- 
weather flying and make landings safer. Flashes penetrate 
dense weather for 1^000 feet. 


► “BOTTLED lightning*’ is the key to 
a new approach and runway lighting 
system. It is the missing link in all- 
weather flying. It fills the gap between 
instrument flying through overcast with 
radio and radar aids and the actual 
touch on the runway which the pilot 
must make with the help of his own 
eyes. 

The lighting system is far more power- 
ful than any previously developed, 
claim Wcstinghousc engineers responsi- 
ble for the system. The lights are called 
the world’s brightest. They have 3,300,- 
000,000 peak candlcpowcr each, they de- 
clare. The lights produce lightning-like 
flashes strong enough to penetrate any 
weather for at least 1,000 feet. 

When the new system is used an ap- 
proaching pilot will be guided in zero- 
zero weather by instrument means to 
a proper position at the outer end of 
the approach lane. Then he will be able 
to see the long line of 72 brilliant ap- 
proach lights. They guide him to the 
runway. The system uses another com- 
bination of lights to tell him whether 
the runway is clear, while a third set 
brilliantly lights the landing strip. 

The bottled lightning is a lamp four 
inches long which is a quartz tube filled 
with krypton, one of nature’s rarest 
gases. When the impact of a surge of 
electricity heats the gas to incandescence, 
the lamp flashes with an all-out bril- 
liance of 9,000,000 candlepower per 
square inch. A reflector and an optical 
system in the lighting fixture magnifies 
the flash to three and a third billion 
beam candlepower, Westinghouse sci- 
entists state. 

Thirty-six of these krypton flash units 
are placed in line alternately with 36 
new neon units for a distance of about 
two-thirds of a mile along the approach 
path. When flashed one after another, 
the lights appear as a stroke of light- 
ning to the pilot. It flashes 40 times a 
minute, toward the runway. 

The neon lamps, each about two feet 
long and the size of a fountain pen, 
may be operated as steady burning lights 
having 100 or 1,000 or 10,000 candle- 
power, as fog conditions demand. When 
used as flashing units, these lights pro- 
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duce 100,000 or 10,000,000 candlepower, 
whichever is required. 'J'he runway it- 
self is lighted by lamps about 100 times 
brighter than those now in commercial 
use. These brilliant approach and run- 
way lights need be used only when 
weather conditions require. 

Science Letter, May i7, 10\7 

AGRK^ULTURB 

2,4-D Saves Hand Labor 
In Tobacco Cultivation 

^ 2,4-0 and related growth-control 
chemicals promise to make it possible 
to grow tobacco without a great deal 
of the tedious and costly hand labor 
now involved in one phase of its cul- 
tivation — the job known as “suckcring”. 
This promise has developed as a result 
of experiments carried out by Dr. Robert 
A. Steinberg of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, at the great federal experi- 
ment station at Bcltsville, Md. 

In growing tobacco, it is customary 
to decapitate the plants at blossoming 
time, removing the flowering shoot. Thi:» 
ordinarily stimulates the growth of side 
branches, or suckers, that spring from 
buds formed just where the leaf joins 
the stem. It is now necessary to go 
through the field several times, picking 
off these suckers by hand. This is the 
job known as suckering. 

Dr. Steinberg grew several lots of 
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tobacco plants under exactly similar 
conditions. After topping, he left two 
lots unsuckcred, and kept two, lots suck- 
ered by hand, in the customary way. The 
others he treated with a dab of 2,4-D' 
or other growth-control chemical, ap- 
plied on the cut surface of the stem, 
after topping. 

All the chemically treated groups of 
plants produced greater weights of to- 
bacco than did the hand-suckered con- 
trol groups, which in turn outyielded 
the plants on which the suckers had been 
permitted to grow. Increases in leaf 
yield by the chemically treated plants 
ranged from 11% to 20%. 2,4-D pro- 
duced the largest yield increase. How- 
ever, another chemical, aIpha-2-chloro- 
phcnoxypropionic acid, came within a 
fraction of a per cent of tying its per- 
formance. 

These results were obtained in a rel- 
atively small-scale experiment. The meth- 
od will be applied on a full field scale 
this season, with two kinds of tobacco, 
to decide whether han«l suckering can 
he supplanted by chemical growth-con- 
trol in commercial production. 

Detatils of Dr. Steinberg’s first experi- 
ment are presented in Science (Apr. 25). 

Seience News Letter, May 17, I9k7 

RNUINRKRING 

Helping Engine for Trucks 

^ AN AUXILIARY engine for over- 
loaded trucks and buses to enable them 
to maintain normal speed on stiff grades, 
IS the invention on which patent 2,419,- 
929 has been granted to the late George 
D. Wilcox of Detroit. The second en- 
gine delivers its power to the same gear- 
box as the main engine, but is held idle 
by an automatic control until it is needed. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 19U7 



BOTTLED LIGHTNING— As the airplane at the right approaches for its 
landing, the pilot will see the flash of 72 lights. The green light or red cross 
at the head of the runway is a last minute traffic director. 
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PUBLIC HBALTH 

Doctors Expect Another 
Big Polio Epidemic 

► ANOTHER RIG polio year is ex- 
pcctcd this summer by intaiuilc paral- 
ysis experts. Without making any spe- 
cific predictions, they told members of 
the American College of Physicians that 
there will probably be a lot of polio in 
the United States and elsewhere for a 
number of years to come. 

One authority, Dr. Thomas Rivers of 
the Rockefeller Institute was quoted as 
having said that he feels we are in a 
pandemic. Pandemic is the term scientists 
use to descril>e a world-wide epidemic, 
such as the influenza outbreak of 1917- 
1918. 

During the last four years there has 
been the largest total numlier of cases 
of polio in the United States in the his- 
tory of the nation, Dr. Rdward A. Piszc- 
zek of Chicago rc|K)rtcd. 

The increase is not just a matter of 
more accurate reporting. Doctors ac- 
tually arc seeing more cases, Dr. Piszc- 
zek said. The virus germ that causes 
infantile paralysis has grown more vir- 
ulent. Until it begins to lose some of its 
virulence, we shall go on having lots of 
polio cases every year, the authorities 
believe. Since the beginning of this year 
33 states have reported more polio than 
for the same time last year. Authorities 
arc watching with special concern in- 
creases in some states which for the 
past four or five years have had very 
little polio. 

Doctors are also getting better results 
in treating polio, though there arc no 
“miracle drugs“ for the disease. 

SetencB Nfwtf Letter, May 17, J9A7 

WILDLiri 

Mountain Lions Prefer 
Porcupine to Veal 

► MOUNTAIN LIONS have jinac- 
countable tastes. They seem to prefer 
porcupine to veal. Despite their ill repu- 
tation as killers of livestock, bristles of 
porcupines were far more abundant in 
2,000 samples of mountain-lion food 
wastes examined by Dr. Frank C. Hib- 
ben of the University of New Mexico 
than were hairs of domestic animals. To 
be exact, he found evidences of feeding 
on porcupine in 5.8°^ of all cases, while 
remains of cattle, horses and mules to- 
gether made up only 1.6% of all lion 
meals. 
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In Arizona and New Mexico, where 
Dr. Hibben carried on most of his studies, 
deer arc the mountain lion's principal 
food, constituting 82% ot the total sup- 
ply. Examination of lion-killed deer car- 
casses which he was able to find indi- 
cated that in many instances the victim 
had been crippled or otherwise partly 
disabled, thus making it an easier prey. 

If this should prove generally the case, 
there would l^ some support for the 
claim often made, that predatory ani- 
mals serve as agents of natural selection, 
culling out the weaker and less desir- 
able specimens of game animals. 

Nor is the mountain lion a wasteful 
feeder. One deer carcass serves him for 
about ten meals. 

Other animals on which the big cat 
preys include rabbits, prairie-dog, badger, 
fox, coyote, leaver, elk and an occasional 
wild rat. 

lust as the mountain lion is not de- 
terred by the |x>rcupinc*s bristles, neither 
is he stopped by chemical -warfare de- 
fense There was plenty of evidence that 
he eats skunks. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 19\7 

■COLOOY 

If Region Is Colder, 

Animals Are Bigger 

^ “THE COLDER the bigger" expresses 
a general rule for warm-blooded animals, 
Dr. (Jordon Alexander of the University 
of (Colorado |x>inted out to the meeting 
of the Southwestern Division of the 
American Association tor the Advance- 
ment of Science. Under the title ol Berg 
man's Principle, this rule has long Ijcen 
known to hold for distribution in lat- 
itude: the biggest animals of a given 
species arc found farthest north. 

Now this rule has also been found to 
hold good for distribution in altitude, 
among non-migrating species. In tem- 
perate climates, the up-and-down sea- 
sonal migration of mountain populations ^ 
l^clouds the issue. But in recent critical 
examinations of the stable bird popula- 
tions of the high mountains of New 
Guinea, the biggest specimens were al- 
ways found at the highest levels, where 
the weather was the coolest. 

Strangely enough, however, the rule 
is inverted when it comes to cold-blooded 
forms, such as insects. Mountain popula- 
tions of a given species of grasshopper 
were found to have the biggest speci- 
mens nearest the base and the smallest 
' near the summit. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 1917 



PHYSICS 

AAF Uses Wing as Antenna 
For Reducing Radio Static 

^ THE WING of an airplane can be 
made to act as an antenna to reduce 
static. 

Exciter coils have been installed be- 
tween the inboard engines and the fuse- 
lage of planes by Wright Field engineers 
of the Air Materiel Command. The coils 
make the wing itself serve as the an- 
tenna. This does away with the stan- 
dard wire antennas. 

Icing and oscillation of the wire an- 
tennas will protlucc static. Army Air 
I'orcc engineers believe the new system 
will reduce the static. 

Another disadvantage of the wire an- 
tenna is the drag which cuts down 
speed. With the wing serving as the an- 
tenna, this difficulty is overcome. 

A flush-mounted slit antenna at the 
side gunner’s position in a B-17 bomber 
has also been installed experimentally 
as another answer to the antenna prob- 
lem. Reported to he adaptable to most 
types of aircraft, this antenna is planned 
for use with the navigational aids which 
guide the pilot down safely in bad 
weather. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 19^7 

PHYSICS 

Beta Ray Spectrometer 
To Aid Isotope Study 

► NEWEST TOOL for scientific 
Study of radioactive isotopes is a beta 
ray spectrometer developed at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

The new spectrometer has a magnetic 
lens which can form images with elec- 
trons sent off by a radioactive material. 
Beta rays are high speed electrons, neg- 
atively charged particles which arc a 
part of all atoms. The instrument also 
will aid in the study of gamma rays, 
the short, powerful X-ray-like radia- 
tions which are more* penetrating than 
beta rays. 

First research job for the beta ray 
spectrometer at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards will be in measuring the penetrat- 
ing power of gamma and beta rays 
from the radioactive isotopes now avail- 
able to scientists from chain-reacting 
piles. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 1947 
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CI1BMI8TRY 

Alcohol Vapor Is Used 
To Purify Lactic Acid 

► TWO CHEMISTS of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Philadelphia, Ed- 
ward M. Filachionc and Charles H. 
Fisher, have develo^^d a method of 
purifying lactic acid, much used in food 
and beverage industries, out of the 
crude fermented mixtures in which it 
is produced. 'Phey bubble alcohol va- 
por through the liquid; the alcohol 
picks out the lactic acid and leaves the 
impurities behind. Later it is separated 
from the lactic acid, and re-used. Pat- 
ent 2,420,234, granted on this inven- 
tion, is assigned royalty-free to the gov- 
ernment. 

Setevee News Latter, May 17, 19^7 

ACOU8TICH 

Musicians Can Calculate 
Harmony on Slide-Rule 

► DON’T BE SURPRISED if you see 
a musician pull out a slide-rule and 
start making calculations before he be- 
gins playing. And future Beethovens or 
Irving Berlins may sit down with a 
slide-rule when they comjtose new 
pieces ot music. 

The slide-rule for music was pre- 
sented at the Acoustical Society of 
America meeting in New York by L. 
E. Waddington of C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
Elkhart, Ind. He explained that musi- 
cal data and the science of sound as re- 
lated to music can be adapted to a 
slide-rule because they involve relation- 
ships which are the same for any key. 

“Musicians,” Mr. Waddington said, 
“are seldom concerned with the math- 
ematical background of their art, but 
an understanding of the underlying 
physical principles of music can be very 
helpful to the student in considerations 
of problems related to harmony, into- 
nation and general band instrument dc- 
sign.” 

Information adjusted on the slide- 
rule includes chord structures, scale 
building, instrumental transportation, 
interval relations and degrees of scale. 

Music of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries was played as it actually 


sounded for scientists at the Acoustical 
Society meeting. W. B. White of the 
School of Pianoforte Technology, Chi- 
cago, explained that we use a different 
system of tuning keyboard instruments 
than was used when the music he play- 
ed was com|X)sed. 

Today's piano tuning, called the equal 
temperament .system, was first demon- 
strated by Sebastian Bach early in the 
18th century. Before Bach's time, tuning 
known as the mean-tone system was 
used. 

Mr. White demonstrated the differ- 
ence lietween the systems by playing 
music composed before instruments were 
tuned the way they are now. 

Srienee News Letter, May 17, 19i7 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Medicine Fattens Hogs 
Quicker on Less Corn 

► A SURE-FIRE country lokc, back 
when Grandpa was a boy, told of the 
old farmer who accidentally spilled his 
wife's bottle of Anti-Fat into the slop 
he was getting ready for the hogs — and 
then couldn’t understand why they 
didn’t put on weight. 

Now It looks as if that old gag is 
going to be reversed, by giving hogs 
medicine that will make them get fat 
quicker on less corn. The medicine is 
thiouracil, a drug that checks the ac- 
tion of the thyroid gland. A really ac- 
tive thyroid is the gland that gives 
people (and sometimes pigs) that Cas- 
sius-like lean and hungry look. 

Scientists at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station added a 
little thiouracil to the rations of ten 
200-pound hogs, and kept ten others on 
the same rations but without the drug, 
as controls. After 38 days the group of 
hogs that got the thiouracil gained a 
total of 610 pounds, as compared with 
a 470-pound gain by the control group. 

The greater weight gain was made 
economically, too. The thiouracil group 
ate 524 pounds of feed for each 100 
fiounds of gain, while the controls used 
723 pounds of feed for each 100 pounds 
of added weight. 

Thiouracil is not on the market yet, 
but farmers who want to try it, once 
it is available, are warned not to use it 
on young pigs; it will stunt their 
growth. The best time to use it is dur- 
ing the last 45 days of the fattening 
period. 

Scienee Newe Letter, May 17, 19V 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

New Weed Killers Affect 
Root Growth in Plants 

^ DDT, 2,4-D and other new chemical 
weapons against insects and weeds will 
have to be used with an eye to their 
effects on crop plants, it appears from 
studies reported before the meeting in 
Colorado Springs of the Southwestern 
Division of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science by Dr. J. L. 
Fults and Dr. M. G. Payne of Colorado 
A and M College. 

Rather heavy doses of DDT in pots 
of .soil induced bean plants growing in 
them to throw out an extra-heavy web 
of secondary roots. On the other hand, a 
fairly close chemical relative known as 
Colorado 9 reduced the secondary root 
l>elow normal. 

Even low concentrations of 2,4 D in 
soil had unfavorable effects on the nodule 
bacteria that capture nitrogen from the 
air for plants of the bean and clover 
family. The two researchers cited the 
work of another pair of scientists who 
had discovered that DDT has a dis- 
couraging effect on the same u.seful bac- 
teria. DDT's chemical cousin, the in- 
secticide Colorado 9, does not depress 
the nodule bacteria. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 19V 

CHKMISTRY 

Chemicals Make Water Shine 
In Dark to Aid Navigation 

► CHEMICALS that create a bright 
glow when drop|>ed on water, of great 
possible usefulness to seamen and trans- 
ocean flyers, are the subject of patent 
2,420,286, issued to three chemists work- 
ing in the laboratories of the American 
Cyanamid Company of New York, Dr. 
H. T. Lacey, H. E. Millson and F. H. 
Heiss. Among possible uses arc marking 
the surface for a plane making an 
emergency night landing at sea, giving 
a “seamark” for navigational purpo.ses 
for cither ships or planes, and showing 
the location of lifeboats or liferafts to 
searching planes in the dark. 

A typical formula consists of 3-amino- 
phthalhydrazidc, sodium perborate, po- 
ta$.sium ferricyanide and trisodium 
phosphate. The ingredients, ground to 
fine powder, are mixed dry and pref- 
erably formed into tablets or cakes with 
a binder. Only on contact with water 
do they react to produce chemilumi- 
nescence. 

Seianee Newe Letter, May 17, 19V 
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ABCHmCTURI 

Metallic and Plastic Homes 


Aluminum, steel and plastics will rival wood for 
houses. Most new housing materials will be used in combi- 
nation with some wood. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 

Wood emerges from war years with 
many rivals in the building field. Houses 
of steel, aluminum, plastics and light- 
weight concrete may be expected in 
large numbers in the future. “Conven- 
tional” Americans may prefer the tra- 
ditional house of lumber that dates back 
to log cabin days, but others will take 
advantage of the newer materials. 

Heavy war drains on luml^r and an 
increasing scarcity of growing timber 
are two of the important reasons substi- 
tutes have been developed. To these may 
he added the struggle ot wartime metal 
and plastic producers to find a continued 
market for the products they learned to 
make in large quantities, such as alum- 
inum and magnesium for war planes 
and plastics for hundreds of applications. 

'fhen there arc many little-known but 
plentiful minerals suitable for use in 
building materials, particularly in light- 
weight concrete blocks and in wallhoards. 
They arc already invading former lumber 
fields. Also there arc new resins by which 
former unusable vegetable matter and 
metals arc combined into building panels 
of great strength and durability. 

Combined With Wood 

Most of these newer materials will be 
used in combination with some wood. 
There will always he a market for all the 
lumber that America can produce. Floor- 
ing of wood, for example, will remain the 
preferred material of many housewives, 
but others will like floors of tile, linoleum, 
rubier and plastic spreads. Kven con- 
crete flooring will grow in favor now 
that scientists have given it “spring” by 
the addition of asphalt in the mix. 

Aluminum promises to be one of 
America’s principal building materials 
of the future. Several aluminum houses 
arc now being constructed in quantities. 
The light metal has several advantages. 
Dwellings of aluminum can be construc- 
ted to resemble in appearance the homes 
that arc traditional in America. The 
metal resists all weather action, and can 
be used painted or unpainted as desired. 

A plentiful supply of aluminum is 


assured. Giant aluminum manufacturing 
plants erected during the war to turn 
out the va.st quantities of this material 
needed in war planes arc still available 
for civilian production. Also, by a new 
process developed by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the metal can l^e ob- 
tained from common kaolin clay without 
dependence on imported bauxite. 

During the war, America produced 
Ixith in 1943 and 1944 well over 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds of this light aluminum 
metal each year. Production in 1945 
drop|3ed to less than a billion pounds due 
to the cancellation of gigantic orders for 
warplanes following V-J Day. Many 
plants were closed lx?cau.sc few then fore- 
saw the coming demands foi aluminum 
in the building field and for many other 
uses, ranging from railway cars to elec- 
tric wiring to meet a shortage of copper. 

Aluminum Houses 

As examples of aluminum houses now 
under production, two may be men 
tinned. One is the so-called Butler-Built 
of conventional design, and the other is 
the I'uller house which is circular in 
shape. This circular house has its side- 
walls and partitions of aluminum sus- 
pended from a concealed central steel 


mast with radiating ribs somewhat like 
an umbrella. 

A typical Butler-Built house, recently 
on display in Kansas City, Mo., the home 
of the Butler Manufacturing Co., is a 
two-bedroom structure 24 by 33 feet in 
overall dimensions. It contains a living 
room about 17 by 12 feet in size, a kit- 
chen with a dining area, a bath, and a 
central utility room which can be used 
for a heating plant if no cellar is dug. 

Steel Roof 

The roof structure is steel over which 
any type of roofing may be placed. Side- 
walls arc aluminum panels with four- 
inch flanges used in uniting the panels. 
They form four-inch studs extending into 
the interior of the room to which interior 
walls of aluminum or other material may 
Ik* attached. Flooring is wood, asphalt 
or tile. Interior and exterior can be paint- 
ed any color desired, or may left un- 
painted. 

Insulation in the walls, floor and ceil- 
ing help make the building warm. In 
addition, there is a reflective value in the 
aluminum wall surfaces that assists the 
house to retain its interior heat in cold 
weather, and to keep away summer out- 
side heat. 

The circular Fuller house has some 
special values to offset its unconventional 
shape. A circular wall incloses more 
square feet of inside space than a rectang- 
ular or square construction with an equal 



-EFFICIENT — Prefabricated houses such as this home are designed for 

efficiency. 
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HOUSE IN A HURRY — Enough panels for a complete house come off 
the conveyor every 25 minutes. 


wall-length. Also the shape is claimed to 
make heating and ventilation easier and 
more uniform. 

This house, 36 feet in diamcier, has 
1017 square feet of floor space, enough 
for a combined living and dining room, 
two bedrooms, two baths and an en- 
trance hallway. It only weighs four tons, 
one-tenth the weight of conventional 
frame houses. Although the sidewalls 
are light aluminum, the building is warm 
because it is well insulated. It is also 
strong, and the builder says can with- 
stand a 180-milc gale. 

In addition to what are callctl all- 
aluminum houses, there arc many others 
in which aluminum is used as outside 
sheathing and roofing, and as insi<lc par 
titions. The Reynolds Metal Co., of Louis- 
ville, for instance, is making aluminum 
clapboard siding, weatherboard siding, 
shingles and strip roofing, also corruga- 
ted roofing and siding. Such rust proof, 
fire-proof metal sheeting can l>c placed 
over almost any type of outside wall. 

Most of the newer building materials 
are letter suited for fabrication within 
factories for so-called prefabricated homes 
than they arc in “on-thc-job” construc- 
tion. This is because metals usually re- 
quire machinery for cutting and shaping, 
and panels of wood or wood substitutes, 
bonded by resins, require pressure to per- 
fect good union. Light-weight concretes 
are on-lhe-job materials, except when 
used to form exterior or interior panel- 
ling. 

Light, Strong Panels 

Lactory-built panels in large sections 
ready for assembly into complete houses 
can be much lighter than ordinary con- 
struction and still as strong if properly 
fabricated. The process used by (Junnison 
Homes, Inc., may be cited as an example. 
Gunnison is one of the well-known build- 
ers of prefabricated houses, putting out 
buildings of eight basic sizes, any of 
which can be varied in appearances by 
orientation and minor changes. 

The sidewalls of the Gunnison houses 
are panels strong enough to l>ear the 
weight of the roof and ceilings. These 
panels contain lumber frames of material 
considerably lighter than ordinarily used 
in house construction. Ply-wood sheets 
are attached to the frames with a thermo- 
setting phenolic resin. The space within 
is filled with chemically treated rock wool 
bat insulation. The result is a durable 
construction, stronger than nailed struc- 
tures even if much less in thickness, and 
one that is highly resistant to the pas- 
sage of heat. 


Magnesium, plentiful and much light- 
er than aluminum, is rapidly coming 
into use in the construction ol airplanes, 
canoes, car bodies and many other oh- 
]ccts. It may soon Ik used in building 
construction, particularly alloyed with 
aluminum. 

Titanium is another light metal with 
possible wide usage in construction fields 
now that a method has been devrlojKd 
for producing it from its very plentiful 
ores. It is about twice as heavy as mag- 
nesium, but still much lighter than steel. 
It is the ninth most plentiful chemical 
element in the world, and is exceeded 
only by iron, aluminum and magnesium 
in metals suitable for engineering uses. 
It is already widely used in a chemical 
compound. Titanium oxide is one of the 
principal pigments used in white paint. 

There arc many minerals that can be 
used as aggregate, or fillers, to make 
light-weight concrete. Vcrmiculitc gives 
a concrete weighing only from one- 
eighth to one-third the blocks or panels 
of ecjual size made with sand or gravel. 
Others range in weight between those 
of this mineral and those of the cus- 
tomary sand and gravel. 

The plentiful light-weight aggregate 
materials suitable in construction that 
are now available in the United States in- 
clude haydite, foamed slag, cinders, pu- 
mice, diatomite, perlite and vermiculite. 
These have all been tested by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency and are recom- 
mended by that government office. Most 


ol them arc materials ih.it expand greatly 
by special irealmenl, usually by heat. 

Haydite is made Irorn a great variety 
of clays and shale. Foamed slags arc made 
by treating hot molten blast-furnace slag 
with water. Pumice is a siliceous mineral 
of volcanic origin. Diatomite is corn- 
loosed of deposits of the siliceous shells of 
microscopic aquatic plants called di.i 
toms. Perlite is a natural volcanic glass. 
Vcrmiculitc, mined by at least a dozen 
companies widely distributed in Amer- 
ica, IS a mineral that expands up to 30 
times its original volume by a simple heat 
treatment. 

Srtenre Newn Letter, May 17, !9>,7 

ClIBMiaTIlY 

Vacuum-Steam Treatment 
Makes Milder Tobacco 

► TOBACCO is made milder in its 
smoking properties, and its final color 
closely controlled, by a vacuum and 
steam treatment on which A. J. Berger 
and H. S. Greene of Cincinnati have 
taken out patent 2,419,109. Before being 
placed in the treating charnlKr, the to 
bacco is moistened. Then air is pumped 
out, and steam is admitted to the cham- 
Ikt, where it is held for an hour at a 
temperature of from 235 to 260 degrees 
Fahrenheit. I’his produces the mildness. 
Color is controlled by the degree of prc' 
liminary moistening: the damper the ta 
bacco, the darker it iKcomcs. 

Science Newe Letter, May IT, 19^7 
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BNOINBBRINO 


Helicopters Lay Pipelines 


See Front Cover 

► Helicopters demonstrated their ability 
to lay pipe lines in “impossible” places 
at an Army Engineer Corps field day 
at Ft. Hclvoir, Va. Since modern armies 
move more on their gasoline tanks than 
on their traditional bellies, a place for 
the “windmill planes” in keeping tanks, 
planes, trucks and jeeps supplied seems 
assured. 

Two types of pipe were accurately 
dropped by two helicopters. The first 
was a thrcc-inch hose of solvent-proof 
synthetic rubber. Five hundred feet of 
this was stowed in a special container 
under the helicopter body, the outer end 
attached by a line to a small anchor. 
When the anchor was dropped the line 
pulled out the hose, which was hud out 
straight as a string in a matter of sec- 
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ends. This type of temporary pipe line 
can be used for getting urgently need- 
ed fuel across rivers, narrow canyons 
and other difficult obstacles. 

The second is a more permanent type, 
made of 20-foot sections of aluminum 
tubing six inches in diameter. The hel- 
icopter carried 12 of these in two bun- 
dles, which it dropped to the ground 
while hovering at a height of about 
10 feet. A ground crew assembled the 
sections, uniting them with a newly 
designed clamp that requires only two 
bolts. 7'hc sections are amazingly light 
for their size, weighing only 60 pounds 
apiece. One man can easily lift and 
carry one of them. 

Gasoline pipe lines played an im- 
portant part in the recent war, espe- 
cially in the campaigns through France 
and the Low Countries and into Ger- 
many. However, the weight of the 
steel .sections, which had to be moved 
by truck, was a severe handicap. About 
80^'/o of the effort expended by the 
Engineers in getting pipe lines laid 
went into building roads for hauling 
materials. With the new featherweight 
pipe, capable of easy air transjX)rtation, 
this difficulty should not recur. 

Science News Letter, May 17, lOiT 


NUTRITION 

Invalid Food Nourishes 
With Less Nitrogen Content 

► THE OLD-TIME rhymester who 
wrote, “I cannot cat but little meat” 
should have attended the meeting of the 
.American Chemical Society’s division of 
medicinal chemistry. A new food prep- 
aration, descril^d as a hydrolyzatc of 
casein, was declared by Dr. Charles F. 
Kadc, Jr., of Frederick Stearns and 
Company, to be able to maintain the 
necessary protein nourishment of weak- 
ened patients at a lower nitrogen intake 
than usual. This enables such patients 
to rebuild their tissues with a minimum 
load on their digestive organs. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 19^7 


The felted hammer in a piano pos- 
sesses a unique property; whether strik- 
ing heavily or lightly, it will always, at 
the same touch on the key, produce the 
same tone in volume and quality. 




Gas is the simplest fuel to burn; fuel 
oils require atomization. 


Straw, oat hulls and whey were used 
to produce fats in Germany during the 
war; a mold was used in the prcKcess. 


Carbon granules made from anthra- 
cite coal arc used in telephone trans- 
mitters. 


A new form of an old transparent 
plastic filters out harmful ultraviolet ra- 
diation that causes sunburn; it is suitable 
for aircraft enclosures and tops of sight- 
seeing buses. 

Fluorine, for many years an unhar- 
nessed, unruly chemical clement, but put 
to many uses during the past few years, 
was first isolated in 1886. 


Modern shampoo preparations arc no 
longer soaps but chemical products con- 
taining sulfated castor or olive oils and 
sulfated fatty alcohols; the mixture is a 
superior cleanser and it rinses clean. 


Activated silica sols, a new chemical 
engineering tool, are widely used in 
treating raw water; other uses, includ- 
ing treatment of sewage, oil wastes, 
and papermill white water, are being 
developed. 

Cutting edges of cemented carbide 
tool tips arc sometimes injured by the 
presence of moisture in chlorinated and 
sulfurizcd cutting oils; the moisture 
weakens the tip by attacking the co- 
balt binder used. 


WYOMING 

Y«t, •v«n THIS tunmiRr you menf llth In 
Us mountoln slrtamt, * rid« tiDrstlMKli 
through its hills and canyons, find Indian 
rollcs and marino fossils In a roglon of 
groat historical and goologic Intorost. 

Tho Patons urolcomo a llmltod numbor 
of guosts ot thoir ranch In tho Big Horn 
country. Thoy olfor plonty of ranch grown 
food, comfortoblo cobins ond gonllo 
horsoi. Moy thoy loll you inoro? Wrltoi 

Palos Raseh, Shell, Wyonisg 
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BIOUMIY 

Egg Ceils Transplanted 

Superior babies-to-be have been transplanted into 
the body of a foster mother rabbit. Development may be- 
come valuable in livestock production. 


► “REFRIGERATOR babies” arc 
science’s latest step toward practical 
production of more and better livestock. 
This newest step marks an advance in the 
already-developed technique of trans- 
planting before birth superior babies-to- 
hc into mothers of just ordinary breed- 
ing. 

In exj^criments at the Worcester 
Foundation for Exjwimcntal Biology in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., Dr. Min-Chueh 
('hang kept egg-cells, extracted from 
female rabbits, at low temperatures for 
several days. Then he transplanted them 
into the bodies of foster-mother rabbits. 
The little rabbits flourished and grew 
big, and finally were born just as though 
their real mothers had seen them 
through their pre-natal life. 

This represents another step in ad- 
vance of “test-tube” babies, produced 
by the fertilization of fresh egg cells 
taken from the mother animal’s body 
and immediately implanted into another 


female that serves as foster-mother. 

Applied to larger and more valuable 
animals, the technique can liecome very 
important, esjiecially to the livestock 
industry. Dr. Chang calls attention to 
this future possibility in his report to 
the British journal. Nature (May 3). 

In the experiments, egg-cells were 
removed from female fabbits and stored 
at low temperatures, ranging from 32 
degrees to S9 degrees Fahrenheit for 
periods of from 24 to 168 hours. Then 
they were warmed up to approximately 
normal body temperature and held there 
for 24 hours, to sec whether normal 
cell-division, or cleavage, would cKcur. 
Those showing normal cleavage were 
transplanted into the foster-mother an- 
imals* lx)dies, and part of them develop- 
ed into normal rabbits in due time. 

Best results were obtained with egg 
cells that had been kept at 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but at least some of those 
stored at freezing point (32 degrees) 


also developed. 

The transplantation technique used 
in these experiments was originally de- 
veloped by Dr. Gregory Pincus, in whose 
laboratory Dr. Chang worked. 

.Sctf>T»r« Nbwb Letter, May 17, 19^7 

PHYSICS 

Rat Trap Slays Victims 
By Electricity “Set” Tube 

^ THE WORLD should beat a wide 
path to the door of Wilbur E. Lake of 
Fostoria, Mich., for he has invented a 
simple trap that kills any number of rats 
with electricity and needs no re-sctling. 
It consists of a tube big enough for a rat 
to enter, held at a sloping angle along- 
side stairs or shelves. Part way down is 
a container holding an enticingly scented 
bait. Within the tube also arc a pair of 
electrodes. When the rat passes between 
these he completes the circuit and is 
killed. His dead body slides down the 
sloj^ic — and the trap is ready for its next 
victim. Patent number on this invention 
is 2,417,601. 

Science Newa Letter, May 17, 19k7 

When airplanes fly at supersonic 
speeds, temperatures in cockpits may ri.se 
high above that of l>oiling water because 
of heat generated by friction, an Army 
air surgeon predicts. 
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Fives and Threes 


► (U)UNT PUTALwS on ns many kinds 
of flowers as you can find. Opposite the 
name of each, pul down the number of 
petals its flowers show, thus: wild rose 
S, violet *5, trilhum loolhwort 4, star- 
j;rass 3, and so on. After you have made 
your list as long as you can, take a l(X)k 
at the numbers. Notice how they are 
dominated by S and 3. 

'rhosc two prime numbers are the 



Micromax Saves Observer's Time 
By Recording Solar Radiation 

The Micromax Recorder shown above 
is one of two which are helping Smith- 
sonian scientists measure solar radiation 
faster and more easily for the Army’s 
tent researcli at Camp Lee, Va. It re- 
cords radiation falling on an Eppley 
Pyrheliometer; the other Micromax, not 
shown, charts fabric temperatures be- 
neath various glass filters. These instru- 
ments save nc^arly all of the time which 
would be needed for hand plotting of 
the same data. 
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trademarks of the two great divisions 
of the flowering plants. Five is the dom- 
inant number among the plants mat 
come up with two seed-leaves, the dico- 
tyledons, or for short, “dicots”. Three is 
the mark of the plants with only one 
seed-leaf, the monocotyledons, or “mono- 
cots.” 

This “fiveness” is not confined to num- 
ber oi petals alone. I'hc whole flower is 
apt to have its parts in fives or multiples 
of five - five sepals, five or ten stamens, 
five seed-chambers in the fruit. Similarly, 
the “threcness” of the monocots will run 
through all the structures. What apj^ar 
to be six petals in lily, amaryllis, dogtooth 
violet and tulip are really three true pet- 
als surrounded by three sepals that have 
become petal-like. Botanists, to avoid 
splitting hairs, call them “perianth-parts.” 

Sometimes the petals or f)erianlh-parts 
have become fused together, so that the 
corolla is l>elb or trumpet-shaped, as in 
lily-of-the-valley and trumpet creeper. 
Yet even here you are apt to find points 
or IoIks on the margin proclaiminij its 
origin - again threes (or sixes) and fives. 
And the inner structure of the flower, 
the stamens and the parts of the pistil, 
will be arranged ai cording to the old 
basic numbers. 

There are, of course, departures from 
the schemes ot fives and threes. The 
mustard-and-cress family, for example, is 
so strongly lour-petalcd and four-sepaled 
that the group has been named the cruci- 
fers, or cross-lxrarers. Also there arc 
flowers with petals so modilieci that it is 
difficult to tell anything about the bisic 
number-scheme — Dutchman’s breeches, 
for example, and the wild orchids. Also, 
there arc some flowers that produce sim- 
ply indeterminate numbers of all parts, 
such as waterlily, magncjlia and anemone. 
But after you have lived with plants for 
a while you get to regarding these as ex- 
ceptions or aberrations, and the five-and- 
threr arrangement as the norm. 

Science Newi Letter, May 17, 19^7 
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WILDUFI 

Abnormal Salamanders 
Have Extra Toes and Legs 

► SALAMANDERS with supernumer- 
ary toes and even with whole extra legs 
were reported by Dr. David W. Bishop 
and Dr. Robert Hamilton, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, to the meeting of 
the Southwestern Division of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advaiucmcnt o' 
Science. These little tailed relatives of 
toads and frogs had their extra toes on 
their hind legs only, and three individuals 
had extra hind legs, all of which had 
more than the normal number of toes. 

These abnormal salamanders, 19 ail 
told, were found in a small Colorado 
lake at 8, *500 feet elevation. The two 
zoologists believe they represent a stock 
in which the tendency to produce “spare 
parts” is hereditary. They are continuing 
llicir studies, in an effort to discover 
what factors ojHrrate in the growth of 
suj)ernumerary toes and legs. 

Science Newa Letter, May 17, 19\1 

rilBMlSTRY 

New Gasoline Synthesis 

^ AN IMPROVED way to produce 
synthetic gasoline out of the carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen ol water gas is lo'- 
cred by patent 2,418,899, issued to three 
New York inventors, E. F. Pevere, G. B. 
Hatch and E. E. Sensei, and assigned to 
The Texas Company. The improvement 
consists primarily in the addition of iso- 
butane or other branchcd-chain hydro- 
carbon to the gas mixture. The product, 
the inventors stale, has antiknock prop- 
erties superior to those of previous syn 
ihctic motor fuels. 

Science Newa Letter, May 17, 19i7 


YOUIB 

HAIR 

AND ITS CARS 

By O.L Levin, M. D.ani H.T. Behrmen M.D. 

♦ 

Two mtdlcal spoolaUiU tell you whet to do to 
•eve end beeutlfy your heir lUmulete heelthler heir 
growth, end deel with meuy problem#, ee- 
Dendmir — trey heir — thlnnlBg hetar — eere eA the 
■celp— -beldnf M ehnorwel typee el heir— exoewlve 
oillneee ■ brittle drynenit— heir felling ont— Infeetlen 
— peresllee— heir hyglenr. ele.. elr. 

**A worthwhile book full nf Impnrtent Informetlon " 
—Ohio fUte Uedteal Jenrnel. 
Priee H.M, Inel. poetege, l-dey-Money-fleHi Gnerent^e 
BMKE80N BOOKS. Inr.. Dept, ill-0, tSl W. IHh 
Street. New York 11 
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• Books of the Week • 


TO SERVE YOU : To get these books , seyul u » a 

free imbhcattona send 10 centa to covei ImudUi 

1719 N St ., N . W ., Washington 6 , D . C . 

Algebra for College Sitjdents — Jack R. 
Britton and L. Gifton Snively — Rinehart, 
529 p., 13. A complete development of 
algebra for college students whose mathe> 
matical preparation was weak. 

The American Species of Hymeno^ 
I’liYLLUM Section Sphaerocionium — 
C. V. Morton — Smithsonian Inst., Contnb. 
from U. S. Nat. Herbarium, Vol. 29, Part 
3, 62 p , paper, 30 cents. The results of 
15 years study of more than 1,000 speci- 
mens of this genus of fern. 

Fundamental Chemisiry — Horace G. 
Deming — Wiley, 2nd ed , 745 p.. illus , 
$4. This college text is designed to teach 
the student to think. Jt includes modern 
nuclear fission and transformation, the 
recently discovered elements, and a gooil 
coverage of antibiotics. It stresses accurate 
and precise definition as a necessity to 
clarity of thought. 

General Bcxjkbinding — Chris Groneman 
— IWcKnifiht and McKnight, 64 p, illus, 
l^per, $1. Clearly illustrated, this project 
has been tested and most of the equip- 
ment can be constructed in school shop 
or home workshop. 

General Leathercraft — Raymond Cherry 
— McKnight and McKnight, 108 p, illus., 
paper, $1.20, To help people interested 
in this pleasant hobby, it contains relatevi 
information, operation sheets, projeas and 
designs. 

Knudsen a Biograemy — ^Norman Beas- 
ley — Whittlesey House, 396 p, $3 75. 

A portrait of achievement in America, 
this is a biography of the president of 
General Motors who held many important 
wartime positions. 


check nr money order to cover retail prne. For 

g. AddresB Hook Dept , St'iBNCB Nbwh J.ErTKR. 

modern developments: automobile, air- 
plane, jet propulsion, electronics, tele- 
vision, radar, photography, and atomic 
science. 

A Pound of Prevention: How Teachers 
Can Meet the Emotional Needs of Young 
Children — ^James L. Hymes, Jr . — Teachers 
Service Committee on the Emotional Needt 
of Children, 63 p., illus., paper, 25 cents. 
Sponsored by the Caroline 2^chry In- 
stitute of Human Development, this is 
one of a senes of pamphlets to be pre- 
pared on this and rclatecl subjects. 

The Pra(:tk.ai. Brewer — Master Brewers’ 
Assn, of Am. — puhl. hy the assn., 228 p., 
illus., $2.50. This is a manual for the 
brewing industry. 

Precision of Ring Dating in Trfe 
Ring Chronologies— A. E. Douglass — 
IJniv. of Arizona, Lab. of Tree-Ring Re- 
.search Bulletin No. 3, 21 p., illus, paper, 
30 cents. Emphasizes the precision of the 
dating of individual rings by the use of 
the methods and proceduics of dendro- 
chronology 

60 Years Wrni Men and Machines — 
Fred H. Colvin — Whittlesey House, 297 
p, illus., $3,50. A history of the develop- 
ment of machinery since 1884. This period 
included the bicycle, the automobile, the 
airplane, railroads, new machine tools for 
industry. 

Theory and Application of Radio 
FrlquFNCY Heafing — G. H. Brown, C. 
N Hoyler, and R. A. Bierwirth - -Van 
Nostrand, 370 p., illus , $6.50. Useful for 
industrial and radio engineers, this text 
will help both use this new industrial tool 

Transactions op the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy OF Science, Arts and Li tters, 


vol. XXXVII, publ. hy the Academy, 
374 p., $4. Covering the year 1945, this 
volume contains articles on hares, grouse, 
mosquitoes, fish parasites, use of phemerol 
in treatment of bacterial hsh diseases, 
creel census on the Brule River, and ac- 
tivities of the first year of the Wisconsin 
Junior Academy of Science. 

The World Grows Round My Doc^r — 
David Fairchild — Scribners, 347 p., illus., 
$5. This plant explorer has brought to fruit 
beside his door many of the plants he 
found abroad and acclimatized in America. 

Scitoca News Letter, May 17, l9Ji7 

GKNCnCB 

Red-Green Colorblind Men 
Can Put Blame on Women 

^ MORE MEN than women arc so 
colorblind that they can't tell the red 
cherries from the green leaves. But the 
men can blame women lor their delect. 

Men get red-green colorblindness from 
mothers who ilo not themselves have it. 
New confirmation for this scientific the- 
ory was found by Dr. K. W. Picklord of 
the University of Glasgow and reported 
to the British journal, Nature (May 3). 

Among 191 men and 185 women with 
normal color vision, Dr. Picklord found 
more women than men have some diffi- 
culty distinguishing red from green. And 
women with colorblind men in the fam- 
ily arc less sensitive than other women 
to these colors. The proportion of color- 
dull women was just about what would 
be expected it colorblindness is sex- 
linkcd and inherited from their mothers. 

Setenee News Letter, May 17, 19k7 


Mathematics for the Consumer — R. 
Schorling, J. R. Clark, F. G. Lankfor, Jr. 
—WofU Bk., 438 p., illus., $1.96. A 
new course in mathematics designed to 
help i>eople cope with problems in daily 
living; spending money for food, .shelter 
and material benefits, habits of thrift, in- 
vestments, budgets, and interpretation of 
statistical data. 

Physics for the New Age — R. H. Carle- 
ton and H. H. Williams — Lippincott, 656 
p., illus.j $2.80. A high school text in 
basic physics emphasizing its place in 


lirADII PORTRAIT PAINTING 
LtAllll AT HOME . 

^ * Previouf art traininf or 

OR talant MOT necMtary. Thii 

sew Stuart System teaches 
you, in 1 1 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
9^1 f 1 1 exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your avery step. 
Send for free oook today. 

^rfuAir STUmOS,*!!^ 705 
121 Monumeiil Circle IndloiMvells, lad. 

PlCMS send ms tree book end ouUlnc of leiooni. 


note teadifl 
th« new 

FEDERAL MitROSCOPE 

the ideal student gift 

A REAL PROFESSIONAL TYPE MICROSCOPE . . . 

SOX TO 260X POWER 

7hi§ microscope hoc the following foaturoB 

• HEAVY TILTING STAND • LARGE CONCAVE MIRROR 

Full slxe stage with acid-resistant finish bock and pinion coarse 
adjustment. New type of fine odiustment which eiiminates oli 
danger of domoginp the ob|ective or breaking the slide. 

Fine optical system which Include a 5X and 10X Huygenion 
eyepiece and o convertible achromatic obiective lens. The 
optical system aives you a great clarity of detoll for either 
low power or high power work ranging from SOX to 260X 
magnification. Higher mogniflcatlons may be obtained through 
the use of other standord moke eyepieces ond oblsctlves 
which ore interchangeable with the lenses regularly furnished 
with this instrument. Order now to insure eoriy delivery. 



Only $59.00 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CORP. 


34-38 WEST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want tnore information on the new thinge deernbed here, eend a three^eent etamp to SCIBNCK NiCWS LETTER, 171$ N St., WaeMngton 6, 
P. C., and aek for Gadget Bulletin 362 To receive thin Gadget Bulletin without epecial regueet each wec> . remit $1.50 for one year*e auhecription. 


® PAINT BRUSH conditioner ts a con- 
tainer in which brushes are surrounded 
by a vapor evaporated from a felt pad 
lining. The vapor is a solvent for the 
paint, varnish or laquer in the brush, 
and softens hard-as-rod^ brushes in a few 
days, it is claimed, without injury to 
bristles. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, l$k7 

^ ICE CHEST, convertible into an 
electric refrigerator right in the home in 
one hours installation time, is designed 
to ma\e later payment of the mechanical 
feature easier. The factory packaged 
electric unit can be bought when desired, 
and ts designed for easy fitting into the 
former ice compartment. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 19i7 

^ ILLUMIN.dTED weather map 
shows in white and red colors of differ- 
ent intensities areas of high and low 
pressure. The map, on a translucent sur- 
face, is bached by a panel of tiny lamps 
so arranged that either a single whhc or 
red one lights up a separated area. A 
manually operated keyboard turns on the 
proper lamp. 

Science Nrwe Letter, May 17, l$h7 

^ DESK EQUIPMENT of an inter- 
office communication system by which 
an executive carries on conversations with 
associates has a radio receiver concealed 
within it. in use, the intercom automatic- 
ally cuts off the radio. 

Science Newe Letter, May 17, 191,7 



0 FIRE-FIGHTING clothing, develop- 
ed by the Army for rescue woi’h, has 
an outer shell of water-repellent cotton 
dwJ( lined with resin-coated cotton cloth, 
and an inner lining of fiber glas cloth 
backed with wool. The window of the 
helmet, shown in the picture, is a heat- 
resistant plastic. 

Science Newti Letter, May 17, 191,7 


Question Box 


ACOUSTICS 

Wh«t Im the basifl of muftical experience? 

p. 810. 

What will muHlcianK calculate on a Blide- 
cule? p. 318. 

AERONAUTICS 

How will runways be livhted for night 
safety? p. 811. 

ACHICULTURE 

What medicine fattemi^l^gg quicker on 
lean com? p. 818. 

ARCUITECTDRE 

What building materialn will rival wood 
for homes? p. 814. 

BOTANY 

What are the petal numbers that mark 
the two great divisions of flowering plants? 
p. 318. 


niF.'BISTRY 

' How is a plastic made from common 
clay? p. AOV. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

How many Americana have received the 
Ja-nes Watt International Medal? p. 807. 

MEDICINE 

What kind of deafness diHH* a new treat- 
ment with histamine help ? p. 807. 

PHYSICS 

How is the wing of a plane used to 
reduce radio static? p. 812. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


Do doctors expect another polio epidemic 
this summer? p. 812. 


Pictures t Science Service, cover; National Ceographic, 307, 309; Army Air Forces, 
309; British Information Services, 310; Westinghemse Corp., p. 311; Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., p. 314; Gunnison Homes Inc., p. 313. 

Whtra publiehad aoarcee are v—d they are cited. 


0 DRIP-PROOF faucet, the washer of 
which can he changed without turning 1 
off the water in water mains, has been 
developed in England. When changing 
the washer, a special plug replaces the 
faucet nozzle; then the top of the faucet 
can be removed without leakage. Double 
washers in the faucet prevent dripping. 

Science Netua Letter, May 17, 19S7 

0 ASBESTOS blankets, for jet-propel- 
led aircraft engines and exhausts, arc 
basically a special asbestos fiber mat 
shteided with a metallic membrane and 
enclosed in a wire mesh. They are flex- 
ible and easily applied, and can with- 
stand the intense heat of engine cones, 
turbine casing and tail pipes. 

Seienca News Latter, May 17, 10^7 


You are invited to accept one 
of the few memberships still 
vacant in 



of science 


Membership Is strictly limited to 10,000 ond will be 
for at least the next nine months. This is America's 
most otdquo "club." 


Each month you will receive a blue 
box full of actual scientific specimens 
—experiment with them, handle them, 
smell them, even sometimes taste 
them. Clip this address label and mail 
with $4 check today for year’s mem- 
bership. 
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BNOINBBRINO 

Oil Produced from Shale 

To assure the U. S. of on ample supply of liquid fuels, 


the government has opened 
gasoline from oil shale. 

► SOME 92 billion barrels of oil bedded 
within America's oil shales will soon 
begin to take its place in the nation's 
liquid fuel supply. 

A dribble of 1,200 to 2,000 gallons a 
day will be obtained from the govern' 
ment's new $2,000,000 demonstration 
plant near Rifle, Colo. This first com- 
mercial production in the United States 
is intended to show what can be done. 

Gasoline from oil shales has been pro- 
duced for several years in various coun- 
tries. Production from this source has 
been delayed in America because natural 
petroleum was plentiful. This plant is 
one step in the government's program 
to assure America a plentiful supply of 
liquid fuels even if natural petroleum 
deposits are exhausted. Other steps in- 
clude the production of oil from coal 
and lignite, and alcohol fuels from farm 
products, particularly farm wastes. 

This government demonstration plant, 
which is in part experimental, is located 
on the U. S. Naval oil-shale reserve in 
a region in which more than half the 
nation's entire oil shale is found. About 
15 gallons per ton of shale is cx()ccted. 
It is estimated that there arc 300,000,000 
barrels per square mile. 

The extraction of oil from oil shale 
is a relatively simple process. It is costly, 
however, because the shale must l>e 
mined, carted to the plant and crushed 
licfore processing. It is put into giant 
retorts lined with fire-brick where it 
is heated enough to drive the oil off 


a plant for the production of 


in va|X)r form. This vapor is collected, 
condensed, and then refined much as 
natural petroleum is processed. Waxes 
and lubricants are obtained as well as 
the fuel. 

Most oil shales are hard, slate-like rocks 
with greenish-brown veins of greasy ma- 
terial. Mining at Rifle is relatively easy 
because much of the shale crops out 
on mountain slo()cs, and the mining 
shafts can lie driven horizontally into the 
mountain sides. In other sections of the 
country much of the shale is underground 
and must be brought to the surface by 
shaft elevators. 

In Sweden, oil is l)eing obtained from 
underground shale by heating the ma- 
terial where found by means of elec- 
tricity. Electric heaters arc lowered into 
the shale beds through bored holes and, 
after months of heating, the vapors arise 
through these and others. 1’hc process 
is reported successful, but it seems to be 
practical only where electrical energy 
can be obtained without fuel-consump- 
tion, as by watcr|)owcr. 

In addition to Colorado's oil-shales, 
there are deposits in Utah, California, 
Kentucky and Indiana. California's 
shales yield a true petroleum that can 
be dissolved out with solvents of the 
naphtha type. They yield aliout 20 gal- 
lons to the ton. Kentucky-Indiana dc- 
()osits arc underground but near enough 
to the surface to be recovered by strip- 
mining. Tests indicate they will yield 
about 16 gallons jicr ton of rock. 

Sei€nc€ News Letter, May H, J947 


CHBMUTRY 

Using Wasted Iron Oxide 


► THOUSANDS of tons of valuable 
iron oxide arc wasted each year from 
(tccl mills and titanium oxide plants, 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers was told by C. C. DeWitt of 
the Michigan State College. It is dumped 
into streams where it pollutes the water. 

This present waste produa is what 
is called pickle-liquor, an acid solution 
used to clear the metal of scales and 
other unwanted impurities. The waste 


liquor contains a salt of iron in combina- 
tion with sulfur and oxygen, in what 
chemists call ferrous sulfate. From this 
sulfate, iron oxide can be obtained. 

For many years a certain amount of 
this iron salt solution has been con- 
verted to copperas, which is the solidi- 
fied ferrous sulfate, by evaporation and 
crystallization. From the copperas, iron 
oxide paint and polishing rouge are 
made. There arc many additional uses, 


however, for which the recovered oxide 
can be profitably employed. Its recovery 
would save a valuable metal, and also 
save large sums of money now spent 
by steel mills to make the waste harm- 
less before dumping it into streams. 
Several states now require that it be 
treated with a chemical to neutralize its 
action. 

Among uses suggested for the recov- 
ered iron oxide is the preparation of 
metallic iron powder for what is called 
powder metallurgical uses. In these, 
|X)wdcrcd metals are pressed into molds 
and heated to form finished machine 
parts. 

New methods of treating iron oxide 
make it usable in the “drilling mud" 
used in boring deep wells in oil fields. 
This mud is a very thin mixture of clay 
or other material in the water forced 
through the center of the drilling shaft 
to circulate around the biting bit and 
carry the debris up and out of the hole. 

Iron oxide has also now been proved 
valuable in adding ))crmanent color to 
cement building blocks. The colors vary 
from red to blue-gray. The oxide not 
only adds color but also improves the 
waterproofing qualities of the blocks. 
Such blocks never need painting and 
seldom, if ever, waterproofing. 

Science Newa Letter, May 94, 1947 


AKJtONAUTK'H 

Jets Combined with Flaps 
Give Dragon-Fly Agility 

► JET-PROPELLED airplanes will 
have the agility of dragon-flies, if a newly 
patented idea lives up to its promise. It 
IS the work of two Pennsylvania invent- 
ors, Charles A. Meyer of Drexel Hill 
and Donald Bradbury of Prospect Park. 

Essence of the new design is the rela- 
tion between the jet power units, which 
are embedded in the thickness of the 
wing, to a pair of hinged flaps on the 
trailing edge. When these are both di- 
rected downward, it gives the plane a 
big boost in take-off and fast climbing 
|X)wer. When they arc directed upward, 
the plane docs a power-dive. With one 
pair up and the opposite pair down, the 
plane “turns on a dime”. Pinched to- 
gethtr, they intensify the effect of the 
jet; opened wide in opposite directions, 
they minimize it and act as brakes in 
stopping. 

The inventors have assigned their 
patent. No. 2,240,323, to the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

Science News Letter, May t4, 1947 
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Treatment Shrinks Cancer 

Although no cures hove been mode, a chemical 
attack has reduced a cancer from the size of a baby's head 
to that of a baseball. 

Reports from the Meeting of the American Aisoitatton for Camer Research containing 
the top news in cancer research, covered by Jane Stafford, Scieme Service medual tenter, follow. 


► A MEDIC 'AL treatment for cancer 
and leukemia which made a stomach 
cancer shrink from the size of a baby’s 
head to the size of a baseball in four 
weeks was announced at the meeting 
in C'hicago of the American Association 
for Cancer Research. 

The treatment involves a fundamental 
chemical attack on malignant diseases 
such as cancer and leukemia. It was origi- 
nated by Dr. Maurice M. Black, 28- 
year-old physician and biochemist whose 
studies were interrupted by Army service 
which took him to the front in Germany. 
It is less than a year since he restarted 
his research at New York Medical Col- 
lege and Brooklyn Cancer Institute. 

“No definite cures have been obtained,” 
Dr. Black and his colleague, Dr. Israel 
S. Kleiner, stated emphatically. 

'rhe patient with the stomach cancer 
was a 70-year-old man who had such 
severe heart trouble that surgeons re- 
fused to risk o}:>eraling to remove the 
cancer. He died of the heart trouble 
l>cfore the cancer could lie cured, and, 
in fact, before Drs. Black and Kleiner 
could know whether the new medical 
treatment would have cured it. 

I’he other patients treated also have 
l>ecn what doctors call “terminal cases,” 
meaning they were in the last stages of 
their illness. One leukemia patient was 
so far gone that doctors would no longer 
give X-rays or any kind of treatment. 

Shrinkage in size of the tumor mass, 
relief of pain, increase in weight and 
well-being and definite changes in the 
tumor as seen under the microscope 
are the encouraging effects of the treat- 
ment observed so far in cancer patients. 
In leukemia the blood picture and clin- 
ical symptoms tem()orarily improved. 

Dr. Black and associates want it 
known that they do not feel they have 
yet reached their goal of chemical con- 
trol of malignant growth, such as cancer. 
As one of them put it, 

“We don’t want to sound like char- 
latans, treating cancer by medicine given 
by mouth.” 

The m^icines giv^n t^re, sodium fluo- 


ride, iodoacetic acid and malonic acid. 
'I'hey were picked because they would 
inhibit or stop the cycle ot reactions by 
which the canter cell digests sugars and 
starches. Cancer cells have long been 
known to differ from normal cells in 
these reactions. Many scientists have 
tried, without decisive results, to check 
cancer growth by using chemicals to in- 
hibit this sugar-digesting activity. Dr. 
Black decided to launch his chemical at- 
tack at one of three points in the cycle 
where active phosphate bonds are 
formed and liberated and where energy 
for further cell growth is produced. 

Unfortunately, the cells can adapt 
themselves to the blocking chemicals. 
After so<lium fluoride has had its effects, 
an accessory for phosphate bond forma- 
tion develops. Dr. Black uses iodoacetic 
acid to block this. But in time, another 
accessory is found by the malignant cells, 
and malonic acid must lx* used. The 
cell can even adapt to this chemical, 
which limits the curative effect on the 
cancer or leukemia. 

By continuing to study the process by 
which the cell adapts itself to chemical 
attacks. Dr. Black hopes to reach the 
goal of chemical contiol of canter and 
leukemia. 

Srienre Newa Letier, May SJ,, lfH7 

MKUICINH 

One Bad Burn Can Start 
Skin Cancer Months Later 

► ONE BAD BURN, even though it 
heals promptly with a smooth scar, often 
is enough to stimulate the development 
ot skin cancer at the burned s|K)t months 
later. 

This is true in the case of mice whose 
skins have been made highly susceptible 
to cancer. Dr. William L. Simpson of 
Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital 
and Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, reported at the meet- 
ing in Chicago of the American Asso- 
ciation for Cancer Research. 

For humans, this finding is important 



X^RAYING OIL FIELD— A sample 
of field rock is mounted in the ap~ 
paratus where it is injected with oil, 
gas and water and then X-rayed, This 
reveals the behavior of fluids in the 
rock formation. The process is ex- 
pected to net a greater percentage of 
oil, 

in connection with the century-old ijues- 
tion, still wrangled about by doctors and 
lawyers: 

Can a single injury tause cancer.? 

Opinions on both sides have been 
based almost entirely on physicians’ 
opinions and “often have been healed by 
(he clash of strong personalities,” Dr. 
Simpson s;iid. “I’hcy have liecn offered 
freely, while ex|)crimcntal efforts to es- 
tablish the validity of such opinions have 
seldom been carried out.” 

I'hc ex[x:riincnts he reported were 
made on normal mouse skin and on 
mouse skin sensitized by treatment with 
a chemical, 2f)'mcthylcholanthrcnc, dis- 
solved in anhydrous lanolin. This sensi- 
tizing treatment leaves the skin struc- 
turally and chemically similar to normal 
skin but with a greatly increased suscep- 
tibility to ordinary cancer-causing chem- 
icals. 

Three types of injury were inflicted on 
the mice: 1. burning with a hot glass 
rod; 2. crushing the skin with pliers; 3. a 
massive dose of X-rays. 

I’hc normal mouse only rarely de- 
veloped a cancer in result to a single such 
injury. In the sensitized mice, there was 
no cancer after the crushing nor after 
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the X-ray burns. But in two groups of healed. In four-fifths of them, the cancer 
the mice burned with the hot glass rod, developed at the spot that had been 
42 out of 100 and 65 out of 100 developed burned. 

cancer several months after the burn had science News Letter, May n, ishr 

umicinm 

New Anti-Cancer Weapon 

Old Indian medicine from May-apple root may be 
an anti-cancer agent if it is not too toxic to use. It contains 


podophyllin. 

► AN OLD INDIAN remedy, podophyl- 
lin from mandrake or May-apple root, 
is science^ newest potential anti-cancer 
weapon. It may prove too (poisonous to 
l>e useful for treating humans, but lab- 
oratory experiments in test tubes and 
mice show that it can destroy cancers. 

The remedy’s canccr-killing action in 
test tube experiments was rejK)rted by 
Drs. Richard A. Ormsbee and Ivor Corn- 
man, of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New York, at the meet- 
ing in Chicago of the American Associa- 
tion for Cancer Research. 

Similar results in mice have Iven ob- 
tained by scientists at the National Can- 
cer In.stitute in Washington, Dr. M. J. 
Shear reported. 

A laborafbry accident like that which 
led to the discovery of penicillin led the 
Sloan-Kettering group to their discovery 
ol the jx)ssible anti-cancer action that 
may be locked in the root of the man- 
drake or May-apple. 

Drs. Ormsbee and Cornman had some 
cancer cells and normal skin cells grow- 
ing together in test tubes. They would 
add this or that chemical to these tissue 
cultures, as scientists call them, to see 
whether the particular chemical had any 
dilfcrent effect on the cancer cells than 
on the normal cells. 

To their surprise, the cancer cells in 
one of the cultures started dying before 
anything had been added to the tubes 
except the nourishing materials. Serum 
from placcnt.il blood obtained when 

MROICINI 

Cancer from 

►SUPER - FEMININE mothers may 
nurse their infant daughters into a dan- 
gerously over-feminine state. Breast can- 
cer may resuili 

Evidence for a relation between breast 
cancer and over-femininity, in the sense 


babies are born is among the nutrient 
materials used. Checking back, they 
found that the serum in the tubes where 
the cancer cells died had come from a 
woman who had been given podophyllin. 

She had gotten the remedy as treat- 
ment for venereal warts. These warts are 
not cancerous. They arc destroyed by 
putting a preparation of podophyllin in 
oil on them. This was discovered by an- 
other scientist in 1942. 

Drs. Ormsbee and (2ornman immed- 
iately started testing podophyllin itself 
and found it would destroy the cancer 
cells. They do not know what chemical 
in |K>dophyllin is responsible. Podophyl- 
lin Itself is simply an alcoholic extract of 
the mandrake or May-apple root. It is 
known to contain at least three and prob- 
ably more different chemicals. 

Scientists at the National Cancer Insti- 
tute started investigating {Hidophyllin be- 
cause It was known to be a mitotic 
poison. This means that it stops mitosis, 
the process by which growing cells divide 
into new cells. Their hopie was that it 
would destroy cancer by stopping the 
cell division process of the wildly grow- 
ing cancer cells. Injecting it into mice 
that had cancers, they found that it does 
damage the cancers. 

Whether it will also damage normal 
body tissue and thus prove unsuitable lor 
use is a problem both groups of scien- 
tists arc now working on. They arc aUo 
trying to find what the anti-cancer 
chemical is in the old Indian remedy. 

Science News Letter, May H, 19^7 

Femininity 

of unop^K)sed action of female hormones, 
was announced at the meeting in Chica- 
go of the American Association for Can- 
cer Research. 

The evidence comes from studies by 
two University of Minnesota cancer re- 


searchers, Drs. Robert A. Huseby and 
John J. Bittner. 

Dr. Bittner a few years ago startled 
the world by his discovery that breast 
cancer may result from a virus sucked 
up in the mother’s milk. 

The mothers and daughters are mice. 
But there is increasing evidence from 
studies of human cancer patients of a 
relation between male and female hor- 
mones and cancer in men and women. 

Here is how Dr. Huseby explains it 
so far as the mice are concerned: 

During the last 10 years, three factors 
have been established as being necessary 
for the spontaneous development of 
breast cancer in mice: 

1. A genetic (hereditary) susceptibil- 
ity to the development of breast cancer; 
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2. Adequate production and utiliza- 
tion of hormones; 

3. The presence of a virus, the milk 
agent, transmitted from mother to daugh- 
ter in the milk during nursing. 

In the past year Dr. Bittner and Dr. 
Leo Samuels at the University of Utah 
have chemically analyzed the hormones 
secreted by groups of female mice that 
were alike except for having or not hav- 
ing the milk agent. They found that 
females with the milk agent had less 
male hormone than females without the 
milk agent. (Females, human as well as 
mouse, produce some male hormones in 
their bodies.) 

“Experiments carried out in other lab- 
oratories as well as here,” Dr. Huseby 
stated, “indicate that male hormones in- 
hibit female hormones as far as the de- 
velopment of normal breast tissue and 
subsequently of breast cancer. 

“It is possible therefore that the mech- 
anism by which the milk agent virus 
influences the development of breast can- 

MKUICINB 

Drug to Ease 

► TO EASE the pain of patients dying 
of cancer, physicians now have a new 
<lrug that IS better than morphine for 
this purpose. 

Its name is metopon, short for mcthyl- 
dihydromorphinonc hydrochloride. It 
was developed in the course of a search 
that started almost 20 years ago for a 
drug that would relieve pain as morphine 
does but would not make addicts of per- 
sons using it over long periods. The 
search for the non-addicting morphine 
was carried on by scientists at the Uni- 
versities of Virginia and Michigan, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Narcotics and 
the Massachusetts state health depart- 
ment. 

Metopon is derived from morphine. 
Like morphine, it has both addiction and 
tolerance qualities. That is, gradually 
increasing doses arc required and it could 
make addicts out of users of it. But it 
takes longer for the tolerance and ad- 
diction to develop, which gives it ad- 
vantages over morphine. 

It is effective in relieving pain when 
given by mouth. This means patients 
will not have to have it injected hypo- 
dermically, as morphine must be given 
for relief of cancer pain. It does not cause 
nausea and vomiting and mental dull- 
ness as morphine often does. 

These advantages place metopon “in 


cer in mice is by reducing the production 
or changing the metabolism of the male 
sex hormones produced by the female 
mice, thus allowing the female hormones 
to act almost unopposed and breast can- 
cer results. 

“Thus the action of this virus may 
not be directly upon the cells of the 
mammary gland (breast) but rather only 
indirectly as it affects the hormone sys- 
tem of the animal. 

“This,” Dr. Huseby cautioned, “is ot 
course only a theory at the present time 
and much work must be done to prove 
or to disprove the correctness of it.” 

On the human side, scientists listening 
to him undoubtedly recalled the recent 
reports of successful treatment of ad- 
vanced breast cancer in women with 
male hormone, of breast cancer in men 
with tcmalc hormone, and the earlier 
reports of success in treating cancer of 
the prostate in men by castration or by 
female hormone. 

Setenre Nfum Letter, May Si, 


Cancer Pain 

a class by itself for the treatment of the 
chronic suffering of cancer,” the editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (May 17) states in reporting 
to physicians generally the availability of 
the new drug. 

The drug will lie available only in 
capsule form and only for cancer patients. 
It can be obtained only by physicians, 
only from Sharp and Dohmc or Parke, 
Davis and Co., and only after the official 
narcotic order form has been approveil 
by the National Research Council, the 
organization responsible for the new 
drug’s development. 

Science News Letter, May 2i, id’J 

llRALTil 

Dust DDT on Grass 
To Control Dog-Ticks 

► DDT CAN KEEP dog-ticks under 
control if dusted on the grass and shrub- 
bery where children and their pets play, 
state scientists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. They recommend a pow- 
der containing 10% of DDT, applied at 
the rate of one ounce |icr thousand square 
feet. Where more extensive areas arc to 
be covered, a dusting of from two to 
f6ur pounds per acre is called for, with 
extra applications along roadsides and 
paths. 

Dog ticks, sometimes called wood 


ticks, are not merely repulsive but dan- 
gerous. They have been convicted of 
carrying the germ of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, which is a serious disease 
with a high mortality rate. 

The dustings will not completely erad- 
icate the ticks, but will keep their nurh- 
hers down. It is advisable, during tick sea- 
son, to go over dogs and children quite 
carefully every evening, removing all 
ticks with a pair of tweezers. It is risky 
to handle the [x^sts with bare fingers. 

.Science Newe Letter, May ti, tO',7 

RNCINRERINU 

150-Foot Barges Launched 
With Dynamite by Navy 

► EXPLODINC; DYNAMITE on ships 
IS a new way ot sjKedmg Navy ship- 
lo-shore operations in an assault on an 
enemy l)cach. 

'I’he dynamite is used lo launch 150- 
foot barges from the ships. In tests at 
the Nasy’s .\dvaiiced Base Proving 
(Ground at Davisville, R. I., a pier 
instead ot a ship’s deck was used, 
with dynamite blasts cutting bolts 
and sliding the barges into the water 
safely. Another successful method of 
launching from a ship’s deck is to tilt 
the deck and send the barge o\cr the 
side on rollers. 

The barges are composed of steel 
pontoons. 

Science AVm'h Letter, May i!i, lif'tf 

I'RYCIIOLOOY 

Don’t Expect Babies 
To Act Like Typewriters 

► WORKINCJ (iIRLS who get married 
may be disappointed if the baby does not 
act like a typewriter. Result: psychologi- 
cal problems for the mother, Itehavior 
disorders for the child. 

Some of the difficulties of 22 office 
girl mothers, culled from the files of the 
psychiatric service of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, were reported to the 
American Psychiatric As^cKiation meet- 
ing in New York by Dr. Irving L. Ber- 
ger of C'leveland. 

These mothers are used to a fixed 
routine and the efficient, smooth func- 
tioning of office machinery. They expect 
the same perfection and orderliness of 
lx?havior in the baby. Some children rc- 
l>el. Others give up and l>ecome shy and 
dc|)endeni. 

But with the second child, Dr. Berger 
found, the mother usually has a changed 
attitude. 

Science Newa Letter, May ti, lBi7 
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nmoMOLooy 

USSR Helps Our Forecasts 

Russian meteorologists cooperate with American 
scientists in making long-range weather predictions that 
depend on world conditions. 


► FULL AND HEARTY cooperation 
from the Soviet Union is giving Ameri- 
cans better long-range weather forecasts, 
Chief F. W. Rcichcldcrfcr of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau stated. 

The Soviets arc actually taking the 
lead in some stages of weather cooper- 
ation with this country, Dr. Reichcl- 
derfer revealed. Plans for an exchange 
of weather cx|>crts between the countries 
were discussed when Dr. Rcichclderfer 
visited Russia in the summer of 1945. 
Since then, a shortage of trained meteor- 
ologists forced the U. S. Weather Bureau 
to .shelve the plans because all available 
men were needed for work in this 
country. 

Last Octolier, the Soviets brought up 
the matter. Five Russian weather scien- 
tists will soon arrive to begin studies 
with American meteorologists. Mean- 
while the U. S. still lacks enough men 
to send American weathermen to the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Weather Bureau chief said a 
five-man parly of Americans will not 
be able to leave for Russia until after 
a meeting of the International Meteor- 
ological Organization next fall. 

The I MO is an international organi- 
zation which the Soviet Union supports 


► THE DROP from six dollars to 
sixty cents a pound in the selling price 
of rayon from 1920 to 1946 was due 
largely to a method developed by chem- 
ists to recover for re-use the great amount 
of caustic soda used in the process, 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers was told in St. Louis. 

The process used, technically called 
dialysis (which in simple language 
means a type of filtering) was described 
by H. C. Green, J. H. Koffolt and J. R. 
Withrow of Ohio State University. In 
the viscose rayon industry, for every 
pound of rayon produced approximately 
one and one-quarter pounds of caustic 
soda are required. 

The recovery of the caustic soda, a 


actively but it is not a United Nations 
group. The IMG was founded in 1878 
and mernliership is not based on treat- 
ies at present. 

Weather Bureau officials explained that 
the Soviet weather reports are “indis- 
pensable’* for accurate forecasting. Our 
weather depends on conditions in the 
whole northern hemisphere or even the 
world rather than on conditions within 
our own boundaries. 

Weather data from Russia and Siber- 
ia come into the Weather Bureau several 
times daily. This information has been 
broadcast on intermediate wave bands 
by the Russians. It is sent in Internation- 
al Code and picked up by U. S. Navy 
stations at Manila, P. 1., and Guam. 
The Navy relays the data to Weather 
Bureau stations on the West Coast; 
from there, they are sent to Washington. 

The information on weather conditions 
in Russia and Siberia is csfx^cially im- 
portant in long-range forecasting. Any 
weather forecasts more than two days 
in advance are termed “long range” by 
meteorologists. 

We send regular weather reports to 
Russia untler a mutual agreement. 

Science News Letter, May 19^7 


chemical known to housewives as lye, 
is important in preventing stream pol- 
lution as well as in saving money for 
rayon manufacturers and users. At (he 
present time, both it and the soda ash 
from which it is made are among the 
world’s scarce chemicals, a scarcity that 
is scriou.sly affecting the production of 
many needed materials. 

The recovery of the caustic soda in 
the rayon industry is by use of what 
is called a colloidal membrane, the 
scientists explained. A colloid is a jelly- 
like substance, such as glue or starch, 
but colloidal membranes can be made of 
many other materials. The material to 
be recovered is collected from one side 
of the membrane, and the waste is dis- 


charged from the other side. 

The fundamental principles involved 
in the use of colloidal membranes in the 
separation by diffusion of unlike mate- 
rials have been known for years and used 
in laboratories. It has been applied on an 
extensive commercial scale, using manu- 
factured membranes, only for the past 
two decades. 

Greatly extended uses arc promised 
in the future. It was pointed out by the 
university men that the first commer- 
cial application of dialysis was in the 
beet sugar industry where the extraction 
of sugar is accomplished by diffusion 
through the natural membranes formed 
by the beet cell walls. 

Science Newe Letter, May Xi, 10\7 

ZOOLOOY 

Baby Gray Squirrels 
Have Urge to Climb 

See Front Cover 

► EVEN 'I'HOUfJH the baby gray 
squirrels shown on the cover of this 
Science Ni ws Letter arc only a few 
weeks old and their eyes arc still closed, 
they have the urge to climb when placed 
on the bark of a tree. 

As they grow up and venture out 
into the world on their own, their sur- 
vival will depend on their agility in 
climbing and jumping. At the bark ol 
a dog or the glimpse of a hunter they 
must be able to disappear in a flash by 
climbing a tree or jumping from limb 
to limb until they find a sale hiding 
place. 

The photographer, (Jeorge A. Smith, 
Quarryville, Pa., gently lifted the baby 
gray squirrels out of their nest and 
placed them on the bark of a tree. 
After the photograph was taken, the 
furry little creatures were returned to 
their nest. 

Science Newe Letter, May t9k7 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camera for Detectives 

► A MINI A'EURE camcra for detectives, 
built to resemble a metal matchbox, is 
the invention of Joseph Stoiber of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., assignor to the Eastman 
Kodak Company. The lens assembly is 
sunk into the body of the camera, and 
its aperture concealed except at times 
of actual use by a slide. Patent 2,420,628 
has been granted this device. 

Seienea Newe LeHmr, May H, I9k7 


CHBMISTRY 

Process Saves Rayon Cost 
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MEDICINI 

Chemicals Halt 'Flu Virus 

Apple pectin and a mold chemical stop the activity 
of the influenza virus in mice and may be valuable to 
humans. They are not toxic. 


► DISCOVERY of two chemicals that 
can stop the influenza virus, one of 
which might become a remedy for the 
disease, was announced at the meeting 
in Philadelphia of the Society of Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists. 

One of the chemicals comes from a 
mold that lives in the soil. The other is 
apple pectin. 

The mold chemical is called LL 47. 
The letters stand for the Larchmont 
Laboratories of Schenley Distillers Cor- 
poration, where it was discovered. The 
number indicates that it was the 47th 
of more than 300 such substances tested. 
It was reported by Drs. A. J. Liebmann, 
D. Perlstcin and G. A. Snyder. 

Very cautiously, these scientists said 
that LL 47 stops the activity of influenza 
virus in mice as well as in developing 
chick embryos. Tests in human ’flu sub 
ferers were not mentioned and presum- 
ably have not yet been made. Large doses 
can safely be given to mice, showing that 
it is not a toxic substance and might 
safely be used if further studies show it 
likely to be valuable. 

The mold this chemical comes from 
is a member of the large as|Tergillus fam- 
ily. It is obtained by much the same 
methods Schenley .scientists use for pro- 
ducing penicillin from the penicillium 
mold. 

Unlike penicillin, LL 47 has no action 
against germs of the bacteria class, such 
as streptococci and pneumonia germs. 
But LL 47 acts against a virus, which 
penicillin does not do. With one possi- 
ble exception, it is believed the only mold 
chemical that is efiectivc against a virus. 
Whether it will prove effective against 
other viruses is not yet known. The ex- 
ception is a mold chemical a South 
American scientist has reported to be 
cficclive against the yellow fever virus. 

The anti-flu virus activity of apple pec- 
tin was reported by Drs. D. W. Woolley 
and R. H. Green of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, New York. I'hey reported only 
that apple pectin checks or prevents 
multiplication of the influenza virus in 
developing chick eggs. 

This finding was made in attempts to 
determine why the flu virus makes 
chicken red blood cells clump together. 


'“I he Rockefeller scientists tested a num- 
ber of sugar and starch chemicals includ- 
ing apple pectin and flax seed mucilage. 
These stopi^tl the rcd-ccll clumping by 
the virus. Then they found apple pectin 
would stop virus growth in developing 
chick eggs. 

Science Newe Letter, May 19^7 

PlinTOdRAPUY 

Lab Camera Develops 
Photo in Thirty Seconds 

► IN A MILLIONTH of a second a 
photo is taken. Thirty second later, the 
llnishcd photo is projected on a screen. 
A new rapid-action camera combination 
for taking and developing pictures was 
announced by General Electric. Used 
in studying .surges of current on electric 
power lines, it is a non-portable labor- 
atory device, not for amateur use. 

The camera has a speed of onc-mil- 


lionth of a second. Used in combination 
with a cathode ray oscillograph, the 
camera photographs what appears on a 
tcicvision-hke screen when a surge of 
electricity is applied to the generator 
and transmitter equipment under test. 

As soon as the photograph is taken, 
the operator pushes a button setting in 
action automatic developing equipment 
which completes its job in 24 seconds. 
Then the film passes into a projector 
which shows the negative, enlarged ten 
times, on a ground-glass screen on one 
side of the camera. 

Several quick taking - developing - 
viewing cameras have been developed. 
Eastman Kodak Company produced a 
system by which a person can be pho- 
tographed and see his picture on a 
screen 1*5 seconds later. Polaroid Cor- 
|K)ralion devclo|^d a process adaptable 
to small cameras by which finished pic- 
tures are obtained in one minute. 

More recently, a heavy-weight cam- 
era, complete with developing and fix- 
ing equipment, which lakes a pair of 
pictures at the same time and has them 
ready one minute later for viewing with 
a stereoscopic device was announced by 
the Kanneslinc Laboratories of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Seienee Newe Letter, May U, J0i7 



SPLIT SECOND PHOTO— This apparatus contains a camera which will 
take a picture in a millionth of a second and a developer that takes ^ only 25 
seconds. A projector throws a picture on the circular screen at the right end. 
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AKHI>NAI)T1C» 

Alternating Current 
To Power Airplanes 

► IXECTRIC CURRENT of the alter- 
nating type, the kind usctl ordinarily in 
homes, will provide the power in many 
airplanes of the future. It will replace the 
generally-used present direct current. 

The first practical application of alter- 
nating current electrical plants lor air- 
craft was revealed by Wcstinghousc en- 
gineers. Plants of this type are to be 
installed on two giant Army boml)ers, 
the Consolidated B-^6 and the Northrop 
Flying Wing. Experiments with alter- 
nating current on planes date back 2S 
years, but all earlier installations were 
experimental. 

The principal advantages ol alternat- 
ing current in planes are weight-saving, 
added efficiency, and trouble-free opera 
lion, especially at high altitudes. I he 
engineers state that the new installations 
will give more [H)wcr per pound 

of weight than comparable direct current 
generators. They o|>erate at 208 volts 
as compared with the SO-volt direct cur- 
rent generators, therefore use smaller 
wire, saving much weight. 

Alternating current }K*rmits the use 
of induction motors. These have no 
troublesome commutator brushes, the 
contact plates on their shafts. These 
brushes wear out very rapidly at high 
altitudes, causing much trouble. The 
new generators are essentially the same 
as ordinary types, the main ill (Terence 
licing in size. 

Science Neive I-eltrr, Afa// /fl-17 

AKCHABOMM.Y 

Fort Diggings May Solve 
Mystery of Lost Colony 

► CLUES in the first great American 
mystery case, the disappearance of the 
“lost colonists” from Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina, have been discovered 
in excavations on the site of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's fort, the Department of In- 
terior disclosed. 

Diggings at the site of the fort where 
the English colonists disappeared more 
than three and one-half centuries ago 
have revealed the ditch or moat of the 
fort. Near the bottom of the moat, ar- 
chaeologists lounil a hand made brick 
and a large piece of strap iron. These 
may be piroducts of the ill-fated settlers, 
who arrived at the island in 1587. 

Near the fort, a pit with cxpwtly- 


fired charcoal sticks has been found. 
The charcoal might have liecn prepared 
for use in heating homes or for a forge 
or for gun|K>wdcr. The fact that the 
charcoal was abandoned in the pit may 
indicate that the colonists left their 
fort hastily. 

Under the leadership of Governor 
John White, the colonists settled on the 
island in 1587. (Jovernor White returned 
to England and did not get back to 
his colony until 1591. 'Fhe colonists had 
disappjeared and the only clue to what 
had happiened to them was the myster- 
ious inscription, “Ooalan”, found on 
a tree or post. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, and later colonists 
at Jamestown, the first |)crmancnt Eng- 
lish seltlernent in America, were un- 
able to find traces of the “lost colonists.” 

Outlines of the fort have been rcpx>rt 
cd as late as 1896, but excavations now 
underway may dig up more clues to 
help unravel the historical mystery. 

Setence Newe T.etter, May ih, /'> 4 / 

HORTICULTURE 

Bailey Medal to Reward 
Efforts of Young Gardeners 

^ BEST GARDENS raised by Amer 
ican boys and girls this summer will 
win awards of the new Lilierty Hyde 
Bailey medal, sponsored by the Nation- 
al Garden Institute. This medal replaces 
the earlier General Douglas MacArihur 
medal, of which nearly 50,000 have been 
given to young gardeners during the 
pxast two years. Only 6,000 of the new 
Bailey medals will be struck this year, 
so that the competition is expected to 
le especially keen. 

The new bronze medal bears the image 
of Prof. Liberty Hyde Bailey of Cornell 
University, dean of American horti- 
cultural scientists. Now in his ninetieth 
year, he is still exceedingly active. He 
spent a few months last winter on an 
air|)lanc exploration trip in South Amc»^ 
ica, getting home in time to celebrate 
his eighty-ninth birthday on March 15. 

To be eligible for the award, the boy 
or girl must belong to a group such as 
a science club, a 4 H club, or a scouting 
organization, that is supervised by a 
recognized garden chairman or leader, 
and turn in a repert on his project at 
the end of the season. 

( Detailed information will be supp)lied 
on ap'ipTlication to Andrew S. Wing, 
Executive Secretary, National Ciarden 
Institute, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y.) 

NfW 9 Letter, May H, 19^7 
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NAVIGATION 

Flying Lifeboat Promises 
Value in Life-Saving 

► A GLIDER that flies and floats gives 
promise of becoming standard life-sav- 
ing equipment of the future to rescue 
the shipwrecked or downed aircraft 
crews. Hull tests have just been com- 
pleted in the exp^erimental towing tanks 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 

As a glider, the 36-foot long lifeboat 
is towed by a searching plane to the 
scene of a disaster and released when 
survivors are spotted. Wings and tail 
are ejected when it rests up^on the water. 

A small gasoline engine then piowers 
It as a motorboat. Its guide in locating 
survivors is its mother p^lane which 
circles the region, constantly in touch 
with the lifeboat by two-way radio. 

Developiment of this “flying lifeboat” 

IS a project of the U. S. ('oast (fiiard 
which expxxts to use it in rescue work 
where* other methods fail. It was de- 
signed by Areoaffiliates, Inc., Tuckahoe, 

N. Y. One of the major problems w'as 
the design of the hull to meet landing 
requirements and also be seaworthy. 
The tests indicate these essentials have 
been met. 

Science Newn Letter, May Xi, 19/, 7 

NUTRITION 

Better Food Utilization 
Causes Inherited Fatness 

► INHERITED overweight is the re- 
sult of more efficient food utilization, 
Drs. CL E. Dickerson and J. W. Gowen, 
of Iowa State College, announce in Sci- 
ence (May 9). The hereditary factor re- 
duces food requirements p>cr unit of gain 
and produces “fatties’* primarily by in- 
creasing the food intake and by reducing 
the energy exp)ended, especially for ac- 
tivity, they find. 

Both of these effects increase the en- 
ergy available for storage as fat, whereas 
the first raises only slightly, and the 
second reduces, the energy dissipated in 
body work. 

The evidence, by the way, came from 
studies of mice, undertaken to learn 
more about fattening swine. But it may 
ap>j^ly to men and women. 

Saence Newe Letter, May t4, 1947 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Desire to Be a Martyr 
Caused by Love Hunger 

► THE ABNORMAL desire to suffer 
and be a martyr is not a sign of hatefub 
ness in the sufferer, but shows his need 
for love, Dr. Bernhard Berliner, of San 
Francisco, told the American Psychia- 
tric Association in New York. 

It is a fundamental aspect of Western 
culture, he said. Dr. Berliner disagrees 
with the Freudian psychiatrists who con- 
sider that the person who apparently 
gets pleasure out of his own pain dem- 
onstrates an inverted desire to inflict 
pain. 

F.vcry patient of this tyj^c, he said, 
had an unhappy childhood. He does not 
love pain for itself but because the pain 
unconsciously represents some loved per- 
son who once caused him pain. 

Srienre Newt* Letter, May 2',, lQi7 

ClIKMiaTRY 

New Method More. Practical 
For Producing Methylamines 

^ WHEN the ammonia gas that gives 
pungent effect to the ordinary house- 
hold water solution is added, chcnucally, 
to wood alcohol, valuable chemicals 
known as methylamines are formed. 
Few besides chemists know about them, 
but they arc employed in making many 
things in daily use. 

They arc used in dc-hairmg hides 
to make leather, vulcanizing rubber, 
materials to kill germs, explosives, tex- 
tiles, photographic developers, and drug- 
gist preparations. 

Wood alcohol is known to chemisls 
as methanol. To form the methylamines, 
ammonia and methanol vapors arc passed 
over a catalyst. This is one of the nwny 
types of materials that promote chemical 
action without being affected chemically 
themselves. 

One difficulty in making mcthyla- 
mincs in the process described, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers was told in St. Louis by R. S. 
Egly and E. F. Smith, of Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, is that three dif- 
ferent methylamines are formed, one 
of which has little value as yet. This is 
known chemically as trimethylamine. 
They explained how it can be produced 


in the mixture in lesser amounts. In 
the past, it has been separated and burned 
as a waste product. 

The treatment suggested has to do 
with the length of time the vapors are 
allowed to remain in contact with the 
catalyst, and a proper choice of temper- 
ature and pressure for the reaction. The 
addition of water suppressed trimethyl- 
aminc production, and had very little 
effect on reactions to the other amines. 

News Letter, May tk, IBU 


PHYSICS 

Electric Braking to Make 
New Subway Cars Safer 

► ELECTRIC BRAKIN(i will pro- 
mote safety on 200 new cars now under 
construction for New York subways. It 
will be used in combination with ordi 
nary air brakes, and the two together 
will cut stopping-time one third. 

This ci|uipment, and all other elec- 
trical appliances for these new cars, is 
under construction by Westinghousc 
Electrical Corporation. The breaking 
system, which will include improve- 
ments over earlier types, is what is 
known as elettric dynamic braking. 

It is a system in which the electru 
motijrs that ordinarily drive the cars 
operate in reverse as generators, driven 
by the momentum of the car.Tliis action 
creates a braking effect which is trans 
milted by the gears to the axles and 
wheels. 

Another improvement in the electri- 
cal system of these new cars will l^e the 
use of four 1 00-horsepowcr motors, one 
on each axle, instead of two 200 horse- 
power motors, the usual equipment. 
While the total power is the same, the 
new arrangement gives quicker starting 
pick-up s{x:ed because the power is ap- 
plied directly to each of the four axles, 
instead of to two only. 

In designing the electrical equipment, 
Westinghousc engineers aimed at both 
greater riding comfort and increased 
operating efficiency. A feature that adds 
particularly to comfort is the spring- 
suspension of the motors, together with 
gear assemblies o|)crating on roller bear- 
ings. 

Ordinarily, motors are mounted di- 
rectly on the axles. Their weight in- 
creases the jar at every place where rails 
join. These spring-suspended motors, 
connected by flexible coupling with the 
gears, cannot pass their vibrations on 
to the car and passengers. 

Seienca Navta Latter, May fl. 19^7 


PHYBICS 

Supersonic Laundries 
To Remove Dirt from Clothes 

► SUPERSONIC LAUNDRIES may 
come before planes can fly faster than 
the speed of sound. 

Very high frequency sound waves are 
being tested as an aid to removing dirt 
from clothes. Sir Edward Appleton, sec- 
retary of the British Department of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research, disclosed 
that sound waves of such high frequency 
that they cannot be heard may revolu- 
tionize laundering processes. 

He explained that dirt is held to a 
fabric by electrical attraction. Soap and 
other solutions, called detergents, arc 
now u.sed to break this electrical attrac- 
tion. 

But if current research is successful, 
sound waves may do part of the job in 
the future. Supersonic vibrations are toe- 
ing used to shake out the dirt particles 
from clothes. Sound waves would also 
cmulsily the dirt in the cleaning solu- 
tion to keep the dirt from getting back 
on the clothes. 

The idea of using sound waves to 
shake dirt off fabrics was developed 
from the wartime Asdic submarine de- 
tector. 

Srtenee Newe Letter, May S4, t9i7 

MBDK INK 

Dye Used in Photography 
May Cure Elephantiasis 

^ A DYE USED in photography may 
turn out to lie a cure for one of the 
tropical diseases most dreaded by our 
forces stationed in the South Pacific 
during the war. This was elephantia- 
sis, the repulsive condition sometimes 
resulting when filariasis, a worm-caused 
disease, is not treated and becomes 
chronic. 

Cotton rats infested with the worms 
almost invariably were cured by the 
dye, Drs. Arnolci D. Welch, Lawrence 
Peters, Ernest Bueding, Arthur Valk, 
Jr., and Aeme Higashi of Western Re 
serve School of Medicine in Cleveland 
rc|)ort in Science (May 9). 

The dye they used is known as No. 
863 for short. It is one of a number of 
cyanine dyes which the Western Re- 
serve scientists investigated for the Army 
and the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. Cyanine dyes arc in- 
dispensable in photography as color 
sensitizers. 

Science Newa Letter, May H, 19K7 
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NAVIGATION 

Submarines of the Future 


Faster submarines will be real underwater boats, 
making use of the German snorkel that makes it possible 
for them to stay under water for months. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 

► THK SUBMARINE of tomorrow 
will be a difTcrent kind of steel fish, a 
true underwater ship. It will be run 
by atomic fwwer. It will l^c able to cruise 
completely submerged for weeks at a 
time. 

The old veteran submarines of the last 
war — with their proud markings show- 
ing enemy ships sunk — are obsolete vic- 
tims of engineering progress. 

From the atomic bomb there will be 
snatched the power of fission. From 
the Germans there will be adapted an 
air-snatching device, the snorkel, and a 
radically streamlined hull for speed. 

These submarines will be able to escape 
detection and destruction in a future 
war, even if the enemy uses the smartest 
anti-submarine methods we developed 
in the war. Greater range and increased 
load capacity will be built into them. 

American underwater Iwats of today 
are subject to the same anti-submarine 
measures that so effectively cleared the 
Atlantic during the war of the Nazi 
U-lx)at menace. These measures arc now 
known to all nations. 

Escaping Detection 

An important requisite of an effective 
submarine is the ability to cscaj^c de- 
tection, but if detected to cscajx* destruc- 
tion. This means greater underwater 
s|>ccds, and the ability to remain tlceply 
hidden in the ocean for months if nec- 
essary. The new types now proposed 
would have these requirements, plus 
greater range and increased carrying 
capacity. 

There are some who believe that the 
submarine as a war weapon was doomed 
with the advent of the atomic lx)mb. 
Naval officers do not agree. However, 
the atomic Iwmb turned their eyes to- 
ward atomic energy as a type of pro- 
pulsion power. Its immediate use for 
this purpose is not to lx; expected. 
Scientists have a long road ahead I'leforc^ 
atomic energy is harnessed for power- 
plant uses. 


“Atomic energy is certainly the perfect 
answer to submarine propulsion require- 
ments,” Vice Admiral Charles A. IwOck- 
wood recently stated. “Once worked 
out it becomes an unlimited power 
source, and more than that, it would 
require no oxygen supply for operation. 
The submarine at present is still chained 
to contact above the water for air — 
either by surfacing or the use of long 
breathing tubes.” 

Lots of Room Needed 

Atomic propulsion plant in a sub- 
marine is going to require a lot of room, 
he added, but another officer slates that 
space now used for fuel storage would 
be available for war missiles. 

The Navy has no intention of waiting 
for atomic energy before building new 
submarines. Already plans have been 
made for underwater craft that will, 
in part at least, be less easily destroyed 
by present-known anti-submarine meas- 



AIR FROM ABOVE— The snorkel 
on German submarines enables them 
to stay submerged at least 70 days. 


ures. They will be better able to with 
stand atomic bomb explosions from 
lessons learned at the Bikini tests last 
summer, and they will incorporate Ger 
man U-lxwt developments made too late 
in the war to be of much help to the 
Nazis. 

Germany started the war with what 
was then regarded as advanced types ol 
U-boats, but toward the end of the war 
had far siq^rior craft in service or bot- 
tled up in German waters. For the devel- 
opment of this superior U-boat, Allied 
anti-submarine measures were largely 
responsible. Nazi craft in the Atlantic 
were being detected and sunk at a rate 
that even Hitler could not stand. 

The Germans had reached a point 
where they faced complete defeat un- 
less something could be done to turn 
the tide of the battle in the Atlantic. 
Therefore scientists and engineers were 
put to work in desperation to overcome 
the situation by developing U-boats 
safe against the anti-submarine measures. 
They were successful, to an extent, and 
produced submarine accessories and new 
craft which, if available earlier, might 
have prolonged the war. 

German Snorkel 

The German “snorkel” system was 
one of these important developments. 
It has a breathing tul^ that can be used 
when the submarine is relatively near 
the surface but still hidden under the 
water. This tube is raised and lowered 
like a periscope, and provides fresh air 
for the ship’s diesel engines and for the 
crew. Vessels with snorkel need not 
come entirely to the surface to recharge 
power batteries. In fact, many remained 
submerged the entire time they were 
away from their ports, sometimes up 
to 70 days. 

Another important German develop- 
ment was a radically streamlined hull 
to take full advantage of increased bat- 
tery capacity, both resulting in higher 
underwater speed. This increased speed, 
even though for limited periods, in- 
creased the difficulties of submarine de- 
tection and destruction. These subma- 
rines could catch up with a fast convoy, 
discharge their torpedoes, and get far 
away in a short time. 

Investigators from America and Brit- 
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TYPE 21 — This German submarine is being studied by the V. 5. Navy. The 
large column is the snorkel. 


ain found in Germany, after the war, 
blueprints for a submarine which was to 
have even greater submerged speed. 
Hydrogen-peroxide gas turbine engines 
would provide propulsion power, at least 
for limited periods when spurts were 
needed. It was to have an estimated un- 
derwater speed of 24 knots, which is 
more than present American submarines 
can make on the surface even at full 
power. 

I'he U. S. Navy is considering the 
German developments in submarines, 
experience gained with our own vessels 
during the war, and also the question 
of guarding against antisubmarine 
measures such as were successfully used 
against Nazi U-boats. The Navy has 
two of the German socalled I’ype 21 
submarines in o()eration for testing and 
evaluating. During the war our sub- 
marines were materially much letter 
built than the Germans*, an American 
officer states, and we had superiority 
in electronics, sonar and torpedo fire 
control gear. 

Anti-Submarine Measures 

Anti-submarine measures that so suc- 
cessfully cleared the Atlantic, and now 
make new-type underwater craft nec- 
essary, include visual detection of sur- 
faced U-boats recharging batteries, or 
electrical methods involving sound or 
magnetism by which completely sub- 
merged ships were located. The actual 
“kiir* was by shell-lire or depth bombs. 

Three of these electrical methods were 
used. The most successful, according to 
the Navy, is known as “sonar.” Other 
methods used magnetometers and sono- 
radio-buoys. Sonar is credited with sink- 
ing a majority of the 996 enemy sub- 
marines sent to the ocean l>ed during 
the war. 

Sonar dej^ends upon reflected under- 
water sound waves. Special equipment 
is lowered under the keel of the boat 
to send out sound waves and to receive 
any reflected back by the hull of a 
submerged U-boat. Tiny tubes of nickel 
alloy, with coils of wire around them, 
form electromagnets which elongate or 
contract with changes in their electric 
flux. They send out a “ping** and receive 
back waves that generate an electric cur- 
rent from the tubes to proiluce a different 
sound. Operators can distinguish be* 
tween reflected sounds from ship pro- 
pellers and from submarine hulls. 

The magnetometer is an air borne 
magnetic instrument that in the air is 
allowed to trail below an airplane. It 


is sensitive enough to be affected by mag- 
netic material below it, such as the steel 
body of a submerged U-boat. l*hc same 
instrument is used in making land sur- 
veys for hidden ores. 

The sono-radio-buoy is a small float- 
ing device which was dropped on the 
surface from aircraft when U-boats were 
suspected in a particular vicinity. The 
buoy contains a submerged hydrophone 
capable of picking up the underwater 
sound made by submarine propellers. 
The hydrophone triggers a liny radio 
transmitter in the buoy that sends coded 
signals to the plane above. Somewhat 
similar equipment was used to detect 
submarines trying to sneak underwater 
into Allied harbors. 

Submarines For 47 Years 

Submarines have now plaved a pari 
in the United Slates Navy ior 47 years. 
It was in April, 1900, that the first 
was accepted by the Navy. It was the 
USS Holland, named after the American 
who built this submersible torfoedo lioat, 
as it was then called. 

It is a long step from the Holland 
to the giant submarines used during 
the war, and to the new larger U-boats 
that the Navy desires to build. The Hoi 
land was 53 feet long, was powered by 
a 50-horscpowcr gasoline engine, had a 
speed of seven knots, a displacement ol 
75 tons, and only one tube for discharg- 
ing its three torpedoes, 

American World War II submarines, 


of what is called the modern fleet type, 
are 310 feet long, have a displacement of 
1700 tons, considerable speed, and are 
each powered by four diesel engines 
totaling 6,400 horscf>ower. 

The Holland submersible was not 
the first underwater craft by any means. 
One was operated in the Thames river 
near London in 1620, it is claimed. 
Bushncll's one-man, screw-proj^llcr tiny 
boat tried to sink a British ship in the 
Hudson river in 1776. Roliert Fulton, 
of steamboat fame, built the Nautilus 
in France ten years l>efore he built his 
steamboat. 

None of these or others was taken 
seriously as war weapons, however. But 
in 1864, when the USS Housatonic was 
sunk in Charleston harbor, South Caro- 
lina, by an eight-man submarine, the 
jwssibilities of underwater craft laegan 
to be understcKid. Since then, almost con- 
stant efforts have l)cen made to build 
better and bigger submarines. 

Setenre Newn f4ett€r. May M4, t947 

CHEMISTRY 

Seaweed Jelly of Alginates 

► A Nb.W KIND of seaweed jelly, useful 
in ice creams, confectionery, icings and 
the like, is the subject of patent 2,420,- 
308, obtained by john I. Gates of Pasa- 
dena. It is a mixture of ammonium or 
sodium alginate with calcium alginate. 
Patent rights are assigned to the Kelco 
Company of San Diego. 

Seianca Saw Lattar, May f4. i947 
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Synthetic Bone-Black 
For Sugar Refining 

► MELLON Institute scientists have re- 
ported the development of a synthetic 
bone-black which as a granular adsorb- 
ent promises to replace natural bone- 
black in cane-sugar refining. Several 
years ago scientists concluded that no 
naturally occurring material could be ac- 
tivated to possess all the advantages of 
natural bone-black. A synthetic cracked 
bone which could be carbonized in 
retorts designed for the manufacture of 
bone-black seemed to be the answer. 

The new synthetic product has as 
Its principal ingredient a synthetic hy- 
droxyapatite which is so similar to nat- 
ural bone that the X-ray diffraction pat- 
icrn of the retorted material can not 
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be distinguished from that of natural 
lK)ne ash. Apatite is a phosphate rock 
containing calcium, an element plenti- 
ful in bone. 

A wood-like material, also reported by 
Mellon Institute scientists, made experi- 
mentally from waste wood is as good as 
the original wood for nailing and saw- 
ing. The process, now in pilot-plant 
stage, involves shredding the wood, 
then molding the fiber by use of a 
binder. 

Scienca News Latter, May t4, 1947 


New Combustion Engine 
Has Six-Cycle Basis 

► AN INTERNAL combustion engine 
that operates on a six-cycle basis instead 
of the time-honoreil four or two cycles 
IS the invention on which Ralph H. 
Hill of Flint, Mich., has obtained pat- 
ent 2.420J ^6. The extra strokes suck 
in cold air, to c(k) 1 the cylinder wall 
and piston head at their hottest sur- 
laces. The number of cycles may be 
varied according to the thermal slate 
ol the engine. 

Science Newe Letter, May ti, 1947 


Marihuana-Like Drugs 

► FOUR PATENTS. 2,419,934 through 
2.4 17, have been granted to Prof. 

Roger Adams, head of the chemistry 
department at the University of Illi- 
nois, on a scries of synthetic drugs with 
marihuana-like action, which he states 
are useful in treatment of narcotic ad- 
diction by withdrawal. A typical com- 
pound is prepared by condensing pulc- 
gonc, a derivative of ()cnnyroyal oil, 
with one of the higher benzenes in the 
presence of a phosphorus-containing 
catalyst. 

Science Newa Letter, May 24, 1947 
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Wartime poison gas in Australia is 
being used to control the rabbit pest. 

Backs of pages containing Braille 
letters for the blind arc given a coat of 
shellac to keep the dots Arm. 

Clothing of white or yellow is less 
attractive to mosquitoes than clothing 
of black, blue and red, scientists say. 

Cowpox in animals is really smallpox 
in the cow, but the germs do not find 
such favorable living conditions in the 
cow as they do in humans. 

The use of very fine glass fibers in 
textiles for clothing and blankets is in- 
creasing rapidly; glass fibers contain no 
organic protein and therefore do not 
cause allergies, such as asthma. 

Housewives make extra work for 
themselves when they wash greasy pots 
and pans with soap instead of scouring 
them; soap makes grease stick to metal 
surfaces. 
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CHRMUTRY 

Plastic from Common Clay 


► A COMMON CLAY called bento- 
nitc is now found usable in making a 
new plastic. In the process, it is used 
as a chemical, not merely as a filler. 
This clay has long been used in molds 
in foundries and more recently as 
“mud” in boring deep oil wells with 
rotary drills. 

The research leading to the new use 
of bentonite was carried out at the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh where 
pilot-scale production of one type has 
l)een in operation for a year. 

In developing the new plastic, bento- 
nite was viewed as an alkali salt of a 
mineral acid, and advantage was taken 
of the very small size of the silicate 
particles contained in it. In the process 
there is a chemical reaction l^twecn 
bentonite and resin-forming organic 
|K)lymers, in such manner that the 
product might be regarded as what 
chemists call a copolymer of organic 
resin and the mineral. 

Compression molded pieces of the 
new material show that it absorbs but 
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little water, has high resistance to 
chemical attack and can withstand high 
temperatures. 

Science Netua Letter, May 1947 

ACOUSTICS 

Few Radios Give Sounds 
With Highest or Lowest Tones 

► YOUR RADIO IS letting you down. 
When an orchestra plays, you do not 
hear the highest or lowest notes. Chances 
are you would like to hear them. 

A scientist explained the situation at 
the Acoustical Society of America meet- 
ing in New York. Your car is capable 
of hearing sound waves with frequen- 
cies from 16 to more than 16,000 cycles. 
The average home radio has a fre- 
quency range from alK)ut 75 to 5,000 
cycles. Few radios will give you sounds 
aliove 10,000 cycles. 

One reason for this has liccn that 
tests have shown that radio listeners 
do not want to hear a full frequency 
range but Dr. Harry F. Olson, direc- 
tor of research for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, says this isn’t so. 

“Tests involving 1,000 listeners indi- 
cated a preponderant preference for the 
full frequency range,” Dr. Olson re- 
ported. 

Dr. Olson made his tests in a lab- 
oratory “living room.” A six-piece or- 
chestra played from behind a curtain. 
Listeners preferred the whole range of 
frequencies to the limited range of most 
modern radios. 

Science Newa Letter, May 2 A, 19 A7 
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Flowers for the Dead 

► MEMORIAL day, or Decoration 
Day as it is often called, was a kind of 
natural growth. Alter the fratricidal 
strife of 1861-65 there were tragically 
many raw graves all over the land. Sur- 
viving kinslolk ot the valiant young 
dead men sowed grass and planted 
shrubs and flowers, as had been the 
custom for ages. 

A custom so universal easily becomes 
formalized into law. May 30 was fixed 
u)H)n in northern states as a most suit- 
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able date, mainly for the very practical 
reason the greatest wealth of garden 
flowers is available in the northern half 
of our country at that time. Southern 
states at first did not have the uniformity 
in observation that prevailed in the 
North. Some, for the same pragmatic 
reason that moved their erstwhile an- 
tagonists, had their memorial days earlier 
— spring comes sooner in the South. 
More chose the birthday of Jefferson 
Davis, president of the ill-starred Con- 
federacy, which falls on June 3. 

But this nation has had three wars 
since then — three wars in which the 
descendants of both Blue and Gray wore 
uniforms of the same color, fought 
shoulder to shoulder against the same 
enemies, were laid side by side in the 
same rows of battlefield graves. Stranger 
still, they were all given the same name 
by foreigners, both allies and enemies: 
“Yankees**, or more briefly, “Yanks.** It 
is even probable that when tall young 
men from Tennessee or Texas gave the 
Rebel yell as they closed in on an enemy 
position there were cries of “verdammte 
Yankees!** So it seems well that those 
who have died for us, in peace as well 
as in war, should have a unified day 
of remembrance. 

That part of that remembrance should 
take the form of (lowers is simply part 
of basic human nature. How far back 
in time the practice ot decorating burial- 
places with flowers may go there is sim- 
ply no telling. Certainly it was well dc- 
vcloj^ed in the oldest cultures of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, which were highly 
evolved and mature when the record 
of written history began. It can hardly 
be doubted that the custom goes l>eyond 
that, far back into prehistory. 

Mowers are used as burial ornaments 
not merely because of their consoling 
beauty but for a reason deeper than that. 
Because they die in autumn and arc 
buried all winter, yet arise again in 
spring, they symbolize immortality. In 
them, we have made visible “the resur- 
rection, and life everlasting.*’ 

Science Newa Letter, May tk, 19\7 

MICTAI.LUIU1Y 

Coke Consumption Cut 

► COKE CONSUMPTION in blast- 
furnace operation is cut by blowing in 
heated carbon monoxide to speed the 
ore reduction process, in the process on 
which S. P. Kinney of Crafton, Pa., re- 
ceived patent 2,420,398. 

Seitnee Newe Letter, May fk, 19^7 


Underground Building Best 
Defense from Air Attack 

^ THE BEST defense from air attack 
is underground. That is the verdict of 
Army Air Forces officials who have been 
studying Germany’s underground air- 
craft production installations. 

The Air Materiel Command said that 
the Nazis had a total of 143 factories in 
production underground. Twenty per 
cent of the German airframe industry, 
nearly 60% of the aircraft engine and 
jet production and virtually all of the 
V-wcapon work were underground. 

Today, the Germans* installations un- 
derground are rusting, due to water 
seepage. They had other troubles with 
their underground factories, including 
noise absorption, gas proofing, dust con- 
trol and others. 

But AAF officials believe that with 
adequate planning, the underground in- 
stallations could have protected Ger- 
man industry against any weapon used 
against the Nazis in World War II. 

Science Newe Letter, May S4, t9k7 
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DIABETICS 



hv 

lloten lloMn- 
thal. B.S., 
Frances Stern, 
M.A. and 
Joseph Rosen> 
thal. M. D. 

$ 2.50 


niabetic Carr in Pic- 
tures'* was designed to 
smooth the way so that 
dialirtea and its treatment 
ight be compirtciv 
iiiiderst(»od. The resuli of 
more than 25 years of 
liirsiioniiig in a nation- 
ally-known clinic and 
thr tested answer to all 
tliuse questions. Simply 
written and lavishly 
illustrated hy chart 
photographs and draw- 
ings, it tells about the 
diet, measurement and 
injection of insulin, insulin 
reactions, acidosis and 
diabetic coma, bltMid and 
urine testa and necessary 
body care. The coupon 
below will bring a copy 
immediately. 

DIAIETIC CARE IN 
PICTURES 


OtiblNAL lUUSTIAnONS 

r J. s. lISPINCOn COMSANV T 

j iMt WagMngfMi PhMmd^Het §, Pm. | 

I I cnelose BR.SO. Please send me **Diabetla . 
Crre In Plelnres." I 


j CITY, ZONE, STATE 

a. SNL (10 day return privilege guarantee) J 
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• Books of the Week • 

ro SERVE YOU: To a«t thete hooka, aend %ia a check or money order to cover retail price. For 
free publioationa eend 10 eente to cover handling. Addreee Book Dept., Scibncs News Letter. 
1710 N St., N. W., Waehington 6, D. C. 


THE Chemistry and Technology of 
Plastics — Raymond Nauth — Reinhold, 
322 p., illus., 19.30. A technical book on 
plastics; divided into sections on thermo- 
setting resins, thermoplastic resins, cellu- 
lose plastics, synthetic rubber, natural 
resins and plywood, and mold design and 
equipment. 

Developmental Physiology of the 
Grass Seedling II; Inhibition of 
Mbsocotyl Elongation in Various 
Grasses by Red and by Violet Light 
— Robert L. Weintraub and Leonard 
Price — ’Smithionian Inst., Pub. No. 3869, 
14 p., paper, 13 cents. 

Electronics for Young People — Jeanne 
Bendick — Whittle sey Home, 173 p., 

illus., |2. The simple line illustrations 
make this story of electrons very clear. 
Fundamentals of Naval Warfare — 
Lee J. Levert — Macmillan, 488 p., |5. 
Starting with the battle of Salamis in 480 
B. C , this author also analyzes modern 
naval warfare and weapons. 

German Research in World War II — 
Col. Leslie E. Simon — Wiley, 218 p., 
illus., $4. An extraordinary analysis of 
German wartime developments: rocket 
weapons and jet propulsion; the wind gun, 
super gun, and sound used as a weapon. 
The organizational set-up which produced 
these weapons is discussed, revealing that 
lack of coordination between civilian and 
military prevented the full application of 
the knowledge each possessed. 

How TO Know the Land Birds — H. E, 
Jaques — W. C. Brown, 196 p., illus., 
spiral hound $1.30, cloth, $2.30. A care- 
fully thought out key to bird recognition. 
Grand for field trips, and includes map in- 
dicating general habitat of species. 

How TO Recognize and Control Ter- 
mites in Illinois — ^B. G. Berger — Illi- 
nois Natural Hist. Survey, Circular 41, 44 
p , illus., paper, free. A discussion of meas- 
ures to control this wood-destroying insect. 

The Land and Wildlife — Edward H. 
Graham — Oxford Vniv. Press, 232 p., 
illus., $4. A discussion of good land man- 
agement as related to wild life conserva- 
tion also deals with using wastelands to 
yield furbearers and waterfowl produc- 
tively and prevention of soil erosion. 


Low-Pressure Laminating of Plastics — 
J. C. Hicks, asst, by R. J. Francis — Rein- 
hold, 162 p., illus., $4.50. A careful dis- 
cussion of this phase of plastic work. 

The Master Hand; A Study of the Origin 
and Meaning of Right and Left Sidedness 
and Its Relation to Personality and Lan- 
guage — Abram Blau — Am. Orthopsychmric 
Assn., 206 p., $4.50. Research Monograph 
No. 3 of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association presents a critical survey of the 
various theories advanced to date. 

Modern Plastics Encyclopedia, Plastics 
Catalogue Carp., 11th ed., three vols, 
1,556 p., illus., $8.50. — Complete infor- 
mation on plastics. Vol. 1 is a reference to 
the most recent developments, vol. 2 is de- 
voted to processing, vol. 3 contains 10 spe- 
cial charts to facilitate reference and han- 
dling. 

Perpetual Trouble Shooter's Manual, 
Vol. XV, ]ohn P. Rider, Manual Series, 
2000 p., illus., $18. A large manual to 
solve servicing problems of multi-band re- 
ceivers; among other features, contains a 
separate ''clarified schematic" diagram for 
every band of every multi-band set put out 
by manufacturers in 1946. 

Philosophy; Its Significance in Con- 
temporary ClviLlZA'nON — Hirsch Lazaar 
Silverman — Bruce Humphries, 36 p., $2. 
Written for laymen to help them arrive at 
a workable philosophy of life. 

Principles of Radar — Staff Members of 
Mass. Inst. Tech. — McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 
12 chapters, unpaged, illus., $7. For use as 
a textbook in the Radar School at M I.T , 
this revised edition brings up to date a 
book that proved itself in wartime. 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child — Int. Univs. Press, Vol. 11, 424 p , 
$7.30. The second volume of this annual 
has chapters on problems of child develop- 
ment, clinical problems, guidance work, 
education and sociology and the history of 
child psychiatry. 

Radio Broadcasting and Tcievision — 
Oscar Rose, ed. — Wilson, 120 p., $1.30. 
An annotated bibliography of over 1000 
items surveying the field of radio from 
every angle except the technological. In- 
cluded are programming techniques, con- 
tent, advertising. 
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Research Planning Memorandum on 
Labor Mobility — Gladys L. Palmer — 
Social Science Research Council, Pamphlet 
2, 22 p., 23 cents. The second in a series 
of groups of topics which represent gaps in 
existing knowledge, this brochure was pre- 
pared for the Committee on Labor Market 
Research. 

Sour Cream Cookery — Barbara Brown — 
Barrows, 230 p., $2.30. A compilation of 
reci^s using sour cream, sour milk, butter- 
milk and cottage cheese; a help to any- 
one planning meals to include an adequate 
amount of dairy products. 

Television Techniques — Hoyland Bet- 
tinger — Harper, 237 p., illus., $5. This 
manual covers problems of equipment, 
composition of the picture, photography, 
script-writing, direction of the play and 
basic principles of nroduction. It will be 
useful to all engaged in this industry. 

The Thoracic Muscles of the Cock- 
roach Periflanbta Americana (L) — 
C. S. Carbonell — Smithsonian Inst., 22 p., 
illus., paper, 20 cents. Pub. No. 3890. A 
paper on the internal anatomy of the cock- 
roach to aid those using this iasea for ex- 
perimental work. 
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Housewives who dislike the odor of 
fresh paint need not be troubled by it; 
special chemical preparations arc avail- 
able that neutralize the unpleasant odors 
if mixed with the paint before applica- 
tion. 



From Euclid- 
to Einstein . . . 

Here, in compact, digest form, arc 
the achievements that have paced 
the progress of humanity: the great- 
est scientific writings of all time— 
the masterworks of Euclid, Archim- 
edes, Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, 
Dalton, Lyell, Darwin, Faraday, 
Mendel, Mendeleyev, Curie and 
Einstein. Illustrated, 

MASTERWORKS 
or SCIENCE 

DIGESTS OF THIRTEEN GREAT CLASSICS 
Edited by John Warren Knedter, fr. 



ANYONE CAN USB A SLIDE UULK 

AlH«l»l.ly IM math badi,rmmd immM H ymi hav* riw PIACTICAl UIDI lUU MANUAt by 
J. M. Klock, formerly Math«fnatlcian for tho U. S. Novy and Instructor in tho Ootroit Public 
Evoning Schools. An obsolutoly nen-tochnical oKpIanation of how to uso o slldo rvio for 
tho fundamontol math calculations. STUDENTS of oil moth, sclonco. ond tochnlcol sub|octs 
will find tho uso of a slldo rul# to bo a groot old In thoir work. SHOP AND TICHNICIANSi 
spociol opplkotlons modo to formuloo from mothomotlcs. onginooring, ooronoutico, olr 
navigation, otc. Tho slldo rulo givot rapid tolutlont to oil tho basic formuloo. OPPICii and 
businoss administration applications oro numorous. Tho slldo rulo Is ospodolly voluoblo In 
por cont ond intorost work, ond cost accounting. Tho booklol Includos choptors on Ihoso 
subfocts. Tho slldo rulo Is otso a voiuablo rapid ostimotor. 

Largo Illustrations. Stmpio ond non-tochnleol ONplonotlons. Sosod on 9 forms of tooching 
adults. With this bookfot onyono who knows tho simplost orlthmotlc con oosilv loam tho 
slldo rulo. Starts from o simpio roodlng of tho scolos, ond goos on through tho mMt 
odvoncod proctlcol work. Sooklots oro sont postpaid. Sond todoy# and loom o voluoblo skill. 

(Plooso moko chocks poyoblo to J. M. Klock). Sond> $1.00 to 

SLID! RULI • iOX 2S93 • DITROIT 31, MICNIOAN 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

If you want morn information on the new thinue deeeribed here, aend a three-eeut etamp to SCtKNCK NKWS LKTTBH, 1719 S St., Waakingion $, 
D. C , and auk for Gadget Oulletin 36d. To receive thie Gadget Bulletin without apeeial requeat each week, remit $1.50 for one year'e aubaofiption. 


^ ANTI-FOGGING agent, for use on 
eyeglasses, automobile windshields and 
windows, is a water-clear liquid that ii 
used to dampen the cloth used in clean- 
ing, An invisible film is left on the gla<s 
that prevents fog formation for a relative- 
ly long time. 

Science Newa Letter, May tS, i9V 

^ INK, to mar){ permanently glass, 
porcelain, rubber, photographic filmt 
and other laboratory materials, requires 
no heat to fix. Available in four colors, 
It can be removed while wet with water 
but, after drying, is tesistant to most 
chemicals and to heat. 

Science Mewa Letter, May 19V^ 

BRO.iDCASTING truil{, in use in 
the New Yorl{ metropolitan area, con- 
tains a complete broadcasting studio 
equipment and radio telephone connec 
tion with transmitters at a central sta^ 
tion. It has four different short wave 
transmitters, the usual recorders, and a 
roof platform for reporters. 

Science Newa Letter, May 94, 1947 

® EYE-WASHING fountain is de- 
figned for installation tn factories whe,'c 
eye-infuring substances in liquid, vapor 
or dust form are present. It is an alum 
inum wash-stand, formed to fit over the 
eyes, equipped with dram and two ad- 
justable water sprays for flushing pur- 
poses. 



® WINDOW CLEANER, with a long 
jointed handle, enables a housewife to 
wash the outsides of windows while 
standing erect on the inside. Made of 
light magnesium, it weighs only 13 
ounces, including its tevcrstblc cleaning 
head which has a felt side for washing 
and a rubber squeegee for wiping. 

Science Newa Letter, May 94, 1947 

@ METAL CANS with transparent 
plastic covers are handy in the household 


because their contents, from buttons to 
brads, can be viewed without removing 
the top. They are made in ten convenient 
sizes, and have an ornamental finish. 

Science Newa Lc^^cr, Meg 94. 1947 

® MUSIC console for the home, hous- 
ing both radio and a record player, has 
a table top over the record player that 
is raised Itl^e an elevator by operating 
an electric switch. Objects on the ele- 
vator need not be removed because the 
top remains level. 

Seianca Newa Lcttar, May 94. 1947 

@ STEEL hand stamp, to put individ- 
ual initials on tools of wood or metal, 
is made of high-grade tool steel with 
the desired letters cut into one end. In 
use, It IS placed against the object to be 
m(irJ(ed and tapped with a hammer. 

Science Newa Letter, May 94. 1947 


Don’t Delay 

getting that new beok you want 
to read. Science News Letter will 
gladly obtain for you any American book 
in print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if price 
is unknown, change to be returned) and 
we will pay postage in the United States. 
For each free publication desired, send 
10c to cover handling. Address; 

^ Book Department 

SaENCE NEWS LETTER 

17t9 N Se., N. W. Washiagloa D. C 
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— Question Box 


chemistry 

WhHi new methiKl iiuKKested for mak- 
inir methylaminos ? p. 820. 

ENGINEERING < 

Why is mininic oil ahslcH a job? 

p. 822. 

MEDICINE 

Can a bad bum that heslg ■moothly utart 
cancar later? p. 828. 

Fur what ia an old Indian remedy good? 
p. 824. 

How are medicine* given to ahrlnk can- 
com? p. 328. 


H<iw ran over^feminino mothers give can- 
cer to their daughters? p. 824. ^ 

METEOROLOGY 

Mow does Russian cooperation make pos- 
sible long-range weather forecasts? p. 8Z6. 

NAVIGATION 

Why are our submarinee out-of-date? 
p. 330. 

NtTRlTlON 

What causes inherited fatness? p. 828. 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Why do people enjoy being martyrs? p. 
329. 


Pictures: Ceorj^e A. Smith, cover; Gulf Research Laboratories, p. 323/ General Elec- 
tric, p. 327: V S. Nat'v, p. 330, 331, 

Where pubUahad aouacee are used tkay are cited. 
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PSyrHIATRY 

New Shock Treatment 

A new kind of electric shock through the brain 
cures many of mental diseases. The throb of current is very 
brief and memory is not lost. 


► MEN AND WOMEN living shut 
away from reality in a world ot diseased 
fancy, or suffering from the despair ot 
extreme depression are now being re- 
stored to mental health by a new kind 
of electric shock through the brain. 

Success with the new treatment for 
some of the most common types of men- 
tal sickness, such as schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis, was reported 
to the American Psychiatric Association 
independently by Dr. W. T. Liberson, 
of the Institute of Living, Hartford, 
C3onn., who developed the treatment, and 
Dr. Douglas Goldman, of I^ngview 
State Hospital, Cincinnati. 

Secret of the success of the new treat- 
ment is that the electricity is regulated 
so that each throb of the alternating cur- 
rent is extremely brief- -only about one 
half of one thousandth of a second. In 
the ordinary house current previously 
used for the electric shock treatment, the 
pulse of current lasts from eight to 16 
thousandths of a second. The new meth- 
od uses what is believed to be the time 
that will affect the nerve with the smallest 
amount of electric power. 

Because each throb of the current is 
so very brief, the treatment can be kept 


up for a longer time without damage 
to the brain cells through which it passes. 

Both old and new methods produce 
a convulsion similar in appearance to 
an epileptic fit. But with the new meth- 
od, the convulsion lasts longer. It is less 
severe, Dr. Liberson reported. Patients 
arc able to get up after the treatment and 
walk out of the room without confusion, 
walking steadily. 

C)ut of 46 patients who had only this 
type of treatment, 25 recovered and an- 
other four improved. 

Chief advantage of this new “brief 
stimulus*' treatment is that it avoids loss 
of memory or other mental damage. Dr. 
Librson said. But this is in a way also 
a disadvantage, for some patients — lack- 
ing the complete forgetfulness of the 
treatment that characterizes those taking 
the older form of electric shock — develop 
a vivid antipathy to the therapy. This 
can be reduced, he explained, by using 
a sedative drug before the shock. 

The new method is especially valuable 
for old people who need many treat- 
ments, Dr. Goldman told the meeting. 
Dr, Goldman used the new therapy on 
125 patients with very favorable results. 

Science New§ Letter, May Si, l9Jt7 


In about one case out of five, the drug 
had some poisonous effects. Dr. David- 
off found. These toxic effects can be kept 
at a minimum, he said, by careful regu- 
lation of the dose and by watching the 
patient in a clinic or hospital. About 10 
or 15 persons out of each hundred cannot 
tolerate the drug. 

Both the toxic effects and the changes 
in brain wave pattern are aids in estimat- 
ing the effects of the drug and the type 
of patient who should be given it. 

Science Newe Letter, May Si, 19\7 

MVDICINB 

Two New Chemicals Keep 
Chiggers Away Pleasantly 

► YOU DON’T have to go around smel- 
ling of sulfur to keep the chiggers away 
any more. Two new and pleasanter anti- 
chigger chemicals arc benzyl benzoate 
and dimethyl phthalate. This latter is 
the more practical from the standpoint 
of availability, a husband and wife team 
ot entomologists, Mary H. and Charles 
D. Michener, report in the current issue 
of Natural History, 

Dimethyl phthalate kills chiggers 
cjuickly and is found in some of the new- 
er commerical brands of mosquito repel- 
lents. You can apply it to your skin, but 
its effectiveness wears off in four or five 
hours. For an all day hike through re- 
gions likely to alK>und in chiggers, it is 
more practical to apply it from the mouth 
of a small bottle around the tops of boots 
or socks, waistband, shirt front, cuffs and 
any other edges of openings in your 
clothes. This forces the chigger to cross 
the treated line in order to get inside 
your clothes and attack you. Still better 
protection comes from spraying the chem- 
ical on your clothes or dipping them 
into a water emulsion of it. Benzyl ben- 
zoate, if you can get it, can be applied 
in the same way. 

Chiggers should not be confused with 
jiggers or chigoes. These arc small fleas 
which burrow into the skin. Chiggers arc 
mites and they do not burrow. Neither 
do they suck blood. They inject a diges- 
tive fluid into you to dissolve the tissues 
so they can suck them up. Your skin 
reacts to this by hardening the cells on 
all sides of the path of the potent juice. 
A tubule or sort of miniature well is 
formed which is often as deep as the 
chigger is long. The liquefied tissue is 
contained within the hardened walls. 
Probably the action of the digestive fluid 
is what makes the bite itch. 

Science Newa Letter, May SI, 19^7 


KSYCHUTir 

Drug Helps Some Epilepsy 


► NEW HOPE for children suffering 
from two serious disabling diseases is 
offered by the new drug, tridione, Dr. 
Eugene Davidoff, assistant director ol 
Craig Colony, Sonyca, N. Y., reported to 
the meeting of the American Psychialtric 
Association in New York. He has been 
trying the drug on 75 patients. 

Children stumbling about with the 
clumsy trembling movements often due 
to injuries to the brain at birth, arc 
quieted down and enabled to move more 
normally. The drug works for about 
65% of these cases known to the doctor 
as “spastic cerebral palsies of the milder 
type.” 

Those with “|)etlt mal epilepsy”, in- 
which they lose consciousness very brief- 
ly, perhaps falling down and picking 


themselves up again many times in the 
same day, are helped in about 60 cases 
out of 100. 

These two diseases which keep thou^ 
sands of children out of school or tied 
to a wheel chair have been fairly hope- 
less in the past. 

The new drug is not so successful 
with the more severe type of “fits” which 
the doctor calls “grand mal epilepsy.” 
Only 30% of those cases were helped. 
Dr. Davidoff found. 

Reduction in the number of attacks 
was not always accompanied by an im- 
provement in the pattern of electric sig- 
nals which doctors can pick up from the 
brain cells. Only half of the 75 patients 
had a better brain wave pattern after 
treatment with tridione, it was found. 
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MRDICINB 

Test KR for Cancer Here 

The Russian anti-cancer endotoxin is being tested 
in the U. S. on mice. Material for humans is not yet in sight. 
Results encourage further research. 


► 'IHF, WIDhI.Y heralded Soviet KR 
cancer endotoxin is lacing tested in the 
United Stales. 

All U. S. tests so far are on mice. Any 
treatment of human patients is “not yet 
in sight.*’ 

Dr. Theodore S. Hauschka, of Lanke- 
nau Hospital’s Institute for Cancer Re- 
search in Philadelphia, reported the first 
tests to the Arnerican Association for 
Cancer Re.search. 

He told the scientists that the results 
with mice arc sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant further intensive work on 
the problem. 

He said that every letter he gets from 
a patient or a physician asking for some 
of the material will delay still further 
the day when trials on humans might 
be made. He works without a secretary. 
Kvery time a letter conics, he must stop 
working on the anti-cancer scrum to 
type the answer. 

He works across the street from the 
hospital, in a house so old that the city 
of Philadelphia had condemned it. The 
hosjiital renovated it for Dr. 1 lauschka’s 
laboratory, partly to give him more space 
and partly to safeguard patients and the 
hospital’s mouse colony from the germs 
of deadly Chagas’ disease. 

Germs Produce Material 

These germs, called IVypanosoma 
cruzi or T. cruzi for short, produce the 
anti-cancer material discovered by the 
Soviet scientists, Dr. Gregory Roskin and 
his wife. Dr. Nina Klyueva. This 
anti-cancer material is called an endo- 
toxin. It is neither a serum nor, strictly 
s|Tcaking, a vaccine. It is obtained from 
the blood plasma of mice that have the 
germs in their bodies. 

^rhe growth of cancers in mice can 
be slowed and occasionally the cancers 
can be completely abolished in mice in- 
fected with T. cruzi. Hut since the dis- 
ease is sometimes fatal to humans, it 
is not practical to ..give the germs to 
the humans. What is given is the endo- 
toxin the germs produce, which is free 
of all the outer shell of the germs and 
which does not cause Chagas* disease. 

This material produced softening and 


partial destruction of cancers in Dr. 
I lauschka’s mice, just as the Soviet 
scientists reported. But the mice them- 
selves died of liver and kidney damage. 

'^rhis IS one reason Dr. Hauschka 
says “No” to all requests for material 
to be given to patients. The U. S. ma- 
terial IS not yet safe to use. 

Second reason why the material is a 
long way from being ready for trials 
on human patients is the difficulty ol 
getting enough of it. This is also an im- 
{X)rlant reason why the Soviet scientists 
were not able to send samples to Amer- 
ican scientists for testing. 

Made from Blood Plasma 

The material has to be maile from the 
blood plasma of inlet ted mice. A mouse 
does not have very much blood m its 
body. All the blood you can get from 
a single mouse makes only one unit of 
KR aiUi-canccr material. One of the lour 
patients successfully treated in Russia got 
7,7*50 units over 69 days. 

At that rale, there isn’t a breeding 
establishment in the country that could 
raise enough mice to make material tor 
treating all the cancer patients. And it 
would lake the full time ol one technician 
for every patient to infect the mice, bleed 
them and process the material. I hc mice 
have to l)c bled at exactly the right stage 
of the infection. That means injetling 
the germs into mice every day, keeping 
a series of them going, so as to have 
material for treatment every day. 

If you wonder how the Russians were 
able to get material lor ticating patients, 
part of the answer is that they have only 
treated 57 patients and have lu'cn work- 
ing on the method since 19^9. 

Of these 57, only four have been suc- 
cessfully treated. In these four, three men 
and a woman, the cancers went away. 
But it is only about a year ( 1 1 months 
when the re|)ort was received in this 
country) since the first patient was 
“cured.” And as even the layman knows, 
cancer cannot be called cured until at 
least five years have elapsed without a 
return of symptoms. 

It takes a special strain of the Chagas’ 
disease germ 


material. Dr. Hauschka has l>ccn W'ork- 
mg with several different strains. His 
latest tests were made with the same 
one, called the R. strain, the Soviets 
used. 

Miss E. M. Johnson, trypanosome ex- 
pert of the U. S. National Institute of 
Health, flew to Ijigland last p'ebruary 
to get It for Dr. Ilausthka from the 
Wellcome Laboratories of Tropical Med* 
icinc. Dr. Cecil A. Hoare there has kept 
the R. strain going in mice since 1956. 
It was first cultured 10 years earlier by 
Dr. Reuhenow in Hamburg, (Germany. 

Science Ncu'h Letter, May !tt, 11H7 
nuclear pinsics 

Electron Beam Made 
Visible by Its Own Light 

► VISIBLE I.KiHT is gistii oft from 
moving electrons in a new atom-smash- 
ing machine, and the cletuon l)cam has 
been made visible by its own light. Gen- 
eral F.lcctric engineers have revealed. 

rhis IS believed to be the first time 
this elTect has been observed, Dr. C, G. 
Suits, Ch V., director of research, states. 
The observations were made in the 70,- 
000,000-volt synchrotron, a new type of 
atom smasher built lor the U. S. Naval 
Research Laboratory. 

J‘Jectrons arc elcciiical f)artirles l)ear- 
mg negative elcttrual charges. According 
to the electron theory all matter consists 



ELECTRON LIGHT— The spot of 
Tight in the center is the radiation 
directly from the electron beam in^ 
side a 70,000,000-volt synchrotron's 
vacuum tube. The horizontal line of 
light is caused by reflections and 
other distortions produced by the 
glass walls. 
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of atoms with a positive nucleus, electri- 
cally, and a nunil>cr of negative electrons 
which may l>c detached under certain 
conditions, leaving the atom i>ositivcly 
charged. The electron tube, of types sim- 
ilar to those used in radio, emits elec- 
trons. 'J'he atom-smashers, synchrotron, 
betatron and cyclotron, emit electrons in 
|)owerful beams. 

The observations of visible light from 
the electron beams in the new synchro' 
iron were made by Ci. K, scientists from 
behind a protecting concrete wall by 
means of a mirror. Because of the dan- 
gerous X-rays emitted by the atom 
smasher, it is not possible to approach 
close to the machine while it is in oper 
ation. 

They observed inside the doughnut- 
shaped vacuum tube in which the elec- 
trons circle, a brilliant bluish-whitc spot 


appear. This is from light beamed for- 
ward from the electrons, tangent to their 
circular orbit. 

Emission of light from the electron 
stream is similar to radiation of radio 
waves from a transmitting station, Dr. 
Suits explained. In the antenna, elec- 
trons oscillate rapidly to and fro between 
metal atoms. As they arc speeded up and 
slowed down, their energy is converted 
into electromagnetic waves. 

No electron light was ever observed 
from the 100,000,000-volt betatron built 
by General Electric because its doughnut 
is lined with silver that makes it opaque. 
The synchrotron, however, is lined with 
a transparent layer which is electrically 
conducting like the silver and carries 
away unwanted electrical charges as they 
accumulate. 

Snevee New* Letter, May SJ, 1947 


PHYSICS 

Probe-Like Rod Is Surgical 
Extractor for Steel Bits 

^ A SURGICAL instrument tor the 
easier extraction of iron and steel frag- 
ments from both military and industrial 
wounds is offered by a Michigan inven- 
tor, Raymond A. Mull, for patent 2,420, 
004. It consists of a probe-like rod, over 
which an electric coil can be slipped 
after it has made contact with the frag- 
ment. Converted thus into a powerful 
magnet, it withdraws the fragment 
from the wound, minimizing the 
amount of cutting necessary. 

Science News Letter, May SI, 194? 

Aluminum botus for archers are relia- 
ble because not affected by weather. 


AMTKONOMY 

Sun Eclipse Magnificent 

The expedition was 80% successful and many 
plates and films will give scientific information. Large 
groups of glowing prominences were visible. 


See Front Cover Letter. 

R lAAAF^ <;T0KIFY Because wc were in the tropics, the 

By JAiWto olwNLCT moon moved across the sun almost vcrti- 
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► THE GAMBLE made by the Army 
Air Forces and the National Geographic 
Society when they sent an elaborate ex- 
pedition to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun from a remote spot in the interior 
of Brazil paid oil with nearly complete 
success. 

The expedition was 80% successful, ac- 
cording to the preliminary estimate ot 
Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, former director 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
and scientific leader of the party. But 
many plates and films arc still unde- 
veloped and months will be required be- 
fore they can l>c fully analyzed. 

Aside from scientific value, this eclipse 
was as magnificent a spectacle as any 
of the five eclipses I have seen. 

During the three minutes and 48 sec- 
onds of the total eclipse, I had ample 
chance to study the solar corona through 
my binoculars. As predicted by astrono- 
mer U. S. Lyons of the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, there were large groups of 
prominences or flamc-likc clouds of glow- 
ing gas visible on both the upper and 
lower edges of the sun. 

A full view of the sun, showing the 
corona at the time of totality, is pictured 
on the cover of this ScitNciv News 


cally Irom top to bottom. Just after total- 
ity commciued, the corona flashed out 
the brilliant pinkish prominences seen 
on the lower or eastern edge. The mo\- 
ing moon covered this before totality 
ended, but exposed the other group 
above. 

T saw one streamer that extended for 
perhaps twice the sun's diameter to the 
north. Many shorter streamers appeared, 
especially curved ones extending from 
near the sun's poles during totality. 

Venus and Mars shone above the sun. 
Mercury below, Sinus ofT to the right. 

With the eclipse over, both scientists^ 
and soldiers made prejia rat ions to 
leave. In a few weeks, cattle of Joao 
Antonio de Siguena will be contentedly 
grazing among concrete piers and brick 
and cement tent platforms, which the 
cxjTcdition will leave behind. Bocayuvans 
will have a legend about the strange 
Americanos who came for such a curious 
reason, bringing the town prosjierily. 

Science Newe Letter, May St, 1947 

Florida’s poinctana is thought to 
have come from seed brought by chance 
from the Old World on a slave ship 
during colonial days. 
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MIDiaNB 

Relief for Childbirth Pain 

Benzedrine, used for keeping awake, kills pain and 
stimulates breathing, it increases the pain-killing effect of 
morphine when used with it. 


Reports on the meeting of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology are presented on the following pages 
and throughout this issue. 

► NEWEST DRUG l^ing tried for re^ 
lief of pain in childbirth is the chemical 
in the “pep pills“ college .students used 
to take to keep them awake while cram- 
ming for exams. 

The chemical is known both as benze- 
drine and amphetamine. Its successful use 
for relief of childbirth pains was an- 
nounced by Drs. Stuart Abel and Stanley 
C. Harris, Northwestern University Med- 
ical School, at the meeting in Chicago 
of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. 

Benzedrine’s pain-relieving ability has 
not been as widely known as its anti- 
slecpiness quality. It not only relieves pain 
but increases the pain-killing elicct ol 
morphine. When both benzedrine and 
morphine are given, the pain-killing 
effect is greater than would be expected 
by adding the separate effects of the 
two drugs. 

Equally important, benzedrine stimu- 
lates breathing. These two effects were 
what led the Northwestern doctors to 
try it for relief of childbirth pains. 

Babies who.se mothers got benzedrine 

MEDICI NB 

Chemical for 

► NEW HOPE for patients threatened 
with death from leukemia comes from 
a chemical that turns potatoes black. 
Eleven patients with acute leukemia, 
destined to die within a few weeks, have 
had their lives prolonged by this potato- 
blackening chemical for months and may- 
be years. 

The chemical, called tyiosinase, is not 
a cure. It is considered a step forward 
on the path toward conquest of this 
canccr-likc disease of the blood and blood- 
forming organs. 

Its role in helping leukemia patients 
was announced by Dr. Raphael Isaacs 
of Michael Reese Hospital at the mect- 


with morphine during the first stage of 
childbirth began to breathe within 42 sec- 
onds, on the average, after their chins 
were out in the air. They cried and had 
good color and did not need artificial 
respiration. 

Many doctors have favored morphine 
over all other drugs lor relieving child- 
birth pains, but it had the dangerous 
disadvantage of slowing the breath in 
the baby. If the results in the IS cases 
reported arc duplicated, the combination 
of the two drugs may come into wide use. 
The Northwestern .scientists are also try 
ing benzedrine for relief of pain in the 
last stages of cancer and find it success- 
ful. 

New knowledge of how morphine acts 
to kill pain comes from rat experiments 
reported by Dr. Harris and Dr. Frances 
J. Friend of Northwestern. 

Everyone is familar with the fact that 
when a person is excited, he does not 
feel pain. This is due to the action of 
adrenalin, or epinephrine, produced by 
the adrenal glands in dangerous situa- 
tions or under conditions of extreme 
stress and strain. 

Morphine, Drs. Harris and Friend dis- 
covered, relieves pain by causing the 
adrenal glands to produce adrenalin. 

Science Newa Letter. May SI, 19',7 


Leukemia 

ing in Chicago of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 

The chemical turns the acute lorm of 
leukemia into the chronic form. It is 
the first substance found that will do 
this. Most patients with acute leukemia 
die within six weeks. Patients with 
chronic leukemia may li\e for one or 
two years or more. And there is always 
the hope that while they are being kept 
alive by the chemical treatment some 
permanent cure might be discovered. 

The chemical is taken by mouth three 
times a day. It has a rather unpleasant 
taste, but Dr. Isaacs hopes it soon will 
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be possible to give it to the patients in 
capsules which they can .swallow without 
tasting the chemical inside. 

This chemical not only darkens po- 
tatoes; it plays a part in the production 
of the black dye, melanin, which is re- 
sponsible for the dark color in some 
human skins. Ix:ukemia patients who 
have been temporarily helped by X-ray 
or arsenic treatment have their skins 
turn darker. This suggested to Dr. Isaacs 
the idea of giving the patients the chem- 
ical that causes the change in skin color. 

Leukemia patients have too many 
white cells in their blood. In the acute 
form, there arc too many immature, or 
young, white cells. In the chronic form 
of leukemia there are more mature, or 
ripe, white blood cells. The potato and 
skin-darkening chemical given to acute 
leukemia patients cuts down the number 
of immature white cells in their bloo<l, 
making them ripen into grown-up white 
cells. But they .still have too many white 
cells and the fundamental disease is still 
present. Next step for scientists is to 
attack the fundamental trouble in the 
hope of finding a cure. 

Science Neufa Letter, May SJ, 

HIOCHBMIBTRY 

Drink Coffee Black 
If You Want Energy 

^ DRINK YOUR coffee black and with- 
out sugar if you arc taking it to pep 
up for increased activity. And, in re- 
verse, if coffee makes you littery, drink 
It sweetened or cat sweets with it. 

These suggestions should work if hu- 
mans react as rats do to the caffeine 
of coffee with and without sugar. Caf- 
feine without sugar increased the spon- 
taneous activity of white rats, Drs. John 
Haldi, Winfrey Winn and Charles E2nsor, 
of Emory University, reported at the 
meeting in Chicago of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 

Sugar neutralized the action of the 
caffeine to a large extent. So did peptone 
anil vegetable oil. 

Why this is so the scieiiiists have .so 
far not been able to find out. It is not 
because of the mere presence of other 
substances besides caffeine and water in 
the stomach nor because the other sub- 
.stanccs interfered with the absorption 
o* the caffeine. Half an hour after the 
caffeine was given, and after it had been 
absorbed and produced the increase in 
activity, sugar neutralized the effect. 

Science Newa Letter, May SI, i9i7 
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MBUltlNV 

Deadly Chain Reaction 

Spreading of disease is a chain reaction as dan- 
gerous as that which makes the atomic bomb and can be 
used as a weapon. 


► A DI'ADLY CHAIN rcailioii as 
tl.in);cr()iis as that which makes the 
atom bomb was dramatized in the 
unofficial Smyth report on germ warfare 
released by the American Association of 
Scientific Workers at the meeting of 
the Federation of American Societies for 
Kxperimcntal Biology in Chicago. 

This chain reaction is what makes 
it so hard to stop an epidemic of flu or 
measles or any other disease caught from 
germs in the air. The chain reaction 
means that an enemy would not need a 
very large quantity of germs to cause 
great havoc. 

A man in a factory coming down 
with some deadly disease spreads mil- 
lions of its tiny invisible germs in the 
air of the plant with every breath ex- 
haled from his lungs. These germs do 
not fall to the ground and die. They 
remain alive in the air for hours, exist- 
ing in an invisible mist. 

All the other workers in the plant 
will draw some of them into their bodies 
with each breath they take. Then they 
get sick, but the general reaction of the 
germs doesn’t stop there. Each of these 
persons in turn becomes a new link in 
the chain. Each one becomes a small 
germ factory, breathing more germs into 
his body and exhaling them with every 
breath. 

This chain re.iction was described in 
connection with the way measles spreads 
in schools by Dr. Wm. F\ Wells of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine recently. 

Tf the germs were of a rare disease 
or one uncommon in our own country, 
our doctors might not rcfcognizc it at 
first, '[‘hey might not know how to treat 
it or even how it spreads. Other members 
of the family, nurses, doctors themselves, 
might all come down with it before 
anyone realized how deadly and how 
contagious it was. 

That happened at the start of the war 
when a strange eye disease hit workers 
in shipyards and war plants. The disease 
looked like a had case of ordinary pink- 
eye. Patients caught it in their doctors’ 
offices and tens of thousands were sick 
with it and even temporarily blinded 


Ixforc the nature of the disease was dis- 
covered. The disease l^ecame known as 
“shipyard eye.” 

Need for the War Department to 
publish an official Smyth report on germ 
warfare like the famous report of the 
atomic homb was .stressed at a meet- 
ing by the American Association of 
Scientific Workers. They have just pub- 
lished the unofficial report on germ 
warfare in the Journal of Immunology. 

A brewery in any small country could 
be a germ warfare arsenal in disguise. 
Distilleries in the United States turned 
their fermentation processes to growing 
the molds that produced penicillin and 
streptomycin. In the same way, harm- 
less-looking breweries and distilleries 
could turn secretly to mass production 
of deadly germs. 

SciencM Newtt Letter, May 81, 19h7 
NUCIJEAR t>llYHlCS 

Device Records Radiation 
In Millionth of Second 

^ EVENTS in the explosion of an atom 
in creating atomic energy that occur as 
(lose together as a millionth of a second 
can now be detected and recorded. 

A new instrument to help in the job 
of applying atomic power to useful work 
is responsible. It was revealed at the Mid- 
Amerita Exposition atomic energy show 
by Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
It is claimed to be far more sensitive 
than the Geiger counter long used to 
detect and count radioactive particles. 

The new device is still in an experi- 
mental stage, but in its present form can^ 
give a clear count of individual rays up 
to 100,000 a second. It has a speed 50 
times greater than the standard Geiger 
counter, Westinghouse scientists declare. 

Heart of the new detector, developed 
by Dr. Fitz-Hugh Marshall and Dr. John 
W. Coltman, is a small phototube with a 
fluorescent .screen and a mirror attached. 
When atomic radiation hits the screen, 
it releases a flood of light rays or photons. 
These arc collected by the mirror and 
focussed on a light-sensitive surface in 
the phototube, shaking loose thousands 
of electrons from that surface. 



RADIATION DETECTOR— This 

^^atomic ray detector** counts radia- 
tions from exploding atoms at the 
rate of 100,000 each second. 

I’hcsc freed electrons, which are nega- 
tively charged electrical particle.s, collide 
with another sensitive plate in the photo- 
tube, knocking loose still more electrons. 
The process is repeated nine times. The 
flow of electrons, or electrical current, 
by then is amplified alxiut a million 
times. 

I'his signal can be transmitted to the 
fluorescent screen of a calhodc-ray oscillo' 
scope where observers can see the atomic 
explosions as flashing |)eaks of light. The 
signal can also Ik‘ transmitted to elec- 
tronic circuits which record the number 
of atomic particles l)eing radiated. 

Science News Letter, May SI, 19/, 7 


CllBMIHTRY 

Quinoline Used in Oil Well 
To Open Water-Clogging 

^ QUINOLINE or a related amine, dis- 
solved in oil, is pumped down into oil 
wells dropping in yield because of watcr- 
sands. The amines render the 
sand more wcttablc by oil, thus restor- 
ing the flow. The patent. No. 2,419,755, 
was granted to F. W. Albaugh of Ingle- 
wood, Calif., and assigned the Union 
Oil Company of California. 

Science l^etoe Letter, May St, t947 

Hald eagles are said to be fond of fish 
but arc poor fishermen; they hang 
around good fishers, such as fish hawks, 
and take their catches away from them. 
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abronautics 

Navy Banshee Fighter 
Completes Flight Tests 

► TIIK BANSHEE will soon join its 
brother, the Phantom. Roth arc jet- 
propelled Navy fighter planes designed 
to oj^rate from carrier vessels, and lx>th 
are built by the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation. The Banshee has just fin- 
ished flight tests; the Phantom is in 
production. 

The Banshee is described as the most 
powerful single-seat fighter flown in the 
United States today. It is in the 600- 
milc per-hour class, and can climb at 
a rate of 9,000 feet per minute. It is 
powered with a pair of Westinghouse 
slim, axial-flow, turlx^ jet engines, and 
can operate on either one or both of 
them. 

These engines put at the command 
of the pilot of the Banshee more power 
than is found in any other fighter plane, 
officials of the U. S. Navy declare. They 
are designated the Yankee 24C, to indi- 
cate American origin and diameter in 
inches. The Phantom is powered with 
Westinghouse Yankee 19XB. In both 
engines, the air enters the front and 
leaves the rear in the propulsion jet with- 
out its direction of flow being changed. 
This is the feature that makes this en- 
gine the “axial-flow” type. 

The Banshee will l)e known in the 
Navy as the XI’2D-1. Its stub-end wings 
spread 41 feet when open and 18 feet 
when folded for storage on deck. The 
length of the plane is 39 feet. The pilot’s 
head is above the body of the plane, 
covered by a flattish dome of transparent 
material that gives him a view in every 
direction. He is protected from gun-fire 
with armor plate, and the windshield 
is bullet-resisting. The engines snuggle 
close to the fuselage, which makes it 
easier to keep on course when only one 
is operating. 

SciencB News Letter, May St, 1947 


CHEMISTRY 

Silicate Glass of Lead 
Used to Flameproof Fabric 

► A NEW METHOD for flameproofing 
fabric by impregnating it with a silicate 
glass of lead or other metal is submitted 
by L. C. Athy and P. C. Stufft of Balti- 
more for patent 2,420,644, which they 
assign to the Pemeo Corporation. At 
flame temperatures the glass melts, pro 
tccting the fibers. 

Science Newe Letter, May SI, 1947 



"YANKEE” — Two of these turbo-jet engines are mounted in the Navy Ban- 
shee, most powerful carrier-based fighter plane in the world. 


MEDICINE 

Muscle Disease Treatment 

This treatment makes muscles afflicted with tired 
muscle disease respond like normal muscles to an electrical 
stimulus. 


^ PATIENTS suffering from tired mus- 
cle disease called myasthenia gravis may 
be able to use their muscles more if 
they get a sort of beefsteak by vein treat 
ment. 

This is suggested by exj^enments re- 
ported by Drs. Clara Torda and Harolil 
(j. Wolff of New York Hospital and 
Cornell Medical College at the meeting 
of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. 

They gave ammo acids, the chemical 
building blocks of proteins such as meat, 
milk and eggs, in a solution with sugar 
to very sick myasthenia gr.^xis patients 
and to healthy persons. After the injec- 
tion, the tired muscles of the patients 
responded like those of healthy persons 
to an electrical stimulus to the nerve con- 
trolling the muscle tested. 

The idea for trying this treatment 
came from a new explanation of why 
patients with this disease cannot make 
their muscles work. The explanation 
involves a nerve chemical called ace- 
tylcholine. 

When a nerve is stimulated to move 
a muscle, this chemical is released at the 
end of the nerve where it joins the 
muscle. The chemical may be what car- 


ries the nerve message over into the 
muscle to make it move or work. 

Patients with myasthenia gravis, ac- 
cording to the new theory, do not syn- 
thesize, or prmluce, enough of the nerve 
chemical. That is thought to be the rea- 
son they cannot make their muscles 
work to chew, raise their eyelids, swal- 
low and perform other work. 

Test tube experiments showed that 
the protcin-building amino acids in- 
creased synthesis of acetylcholine, the 
nerve chemical. 

The doctors are now trying to find 
whether this is the explanation, or whe- 
ther the amino acids help because the 
patients were not getting enough of 
them or because these acids detoxify 
some unknown poison that may be caus- 
ing the trouble. 

Scienre Newa Letter, May 91, 1947 

Fumigation of soil in large fields 
to destroy the tiny nematode worms that 
arc destructive to crop roots is accom- 
plished by injecting into the soil chem- 
ical preparations of chlorine or bromine 
at depths of six to eight inches. 
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MKDICISK 

Deadly Chain Reaction 

Spreading of disease is a chain reaction as dan 


gerous as that which makes 
used as a weapon. 

► A DEADLY CHAIN re.iaion as 
tUnj;crous as ihat which makes the 
aloin bomb was dramalized m the 
unofficial Smyth report on germ warfare 
released by the American Association of 
Scientific Workers at the meeting of 
the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology in Chicago. 

i'his chain reaction is what makes 
it so hard to stop an epidemic of flu or 
measles or any other disease caught from 
germs in the air. The chain reaction 
means that an enemy would not need a 
very large quantity of germs to cause 
great havoc. 

A man in a factory coming down 
with some deadly disease spreads mil- 
lions of its tiny invisible germs in the 
air of the plant with every breath ex- 
haled from his lungs. These germs do 
not fall to the ground and die. They 
remain alive in the air for hours, exist- 
ing in an invisible miM. 

All the other workers in the |>lant 
will draw some of them into their bodies 
with each breath they take. Then they 
get sick, but the general reaction ol the 
germs doesn’t stop there. F'ach of these 
piersons in turn becomes a new link in 
the chain. Each one becomes a small 
germ factory, breathing more germs into 
his body and exhaling them with every 
breath. 

This chain reaction was descrilxril in 
connection with the way measles spreads 
in schools by Dr. Wm. F. Wells of the 
University of PennsyKania Schcxil of 
Medicine recently. 

It the germs were of a rare disease 
or one uncommon in our own country, 
our doctors might not recognize it at 
first. They might not know how to treat 
it or even how it spreads. (Wier members 
of the family, nurses, doctors themselves, 
might all come down with it before 
anyone realized how ileadly and how 
contagious it was. 

That happened at the start of the war 
when a strange eye disease hit workers 
in shipyards and war plants. The disease 
looked like a bad case of ordinary pink- 
eye. Patients caught it in their doctors’ 
offices and tens of thousands were sick 
with it and even temporarily blinded 


the atomic bomb and can be 


Ix'forc the nature of the disease was dis- 
covered. The disease became known as 
“shipyard eye.” 

Need for the War Dejiartment to 
publish an official Smyth report on germ 
warfare like the famous report of the 
atomic bomb was stressed at a meet- 
ing by the American Association of 
Scientific Workers. They have just pub 
lished the unofficial report on germ 
warfare in the Journal of Immunology. 

A brewery in any small country could 
be a germ warfare arsenal in disguise. 
Distilleries in the United States turned 
their fermentation processes to growing 
the molds that produced penicillin and 
streptomycin. In the same way, harm- 
less-looking breweries and distilleries 
could turn secretly to mass production 
of deadly germs. 

Science Newe Letter, May !H, I9h7 
NuaaeAK physics 

Device Records Radiation 
In Millionth of Second 

^ EVENTS in the explosion of an atom 
in creating atomic energy that occur as 
close together as a millionth of a second 
can now be detected and recorded. 

A new instrument to help in the job 
of applying atomic power to useful work 
is responsible. It was revealed at the Mid- 
AmcTica Ex|X)sition atomic energy show 
by Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
It IS claimed to be far more sensitive 
than the Geiger counter long used to 
detect and count radioactive particles. 

The new device is still in an experi- 
mental stage, but in its present form can^ 
give a clear count of individual rays up 
to 100,000 a second. It has a speed 50 
limes greater than the standard Geiger 
counter, Westinghouse scientists declare 

Heart of the new detector, dcveloj^d 
by Dr. F"itz-Hugh Marshall and Dr. John 
W. Coltman, is a small phototube with a 
fluorescent screen and a mirror attached. 
When atomic radiation hits the screen, 
it releases a flood of light rays or photons. 
These are collected by the mirror and 
focussed on a light-sensitive surface in 
the phototube, shaking loose thousands 
of electrons from that surface. 



RADIATION DETECTOR— This 

**atomtc ray detector** counts radia- 
tions from exploding atoms at the 
rate of 100,000 each second. 

These freed electrons, which arc nega- 
tively charged electrical particles, collide 
with another sensitive plate in the photo- 
lul>e, knocking loose still more electrons, 
‘‘[’he process is repealed nine times. The 
flow of electrons, or electrical current, 
by then is amplified about a million 
times. 

This signal can be transmitted to the 
fluorescent screen ol a cathode-ray oscillo- 
scope where observers can sec the atomic 
explosions as flashing peaks of light. The 
signal can also Ix! transmitted to elec- 
tronic circuits which record the number 
of atomic particles being radiated. 

Science News Letter, May SI, 191,7 


CHBMISTRY 

Quinoline Used in Oil Well 
To Open Water-Clogging 

^ QUINOLINE or a related amine, dis- 
solved in oil, is pumped down into oil 
wells dropping in yield because of water- 
cloggcd sands. The amines render the 
sand more wettable b^ oil, thus restor- 
ing the flow. The patent, No. 2,419,755, 
was granted to F. W. Albaugh of Ingle- 
wood, Calif., and assigned the Union 
Oil Company of California. 

Science Uewa Letter, May SI, 10^7 

Bald eagles arc said to be fond of fish 
but arc poor fishermen; they hang 
around go^ fishers, such as fish hawks, 
and take their catches away from them. 
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"YANKEE" — Two of these turbo-jet engines are mounted in the Navy Ban- 
shee, most powerful carrier-based fighter plane in the world. 


MEOICINB 

Muscle Disease Treatment 

This treatment makes muscles afflicted with tired 
muscle disease respond like normal muscles to an electrical 
stimulus. 


ABRONAUTICS 

Navy Banshee Fighter 
Completes Flight Tests 

► THE BANSHEE will soon join its 
brother, the Phantom. Both are jet- 
propelled Navy fighter planes designed 
to oj^rate from carrier vessels, and hoih 
are built by the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation. The Banshee has just fin- 
ished flight tests; the Phantom is in 
production. 

The Banshee is described as the most 
powerful single-seat fighter flown in the 
United States today. It is in the 600- 
mile-per-hour class, and can climb at 
a rate of 9,000 feet per minute. It is 
powered with a pair of Westinghouse 
slim, axial-flow, turbo jet engines, and 
can operate on either one or both of 
them. 

These engines put at the command 
of the pilot of the Banshee more power 
than is found in any other fighter plane, 
oflicials of the U. S. Navy declare. They 
are designated the Yankee 24C, to indi- 
cate American origin and diameter in 
inches. The Phantom is powered with 
Westinghouse Yankee 19XB. In both 
engines, the air enters the front and 
leaves the rear in the propulsion jet with- 
out its direction of flow being changed. 
This is the feature that makes ibis en- 
gine the “axial-flow” type. 

The Banshee will be known in the 
Navy as the XF2D-1. Its stub-end wings 
spread 41 feet when open and 18 feet 
when folded for storage on deck. The 
length of the plane is 39 feet. The pilot’s 
head is alxive the body of the plane, 
covered by a flattish dome of transparent 
material that gives him a view in every 
direction. He is protected from gun fire 
with armor plate, and the windshield 
is bullet-resisting. The engines snuggle 
close to the fuselage, which makes it 
easier to keep on course when only one 
is operating. 

Science News Letter, May SI, 19^7 

chemistry 

Silicate Glass of Lead 
Used to Flameproof Fabric 

► A NEW METHOD for flameproofing 
fabric by impregnating it with a silicate 
glass of lead or other metal is submitted 
by L. C. Athy and P. C. Stufft of Balti- 
more for patent 2,420,644, which they 
assign to the Pemeo (Corporation. At 
flame temperatures the glass melts, pro- 
tecting the fibers. 

Sexenee Newe Letter, May Si, i9^7 


^ PATIENTS suffering from tired mus- 
cle disease called myasthenia gravis may 
be able to use their muscles more if 
they get a sort of beefsteak by vein treat- 
ment. 

'Phis is suggested by cxjTenmcnts re- 
ported by Drs. Clara Torda and Harold 
(j. Wolff of New York Hospital and 
Cornell Medical College at the meeting 
of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. 

I'hey gave amino acids, the chemical 
building blocks of proteins such as meat, 
milk and eggs, in a solution with sugar 
to very sick myasthenia gra- is patients 
and to healthy persons. After the injee 
tion, the tired muscles of the patients 
res|K)nded like those of healthy persons 
to an electrical stimulus to the nerve con- 
trolling the muscle tested. 

The idea for trying this treatment 
came from a new explanation of why 
patients with this disease cannot make 
their muscles work. The explanation 
involves a nerve chemical called ace- 
tylcholine. 

When a nerve is stimulated to move 
a muscle, this chemical is released at the 
Gnd of the nerve where it joins the 
muscle. The chemical may be what car- 


ries the nerve message over inio the 
muscle to make it move or work. 

Patients with myasthenia gravis, ac- 
cording to the new theory, do not syn- 
thesize, or produce, enough of the nerve 
chemical. That is thought to lx- the rea- 
son they cannot make their muscles 
work to chew, raise their eyelids, swal- 
low and perform other work. 

Test tulx! experiments showed that 
the protein-building ammo acids in- 
creased synthesis of acetylcholine, the 
nerve chemical. 

"rhe dcKtors are now trying to find 
whether this is the explanation, or whe- 
ther the amino acids help because the 
patients were not getting enough of 
them or because these acids detoxify 
some unknown poison that may be caus- 
ing the trouble. 

Setenrfi Newe Letter, May Si, 191,7 

Fumigation of soil in large fields 
to destroy the tiny nematode worms that 
arc destructive to crop roots is accom- 
plished by injecting into the soil chem- 
ical preparations of chlorine or bromine 
at depths of six to eight inches. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Pill Three Times a Day 
Makes Children Brighter 

► NOW A CHILD can take a pill three 
times a day and grow more intelligent. 
But if he takes an overdose he will lose 
sleep. 

The pill is glutamic acid, a common 
chemical that you can buy at the corner 
drug store if you have a prescription. 
It is one of the amino acids which are 
the building blocks of proteins such as 
you gel from meat. 

In an experiment, 30 children were 
given the acid. After a year of treatment 
they had gained up to 17 points in intel- 
ligence quotient and their mental age 
had gone up two years. 

The improvement affects not only in- 
telligence but personality, the meeting 
in New York of the American Psychi- 
atric Association learned from the ex- 
perimenters, Dr. Frederic T. Zimmer- 
man, Miss Bessie B. Burgcmcistcr and 
Dr. Tracy I. Putnam of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The children got along better 
with others after the treatment. 

If a child is not bright even after he 
has taken the acid for a year he might 
just as well give it up anyway. The 
greatest improvement, the researchers 
found, takes place in the first six months. 
By the end of a year the ceiling of im- 
provement seems to be reached. 

Only one of the 30 patients treated 
failed to get brighter. At the beginning 
21 were mentally backward. 

N9W9 L«ee«r. May Si, 19^7 

umicwm 

Pinch of Soda Is 
Good for Athlotos 

► A PINCH of bicarbonate of soda may 
some day be used to improve the per- 
formance of athletes and others engaged 
in tasks requiring physical exercise. 

This possibility has been brought to 
light by research at the University of 
California, where Dr. William E. Berg 
has developed a new technique of meas- 
uring physical fitness. The technique may 
also be useful in studying and diagnosing 
circulatory diseases. 

It is based on the physiological reac- 
tions in exercise. During exercise the 
body consumes an increased amount of 
oxygen, and as a result builds up a sur- 
plus of carbon dioxide as a waste product. 

Dr. Berg found that the rate at which ' 
the body can rid itself of this waste 


carbon dioxide is an indicator of physi- 
cal fitness and of the efficiency of the 
circulatory system. Age is another factor. 
A man of 20 rids himself of excess carbon 
dioxide twice as fast as a man of 60. 

In his experiments Dr. Berg found that 
bicarbonate of soda can increase the rate 
of elimination of carbon dioxide from 
the body. He said that this work is only 
in the preliminary stage, however, and 
that considerable research must be done 
before the correct amounts of bicarbonate 
of soda can be determined. Too much 
bicarbonate of soda can make a person 
ill. 

Dr. Berg adapted the thermal conduc- 
tivity analyzer, used in industrial analyses 
of gases, to the measurement of carbon 
dioxide eliminated and oxygen consumed 
during and after exercise. 

A subject breathes into a mask while 
taking stepping-up exercises. A tube lead- 
ing from the mask carries samples of 
air to the thermal conductivity analyzer 
where both oxygen consumed and carbon 
dioxide exhaled arc measured. 

Science Newa Letter, May Si, i9k7 

NUTRITION 

Good Diot Helps Increase 
Pneumonia Susceptibility 

► THE ANSWER to why robust, 
healthy men often get pneumonia may 
come from discovery of a new relation 
between diet and disease announced at 
the meeting in Chicago of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 

A good diet contains a substance which 
actually makes mice more susceptible to 
pneumonia, Drs. George A. Hitchings 
and Elvira A. Falco, of the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories at Tuckahoc, N. 
Y., reported. 

A person who eats a good diet that 
builds up his own resistance may also be 
taking into his body something which 
nourishes the pneumonia germs even 
more than it nourishes him, is a possible 
explanation of the new finding. ^ 

The pneumonia-nourishing substance 
has not yet been identified. It is found 
in peanuts, navy beans, oats and wheat. 
It is present in both the bran and germ 
of wheat but there is not very murh in 
white flour. It could not be found in 
liver or yeast, which are rich sources of 
B vitamins, nor in corn meal or milk 
powder. 

Since the findings were on mice and 
pneumonia germs only, scientists are not 
yet ready to advise humans to apply 
the finding to their own diets. 

Seienee Newa Letter, May Si, 1947 


IN $€IEN 


MIDICINR 

Cancen>Causlng Virus 
In Milk Believed Isolated 

^ THE ACTUAL chemical in mother’s 
milk that causes breast cancer in mice 
has been isolated, it appears from an 
announcement at the meeting in Chica- 
go of the American Association for Can- 
cer Research. 

The announcement was cautiously 
worded but the studies arc said to “pro- 
vide substantial hope that the virus has 
been isolated.” 

The work was done by Drs. Samuel 
Graff, biochemist, C. D. Haagensen, 
surgeon, Dan H. Moore, physicist, and 
Henry T. Randall, surgeon, of Columbia 
University and Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 
Rockefeller Institute virus researcher and 
Nobel Prize winner. 

“Certified” mouse milk from a mouse 
dairy atop a New York skyscraper was 
treated by the modern tools with which 
chemists take protein molecules apart to 
get the cancer-causing agent. 

Science Newa Letter, May Si, 1947 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Bluejays Getting Used 
To Their Human Neighbors 

► BLUEJAYS have apparently decided 
that since they can’t scold human beings 
off the premises they might as well settle 
down and be neighborly. At any rate, 
these big, bold, strikingly-marked birds, 
once exceedingly man-shy, have during 
the past half<entury or so taken to stay- 
ing in the neighborhood of houses, even 
fearlessly coming up to the doors. This 
change in bluejay habits is noted in a 
study by Dr. W. M. Tyler in a new pub- 
lication of the Smithsonian Institution, 
one of a series on bird life histories. 

Although most people who have heard 
bluejays “sound off” would be hard to 
convince, these usually raucously noisy 
birds can also sing. They seem to he quite 
shy about it, like “tough guys” indulg- 
ing in lyric poetry. But once in a while 
a jay will see!; the seclusion of the 
woods, or hide in a thick evergreen, and 
pour forth a solo of “faint whistles and 
low, sweet notes, some in phrasing and 
pitch suggesting a robin’s song.” 

Seienee Newa Letter, May Si, 1947 
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invention 

Electric Stall Kills Mice 
And Throws Them Out 

► IF THERE is any truth in that old 
saying about better mouse-traps, the 
world should presently be beating a path 
to the door of H. L. Ratchford of Mun 
cie, Ind., to get his electric one. It is 
a kind of miniature stall, with metallic 
contact plates on its floor and sides, a 
bait-holdor at the end, and a cable to 
plug into the house circuit. When the 
mouse seeks the bait he comes in con- 
tact with the plates and is electrocuted. 
The last convulsive jerk of his muscles 
throws him out of the trap, leaving it 
ready for the next mouse. Patent 2,420,- 
723 has been granted on this invention. 

SeieneB Nev)§ Letter, May 31, 19i7 

CHBMIBTRY 

Neutron Bombardment Gives 
New Isotope of Hafnium 

^ NEUTRON bombardment of haf- 
nium has produced a new isoto}>e of 
that element, according to Dr. A. H. W. 
Aten, Jr., of Eindhoven, the Nether- 
lands. 

The creation of this new form of mat 
ter was originally published by the au- 
thor in a Dutch language journal dur- 
ing the recent war, and he now has 
reported his discovery to Science (April 
II). 

The artificially created radioactive 
hafnium isotope, announced by Dr. Aten, 
has atomic weight 175 and a half-life 
period of 10 minutes. It is found in haf- 
nium material which has been irradiated 
with fast neutrons, and the author sug- 
gests its use in analyzing minerals con- 
taining both hafnium and its related ele- 
ment, zirconium, to measure the hafnium 
present. 

Fast neutron bombardment produces 
in addition material with radioactivity 
measured in periods of six hours, and 
another kind measured at 20 seconds. 
The 20-sccond kind has been reported 
also by Dr. A. Flammcrsfeld in a Ger- 
man journal, according to Dr. Aten, but 
it is made by a different process. Slow 
neutrons produce this 20-second isomer 
exclusively. 

Hafnium of weight 175 fills a gap in 


the list of isotopes of that element, 
whose previously known and stable 
forms have weights of 174, 176, 177, 178, 
179 and 180. 

Neutron bombardment is a method 
being widely investigated by scientists 
for production of new isotopes of the 
elements. Each isotope has its own p>eriod 
and type of radioactive decay, so that it 
has distinct individuality. Hafnium be- 
longs to the group of elements interme- 
diate in weight between the heavy ones 
like uranium, in which neutron born 
bardment may produce fission, and th^ 
light ones like hydrogen and helium, 
whose atomic disintegration sustains the 
heat of the sun and stars. Its middle-of- 
the-road position is assurance that there 
is no immediate danger of hafnium 
bombs. 

Science Newa Letter, May .it, I9>,7 

rUYSlGi 

Umpire Cuts OfF Remarks 
By Raising Right Foot 

^ “YEROUT^*' Will resound into the 
farthest bleachers, in the umpire's own 
rones of doom. 

And if the enraged batter turns round 
and blares “WHAAT?*’*’ into the um- 
pire’s face-mask, the stands may hear 
that, too. But delicate cars will be spared 
the subsequent colloquy, if the umpire 
raises his right foot. Not necessarily for 
the immediate physical disciplining of 
the protesting player, but merely to 
break his circuit that ends up in the ball- 
park’s loudspeakers. 

This situation can be expected to Ix:- 
come commonplace if an invention on 
which U. S. patent 2,420,461 has been 
granted to Charles H. Capp of Philadel- 
phia finds its way into general use. 

The design calls for a small micro- 
phone to be mounted inside the mask, 
right in front of the official’s mouth. 
A pair of wires runs under ins clothing 
and down one pants leg, to a pair of 
stud-like terminals held in place under 
the arch of his foot by a harness around 
his instep and heel. In the normal posi- 
tion for his right foot, behind the plate, 
is a sunken block containing contacts 
for his fool-borne terminals. A cable leads 
back to the amplifying system. 

So long as he stands in his usual place, 
peering over the catcher’s head, the 
stands hear ’em as he calls ’em. If for any 
reason he steps off his contact-block, his 
voice loses its Doomsday thunder. 

Seienee News Letter, May 31, 19 k7 


AKROMAUTICS 

Inventors Attack Problem 
Of Easier Helicopter Flying 

► MAKING HELICOPTERS easier to 
fly is engaging the attention of numerous 
engineers and inventors. The problem 
IS tackled in three quite different ways 
by three men to whom patents have 
been issued by the U. S. Patent Office. 

The design on which A. R. Larsen 
of Jenkinstown, Pa., obtained patent 2,- 
420,784 calls for either one or two small 
horizontal propellers as part of his craft’s 
tail assembly, to maintain horizontal sta- 
bility. Beneath them are grilles contain- 
ing adjustable vanes like the slats of a 
Venetian blind. These arc to overcome 
the torque effect, or the tendency of the 
helicopter’s body to slew around in a 
direction opposite to that of the rotor. 
His patent is assigned to the Glenn L. 
Martin Company. 

R. R. Hays of Lawrence, Kans., tackles 
the torque problem partly by having a 
smaller, counter-rotating rotor with trail- 
ing flaps mounted directly l>encath the 
main rotor, partly by surfaces set at an 
angle on the tail rudder. The former 
functions during the beginning of flight, 
the latter after the machine has picked 
up speed. The patent number is 2,420,- 
823. 

W. L. Raschke of Fort Worth, Texas, 
has taken out patent 2,420,796 on a craft 
with two opfxisitely turning rotors on 
laterally projecting booms. These can be 
lilted to increase speed in forward flight, 
and the booms themselves can be shifted 
forward for climbing or backward for 
nosing downward. 

Science News Letter, May 31, I9k7 

CHEMISTRY 

Benzol Used to Toughen 
Rubber from Goldenrod 

^ THE END of the war has brought 
a slackening of interest in goldenrod rub- 
ber; but we may have to face a rubber 
crisis again some day, .so F. L. McKcnnon 
of New Orleans and J. R. Lindquist 
of Los Angeles have developed a method 
for toughening up the soft, tacky rubber 
of this plant. "J’he rubber and the custo- 
mary compounding vulcanizing chem- 
icals arc mixed after dissolving in benzol; 
then the benzol is rapidly evaporated 
out and the rubber mixture heated. 
Rights in the patent, No. 2,420,788, arc 
assigned royalty-free to the government. 

Science Newe Letter, May 31, 19 AT 
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ASTRONOMY 

Jupiter Brightest Planet 


In the southern part of the sky, Jupiter will be the 
brightest object in the heavens except the moon. Saturn and 
Mercury will be visible. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

^ STANDING in the south in the con- 
stellation of Libra, the scales, the planet 
Jupiter IS the brightest object (except the 
moon, oi course) to be seen on June 
evenings. With magnitude minus two on 
the astronomer's scale of brilliance, it is 
about 19 times as bright as the two hrst 
magnitude stars nearby — Spica, in Virgo, 
the virgin, to the right, and Aiiiares, 
in Scorpio, the scorpion, to the left. Still 
higher, in Bootes, the l>ear driver, is Arc- 
turus, more brilliant, but Jupiter exceeds 
this by about eight times. 

The positions of these stars, and the 
planets, arc shown on the accompanying 
maps, which display the skies as they 
appear about 11:00 p. m., your own 
brand of daylight saving tune, or 10:00 
p. m., by standard time, at the first of 
the month, 1'hey have a similar appear- 
ance an hour earlier in the middle of 
June. 

Saturn Can Be Seen 

Besides Jupiter, Saturn can also be 
seen, another member of the sun’s family 
of planets which shines, unlike the stars, 
by reflected sunlight. Tn brightness be- 
tween Arcturus and Spita, it is in the 
west in the constellation of Chancer, the 
crab, a group between Leo, the Lion, and 
Gemini, the twins. Saturn sets about 
three hours after the sun. 

Tn the middle of the month Mercury, 
innermost planet, is a little to the south 
of Castor and Pollux, in Gemini, which 
are shown on the maps in the northwest. 
On the 17th, Mercury, farthest cast of 
the sun, sets the longest time after sun- 
set. Even then, however, it goes down 
before twilight is ended. Its magnitude 
is about the .same as that of Saturn, but 
it will not look as bright on account of 
its low altitude. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
several first magnitude stars are also visi- 
ble. Brightest is Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, 
high in the east. Below this group we 
sec Cygnus, the swan, with the star 
Dcneb marking the bird’s tail. To the 
right of Cygnus is a small faint constel- 
lation, Sagitta, the arrow, and to the 


right of that is Ac]uila, the eagle, with 
first magnitude Altair. Still another star 
of this rating finds a place on the maps 
- ' ("afjclla, in Auriga, the charioteer, close 
to the northern horizon. Like Mercury, 
its lowness makes it look very dim. 

Two additional planets, completing the 
list of the five that are visible without 
optical aid, appear in the morning skies 
Mars, still cjuite faint liccause of its dis- 
tance, is in Aries, the ram and rises a 
couple of hours before the sun. Venus, 
much brighter, exceeding even Jupiter, 
is in Taurus, the bull, and apj^ears low 
in the east at sunrise. 

Partial Lunar Hclipse 

On May 20, as the moon came between 
the sun and earth, the passage of the 
lunar shadow across our planet produced 
a total solar eclipse, visible in Brazil and 
Africa. About two weeks later, on |iinc 
L the moon has swung around to the 
opposite direction from the earth and is 
still close enough to the plane in which 
the earth goes around the sun to enUr 
partly into our shadow. '“J'hus, there is 
a partial lunar eclipse, not visible from 
North America, but visible generally in 
the eastern hemisphere. It is not a very 
goml eclipse, for at its greatest, the earth’s 
shadow covers only a little more than 
two |XTr cent of the moon’s diameter, 
which will produce a little darkening 
on the satellite’s northern edge. 

In June we see best all that is visible 
in these latitudes of Centaurus, the cent- 
aur. It is shown near the horizon, direct- 


ly south. In this constellation is the star 
that is nearest to our solar system — alpha 
Ccntauri. Not for thousands of years will 
this be visible from as far north as New 
York or (Chicago. Now, if you want to 
see it, you have to go south of latitude 
30 degrees north. Thus, this month, it 
is visible to people in southern Florida. 
Alpha Centauri’s distance is 43 light 
years, which means that its light, travel- 
ing 186,000 miles every second, takes 4.1 
years to get to us. Alpha Ccntauri is a 
system composed of several bodies — ac- 
tually the one that is closest, called Proxi- 
ma Ccntauri, is not the one that is visible 
from appropriate latitudes, since it cannot 
be seen with the naked eye. 

Close to this star is the Southern Cross, 
and it is visible from the same latitudes. 
In fact, the cross was originally part of 
the Ontaur, marking his hind legs, but 
years ago it was made into a separate 
constellation. Though it contains brighter 
stars, it is not nearly as perfect a cross 
as our “Northern Cross,” which forms 
part of Cygnus, with Deneb at the top 
ol the cross. 


Celestial Time Table for June 


June 

KST 


1 

7:06 p.m 

Moon passes very close to 
J upltcr 

3 

2 27 p m 

Full moon — partial eclipse 
of moon visible from eastern 
hemisphere 

G 

4.00 pm 

Moon farthest — distance 
262.200 miles 

11 

6 58 p.m 

Moon in last quarter 

IG 

3*26 am 

Moon passes Mars 

17 

4 '40 II m. 

Moon passes Saturn 


6 00 u.m. 

Mercury farthest east of sun 

18 

4 2G p.m. 

New moon 

19 

9 00 a.m 

Moon nearest, 222,600 miles 

21 

G 28 a.m 

Moon passes Saturn 

22 

1 10 am. 

Sun farthest north, summer 
commences 

26 

7:26 a.m. 

Moon in first quarter 

28 

8:11 p.m. 

Moon passes close to Jupiter 


Subtract one hour for GST. two hours for 
MST. and three for PST. 

Add one hour for the corresponding DayU^ht 
Savins Time. 

Science Netoa Letter, May SI, 19 it? 
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Abronauticb 

English At All Airports 

American pilots will be able to speak English with all 
airports if they do not know the country’s language. French 
and Spanish will be secondary language here. 


^ AMFiRICAN pilots can converse in 
Enj»lish by radio with any airport in 
ihe world, the International Scientific 
Radio Union and the Institute of Radio 
Fngineers were told hy Howard K. 
Morgan, Hendix Aviation Corporation, 
Baltimore. Those ol us who speak Eng 
lish arc in a \ery lorlunatc position, he 
said. 

This is due to recent international 
agreements. With airports in non-Eng- 
lish speaking countries, their own lan- 
guage is ftrirnary hut I’.nglish is desig 
nated as a secondary language for use 
with approacliing pilots who can not 
talk the local longue. In English speak- 
ing countries, French or Spanish is the 
secondary language, depending upon in 
what part of the world the country is 
located. 

Voice instructions hy radio from air- 
ports in countries whose local language 
means nothing to pilots from other 
parts of the world presented a serious 
problem in traffic control in international 
flying. It was just one of the many 
problems, however. Others include use 
of similar instruments in traveling and 
particularly in making landings in had 
weather. 

Many hundreds of air navigation and 
traffic control devices have been devel- 
oped, Mr. Morgan stated. A numl'icr of 
these were selected at the recent Mon- 
treal meeting of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 


(PK'AO) as most desiiahle. Some ol 
these were described hy him. 

There is universal agreement, he said, 
that very high frequency (VIII') radio 
telephone is the primary aid in the 
airport zone, and in the cnroutc-short- 
distaiue zone. Barlow lights, of great 
brilliancy, and fog -dispersal cquipmeni 
are generally agreed upon as necessary 
aids in foggy weather. 'I'he latler is a 
method of lifting fogs by means of long 
lines of burning fuel stretching along 
runways. 

The instrument laiuling system de 
vclo|>ed in the United States prior to the 
war, and improved later, has met with 
international agreement. This is the so- 
called three-element system installed at 
various American airports by the Civil 
Areonautics Administration It has a 
radio wave localizer to guide planes to 
the runway, a glide path lor proper 
rate of descent, and ratlio fan markers 
on the approach path to indicate dis- 
tances from the landing strip. 

Scanning radar at all ports to detect 
approaching planes in overcast weather 
IS a necessity for the traffic control 
operator, he declared. It should l>e sep- 
arated from the radar ground control 
approach apparatus, known as (rCA, 
and mounted at a more a<lvaniagcous 
position. Thus GCA would be used for 
tlie precision functions during final ap- 
proach and landing. GCA is the system 


by which pilots are “talked down*’ by 
radio instructions by ground operators 
following the plane on radar scopes. 

Socnce Nnon Letter, May St, /*>'m 

MMUI INF. 

Needling Cures Sprained 
Ankles Without Taping 

> SPRAINhD ANKLFS, knees, wrists 
and thumbs can he cured by simply 
needling the joint. No drugs, taping or 
bandaging arc required. 

'I'his finding, which confirms a 2000- 
ycar-old Chinese treatment for relief of 
pain in sprains, was announced hy Janet 
Travcll and Audric L. Bobb of Cornell 
Medical College at the meeting in Chica- 
go of the Federation of American So- 
cieties for E.xpcrimeni<il Biology, 

Injection of a local anesthetic, novo- 
cainc, into the painful loint has become 
the modern treatment for sprained ankles, 
wrists, and the like. But in four out of 
six cases of acute sprains, the Cornell 
scientists gave the patients complete and 
permanent relief of pain and disability 
hy injecting a salt solution. In one case 
“dry needling” alone, that is, injecting 
the needle but no solution, gave relief. 

This dispels the idea that the pain- 
killing effect of the local anesthetic was 
what produced the cures of sprained 
ankles, but leaves scientists with some- 
thing of a puzzle. 

Likeliest explanation, the Cornell 
scientists say, is that the persistent pain 
following a sprain is due to pressure by 
fluid which accumulates within the liga- 
ment structures. The pressure is mechan- 
ically released when the needle punctures 
deposits of fluid within the injured tis- 
sues. 

Science News Letter, May St, 19^7 

INVENTION 

Vitamin Adding Machine 
Shov/s Number of Units 

^ AN ADDING machine for vitamins 
is the subject of patent 2,420,762, taken 
out by (r. W. Torrence of Peoria, III. 
It consists of a senes of superimposed 
disks turning on a common axis, with 
names of foods and numerical values 
for their vitamins opposite them. When 
you have turned the dials to line up an 
appetizing meal, you can read off at 
once the numl>er of vitamin units you 11 
get. 

Science News Letter, May St, 19^7 
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Garden mulch is best applied after the 
soil is thoroughly warmed. 

One pair of stockings may require 
as much as 50 miles of fine filament silk. 

Modern match heads contain ingre- 
dients which rats and mice will not 
touch, even when starving. 

Mules like bananas so much that nose- 
bags arc used on the animals when 
working around the fruit. 

Volcanic ash in Oklahoma has been 
successfully used to make a light-weight 
building material suitable for insulation. 

The 169 national patios and monu- 
ments in the United States include with- 
in their outer bountlarics some 600,000 
acres in state or private ownership over 
which the government has no control. 

Cigar ashes contain lime, potash, and 
small quantities of phosphorus, mangan- 
ese, magnesium and other valuable plant 
foods; they arc a well balanced feriilizer 
except for the lack of nitrogen. 

The importance of chemistry in mod- 
ern life is evidenced by the fact that 
some 52,000 chemists, chemical engi- 
neers and others interested in this sub- 
lect are now enrolled in the American 
Chemical Society. 

In pasteurizing milk^, a process now 
generally practiced which took the name 
from the noted Pasteur, the temperature 
is held at 143 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 
minutes, or at 160 degrees for 15 sec- 
onds, then rapidly cooled. 


MAGNIFIER 

Folding, Doubitt, lOx 



with miignlllers soaring In price, here 1« an 
opportunity to procure a quality Instrument 
at exceedingly low coat Double-convex lenses 
In aluminum housing, light in weight, 
cellent for laboratory and held work 

No. 1874 MAONiriEE. 18X 8.58 

NEW YORK BCIENTIFIO SUPPLY CO. 
U West »tth Street New York 1, N. Y. 


UPHTHALMOLOGY-PHYCHIATRY 

Nervousness Harms Eyes 

Prolonged disturbances due to unstable nervous 
systems may cause blurring of vision and permanent dam- 
age to retina. Symptoms are listed. 


► PERMANENT damage to the eyes, in 
the form of blurring of vision and a tiny 
hole at the center of the retina, can be 
caused by prolonged psychological dis- 
turbances. 

This is reported by Dr. David O. Har- 
rington, University of California Medical 
School ophthalmologist, in the American 
Journal of Ophthalmology, 

Roth this type of permanent injury and 
similar temporary conditions are caused 
in young persons with inherited unstable 
sympathetic nervous systems, Dr. I lar 
rington said. Such cases turned up in 
great numbers in both services during 
the war, and they are also to be found 
in young civilians of unstable tempera- 
ment. 

The psychologically induced ocular 
changes are caused by the action of emo- 
tional disturbances in causing a .severe 
involuntary contraction of blood vessels 
in various parts of the body. In persons 
with weak autonomic nervous systems 
this contraction may cause marked 
changes in the retina or sensitive nerve 
layer at the back of the eye. If the dis- 
turbance is shortlived these retinal 
changes may be only temporary, but if 
it lasts for any length of time the dam- 
age may be permanent. Dr. Harrington 
said. 

The same ocular damage may be 
caused in jicrsons with over-sensitive 
nervous systems by any stimuli such as 
exposure to extremes of temperature, too 
much cigarette smoking, infection, se- 
vere pain, dehydration induced by pro- 
longed periods of strenuous muscular 
exertion, and fatigue approaching ex- 
haustion. ^ 

Headache, transient dizziness, blurring 
of vision lasting from a few seconds to 
10 minutes and varying from a slight 
'‘film** over the eyes to complete “black- 
out** arc symptoms of the temporary con- 
dition. 

Dr. Harrington described the typical 
subject of such attacks as young, under- 
weight, nervous, poor sleeper, frequently 
a chain smoker, and often a sufferer of 
true anxiety neurosis. He often has cold, 
wet, clammy hands and feet regardless of 
climatic conditions. 

Sweating of extremities is associated 


with the diminished blood supply re 
suiting from the conditions of the blood 
vessels caused by severe emotional dis- 
turbances. Raynaud’s disease, in which 
insufficient circulation brings on dry gan- 
grene of the fingers and toes, may result 
in the more severe cases. 

The temporary condition is “.seen in 
young adolescents of somewhat unstable 
temperament, who manifest periodic 
‘blackout’ under conditions of excite- 
ment, homesickness, worry, and the emo- 
tional shock of battle,” the physician 
writes. 

“Every medical officer in the armed 
forces has seen them in great numbers, 
and I have frequently seen them in 
civilian life in anxious medical students 
before an irn^xirtant examination. 

“In those cases in which the emotional 
disturbance is severe or prolonged a per- 
manent blurring of vision in one or Ixith 
eyes may occur. This is a.s.sociated with 
a dull pain in or behind the eyes; a tiny 
blind spot in the center of the field of 
vision and a distortion of objects. In these 
cases the eye specialist may actually .see 
a tiny hole in the center of the retina 
and this hole is permanent.” 

Science Newa Letter, May SI, 19i7 

rSYCHOLOOY 

Pilots of Future 
May “See" Sound 

► IN THE FUTURE you may be able 
to “see” sound. What you hear may tell 
you where a thing is or what it looks like. 

A scries of buzzes, boops and swoops 
of sound may give the pilot of an air- 
plane coming into an airport an illusion 
of a line drawn across the sky. This 
arrow painted in sound will point direct- 
ly to his landing field. 

This possibility is visualized by Dr. 
Clifford T. Morgan of the psychological 
laboratories at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. It is one of the developments which 
he foresees from an extensive research 
program for the U. S. Navy Department. 
Dr. Morgan calls the program “long- 
haired, pure research on sounds.” 

Experiments are being conducted with 
different kinds of noises to discover 
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which ones arc most easily heard and 
most easily distinguished from one an- 
other. How easy, for example, is it to 
Lell one very short burst of sound from 
.mother of a different pitch ^ How many 
Jifferent kinds of complicated sound can 

P8Y0B0L00Y 

Solving Your 

► HOW YOU SOLVE your personal 
problems tells what kind of personality 
you have. This new way to size your 
self up and sort out your friends was 
proposed to the Midwestern Psycholog- 
ical Association meeting in Chicago by 
Prof. Robert II. Seashore, of Northwest- 
ern University. 

It is a better way to pigeonhole in 
dividuals than the old way of sorting 
them into go-getters or solitary thinkers. 
It would serve psychiatrists better than 
the classical medual division into 
schizophrenic, manic-depressive, and 
paranoid. 

Everylxidy, at one time or another, 
uses all these ways of tackling problems. 
Which one is your fasoritc^ 

Direct attack. I'he person who goes 
straight at the trouble, working all the 
harder, or improving his lechnicjue when 
things are too difficult. 

Going around. This man dodges ob- 
stacles and tries a new approach when 
one method doesn't seem to work. 

Escape. I Ic ignores problems or stalls 
lor time until something happens to 
lelieve him ol the problem. 

Diversion. He throws up a smoke 
screen in the form of a temper tantrum 
to distract attention from the main is- 
sue. 

“Sour grapes.” This man pretends 
to himself and others that the cjiiestion 
wasn’t very impoitant anyway — that he 
ne\er really wanted to solve it. 

★★★★★★★★★★ 

WYOMING 

Ym, •¥•!! THIS tuniiiitr you moy fith In 
lit mountain tlroomt, rido hortoback 
through Its hills ond conyont, ind Indion 
rollcs ond morlno fottllt In • roglon of 
groat historical and goologic Intorost. 

Tho Potons wolcomo o lluiltod numbor 
of guosts ot tholr ronch In tho ilg Horn 
country. Thoy oflor plonty of ranch grown 
food, comfortoblo cobins ond gontit 
horsos. May thoy toll you moro? Wrllo* 

Paton RaBsh, Shell, Wyomisg 


l>e invented^ Which kinds of noise are 
best to use for signaling? 

These and many others are only ques- 
tions. The answers will have practical 
applications in the noisy world of to- 
morrow. 

Science Newe Letter, May SI, 

Problems 

“basking.” He hangs around with 
successful people so that he will get 
credit for their bright ideas. 

“Passing the buck.” He blames fail- 
ures on other people or circumstances. 

Spotlight seeking. When he can’t 
succeed, he tries to get attention, e\en 
if It is unlavorable because it is l)etter 
than being ignored. 

(living up. He acts childish or plays 
sick in order that people will not ex- 
pect him to solve the problem. 

Forgetting. 

Daydreaming. He ignores real prob 
lems while he dreams ot imaginarv 
successes. 

Science l4rtter. May JJ, IH't? 

PHYSICS 

Tiny New Battery Cell Has 
Low Temperature Efficiency 

► TINY KLF.CTRIC batteries, clevcl- 
ojied for war uses, may find many ap- 
plications in civilian life because of their 
small size, efficiency at low temperatures, 
and the comparative ease with which 
they can be prepared. In its present form, 
how^ever, this cell has definite limita- 
tions, one of which is that the acid used 
is dangerous to handle. 

It is the perchloric acid primary cell, 
with lead, lead dioxide, and perchloric 
acid as its active materials. One of its 
principal war uses was in radiosonde 
equipment, which was sent Ligi\ into the 
atmosphere by small balloons to rcpori 
weather conditions auotmatically by ra- 
dio code. 

The preparation ot tlicsc batteries was 
described to the Electrochemical Society 
meeting in I^ouisvillc, Ky., hy I. ('. 
White, Naval Research Lalwratory, 
Washington, D. (k, and former asso- 
ciates, W. H. Power, R. L. McMurtric 
and R. T. Pierce, Jr. The cell was de- 
veloped at the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards by J. P. Schrodi, D. N. Craig and 
0. W. Vinal. 

This electric cell contains plated lead 
dioxide positive plates, metallic lead neg- 


ative plates, and aqueous perchloric acid 
electrolyte. The soluble nature of the 
discharge product, lead perchlorate, per- 
mits relatively high currents to be drawn 
from the cell at temperatures as low as 
20 degrees below zero Centigrade. 

I’hc perchloric acid primary cell can 
be easily prepared without the use of 
special apparatus or techniques. Lead 
oxide can be readily plated on nickel 
screen for the positive plate, and lead 
sheet or a lead-plated grid make good 
negative materials. 

The cell in its present form has limita- 
lions for general use. No material tor the 
positive side of the cell, other than the 
precious metals, has been found which 
will resist attack in contact WMth per 
chloric acid and lead dioxide for more 
than a tew days. Cells using nickel grids 
must not he filled with acid until im- 
mediately l>eforc discharge. The dry bat- 
tery in storage should last indefinitely, 
however. 

Science Nexce Letter, May SI, 19^7 

Paper washcloths are increasingly 
used in American hotels; they arc satis- 
factory, and no laundering expense is 
involved. 



I'hoto Courtray Crucible Steel Co. of America 

TINY ELECTRIC FURNACES 
NEED THIS CONTROL! 

For Information about closest con- 
trol of small laboratory furnaces, let 
us send our Catalog N-OOB, **Micro- 
max Electric Control, Duration-Adjust- 
ing Type”. D.A.T. Is widely used where 
the utmost is needed In fulty-auto- 
matlc, sensitive, dependable, accurate 
Control. It has features you'll particu- 
larly volue. Ask for the CatalogI 



Jrl. Ad. N-33A-4d3(lb) 
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From Many Lands 

► ALT QUARll RS of the glolx: mett 
at the crossroids of our garden paths 
C Contributions Irom the Old World pre 
dominuc, for ire atur ill trans 
planted Furo|)cins but the Americas 
make substantiil offerings is well 
The triad that every honit girdtncr 
sets out, no muter how tiny his plot - 
lettuce, radishes, and onions — ill seem to 
hive started stiniewhcie lu ir the cistern 
tnd ul the Mcdiicrrinean At iiiy riu, 
they were there at the dawn of history, 
for wt hnd them mentioned in incient 
Fgyptian inscriptions Iherc is one doc- 
ument about the earliest strike on record 
laborers in some pharaoh's monumentil 
project refused to go back to work until 
they got more radishes and onions to eat 
with their bread 

Cabbage is Furopcan, from the chalk 
clilfs of hngland, and across the North 
Sea in I^nnurk ind the I ow Countries 
Wild cabbage still grows in these places, 
though you would hardly recognize the 
liiilc, open rosctie of Icivcs is incestral 
to the light round he ids we lurvCol — 
or hope to, anyway The cabbage-head 
is really an exaggerated central leaf bud 
('arrots and beets ire of Furisian on 
gin also Although cirrots have run wild 

SUCCESS PLAN OF INVENTING 
PATENTING AND HNANONG 

$1 00 PottpoKl 

Includes written expert consulta- 
tion to purchasers Order from 
IVAN SWASOK 3046 Mac- 
Arthur, Oakland, Cqhf 


in this country as a weed (Queen s 
lace), beets liave shown no tendency to do 
so Peas, too, arc from the (Md World, 
as arc cucumbers and cantaloupes Witcr 
melons arc Africin in origin 

New World vegetabks include pota 
toes, tomatoes, green peppers, pumpkins, 
most squishes, ind all txrans except the 
little us^ Windsor or broad bean and 
the table soybean which is just coming 
into real popularity Sweetrorn, too, ts 
American, though the Indiins mule little 
use of it before the arrival of white men 

Some of these American vcgctibUs 
reached our gardens by roundabout 
paths Potatoes, for example, were earned 
to continental Furopc from South Amen 
e i, thence to Enghnd and Ireland, from 
there to Rermudi, and finally to the 
colony of Virgiiiii 

You may smoke while you culm iir 
your girden You may also use a nieoiin 
spray to tomb it certain insect jicsts In 
either, you arc miking use of another 
American plant tobaceo wis used by 
most of the Indians of both continents 
when Columbus landed, and was not 
known before then m other parts of the 
world 

1 llUTUOHArilV 

L«ns Changes Instantly 
From Long to Closo Shots 

► LONG SHOTS and close ups will 
cause motion picture camera operators 
no trouble in the future, thanks to a new 
lens that makes it jxjssiblc to instantly 
change from one to the other The lens 
IS not yet ready lor production, but will 
be soon A version of it for teles ision is 
ixrfcetil and his already been demon 
stntcd 

T he type demonstrated is the F ur 
bulks television lens developed tor Jer 
ry lairlianks, Tnc, by Dr Frink (■ 
Back Called also the Zoomar lens, it 
wis recently given tests in the labor i 
tones of the National Broadeastui]' 
Company in New York Tt gives m 
creas^ efheicney and flexibility, it is 
claimed 

The motion picture lens, which should 
be completed in six months, is a more 
coinpjec version of the 7oomar lens 
than the television type It is lor use 
in the 35 milluncter held, either in the 
studio or in the open in taking news 
reels It giVes the newsreel unlimited 
scope Any event can be photographed 
with one camera without mtcrniption as 
the cameraman regulates the lens for the 
projxr focal ranges 

SeMiie# N0W L0tUr Jfav SI Ifir 


HDinNS 

N«w Vitamin to Do Found 
Will Aid Anemia Victims 


► A NhW VITAMIN is waiting to be 
discovered It exists in liver and will help 
pernicious anemia victims Tt might be 
called, when discovered, the anli-ncrvc- 
dcgcncration vitamin Ixcause its func- 
tion would be to prevent the nerve de- 
generation that develops m some patients 
with pernicious anemia 

Fxistcncc of the viumin is suggested 
by studies reported by Dr Tom D Spies 
of the University of Cincinnati and the 
Nutrition Clime, Hillman Hospital, Bii 
nungham, Ala , it the meeting m New 
York oi the Spies Committee for Clini 
cal Research 

Synthetic lolic aciil, newest member ui 
the vitamin B family acts as in impor 
tint blood builder in many kinds ol 
anemia, including (lernicioiis anemia It 
c mnut, however, be counted on to pro 
tect agiinsl the nerve dcgcncrition that 
sometimes develops in pernicious anemia 
"1 he condition begins with the feet and 
hands tingling and ‘going to sleep’ and 
may go on until the patient is incapici 
litcd or paralyzed if not treated Ade 
ijuatc amounts of potent liver extract 
protect against it 

"These observations suggest there is 
another important nutrient iwaiting dis 
covery,” Dr Spies said “Many ancmii 
patients who baomc allergic to liver ex 
tract can be safely and securely treated 
with folic acid as long as they do not 
develop nerve degeneration ” 

Ihe anemns of sprue, pcllagri md 
pregnancy and nutrition il macrcxytic 
anemia arc ill helped by foliL acid 

“Tt IS amizing," Dr Spies stated, "that 
patients with tropic il sprue, who subsist 
oil a diet composed almost entirely oi 
starchy foods, regenerate (rebuild) blood 
when they are given folic acid even when 
they continue to cat such a diet '* 

Sciaiire Newa LatUr May at i9(r 
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Thh hntnffimil pelnli dlrMtfy 
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um A voluoblo aid to Do 


Enginaari Taochore and Scouti 
Mod* of Plattio 7" high Full 
inttrvetrant furnbhad 

PHc* $12 50 fob 
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• Books of the Week • 

fO SKBVK YOU To got tkoao booko amd w a ehmrk or monoy orHer to cox or rotOxl pruc For 
{too pubUeatumo §ond lO io eoxtcr JwodltHu Addreoa Book t>ont SmNn Kiws lurnea 
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Ali About Us — E va Knox Evans — Cspuol 
Puh R 99 p . illus , $2 Thu story of people 
hdpb chifdren understand the role custom 
and environment play in undcntanding 
other nauons 

America's Needs and Resources— J 
Frederick Dewhurst and assoc — twgnittth 
Centkry Fund, 812 p, $5 A survey of 
America's achievement m vartime and 
peacetime production with estimates for 
the future shows the trend toward in- 
creased productivity as the result of ex 
panding use of machines and inanimate 
energy The resultant benefits are more 
consumer goods and shorter work weeks 
America's Stake in World Trade— 
Gloria Waldron and Norman S Buchanan 
— Pkhhc AffMfs C ommtttdd Pamphlet No 
130, 32 p, paMr, illus, 20 cents G>vers 
the relation of trade to world economy 
Bibliography on Scientific Personnel 
AND Its Relation To The Cx)NDUCt 
of Research in GovpRNMrNT, Indus 
TRY, and Universitifs —Scientific Per 
sonnel Branch— Oj^ic a of NspmI Resedrch, 
Info Series 4, SPB Series 16 22 p, paper, 
free Assembled from books pamphlets, 
magaiine articles, and legislative items 
this cfimpilation is intended for personnel 
officers, operating officials and scientists 
Business Mathlmatics principles and 
PRACnsB — R Robert Rosenberg — 

Pt$b , 3rd cd , 368 p , $1 84 A text for 
vocanonal courses in business arithmetic 
covering fundamental principles 
Chemistry and Meihods of Fnzymbs — 
James B Sumner and G Fred Somers — 
Acddgmtc Prdss, 2nJ ed rev , 4l 3 p illus , 
16 30 A survey of enzymes for the re 
M^arch worker and advanced student 
Cycles The Scilncf of Pruhction — 
Edward R Dewey and Edwin F Dakin — 
HoU, 233 p, 1 3 With numerous graphs 
the authors show trends in many fields 
over long and short periods of ume They 
imply that by investigating these, unde 
suable trends may be prevented 
The Consumer's Economic Life— Jessie 
Graham and Lloyd L Jones — Gfdgg Pub , 
333 p, illua , |1 92 For secondary ^ooli, 
a text to help the student plan intelligently 
the selKtioa, purchase and use of goods 
and lervices 

The Echinoderm Fauna of Australia, 
la Cofflpoaition and Io Origin — ^Hubert 
Lyman Clark — Crnndgtg Inst, PubI 366 
367 p, paper, $4, doth, $4 30 Divided 
into two para, this survey includes an 
annotated lot of both fotiil and recent 
ediiDO^mi and tbeir interrelationships 
El Hcnucnry Fnoaplea, Practue Ezmci 
meati — Qiarlei 5 StakioAr-^cGrmtfHtU, 
448 p, lUus, $2 60 A teat for senior 
high sdiools and junior coUeges, this 
presentation of the geoeial pnnciplet of 
direct and alternating oorrent electricity 
shows bow these prinoides apply to the 
more common orcuio and how diey may 
be eapenmMitally verified 
riBHR TO Fabric— vW D Power— 

Pmb, 314 p, lUos, $2 For studena, con 
ninuH«_ «nd amnoe enoaoed in mcrchan 


dising, this survey of the field of textiles, 
through differential qualities of fibers, 
preparation of yarn, and dyeing, should 
prove helpful 

The Future of ThLrvisioN— Ornn F 
Dunlap, Jr — Hnrpgr rtv cd , 194 p, 
illus, $3 A popular disoission of this 
new mdustry and in future development 
and service 

In Search op Beauty in Music — Carl E 
Seashore — Ron^ Pws, 389 p . $4 30 
This scientific approach to musital esthetics 
outlines the present instrumental aids for 
improving teaching and performance, and 
postulates for the future many innovations 
Ihe Marine Aigaf op the Coos Bay 
Capf Arago Region of Orfcon — Erhel 
I Sanborn and Maxwell S Doty — Oregon 
State College, 66 p, illus , paper 73 cents 
POWFR FAfTOR IN YOUR Pi ANT— W C 
King — Cornell Dubtlter Flee Corp , 211 
P illus , $3 A non technical discussion 
of this ratio and in importance in op 
crating efficiency of plant equipment 
Written for maintenance men, it is in 
tensely pracucil 

Primir For Homp Buildfrs— Allen Car 
oenter Norman (»ue% and cii of Popular 
Mechanics — Windsor Press, 171 p, $2 30 
Designed to help the inexperienced under 
stand what is involved in building a house 
so that he will get a good proportion of 
the things he wana and be able to pay 
the bills too 

Ri PULLS AND Amphibians of nih 
Northwbstfrn Stales — Roger Conaot 
Zoological Soc of Phila , 40 p , illus , 
paper, $I DescriMion and illustrations of 
all species of snaim, lizards, tunics, frogs 
toads, and salamanders of the 11 states 
from Maine to Maryland 
This Is Our Land Ihe Story of Cotuetva 
cion ID the United States — E G Qiwney 
and T Schantz Hansen — Webb, 344 p, 
illus , $3 A history of the resources of our 
Lountry and measures necessary to proteet 
them 

Viruses and Virus DisbajiFs of Plants 
— Melville T Cook — Burgess, 244 p, 
illus, paper, $4 For plant pathologists, 
bota^a and graduate studena this eom 
pilaiion Will prove invaluable, both sub 
ject and author index included an ex 
hausiive bibliography 

Whis Who in Iatin America Part 
IV Bouvia, Chh f, and Pfru— R onald 
Hilton, ed — Stamford Umv Press, 3rd cil 
itv, 209 p, $2 50 

Stfiaiica Nava / rttw. May ti J9^7 

IHYCUOUMY 

Brain Waves Show Students 
Should Study Longer Hours 

*r BRAIN WAVES spell bad news for 
students who complain of brain fag at 
the end of an eight hour class day 
The eisht-hour day docs not proiluec 


severe mental fatigue and should be 
lengthened, Drs T C Barnes and Mane 
n Amoroso, of Hahncmsin Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, reported to the Fedcr 
ation of American Pieties for b.xprri- 
nu nul Biology meeting in ( hicago 
Students' brain wave records it eight 
1 in and hve p m told the story Alpha 
A ivcs, which disappear when persons 
arc tired out, were still present in the 
students' live p in records 

Snrnea Nava Litter May SI 1*^7 


cilPMlsnY 

Sulfuric Acid Sludge Used 
In Phosphate Production 

► rcX)l) PRODUCTION lalU for fer 
tiliacr, and among fertilizers phosphate 
IS one of the most important Unusual 
1 merest therefore attaches to a newly 
piUiUtd process in which suit uric acid 
sludge, 1 waste product in oil refining, 
IS used instead of new sullunc acid in 
treating ground phosphite rock to pro- 
duce superphosphate tcrtih/cr 
In the method now in use, a mixture 
of pliosphatc rock and sulfuric acid is left 
tor i time in "dens' , while the gases 
caused by the 'icid’s iction froth up and 
lighten the product I ven so, it takes 
stiff digging, sometimes blasting, lo get 
It out for sacking ind shipping 
By using the sultunc acid sludge, 
cl urns John Stauffer, Jr , of Los Angeles, 
originator ol the process, the mixture 
in the dens foams up more thoroughly, 
due partly to the csaporation of the 
residual hydrocarbons in the sludge, and 
when the finished fertilizer has dried out 
It is already in powder form, ready to 
flow down chutes into the bags 
U S patent 2,418,203 has just been 
issued on this process 

Snanoa Nava Lettar, May Sj J§ 4 r 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

li V0« «M 1 |C mor« iM/oniu<i«it o« Uu it«w iking$ duertbtd A#r« tgnd a UfM-Miit ftftwp to SCISWS ShWS LSTTJSR Vtlt N St . WmtMn§tcm #, 
P C and aah for G^got BaUatin iH To roompa th\a Oadgat Bntiatm wtAoiU opaeiol raquaat mok wok, romtt $i 90 for ono gamr o oakoonptaom 


• A WNING PAINT, an improved type 
tn a dozen colors, ma^es faded canvas 
looI( Iil(e new It ledves the fabric fifkh 
Ne, ts (un-iesistant, water-repellent and 
easily applied It also gives protection 
against rot and mildew The same paint 
IS suitable for canVas lawn chairu 

S0t«fi«« JVfwj L«tUr Hog 91 tUf 

41b SLIDE RULE for druggists is a di- 
rect reading calculator for weights and 
mtasures, temperature and fotmula con 
versions Made of plastic, tt is easily 
cleaned It is suitable for chemists, photo 
graphers and other laboratory worl(ei\ 

90MI1M SgwM iMUr Mmg tt, It4? 

IBI SPIRIT LEVEL, about one foot long, 
for carpenters and other workers, is made 
of a transparent plastic with seven small 
spirit tubes to indicate various angles 
The center tube is used for leveling The 
others are for six different angles, the 
degree of each being molded into the 
plastic 



beacons and bioadtast stations The radio 
IS battery or generator-powered 

Samm N«ih Letter, Mmg li. i$iT 

STEEL measuring tape has a case 
flattened on one edge for easy standing, 
and a plastic window on the curved 
opposite side through which the tape ts 
read A cross hairline mal(es reading 
easier When the tape is completely rolled, 
the hairline reading is two inches, which 
n also the length of the base of the case 

Semeg Sgw Lttitr, Hmg SI, 1947 

41b COLLAPSIBLE hanger can be 
slipped into or out of a dress or blouse 
without unbuttoning the garment One 
atm of the pla<Uc device is hinged and 
can be extended or folded up by the flic\ 
of a tngger 

SctMnrg LgtUr Mmg St 1947 

You an invitad lo accept one 
of the few memberships still 
vacant in 


Seimpp Ngw iMtmr Mmg 91 X94T Settnee Ngwa LatUr Mmg 91 194 

MINNOW BUCKET for fishermen 0 THREE BAND pot table radio, foi 

keeps the bait alive in constantly ihang- u^e m pleasure boah ot an planer, pro 

mg water It t» a double cylinder device, vtdes ait and marine communications re M»mb»rihip ii tfneily hmltvd to 10 000 and 

With an inner container for the fish, and ception and tegulat radio programs It will b« for at looit th« nan! nma monthi Thit 

It floats as shown tn the picture When can be ustd as an aid when navigating on '• Amorlca i moit umquo club ' 

floating water entets betivten the inner aviation range stations, marine tad to 

Each month you will receive o blue 


lin^ 


of acienoe 


Question Box 


AbraOPfOMY ^ 

Hoif itMetwful wu tha ecHpw txportlikmt 
p Uft 

Wbat bwldw tba moon will ba tb« brivbt- 
«t objoct In th« JuM ikioeT p 04^ 

UOCNEMHiev ^ 

Bow ibonld you drlnh raffet if you want 
tt to ftvL you p«pT p *141 

cBEMimnr 

How b goldonrod robber toon^MiMd T 

p sa 

ucoiaNi 

How ou ehlstnn bo kopt ooroyt b til 
Bov earn aprelttod oDkloi bo oarod wtthooS 
UplnvT p 847 


What b IKo ntwait way of retieriny 
childbirth point p Ml 
Why b Rinibn KB qonror endotoxin noV 
ovoIbbU to U q patlentat p 8S0 

NtminoN 

Bow doei o pood dbt inonue pneumonjo 
■aooptiblllty t p 844 

PSTCBIATIT 

Wbot b tbo Mcret of tha Oaecaaa of the 
naw traotmentT p 888 
Wbat plU Eoakae ehildran bfIshterT p 844 

rarsiGB 

Hofw can tha mpira kaee dbeoapUmaBUTy 
imoarks of tha pbfan from raaohtae 
tha epaetdtoaaT p 848 


box full of actual scientific specimens 
—experiment with them, handle them, 
smell them, even sometimes taste 
them Clip this address label and moll 
with $4 check today for year's mem- 
berfhlp> 


Wkmrm ynhUabad aanroM ara naad Chap ara atSad 
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J?r A Minialure enhanie the tonal brilHancc of RC A Vic toi (Jobe Trotter poriable radios 


She ehati have muele wherever ehe geeet 


Wherever yoii go with an KCA Victor 
Globe Trottei pui table radio you’ll 
enjoy iichmw and clanty ot tone— vol- 
ume enough foi outdoor dancing— made 
possible tlirough tiny tubes 

Miniature tubes save valuable space 
in small radios — space that c*in be used 
for larger and better loiidspeakeis and 
for longer lasting, radio -engineered 
RCA batteries 

These immature tubes were devel- 
oped by RCA Lalmratones — a world 
center of radio and electronic research 
—and long a leader in development of 
electron tube^ for all purposes. 


At RCA Laboratories the same re- 
search t xpenmentalion and advance- 
ment tliat resulted in these improved 
tubes, keep all RCA pioducts and serv- 
ices at the top in their particular fields 

When vou buy a product bearing the 
natne RCA oi RCA Victor— a lafiio set, 
television receiver, Victrola ladio- 
phonograph, a radio tube or phono- 
graph record — you get one of the finest 
pioducts of Its kind that scm nee has yet 
achieved Vlctrola 'T M R*g u s fat Off 

Radio Corporation of Amerv.a RCA Buildinft 
Radio City, New York 20 Listen to the RCA 
Victor Shotv, Sundays, 2 00 P M , Eastern 
DayU^t Sovtng Time, om NBC, 




Ideal traveltng coinpanioni (1) 
KCA Victor Clohc Trottc r” port- 
able radio — fim rj(< s on AC DC, 
or hitUnes (2) HCA Victor “Els- 
< 011 ”-)^ a bilUrv you can re- 
chari;o from any ordinary AC 
electric outlet (3) RCA Victor 
**Solaairo**— lesstium 6K inohettalU 
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CUBMUnY 

Cosmic Rays Make Carbon 

Radioactive carbon is constantly being created and 
is a part of every person. What part it plays in our lives 
is not yet known. 


►cosmic rays arc constantly treat 
ing radioaitivc carbon, and apparently 
have been doing so for ages Since carbon 
IS an essential element in all living things, 
we are all full of these radioactive atoms, 
take in more with every mouthful ol 
food we eat, lose some in our body wastes 
and with every breath we exhale What 
rule this ray-created radioactive carbon 
plays in our lives nobody knows, for its 
existence Ins only just been discovered 

I here were theoretical reasons for sup 
posing It might exist, but demonstration 
of Its ictual presence in living orgaii' 
isms and in recently dead organic mat 
icr was announced in Sat net (M^y 30), 
by 1 SIX min research te^m 

The theoretic il suggestion with which 
they stirtcd was that if a cosmic ny 
should strike \ nitrogen atom in a cer 
tain way it would convert il into an atom 
of radioactive carbon, with an atomic 
weight of 14, as compircd with 12 for 
ordinary carbon C irlion 14 is fairly long- 
lived for a radioactive clcmem, its half- 
life IS 5,000 years But given long enough, 
It all breaks down into other elements 
md thus vanishes 

The researchers tickling the problem 
reisoned that if they could g<( carbon 
simples of very recent organic origin 
some of the itoms might be of the Cu 
variety Contnnwise, carbon samples of 
quite ancient organic origin should con 
Lain few or none of these ndioictive 
atoms 

An easy way to collect carbon samples 
is to capture some methane gis, which 
has one atom of carbon and four ot hydro 
gen in each of its molecules Mcthine 
is produced in the bacterial ferment ition 
of decaying matter, it is also given off 
by some kinds of petroleum 

The researchers got their ‘ recent” 
methane from Baltimore's city scwigc 
disposal plant, their "'incicnt” gas from 
crude oil They used the lofty towers of 
a commercial oil refinery to concentrate 
their samples, in order to get the largest 
possible quantity of radioactive carbon in 
a rdativdy small volume Then they 
tested their two samples with Geiger 
counters, which, as everybody has known 
since w ^^t^^a tick when 


1 ndioactivc atom explodes in their vi- 
cinity 

Ihcy had previously calculated the 
number of ticks they ought to get |xr 
minute from “recent” methane, or as 
they cillcd it, biotncthanc Ihc Gciger 
counters ticked off a count very dose to 
the calculated value From the “ancient’ 
or pctromcthinc they got very few licks, 
which was also according to previous 
calculation 

They nciw think that the ridioactive 
carbon content can be used as i means 
ol telling the age of any given piece of 
organic m itcnil th it hasn t been de id 
texj long — a Phirioh's mummy, for cx 
imple, or the skull of a cave man 

The rcscirch teim that did this work 
consists of 1 ( Anderson md W 1 

Libby of the University of Chicago, md 
S Wc in house, A 1 Rcid, A D Kirshcn 
bium md A V (irossc of the Houdry 
PrcKcss Corporation 

Sc (nrra Jum 7 1947 

MinoiOUXlT 

Damage to Wheat Crop 
From Cold Wave Expected 

► DAMACiF to the whcit crop from 
the sudden and disni lying coIcJ wave 
that hit the Plains arci and the Mid 
west last week and then moved into the 
(ireat I^kes region and the Ohio valley 
IS expected by scientists at the U S 
Wcithcr Bureau 

Sample minimum tcmpcnturcs were 
C hcyciinc, Wyo , 16, Cirind Ishnd, Neb , 
24, Valcnunc, Neb , 26, Sioua C ity, Iowa, 
27 Ihcsc degrees of chill arc enough 
to do material harm to both winter md 
spring whcit, upon which world hopes 
ol freedom from want in the coming 
winter largely depend Millions of laniily 
vegetable gardens, planted to hght the 
high costs of focxl, have undoubtedly 
been blighted, as well as more extensive 
truck firms intended to supply city m ir- 
kets 

There is one bright spot in the picture 
--which oddly enough is a result of pre 
vious unfavorable weather Because it has 
been so wet and chilly all spring through- 
out the great central valley of this coun- 
try, corn and soybean planting has been 


much delayed A considerable {lart of the 
acreage in these two important crops is 
still unplantcd, and most of the seed in 
the ground has not yet sprouted It is 
probable therefore that corn ind soylicins 
suffered little damage 
Ihis cold wave, most unusually spvcre 
for this late date, is a result of a kind 
of meteorological sideswipe. Weather 
Bureau meteorologists sjy First, a storm 
area of Pacihe origin innsed eastwird 
across the mountains Ihen a great mass 
ol Arctic cold air c uue down from 
Canada Their clash over ihc High PI nils 
in the West is whit gisc Denver its 
heavy snowfall Progress of the storm 
area sucked the cold nr after it, bringing 
the country-wide sweep of ihc cold wave 

Nrnt fitter Jum 7 t9\, 

roOO TSTHNOLOQT 

Dehydrating by “Thirtt" 

^ DEIIYDKAILD loo<lb, usually pre 
pared by one or another tyjic of heating 
process ire made on a new bisis in the 
process covered by patent 2,420,517, is 
sued to J D Brandnerand R M Goepp, 
Jr, Allas Powder Company chemists 
They get most of the witcr out of vege 
tihlcs and fruits by exposing them to 
exceedingly “thirsty” compounds, such 
is some of the sugars, and merely finish 
the job by evipontion 

'NrtM f viler f 1947 



DETECrOR-^Thts device detects 
moving objects by the refieetton of 
radio waves* 1 he light comes on 
when an object or a person is movmg 
toward or away from the equipment. 
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Rural Air Traffic Control 

Radar stations in eastern states could assist bad 
weather traveling of aircraft between ports. They would not 
be used for bad weather landings. 


► TWENTY scanning radar sutions 
properly distributed in the eastern por 
tion of the United States could be used 
to control effectively airplane traffic in 
open spaces between airports, the Amen 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
Los Angeles was told by Dr L A Du- 
Kndgc, president ot the Cihfornia Tnslt 
lute of Icchnology 

I he radar puturcs from all 20 
screens could be transmitted by radio 
to a central control station, or each sta- 
tion could tunc in and see the pattern 
of any other station,” he STid “The ra 
dir pit lure cm even be radioed to the 
pilot so he can sec for hiniselt where 
he IS and wh it traffic pattern he is in ” 

These stations could assist in bad- 
weather traveling but would not be 
used tor bad weather landings Other 
instruments, including the radar radio 
ground control approach device (GCA), 
ire needed in the actual landing Long 
langc ground radar stations are needed 
It airports, he said They can provide a 
ground control officer with full infor- 
mation of the actual traffic pattern over 
a wide area Ihis system is now being 
tested at the National Airport in Wash- 
ington, D C 

Ploitics in Pkinos 

More than 300 applications of over 
20 different plastic materials arc used 
on present day luxury transports, such 
as the new DC^, R J Coniidmc of the 
Douglas Aircraft Company stated at 
the same meeting The development of 
plastics for use in airplanes is evolving 
It approximately tlic same rate as the 
airframe itself, he said 

Plastics were used as substitute mate- 
rials because ot shoruges during and 
immediately following the war, but 
many of their appbcauons have become 
permanent because of their excellent 
record 

The reason for increased use of plas- 
ucs m aircraft is to be found m the 
strength weight ratio Designers are on 
a never-ending quest for new materials 
with a higher strength in proportion to 
weight But plasucs or any other ma 
tcrials are not employed in present air 


frame design, he asserted, unless they 
will do their particular functions as well 
as, or better than, any other material 
known to the designer 

SnofiM Nava I etUr Jun^ 7 

cHUiiam 

Amorphous Carbon Mad* 
From Oil in Now Procon 

► AMORPHOUS CARBON, impalpably 
tine, sooty black stuff useful as rubber 
tiller and for pigment purposes, is cco 
nomically produced from the poorest 
grades of crude oil by a process on which 
U S Patent 2,420,999 has been gnntcd 
to Joseph W Ayers of Easton, Pa The 
oil IS injected as a high pressure )Ct into 
a closed retort, along with a stream of 
air to produce partial combustion at 
temperatures ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 
drgr^-es Fahrenheit At the other end, 
a continuous stream of carbon black is 
drawn off, collected with in elcctrost itic 
precipitator and stored until ready for 
packagmg Rights in the patent arc as 
signed to the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany 

Seirnca Nmwm Lttler Junm 7 1947 

OUflTUOLOOV 

Mala Birds’ Crows Counted 
To Give Pheasant Census 

► lURNING Oin before dawn to 
count the number of crows of the cock 
pheasants is one of the spripgtime tasks 
of the ticld biologists of the North Da- 
kota State Game and Fish Dcpartmcqf 
Thu pheasant crowing count is a new 
census technique used when the pheasant 
census IS fairly low, replacing the usual 
roadside count 

In making a pheasant-crowing count a 
township IS chosen for a study area The 
biologist begins his count 20 minutes 
before sunnse He stops his car every 
two miles and records the number of 
pheasant crows heard m two minutes 
This is believed to be a triable census 
technique because a male pheasant docs 
not crow more than once in two minutes 
and the call can be heard about one 
mile This count is conducted for one 


and a half hours in the carlv morning 
Pheasants crow only m April, May ai^ 
June 

This unusual wild game count was 
developed by Jim Kimball of the South 
Dakou conservauon department It is 
now widely used in the Dakotas to dc- 
termme the state game pheasant popu 
lation Results of these game surveys in 
the spruig determine whether to open 
the season in the vanous counties It iv 
also used to set the bag limits for fall 
hunung 

A high-frequency radio receiving set 
which picks up only the crows of the 
pheasants has been developed by the fed 
cral aid coordinator of the Game and 
I ish Department at Bismarck to aid in 
taking the pheasant-crowing count 

SfiMM A/ow* i etUr Jnn* 7 1*47 
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AJMMfAimai 

Flying Auto Foreseen 

Car with wing, tail and other attachable parts to 
make it an air vehicle presents many problems not yet 
solved. It may be a true automobile. 


Air line companies are much concerned 
with ground delays whether caused by 
necessary reconditioning of the plane it 
self or with red tape methods of ticket- 
ing and loading passengers or baggage, 
and are lookmg for shortLUts In trans 
continental trips, refueling cn route con- 
siderably increases the elapsed time from 
terminal to terminal 


^ SOME DAY you may drive your auto- 
mobile to the airport, hitch on wings, 
tail, propellen and a few other gadgets, 
and take to the air 
This will be possible with a proposed 
flying automobile It is to be a true auto 
mobdc, with attachments to permit it 
to fly It is not what flying men call 
the roadable airplane This is a plane with 
wings which can be folded or detached 
In appearance, however, it is still a plane, 
and an odd sight on the road 
There are many difficulties to overcome 
before the flying automobile becomes a 
reality Possibilities and difficulties were 
presented to the Institute of the Aero 
nautical Sciences meeting in Detroit by 
[oseph M Gwmn of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc, Detroit The flying automo 
bile 15 much to be preferred to the road 
able plane, he said, because the combina 
tion vehicle will ordinarily be used far 
more on the road than in the air 
The flying automobile might be the 
conventional car with added structure 
and power to fly, or it might be a flying 
lutomobilc designed entirely to aircnft 
weight standards The second seems to 
be his preference But it would be ol 
normal car size and shape, with ride, 
speed and acceleration equal to those 
of a regular automobile If a conventional 
car IS to be used, wheel susficnsion, 
wheels, tires brakes, chassis strength, at 
tachment points will all require ina|or 
changes 

The special car suggested by Mr 
Gwinn would have one engine only, but 
It would have to be of 250-horscpowcr 
This presents one problem how to use 
an engine of this power on the highway 
at low speeds As an airplane the center 
of gravity must be farther to the rear 
than It IS in ordinary automobiles This 
can be accomplished by structural 
changes and positioning of the load 
The wings would be attached slightly 
ahead of the rear wheels Assuming the 
airplane is of conventional type, it will 
carry tail surfaces back of the wing, 
and a fuselage connecting wings and tail 
The propeller would be located to the 
rear, behind the rudder It would be 
removable, with the flying structure m 
a single piece Landing gear is another 


problem Special tires, shock absorbers 
and a swing rear axle, hinged on each 
side of the differential, were suggested 
Other problems, and possible solutions, 
were presented 

Setsnem LttUr Junm 7 IfiT 
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Airplan* Rafualing D«lay 
Cut by Undorwing Valve 

► AIRPLANF DELAY for refueling at 
way stations will be greatly lessened by 
the use of a new valve equipment which 
permits fueling at speeds four times 
greater than present methods 
The new dc\icc, designed by Parker 
Appliance Co , is for underwmg fueling, 
a method used on some large transports 
In this, the openings through which the 
gasoline is forced up and into the air 
plane’s tanks are located on the under 
surface of the wings One advantage is 
that ground attendants do not have to 
climb with ladders onto the wings carry- 
ing a hose to upper openmgs 


The new device permits the passage 
of 200 gallons of gasoline per minute, 
and It shuts off automatically when the 
tank IS properly filled I he valve has 
two parts, one on the fuel tank and the 
other on the hose nozzle which is in 
serted in the plane's opening Interlock- 
ing safety features make it necessary to 
lock the nozzle onto the tank unit b^rc 
the nozzle and tank valves, working to 
gcihcr as a unit, can be opened to permit 
flow 

NfHtB I HUr Junf T If 4 7 

NUTRITION 

Soybeans in Cereal 

►THE UBIQUITOUS wy bean finds 
Its w ly into shredded breakfast cereal in 
the formula on which W P Penty of 
Battle Creek, Mich , has obtained patent 
2,421,216 The oil is hrst extracted, then 
the protein nch residue, finely ground, 
IS cooked and pressed into shreds along 
with ground gram Patent rights are as 
signed to the Kellogg Company 

Sftmrt New§ I ttttr titna 7 lWk7 



REFUELING VALVE^Undtrwmg vtlre cuts down refnelmg deUyi. 
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NUCUAI FHTStCa 

Atom Fusion Gives Energy 

Fusion of atoms gives more energy than fission of 
them. Atoms must be accelerated to a much greater degree 
than has yet been possible. 


► 1 USION o^ srn ill atoms to make 
oius would j;i\c more itomic 
pouer thm splitting ones like 

uranium, yet present day itomic fission 
gives out only one jttrt in a thousnid 
ot the potential atomu {X)wcr, dcilircd 
Dr Sannicl C I ind dein ot the Uni 
vcrsiiy of Minnesota Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Remsen Mcmornl Lee 
tiirc at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Hiltimorc 

] or every gr im of uranium split, 
whether in bomb explosion or by slow 
hssion, Dr Lind siid, ^9 puts ot 
the hti\y mcul rem'un unthuigcd 
Whether we will ever be able to eon 
vert the rest ot the miss to energy by 
rompletc annihilation is, in the opinion 
of the Minnesota professor, it the pres 
ent time pure spceuhtion Hut fusion ot 
sinill ntoms to nuke heivicr ones, with 
a gain ot about ten times the energy we 
irt now ibic to gel (roin fission, would 
be brought ilxiut if the problem ot at 
eelcrating these small particles to a 
much greiter degree thin his yet been 


possible could be solved 

Speaking on the subject of “Filiy 
Years of Atomic Research', Dr Lind 
traced the discoveries ot the present 
century and predicted greater ones to 
come At the beginning ot the century 
the atom was considered only a the 
oretical idea Relief in it is a real ob 
ject was one ot the contributions to 
science made by the late Dr In Rem 
sen, first professor of chemistry it the 
Johns Hopkins University, Dr Lind 
stated 

At the beginning of this century, he 
said, the doctrine of the atom as a rcil 
particle was under attick by the (icr 
man scientist, Prof Wilhelm Osiwild 
Dr Remsen, who it ibout that tmi 
gave up his chair of chemistry to become 
Johns Hopkins’ seeond president, feir 
that, in spite oL certain illogical con 
elusions to which the theory of the 
atom at that time led, the idei wis 
symbolic of great truth, ind urged its 
continued use to explain the then new 
ly discovered radioactive phenomena 

Setfnc 0 Naiea Lit Ur June 7 


can be combined, as ammonium nitrate, 
which IS in excellent fertilizer Trouble 
IS, war time needs placed both American 
and (icrman ammonia and nitric acid 
plants f ir apart I>emobilization in this 
country, ind industrial disarmament in 
(icrmany, have thus far prevented a shift 
from munitions nitrogen to food making 
nitrogen There arc only five nitrogen 
exporting countries now (of which the 
United States is not one)— and well over 
a score of countries thit need to import 
this indispensable clement To make 
matters worse, the countries needing it 
most ire least able to pay 

World production of potash is up 31 
million tons as eompircd to the prewir 
figure of 2 7 million 1 he picture would 
he ilmost cheerful, if only Germany were 
able to resume its prewar pi ice as world's 
Iciding producer But the biggest Ger 
man potash heels ire in the Russian oc 
cupation zone, so German potash exports 
arc expet ted to fall short of the needed 
figure French potash production was cut 
by dcliy in delivery ot American mining 
machinery, shortage of coil, and the 
Severe winter Spinish potash production 
IS ilso Wow par 

Phosphorus production prospects give 
reason for niodtiale optimism Phosphate 
rock production in the United States and 
North Alrici is big ind getting bigger 
Missing from the pit lure is the Pacific 
island phosphate rock production, dis- 
niptrd by the ruin ol the J ipancsc em 
pire Soluble phosphates also are on the 
upgrade, except in Germany and Spun 

Key to a large pirt of all fertilizer 
troubles is industrial energy, and in most 
places that means coal And, for hurope 
U leist, coal meins getting British pro- 
duction up, and ihovc all getting the 
Ruhr mints going full blast again Once 
that IS done, there is a better chance ot 
sejuirc meals on Europe's tables 

Sei«fie« A^«ivt [ ttt&r Junm f 1H7 

BNTDMQUMIT 

Fog of DDT Gots 
Undor Surfacos 

See Front Cover 

► TO TAKE the sting and bite out of 
gomg to the races, i superfine fog of 
DDl is sprayed on the grandstands to 
kill files and mosquitoes It envelops 
everything in its path The particles arc 
so fine that eight of them can be laid 
across the edge of a razor blade 

DDT fog IS also good in dairies and 
on farms, it makes happier cows that 
are not pestered with flies to flick off 

Smim A7#wt trctter JitiM T l»iT 


AfuucuLTuaa 

Munitions Bring Hunger 

Main munitions elements ore also important ferti- 
lizers. Even after a war it takes time to convert them to 


making food instead of gun 

► ONF OF THF mam reasons most 
of the world is hungry, with no immedi- 
itc likelihood ot getting enough to eat, 
IS the ironic fact thit the three principal 
fertilizer clcmcntii- nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium, — art also imponant in< 
grcdients of munitions So when a war 
comes, wc all hive to tighten our Wts 
so that wc may more cffectvvcly blow 
each other to bits Fven after a big war, 
It takes a long time to reconvert this 
all important chemical triad to the ways 
of peace 

This is dramatically brought out by 
Dr D A Fitzcerald, in his report as 
Secretary-General of the Internationar 
Fmergenpy Food Council 


powder. 

Situation 11 worst, probably, in nitro 
gen fertilizers The once gigantic nitro 
gen fixing industry of Germany, whiclf 
before the war produced 700,000 tons, 
100,000 tons of which could be exported, 
will turn out during the current year less 
than half that quantity Germany will 
have to import 40,000 tons of nitrogen 
fertilizers Like situations prevail also in 
Japan and Korea, which in prewar days 
produced their own nitrates 

With the notable exception of mineral 
nitrates exported by Chile, most of the 
nitrogen toilizers that reach the market 
arc made synthetically out of atmospheric 
nitrogen Two compounds are synthe- 
sized, ammonia and nitric acid These 
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MWICINI 

Relief Drugs Announced 

Asthma and disorders of blood circulation and 
the heart can be better treated with chemicals recently 
developed 


► UEITFR TREATMENT for viaiiin 
of isthma, heart disease and disorders 
of blood circulation was announced at 
the meeting in Chicago of the Federation 
ot American Societies lor t xiocninenttl 
Biology 

For asthma sufferers is \ chemical com- 
|x)iind called fsupreh said to he the most 
efficient for controlling asthmi of all sini 
liar compounds yet studied It was rc 
(xirted by Drs AMT ands, O H Sicg- 
mund md H R firangcr ol Frederick 
Stearns ind Co research hbontorics a 
Detroit 

It would lx; used in place of epineph 
nne, or adrenalin* ol which it ts an 
tniloguc It IS 100 tunes less toxic than 
adrcnilin and can be given by mouth 
or can be inhaled is well as lieing in 
jcitcil under the skin It is the same 
chemical widely hailed in rcjxirls irom 
Furoix: under the ninx, Mudniic, and 
should lie available in the U S shortly 

People with pixir circuluion get i 
marked warming ot hands and feet by 
Priscol pills 1 his new drug can he used 
to treit Raynaud’s disease ind other con- 
ditions of poor Circulation, Drs J P 
Hendrix M J Keirdon, ind F A Mar 
£oni, Duke University scientists, reported 

Priscol relaxes the arteries, blocks the 
blood pressure raising effect ot adrenalin, 
and allows the heart to pump more blood 
through the arteries, thus improving cir- 
culation It IS related to histamine, a 
normal Ixxly chemical which also dilates 
blood vessels Priscol, ilso, has been used 
in Purope but has only recently received 
ittcntion in the U S 

Many pitients with advanced heart 
failure will get more specific benefit from 
mercury compounds than from digitalis, 
old stand by in treating heart disease, 
three New York ph irniacologists find. 
They arc Drs Walter Modell, Morns 
Pcarlmuttcr and Donald A Clarke of 
New York Hospitil Cornell Medical 
Center, Beth Israel Hospital and the Hos 
pital for Joint Diseases 

Digitalis, generally given a position of 
first importance in the treatment of heart 
failure, acts directly on the heart muscle 
to increase the force of its contractions 
Frequently, however cspccnllv m more 
acute cases digitalis does not relies c all 


the symptoms In order to ichicsc t-om 
plclc relief, additional measures Ixrtome 
ntccssiry, and to this end, mercury com- 
pounds arc used These agents act on tlx 
kidneys to increase the formation ot 
urine, resulting m withdrawal of excess 
fluid Irom vital organs in whuh it his 
accumulated due to the heart condition 

N^na I ritrr Junt 7 

t lltMI'lTRY 

New Lamp Widens Field 
Of Light As Catalyst 

► CIILMISIRY has i new tool It is 
1 powtriul i,000wiii mercury sijxir 
limp which will grcatlv widen the ap 
plication of light to chemical reaction in 
the socillai photo*chcmical pioctss 
The use of light to cause a chcmic il 
(.hmge IS well known in photography 
and textile bleaching, but knowledge ol 
Its use to issist chemu il reactions in in 
dustnes IS confined I irgcly to the tr ult 
In photography the action of the light 
IS direct It causes a i hemic il change in 
the scnsili/cd film to mikc the negilisc 


from which the finished picture is 
printed In the industries, light is also 
used as a catalyst to assist chemical re 
ution 

The new lamp is i destlopmcni ol 
Westinghonse I imp Division It is j 
inch-long tube, containing the mercury 
vapor, made of s|accial glass which per 
nuts the passage ot photochemical wave 
lengths These include both invisible 
ultraviolet and visible light radiations 
Both ultraviolet and certain visible light 
wavelengths may serve as catalysts to 
bring two chemicals togiihcr cjuickly, 
causing a reaction to form a new product 

The lamp is able to uhievc photo 
chemical changes because its radiations 
vibrate at a high irequency, Fugcnc W 
Beggs, Wcstinghousc scientist explains 
When the rxvs ire ihsorbcd they distort 
the electronic structure of the atoms and 
molecules, lorciiig ihtni to line up m new 
form 

Fhotochemcnl piixcssts in widely 
used in ihc chemtcil iiulusiiy In recent 
yi irs they were employed in developing 
soint of the new syntheiic lublx-rs, sol 
vents and lacquers Photcxheiuic al riys 
were used by Westingboiisc in the them 
IL il prepirition ol samples ot uranium 
for the rirly itomic bomb rcse irch work 

Sfimri A>mii ! rttir J«nc 7 19*7 

III mowing laitns the stubble should 
be leli ncirly two inches high, cx|XTts 
suit this siimulilts root development 
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CrMHiy-Ulc* Fruit lc« 
Contains No Milk or Wator 

► THE LATEST thing in dcsierts is 
cold ind creamy like ice cream but con- 
tains no milk or cream It u a fruit 
ice without any water 

The new dessert, which can be made 
in your refrigerator tray or hand freez- 
er, uses the puree of whole fruit instead 
of water or fruit juice The puree is 
made by pressmg the pulp through i 
screen to remove skin, s^s and fibrous 
parts Other ingredients are sugar and 
gelatin 

Dr J C Hening of the New York 
State Agncultural Experiment Station 
devised the new dish He recommends 
S0% puree in the dessert and has used 
strawberries, raspberries, peaches and 
apples individually or in combinations 
with good results Dr Hening conducted 
food studies for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps during the war 

5n«NC« N«wi LoMof Jwm f 

HOanODLTUU 

Tiny Gr««n Boons Dovolopod 
Can B« Cookod Wholo 

► GREEN BEANS that don't have to 
be cut or split when being prepared for 
canning or cooking have been originated 
at the New Ham^ire Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station They are so small that 
It IS only necessary to snip off the stems 
snd the tips 

The new variety, which has been given 
the approprute name of Tmy Green, is 
a cross between Perfect Stnngless, a va 
riety from the Netherlands, and Refu- 
gee, an old standard American bean 
It was developed by Dr A F Yeager 
of the Station staff 
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Carbon Tot Mixiuro Koopt 
Photgono From Forming 

^ SAFER fire-killing fluid for the 
**squirt-gun*' npe of exunguishcr has 
bc» developed by David A McLean of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories m New 
York U S latent 2,421,035 has been 
granted on hik invention 

Fire-smothcring fluid generally used 
m this kind of extinguisher is carbon 
tetrachloride, familuir also as a household 
cleanmg fluid It u almost ideal for most, 
types of hreu for it evaporates into a 
gas that diipokcs oxygen, without which 


hre cannot keep going 

However, when the fire takes place 
near metal, as in motor vehicle engine 
fires, an element of danger arises On the 
hot metal surface, which apparently acts 
as a catalyst, part of the carbon tetra 
chloride combines with oxygen from the 
air, forming phosgene, which is one of 
the most poisonous of the military gases 
used m World War I Fear of this danger 
prevents wider use of this otherwise ex 
cellent means of combating small fires, 
the inventor states 

Mr McLean has found that phosgene 
formation can be suppressed by the ad- 
dition of any of several substanm to the 
carbon tetrachloride Among these sub 
stances arc the quinones, sulfur, maleic 
anhydride and the nitroaromatic com- 
pounds 
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CHWtmY 

Two Usoful Alcohols Mado 
From Mash by Bactoria 

^ BUTYL and isopropyl alcohols, useful 
in many industrial applications, arc pro 
duced from a starch- or sugar-contain- 
ing mash by fermentation with a spcaal 
strain of the bacterial genus Clostridium, 
in a process on which patent 2,420,998 
was issued to S C Becsch and D A 
Lcgg of Philadelphia, assignon to Pub 
licker Industries, Inc 

Voioitc* Nmwa Latter Jun* f 

PLANT PATHOUKIY 

Tomato Blight Disoaso 
Didn't Get Early Start 

► LATE BLIGHT disease of tomatoes 
which spread disaster through thousands 
of fields in Eastern states last year, has 
thus far failed to develop to serious pro 
portions this spring The mterstate re 
porting service on this plague, set up 
by the U S Department of Agriculture, 
has had relatively litdc to report ^ 

Late blight did get a stan early in 
the season in the farthest south tomato 
growing areas of Florida, Georgia and 
Alabama Then, as the growing season 
moved northward, there were two or 
three weeks of warm, dry weather over 
the Carolinas and Virginia The fungus 
that causes this disease thrives on warmth, 
but cannot stand dry weather 

Tomato-growers who have been stand- 
ing by with fungiadai sprays and dusts 
have been told by the Weather Bureau 
that it will not be necessary, for the im 
mediate future, to go into action 
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PALvimbon 

Family of Apo-Mon Found 
By Expodilion in Africa 

► THE NEWEST find of thr South 
Afncan ape-man seems to have been of 
a whole ^mily, for remains of Eve, pos- 
sibly six, individuals have been taken 
out of the stony floor of the cave at 
Stcrkfontein, South Africa, Dr Robert 
Broom of the Transvaal Museum has 
reported to the editor of Nature (May 
17) 

Prize find, of course, is the skull of 
a toothless, elderly female, lackmg only 
the lower jawbone, which was laid bare 
by a small blast Freeing the bones of 
the limy breccia m whi<^ they are em- 
bedded IS proving a slow and diflicuU 
usk. Dr Broom states Sufficient pro- 
gress on the skull has been made, how- 
ever, to enable him to make preliminary 
estimate of 500 cubic centuneters as its 
cranial capacity This is about the size 
of the brains of some present-day large 
apes, but only a third or a fourth the 
caj^acity of m^ern human crania 

Says Dr Broom “1 think there will 
he very general agreement that the being 
IS not a chimjMnzcc or even closely allied 
to any of the living anthropoids, and that, 
though small, the skull has many re 
^mblanccs to that of man '* 
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CHMUmW 

Procon Praventt Spoilago 
Of Seeds Stored in Bulk 

► A NEW METHOD for preventing 
the spoilage of cottonseed, flaxseed and 
other seeds stored in bulk has been 
developed by four scientists of the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory of the 
U S Dejxirtmcnt of Agriculture 

Seeds thus stored take in oxygen and 
nve off carbon dioxide, heating ^ and 
becoming rancid in the process Ine re- 
search quartet find that this process can 
be stopped by treating the with a 
number of compounds chemically le- 
lated to the growth-sxmtrol hormones 
Most effective arc diethyl oxalate and 
ethylene chlorohydnn 

The work was done by Marjone Z 
Condon, F R Andrews, Madeline G 
Lambou and A M Altschul 
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Easy-to-UM Microscop* 
Has,Adiusten at Bas* 

*■ A MICROSCOPE that should be ex 
ccptiohally convenient for students and 
research workers is the sut^cct of patent 
2,421,126, issued to Harvey N Ott of 
Buffalo The concentric knobs controlling 
both coarse and fine adjustment are situ 
ated at the bottom of the pillar, below 
the level of the stage, instead of near 
the top of the pillar as in present models 
The new arrangement makes it possible 
for the user to adjust hit instrument 
without raising his hands from the uble, 
ind also places the tube adjustments close 
to those of the substage condenser 

Setme^ N*w« Lgtt»r Jun* T J047 
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Weather Maps of Pacific 
Sent by Radiophetography 

► UP-TO-THE-MINUTE weather maps 
(if the Pacihc Ocean along the China- 
Ha wan California route are now con- 
stantly available to the U S Navy 
Ihey arc facsimile maps, transmitted 
by radiophotography 

Ihe complete maps arc made from 
sectional maps prepared by central Navy 
weather stations at Guam, Pearl Har 
hor and San Francisco, and by the 
Naval Air Station in Washington These 
sectional maps arc interchanged between 
the stations over the Navy’s new radio 
photographic network that tics in long 
range transmission stations from Guam 
to Washington 

Thirty minutes after the maps arc dc 
livercd tor radio transmission, all re 
ceivingk stations have map sections 
available for operational use By putting 
them together they have a complete 
picture of the weather from Washing- 
ton, D C, to the China coast 

Facsimile transmission of maps, and 
of photographs or printed pages, is not 
new, but improv^ instruments and 
methods of the past few years have 
greatly extended the use of ^e process 

In It, the copy to be sent is placed 
on a revolving drum where it ii rapid- 
ly scanned by a sharp beam of light that 
cuts across it m closely-spaced parallel 
lines The reflected Light, which vanes 
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in intensity with the light-todark spots 
on the copy, strikes a phototube and sets 
up clectnc signals that vary in harmony 
with the light variation These signals 
may be transmitted by wire or radio 
waves 1 he receiving instrument fol 
lows m reverse the procedure of the 
transmitter The copy is made on photo- 
graphically sensitized paper 
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AHOMAUTlCfl 

Glass Fiber Makes Best 
Noise-Reducing Material 

^ GLASS FIBER insulation in aircraft 
passenger cabins, to decrease outside 
noises such as those from propellers 
and engines, is still considered the best 
neutral cabin treatment, the American 
Society ot Mechanical Fnginccrs was 
told by Kenneth R Jackman, chief test 
engineer ot Consolidated Vultcc Aircraft 
Corporation 

Recent tests made with various ma 
lerials led to this conclusion, he said 
bilxr glass provided as light-weight and 
effective an acoustical and thermal in 
sulating treatment as possible at the 
time the tests were made 

The noises in an airplane cabin to 
which passengers arc subjected come 
from propellers, engine exhausts, engme 
vibrauons, ventilation systems, and noise 
originating within the cabin and aero 
dynamic noises decreased by better 
streamlining For years engineers have 
attempted lo reduce noise at its source 
However, the trend in aviauon is to 
ward more speed and more power, 
consequently more external noise at 
Its source Sound proofing the cabins 
seems the best present solution 

Each noise contributor will stand a 
little investigation since the overall noise 
level can be reduced only by reduction 
in all the major noise components, Mr 
Jackman suted Ihcrc is hiilc to be 
gamed by the installation of muMcrs on 
engines until propeller noises, ordinarily 
greitcr than those from engines, are 
satisfactorily silenced 

Aerodynamic noises, now usually less 
than those from cither propellers or 
engines, seem to become more import 
ant with high speeds In an English 
investigation cited by the speaker, when 
the exhaust noise was r^uced below 
that of the propellers by the use of 
sdencers there was pracuc^y no differ- 
eoce m noise levels in level flight under 
power and m a glide at the same air 
speed with engines throttled 
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Junco* Hove Caat* Sytfem 
Determined by Pecking 

^ IN STUDYING bird behavior, Cor- 
ncll University ornithologists have dis- 
covered a distina social or “peck" order 
among the juncos, a variety of small 
American finches 

The “peck" trait means that one bird 
can peck every other bird in the flock, 

1 second can peck every bird but the 
first, and so on until there is one bird 
that can be pecked by all the rest, but is 
not allowed to return any of the pecks 

The studies showed that one bird 
by fighting could work its way up in 
the society and peck his superiors The 
birds with color^ feathers, banded for 
easier identification, showed as much 
dominance after being marked as be- 
fore, according to the observations of M 
I Westfall 
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Silicon* Oil from Sand 
Makes Better Rubber Tires 

►better TIRES arc obtained when a 
silicone oil made from sand is used in 
their makmg, the American Chemical 
Society in Cleveland was told by Harry 
J Collyer and Eli M Dannenbcrg of 
Godfrey L Cabot, Inc , Boston 

The silicone matenal is used as a 
softemng oil The rubber prepared with 
It dcRes heat, weather, chemicals and 
abrasion In the manufacturing process 
it IS extruded more rapidly and smoothly 
Its improved performance is due to its 
inertness, the scientists said 

The silicones, war developed synthetic 
resins made of sand and orginic matter, 
include lubncating oils and greases 
Some silicone fluids approach petroleum 
oils in ability to reduce wear, ind sili- 
cone greases seem to be suitable for use 
in ball bearings under severe conditions 
where long service is essential Several 
special uses for silicone oils have been 
found 

GR S synthetic rubber, a type widely 
used for automobile tire treads, when 
loaded with sibcone oil showed remark- 
able improvement in abrasion resistance, 
the scientists asserted The oil can be 
mixed with the carbon black used to 
strengthen the rubber, or it can be added 
directly to the compound during proces- 
sing 
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Jets Power Future Flying 




Jet research holds promise for peacetime air travel 
Four types of jets are making obsolete the best conven- 
tional planes with internal combustion engines 


By WATSON DAVIS 

► nil Rr’S POWFR in roaring flames 
whether in i windswept forest fire, 
your oil burnt r, or i jet plane of the 
luturc 

IhLrcs Minplitity in a stream of 
s|Kcdy g IS pushing in airplane forward 
Jets with their simple power arc 
rcvt}luiioni7ing tnvcl through thi iir — 
lor )K*Jtelul transport or lor atomic war 
it wt I 111 in our attempt to get along 
with the other jicoplcs of the world 
Applying jet propulsion to our air 
phnes IS tlic high priority tisk for our 
I c search hlxintorics todiy Already the 
P HOs, with turbinc-jet engines, have 
made obsolete the best consentional 
lighter planes with the best internal 
combustion engines |ct bombers are 
being flown cxpcrinicntally |ct trans 
port planes arc on the drawing boards 
Ihc reciprocating, spark-hrcil internal 
combustion engine feeding on gasoline 
(look under the hood of your auto 
mobile to sec one) his a ri\al that may 
drive It out ot the iir 

Four Typea of Jeta 

I hen ire lour dilkrtnt types ot jet 
propulsion units 

1 he turbo )ct and turbo propeller jet 
engines, which operate through the 
principle ol the gas turbine 

The pulse )ct, used by ihe Cicrniins 
IS the propulsion unit ot the V 1 “buzz 
bomb 

I he nm jet, currently undergoing 
rijnd development for use on guided 
missiles or other highspeed transport i 
tion 

Ihc rocket, most highly developed 
in the (icrman V 2 weapon 
Only the turbo )Ct and turbo prop jet 
engines rely upon gas turbine driven 
compressors to compress the intake ay 
The pulse )et and the ram )ct use o\v 
gen ot the air for burning their fuel, 
but compress the air by their speed Flic 
rocket supplies its own oxygen and thus 
can go outside the atmosphere 

Ihc principle ot the combustion gas 
turbine is not new, but it makes possibU 
the development of turbo ^et and turbo 


prop jet engines for aircraft The future 
ol marine and railroad locomotive pro 
pulsion will feel its impact History is 
lull of attempts to develop a satisfac 
tory gas turbine Early experimenters 
were unsuccessful They were handi- 
capped both by lack of knowledge which 
would jiermit design ot efficient com 
pressors and turbines, and by lack ot 
the pro|)cr materials of construction 

War Spurred Research 

The wartime need tor greater and 
grcitcr speed m iircnit prompted inten 
sivc research that before and during the 
wir increiseil our knowledge ot acrody 
nimics Metals were devised ihu would 
slam! up for extremely high temper i 
tiircs This made possible the develop 
ment of the gis turbine, in the tonn ol 
the turbo ]ct engine, for iircr itt This 
new type of engine is one of the out 
St inding developments since the Wrights 
flew the hrst hcavier-than ur nnehmes 

The design ot the combustion gas 
turbine is simple Flicrc is only one 
ma]or moving part, a rotating shaft on 
which IS mounted an air compressor and 
a turbine rotor J he compressor supplies 
air to the combustion chamlxrrs where 
tuel IS burned continuously to im reive 
the energy content ot the compressed 
air bv heating it The resulting hot 
gises arc then expanded through i tiir 
bine I he turbine rotor anil shaft ri 
vohe In the case of the turbojet cn 
gine, only sufficient energy is rceovered 
by the turbine to drive the compressor, 
and the hot gases leaving the turbine 
ire (xhmsied through no//les to foran 
the )ct The reaction to the )tt propels 
the aircraft as a result of the inercisc 
in momentum ol the air stream due to 
Its rise in teni}acriiure ind volume as 
It pisses through the unit 

In the prop jet engine, the greater part 
of the energy available in the hot giscs 
from the combustion chaml)cr is rc 
covered by the turbine The power thus 
available, over and above that required 
to drive the compressor is utilized to 
drive an air screw propeller, in the case 
of high speed aircraft 

Great amounts of furl ind air con 


surned by the gas turbine engine in di 
veloping Its great power arc astounding 
Phileius H Holt, a research director of 
the Standard Oil Development Co, his 
figured that a turho-jct engine develop 
ing 4,000 pounds thrust, equivalent to 

4.000 horsepower at 375 miles per hour, 
will require more than 4,000,000 cubic 
feet of air in an hour At this rate, all 
the air in a typical six-room house 
would be exhausted in about nine sec 
onds Approximately 20 barrels ol Iml 
arc burned each hour — enough fuel, it 
It were gisolinc, to drive an lutomohilc 

12.000 miles at a speed of 60 miles pci 
hour, or, if heating oil, enough to heat 
a typical six rcx)m house tor two thirds 
of a heating season 

Heat IS released in the combustion 
chambers of the turbojet engine at the 
rite of about 20,000,000 Btu per hour 
))cr cubic loot of comhustum /one, which 
rniy ht eompired with a rate of one to 
two million Btu per hour per cubic 
loot in the case ot industrial furnaces 
This great development ol power is ac 
cumplishtd with a freedom from vibra 
tion unknown in reciprocating engines 

High-Speed Engine 

Where fuel economy is ot secondary 
importance, the turbo jet engine far sur 
passes the eonvcntional reciprocating cn 
ginc when high speed at present alti 
tuclcs IS ncecssiry, as is the case iii 
fighters, interceptors and fast attack 
Iximbcrs When pressurized cabins ire 
used combined with turbo jcl loowcr at 
very high altitude, fast, long range com 
mercial transports will be attractive to 
airlines At altitudes of 4U,000 feet or 
higher the turbo jci unit is much more 
economical ot tucl than at low alti 
tudes 

f-ong flights ot 3,000 miles, which 
presently take 12 to 14 hours, will h 
made in six to seven hours Equipment 
and pilots will do double jobs, passen 
gers will get there faster 

The lurbo proiKllcr jet power plant 
lias the possibility of competing directly 
with the conventional reciprocating cn 
ginc at present day speeds, since im 
provements in design should soon give 
tuel economy and operating life equiva 
lent to those of the reciprocating engine 

How soon will your airlines ucket 
give you such flight? Some estimate they 
Will come in three jears others in five 
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ycjn and others still 10 years or longer 
The rapidity of their introduction, say 
ihc engineers, will be in direct proper 
non to the amount and calibre oL the 
crtorl expended in rt search md ilevelop 
inent 

J urbo jets will do thtir ]ob at double 
the speeds ot present airlines, but avii 
tion will turn to the ram jet to surpass 
the speed of sound 

Spectls twice the speed ot sound, some 
1400 miles per hour, have been achieved 
lor short Hights by the " flying stove 
pipe ” 

J Ip Kmiika/c ‘suicide* planes 
sparked the post-haste development ol 
the ram jtt to power the Navy s 
Humblebn anti aircraJt weapon tlut 
would have been shooting them down 
1 1 the war had lasted 

I he ram jet idea is not new, ilihough, 
like other iniKlcrii )et engines, it is 20th 
ciniury in its eoiieeption Rene Lorin, a 
F rcnchmm, projKiscd in 1908 the use ot 
the internal combustion engine exhaust 
tor jet propulsion, and in his scheme the 
engine did not prcxliice (xiwcr in any 
other way hive ycirs laier he described 
1 jet engine where the iir was com 
pressed solely bv th( velocity, or ram 
ifTect ol the entering air Ihis is the 
ram-jet 

1 he nickname of the ram jet, * Hying 
stove pipe/ describes what it looks like 



JET POWER-^arrymg both fuel and oxygen (shown tn the white and 
dark comffartments respectively, top), rockets do not depend upon the 
earth* $ atmosphere for combustion of the fuel I he turbo-jet exhaust ( center ) 
supplies reaction power for the jet-pro puhton Wuh both rotating and 
stationary blades at the back of the engme, the exhaust turbme operates the 
atr compressor with similar blades but at the front of the engme Atr ts 
rammed through the nose of the ram- jet (bottom), heated by flaming fuel 
and discharged through the tad 
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It IS a cylindrical duct, with a varying 
diameter The air enters through a 
tapered nosepiccc and it tomes in at i 
speed above that ot sound J he ram 
)ct IS only efficient when it goes through 
the air u speeds higher than the speed 
ol stnind, which is alx)ut 700 miles per 
hour In the military version ot the nm 
jet, It IS launched and brought up to 
speed by rockets which soon burn 
themselves out and give wiy to the 
ram jet itself 

^ir entering the tube when ihc ram 
jet IS in flight IS slowed down to below 
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th( s|K((l ot sound Ihc iir rinses with 
the fuel The very simi>k iltviet for 
doing this IS It present onr ol ilu secrets 
in the rtm jet, as applied is in mti 
aircraft vvci|X)n The diffuse r in the air 
dmt stibiliTes the flinic and ihe eombus 
lion ol the gives im reives very npidly 
through the duet )ust to the rcir of the 
nmjtt ihe gases atiiin i sjiccd of up 
to 2 000 miles jier hour 

When suixrsonic transportation of 
iiMj], express and ultimately pisscngtrs 
IS (ontcmplitecl, the r mi jet offers a 
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motor of ^rcat promise The present 
military development of this device is 
by commercial and industrial agencies, 
under sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the Navy, with the co- 
ordination of the Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory of the John Hopkins Univer 
sity lliis development may influence 
peacetime transportation of the future 
world 

In the future, liquid fuels that are 
produced from petroleum will be made 
to fit the requirements of ]et engines 
Particular fuel requirements for the 
turbo jet engine may even bnng kero- 
sene and other distillates heavier than 
gasoline back into prominence 

Ehirmg the war some of the jet 
planes were designed to burn kerosene 
while other ;et devices operated on 
hundrc<l octane gasoline Such high oc 
tanc gasoline was not actually necessary 
but due to the fact that much of the 
ivntion fuel in the war areas was high 
octane, it was used to simplify the 
problem of supply 

If jet planes were used m another 
war emergency, a fifth of the U S 
petroleum refining capacity would be 
used for making jet fuels, Robert P 
Russell, president of the Standard Oil 
Development Co , estimated recendy 
Designing of fuel that can be used in a 
variety of jet motors is as important as 
designing jet motors themselves Mili 
tary specifications arc now being con 
sidcrcd that will cause more of the frac 
tions of petroleum to be used m making 
jet fuel This may prove to be one of the 
most imporunt decisions affecting fly 
mg power for the future 

Seianaa Navta LaUrr tuna 7 Iti7 


ACBTANIUDB A CUTICAL BDILIOGBAPHIC 
Review — Motttn Gross — fiiUhomso Pross, 
135 p. $3 Monograph I of the lasntuee 
for the Smdy of Analgesic and Sedouve 
Drags, this sarvey reviews the use of 
tfau dnig over a 100 year period 
Amexican Aviation Dxrbctoey —Spring 
and Summer 1947 — Wayne W Parrish, 
ed . — Am Avtstton Assoc, 620 p, paper, 
15 Aviation officials and cnmpantei of 
the Umced States, Canada, Latin America, 
Africa, Europe, and Austridosia 
Brassey's Naval Annual 1946 — G 
ThunhtlA-^MoeimUon, 282 p, illut, $6 
A record of the peak strength of wartime 
navies of U S and Great Britain u well 
as on onalysu of dieir present state and 
looses jujiajned 

The Doctor Recommends — C O Young 
— Wottgl, 319 p. $2 50 This story of 
the history <d some phases of medicine 
reads like a novel, with some history for 
background it deals with medical advances 
in one doctor a lifetime 
Estimation op the Vitamins. Biological 
Symposia Vd XII — W J Donn and G 
Howard Satterfield, cds — Rongld Fross, 
531 p, $6 50 A careful presentation of 
the several methods of vitamin assay with 
specific reference to all vitamins in a senes 
d essays by ipeoabsa in each field 
Inventions and Their Management— 
A K Berle and L S de Cuiu ) — Int 
Textbook, 2nd ed , 742 p , ilJui , #6 The 
principles and practices governing the 
technical, legal and business proedures 
of luvenuoQ 

Life Through the Ages, A Visual Intro 
ducoon to the Story of Change in Uving 
Things — R Will Burnett — Stanford Umv 
Press, 47 p, illus, paper, |1 Thu story 
of the developmenr of the world traces 
the ages of prelustoric tunc with their 
accompanying flora and fauna illustrated 
the chon^ m the earth through the 
tremendous forces of gravity and tempera 
ture, and mans advent upon this scene 


Making the Peace Treaties 1941-1947 
—Dept of States — Ofica 
State Publ 2774, 150 p, paper, 50 cents 
Beginning with the Atlanuc Charter, this 
history of ottempa at agreement on 
peacemaking is of present day ugnificona 

Milk and food Santtatton Practtsb— 
H S AionsM—Commomffgdsb Pmnd, 30) 
p , illus , 13 25 A procacal text pretenang 
the essential fundamental pnncipiles of 
sanitary supervision of milk and food sup 
plies and how to accomplish them 
Natural Perfume Materials — ^Y R 
Naves and G Mozuyer — RmmhoU, 338 
p, illus. $6 75 Translated by E Sagarin, 
this book presenn fundamental knowledge 
concerning material extraction by diges 
tion, enflraroge and volatile solvents 
One Hundred Dermatologic formulas 
— Herman Goodman — Frobon, 62 p . 
paper, |2 Prescriptions for the treatment 
of common skin diseases 
The Personality OP Animals— H Munro 
Fox — Ponimsm, 116 p. illus, pam, 25 
cents A discussion of the developineac 
of the senses of animals and their various 
degrees of inteUigeocc 
Rabies and Its Control — Committee on 
Animal Health— Nar/ Ros Commed, 

Circular 126, 12 p, paper, 25 cents The 
sixth report of thu committee 
Relativity the Special and General 
Theory — Albeit Einstein — HgrtsdsU 
House, 168 p, $2 50 Publuhed in 1920, 
thu simplifi^ explanation of the tfaeorv 
of relativity som^ow passed unnoticed 
SOENCB IN Farming The Yearbook of 
Agriculture 1943 1947— U S Dept 
of Agriculture, — Covt Pnnstug, 944 p 
illus, $2 Prepared for formers, thu oc 
count of new developiiienu 10 form science 
IS both pranicol and specific and o^rs 
a bodcgiound for the understanding of 
future research 
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if gasoliii6 were sold in crates . . . 


you wouU expect to see labeto giving specifications, informa- 
tion about quality, and ingredients pasted right on the crates 
However, amce you take gasoline home m your own gas tank, 
there’s no way to actually label each gaUon you buy That’s 
why od companies put "Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps 
The yellow-and-Uack emblem means that they have 

improved their best gasoline with "Ethyl” antiknock compound 
-the famous ingredient made by the Ethyl Corporation to 
up power and performance EAyl Oorporotwft, New York 


look for the ETHYL trade-mark 
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Colonizers of Barren Lands 


► WIND BFAltN, sun bdked rocks in 
ihc driest deserts, hire hones ol )>raniic 
staking out of mountainsides, glacicf' 
drop(x?d boulders on Arctic isliiuls, vo' 
c line livis with their fires all spent, 
t\cn tombstones in old churchyards — 
these would hardly seem promising 
places to go liotani/iiig \ct ill ol them 
will yield at least a thin harvest, it you 
know how to hunt for it 
You must not expect roses and orchids, 
of course, or even cacti ind yuccas at the 
outset Indeed, unless some botanist has 
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shown you what to look tor, you’ll ukt 
these exiguous gardens of the rocks for 
pan of the rocks themselves, or at best 
lor chance splashes of paint For these 
first-fruits of the dead stone arc mere 
hlms ol life— and of life that can ‘‘play 
dead", at need, for long periods of 
droughty time 

These hrst colonists of earth’s barest 
places are the lichens A ticlicn is not a 
plant, m the sense that a fern or a vio 
let is a phut, it is really a co'ony of 
plants — ind of two diverse kinds of 
plants at that Under the microscope, the 
nructurc of a lichen is seen to consist 
ol 1 close network of fungus threads, cn 
closing numbers of lowly one celled 
green pi ints known is algae 

fungi, being uniblc to manufutu''c 
their own food, have to depend on the 
larlxihydrUcs and proteins prepared by 
the ilgal cells It is assumed that the 
algic get some benefit from the ar- 
rangement, in the way of protection, 
ind perhaps fiom the wick like witcr 
holding action of the fungi Such a 
inutually idvanttgeous arrangement m 
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nature ts called symbiosis, which is a 
(rreck phrase meaning “living together 
*T o a )Krhaf)s somewhat j lundiccd eye, it 
looks as il the algae in i lichen coin 
picx were getting the worse ol the bar 
gam, their role appears to be like that ot 
the helots in ancient Sparta, or of the 
“natives" in a nineteenth century Eu 
ropean colony in the tropics Howcvci 
even in a slave state there arc a few 
small td\ images to the slaves, un^cs'. 
their exploiters ire greedy to the point 
of self-dcstructivcncss 

There arc three general classes ol | 
algae criistosc, which arc the paint 
splash like kinds, impossible to collect 
except by chiseling loose chips of the 
rock, fohosc or leiflikc, which form 
loose, leathery or papery scales, easily 
picked up, and Iruticosc or twiggy, ol 
which the best known examples arc the 
so-called reindeer moss ot northern lands 
and the beard moss thtt dnpes tree 
lK>ughs wherever the climate is clamp 
and cool 
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Fiytng boats will soon be bringing 
tlaily workers into New York City from 
iicirby Connecticut resident til are is 
iht) will lind on the Fist Ri\cr, which 
IS ncir downtown business centers 
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Dr. Albert Einstein Wrote as 
follows t 

*'1 was extremely pleaaed to re- 
ceive yoar beautiful drawing 
which givea a vivid repreaentation 
of our solar system I have hung 
it on the wall of my room to look 
often at it Sincerely yours,** 

A EINSTEIN 


**lhe drawing is excellent and 
informative You certainly have 
given an enormous amount of In- 
formation in a limited space** — 
DR FOREST RAY MOULTON 


*T have never before seen the 
varioua features of the solar sys- 
tem and the earth shown so akill- 
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^ STATIOREDUCING powder, that 
tan be bloom into automobtie inner 
tuber, lessens or eliminates the elec- 
trical shoch^ that sometimes occurs when 
a cat IS touched and also the electrical 
interference with radio reception The 
powder clings to the walls of the tube 
and changes the electrual behavior of 
the tires 

Snmic* Nont tetter Juno f t$S7 

JSt SANDWICH SHOPS, measuring 24 
by W feet ate shipped ftom factory 
by ratltoad tar or trailer completely a< 
tembled ready to set on a foundation 
They are made of stainless steel and 
aluminum and ate latgtly wtlded con 
\tructton Necessary fixed equipment ts 
included 

^eienoo None Utter luno f l$47 

tt ONF POUND B ATI FRY, a 300- 
volt dry all has been developed for 
use with the Geiger countei an insttu- 
mcrtt for measuring radioactivity tn 
ores, ot materials mar the site of an 
atomic explosion 1 he new battery 
ma\es the counter independent of power 
lines Its concentrated power is possible 
because of its flat-cell construction 

beynem Nnw* LntUr Jun* 7 t»47 

CALENDAR PENCIL has an ad- 
fustable top, shown grasped by the fin- 
gers in the picture, that can be rotated 



fo that the letteis re fn denting the days 
of the tvcek^ can be fixed over the piopet 
columns of figuies to form the calendar 
for any month The top u reset for tach 
new month 

Sciiwr® N«ya / Jum 7 t$iT 

^ FYE ThSllNG equipment for rat 
tng the eyesight of industrial workers, 
detects suppression of vision tn one eye 
perception of depth, color blindness vis- 


Question Box 


AElONAUnCS 

Wlut wiU b« th« rh«ract«ruitlr« of Uw 
flylnt ■utomobileT p S67 
Whv an pUuilci incTMAingly uwd In air- 
craft f p 3M 

ACUCULTUn 

How do mnnltloni taui* hunforf p SU 
BOTANY 

What la a liobenT p SOO 
cflKMnrnnr 

How do coHiniL raya oraaW radloaeUva 
carbon T p SU 

How la alUooaa oil uaad id maklBg rabbar 
UnaT p SOI 

Why la carbon tetrachloride mt aa Ideal 
Are eaUacnlabarT p 800 


kngineeung 

How doea tha turbo jet aBsina aorpaBa 
the reoiprocatlng aogincT p In 

MEDIUNB # 

What are tha now dnuca Ibat rallwe heart 
aDil circulation diaordcra and aathma? p 
S0» 

NULLKAB nmics 

Ooea more energy oome from ftaaion or 
fuaioa of atomaf p 108 

OBNITBOLOCT 

How la Iba caate ayitmn of Jonooa de- 
larmlnedT p Ml 

■ADlOPBOTOGBArar 
How win the U 8 Nerp keep w with 
weather coaditlona all aluag the PaolflcT 

p 801 


Pictnno Co$9r, Todd Shipyards Cofpormum, Ganofol EUetrK, p 3^^. Parker AppU 
once Co , p 337, WesHnghouse Corp, p 339; Standard OtlCo,p 363 

Where pnhbehe d eewoea are need their are etted 


ual sharpness, and tendency toward 
cross-eyedness It ts a simple device, that 
tests on an ordinary desk^, with visou 
that fit over the eyes being tested 

Setenee Neua Lettrr June 7 l$47 


Hh SELF LOCKING nut, of the wing 
type for easy turning, ts featured by an 
elastic nylon collar which helps hold the 
nut in position !t is designed for use on 
household appliances, and with garden, 
office and industrial equipment 

Science Situ Letter June 7 ISS" 

(ft KNIFE SHARPENER, for table use 
tn the home, has three upright honing 
curfacts of aiundum fixed tn an orna 
mental plastic base easily grasped by the 
hand to hold it tn place Ttvo hones ate 
stationary The centci one, faang the 
other two, ts on a spring arm which h 
pushed bach^ to allow the entty of the 
blade 

heienre Urw% Letter June 7, 194” 



SCIENCE SERVICE 
BOOK SELECTION 


ON UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
by Jamefl B. Conant 

Herolded oa a revelutfonory devalopniant In 
Amerkon e^Kotien, thla ii Hie book obout 
iwdarafondh^ the fciborotery ond ifa ellect on 
medm living Harvard a prealdenf here praaepti 
m clem reodafale terma an hlitorieal view of 
great tclenliaH of the poai, and their ceneepit of 
Mience What did their aenerdtian a know ed the 
world about ihemT Vflte* war* the prob l w m 
Aey ael out to examme-and the tohitione they 
found? Mr Conant'a beak oaolati the reader In 
a new approach to the wientlflc iwethed |» ep 
ara'ion MOO 14| p llhn 

Thli book II one of ftieae dieeen from time to 
lime by Science Service for (be convenience ^of 
iti reoden, m on ewtalandlng work m l«i heU 
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FOR RADIO WAV E S 


Thirty yeon ago, when all telephone tervice went by 
wrre, ^11 fctentiits developed means of sending doz- 
ens of conversations over the same line 

This they did by giving to each conversation a dif- 
ferent corner frequency, then to separote It from the 
others, they used a device which they hod invented 
and named— the electric wove fUtmr 

Today, in microwave telephone systems, the message- 
bearing waves pau to and from the antenna in pipes 
called vfoveguides So scientists In Bell Laborotortes 


devised a diflierent kind of filter— o filter in a wave- 
guide This filter is a system of electrically resonant 
cavities formed by walls and partitions Waves that 
set up sympathetic vibrations In the cavities pass through, 
others are reflected 

In the Bell System, now, single circuits are carrying 
many conversations at the same time through precision 
vfove-filtermg 


01 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


EXPLORINO AND INVCNTINO, DEVISING AND PEIFECTINO, FOX CONTINUED IMPROVEAAENTS AND KONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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omiATBIOi 

Youth Fountain in Brain? 

) 

When groups of nerve cells in midbroin ore injured 
by sickness, aging in appearance occurs. Scientists seek re- 
lation between disease and old age 


► SMALL MASSES of nerve cells m the 
midbriin may hold a clue to the Foun- 
tain ot Youth When these groups of 
nerve cells arc injured by sickness, as 
in “sleeping sickness,** i look of advanc 
cd old age comes even to quite young 
persons Perhaps further study of these 
cells and of the cfTccts of sickness on 
other cells in the body miy lead to 
extending life to ‘unlimited periods" 

These suggestions appcir in a report 
by Dr S Philip Cioodhart, professor of 
clinical neurology at Columbia Umver 
sity, to the American Cieriatrics Society 
in Atlantic City 

For examples he drew from a study 
of a large group of patients in which 
the diseise process was chiefly m the 
basal ganglia These are the small mass 
cs of groups of nerve cells within the 
nndbrain Ihey mediate im}K>rtant viul 
functions of the body Among these are 
the mechanism of blood circulation, the 
iction of the heart, digestion, and the 
walls of the irtcrics flcre, too, Dr 
Cioodhirt pointed out, ire the centers 

HKDICINI 


THE ARMY will probably have a 
new, better vaccine against influenza next 
fall And before too long, all of us may 
be able to get a specific drug for treat- 
ment if we get 'flu 

Ihesc possibilities appear in a report 
made by Dr Joseph £ Smadel, scientific 
director of the virus and rickettsial dis 
cases department at the Army Medical 
Center, Walter Reed Hospital 

Reason for the new influenza vaccine 
It that a new strain of influenza A virus 
appeared during the 1947 epidemic It 
was so difTcrcne from the older strains 
of influenza A that the present vaccine, 
m some cases at least, could not protect 
against it vacc^^i effective 


closely intcgritcd with the emotions 
1 here is anatomicil and physiological 
relationship between these cells and the 
higher controlling centers within the 
hnin conex 

Among (he patients studied was a 
young woman, once graceful and come 
ly She emerged Irom an attack of cpi 
dcmic encephalitis or so called sleeping 
sickness, as a niuih older woman with 
features changed and a face almost hid 
ecus in Its expression Her hgurc also 
had c hinged its contours 

1 wo other victims of this disease 
rapidly des eloped tremors and expres 
sions of advanced igc, "as though a lew 
months had wrought the changes of 
years " 

"Arc the changes of advancing years 
from birth to old age expressions ul 
disease^" Dr (loodhart asked his med 
leal audience ‘Is there reason to look 
with hope that as Science develops 
means to prevent disease or builds up 
immunity, life may extend to unlimited 
periods? ’ 

Sri«iire Nrum I rtUr Junr H I9i7 


against the older strain of influenza A 
and against a strain of influenza B virus 
The Army s epidemiological board his 
just recommended that the new strain 
he incorporated with the older strain and 
the B virus, in vaccine purchased by the 
Army for use in the fall of 1947 
For treatment of influenza. Dr Smadel 
pointed to two drugs that check the 
growth of the virus when it is growing 
on eggs in the laboratory One of these 
15 an acridine, related to the anti-malaria 
drug, atabrme Although the growth of 
the virus is considerably dclay^ at first 
at the end of 72 hours it was growing 
as well in the acridine treated eggs as 
in untreated controls 



RAIL ROBOT — Powerful electrte 
f^eneratot wtll feed 1,500 horsepower 
of energy to a dteseLelectric locomo~ 
Uve*s drtvmg motors In larger loco- 
motives, two or more of these gener- 
ators are operated together, 

"Such d ltd IS these arc not sufficiently 
exciting to vv irrant immediate clinical 
inds of this drug in the treatment of 
influciiTa,'* Dr Smadel said “The data 
do hold promise that i satisfactory drug 
rn ly be found ” 

“C^ndy CO it mg the flu virus by such 
sugiry inatcruls as apjilc pectin and 
blood group A subsuni.es also checks Us 
growth in eggs This was reported last 
month by scientists of the Rockefeller 
liisiiiuce The c indy coated virus parti- 
cles, Dr Smidel cxpl lined, seem unable 
to enter the body cells to cause infection, 
while the acridine drug probably pre- 
vents virus growth by interfering with 
processes in the IxKly nils essential for 
mulliphc uion of the virus once it has 
gotten into them 

Snritr«i NtwB ietlcr June H 1947 

PHTBICI 

Oil Recovery from Wells 

► lO SPEED the recovery of oil from 
sluggish wells, Ralph M Steffen of 
North Hollywood, (^Iif, explodes car 
bureted gases m a cylinder, and pumps 
them down the well while suit ^ming 
hot The heat reduces the viscosity of the 
oil, and the pressure substitutes tor the 
lost natural gas pressure Patent 2,421, 
528 was granted on this idea 

Setemre NeufM Lelfer Jimi* 14 2947 


New Flu Vaccine for Army 

A new strain of influenza virus appeared in the last 
epidemic and vaccine is being developed to protect against 
it. Promise of anti-flu drug seen. 
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MBHCWB 

Blackouts Not Damaging 


► PIl cns who ‘ blaLkcd-ouP’ frequently 
(luring dive bombings or other combat 
flight maneuvers need not worry that 
they will suffer any lasting damage from 
the experience Evidence for this rcas 
Mirancc comes from studies reported by 
Ors E H Wood, E H Lambert and 
C F Code, of the Mayo Aero Medical 
Unit at the meeting in Atlantic City ot 
the Aero Medical Association 

In the process of developing means 
ot protecting pilots against blackout, 
miny of the personnel of aero medical 
laboratories repeatedly acted as sub)ects 
during tests on the human centrifuge 
iiid in aircraft They often lost vision, 
thit IS, had a **blickout,” during such 
tests and sometimes were made uncon 
scious and were out completely 

Up to the present, they have developed 
no apparent permanent or cumulative 
effects from these experiences, although 
they probably have experienced more 
blackouts thin a fighter or di\e bomber 
pilot or test pilot would experience m a 
litaimc 

Some of those who took part in the 


tests have undergone more than a thou- 
sand IS second exposures to centrifugal 
forces ranging from two and one half 
to nine times the force of gravity 
Some were exposed to forces of over 
two and one half times gravity for a 
total accumulated time of more than five 
hours and to forces above six times grav 
ity for more than 40 minutes 
Some had partial or complete blackouts 
more than 800 times in the three year 
penod from 1942 to 1945 
The blood pressure at the level ot the 
head was reduced in some of the test 
personnel, it is estimated, to less than 
half the normal on more than 300 oc 
casions and to zero on more than 70 
occasions 

Although these reductions in blcxid 
pressure lasted less than 15 seconds, one 
person had the experience often enough 
so that the total accumulated time at 
which his blood pressure was one half 
of normal was more than 50 minutes 
For an accumulated time of more than 
15 minutes he had the blood pressure 
in his head reduced to zero 

i>etme€ Nmwt letter Junt n JH7 


NUTUnON 

Food Likes Important 


► PILOTS and trews ol comb a planc^ 
want Cindy, chocolitc, cigarettes ind 
chewing gum lor flight riiions, regard 
less of whit nuiniiomsts think of such 
j diet And the fliers want fried eggs 
lor breakfist licfore taking off on their 
dtngcrous missions, even though scicn 
tihc studies showed ihu cereal and toist 
lor breakfast raises their ceiling 2000 
Icct 

1 hese lood likes, ind their imiKir 
I incc, were reported by Dr David B 
Dill, scientihc dircvtor of the Army 
Chemical Center’s medical division, it 
the meeting m Atlantic City of th^ 
Aero Medical Association 

War dogs in action on Morctai ate, 
thrived and earned out their missions 
with great sueecss on an old C ration 
type of diet, consisting solely of meat 
and vegetable stew and hash But sol 
dicrs and air men refused these rations 
after a few days, even when there wa^ 
nothing else to eat 

Which goes to show. Dr Dill stressed, 
that I good ration for a soldier cannot 
be planned on the basis ot feeding ex 


penments with iiiimals in i lilxjralory 

Quartermaster Corps scientists plan 
ning rations tor any future wars might 
well follow the example of “that un 
surpassed observer of soldiers in action, 
hrnie Pyle,” Dr Dill suggested, and get 
out in the field to see what combat sol 
dicrs want to cat 

“A few observations on men under 
combat conditions may be more valu 
ible,” he said, “than hundreds of obser 
vations on test sub|ccts who have not 
been at war or thousands of ubservauoys 
on rats ” 

Planning civilian diets for gocxl nu 
tntion, he suggested, also will be more 
successful if made on men at work as 
well as on rats in the laboratory 

5ri«ne« Nmw§ LmtUr, Juns 14, 1947 

MBDIClNa 

L«u Proflci«iKy CauMs 
Plcm* Accidmls in Pain 

^ AIRCRAFI accidents do come in 
pairs, if not m threes, Dr Daniel Horn, 
of the flying safety division of the Field 


Office of the Air Inspector, Langley 
Field, reported at the meeting in Aun- 
tie City of the Aero Medical Association 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
repeated accidents An accident is fol 
lowed by a peruxi when the pilot's pro- 
ficiency is temporarily unpaired, it 
wms from Dr Horn*s studies These 
concerned the time interval between 
successive aircraft accidents for over 
*^,000 repeater pilots in the AAF 
The study showed that a second ac 
cident tends to follow quickly on the 
heels ol the first, whether or not pilot 
error was involved in the first accident 
The old flying custom of sending a 
fnan up again as soon as possible after 
he his crashed would seem to need re 
vision on the basis of these studies 

SHanr* Wrwt Lmttar Juna 14 1947 
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noD nouMObOQY 

Soybean Protein Whipped 

Extracted after oil has been removed, these proteins 
make excellent whipping compounds. Other reports from 
the Institute of Food Technology are given 


►1 HE SOYBEAN, versatile gift of 
Orient to Occident, has found yet an< 
other )ob in its adopted home in the 
West Soybean proteins, extracted after 
the oil has been taken out, make supe 
nor whipping compounds, Dr Ralph 
M Bohn, Minneapolis food chemist, 
stated hq^ore the meeting of the Institute 
of Food 1 ethnologists in Boston Whip 
|)ing compounds include such things is 
meringues, marshmallows, nougats, and 
other kinds of “sweetened air that play 
highly importint roles in the pastry 
md confectionery trades The new soy 
l)can products will capture more air 
ijuicker and hold it longer than either 
egg white or gelatin, the speaker pointed 
out 

Storing Dri«d Egg Whit« 

Dried egg white, used by tons in 
making baked gcxxis, tends to deteriorate 
in storage because it contains a certain 
imount of sugar, fohn C Ayres and 
Cicorgc F Slew lit of Iowa State College 
told the meeting This undesirable sugir 
can be eliminated by fermentation with 
ordinary yeast, which is added along 
with a small quantity ot yeast extract 
By careful control of the fermentation 
process, the substance called mucin, cs 
sential for good results with egg white 
can be retained 

Rasaarch on Packaging 

Packaged food products can be kept 
from spoiling longer by treating the 
wrapping material, or even the paper- 
pulp out of which It 15 made, with 
fungicides, antibiotics and antioxidants, 
according to the requirements of the 
particular product, Dr Louis C Bar 
ail of the U S Testing Company, Ho 
boken, N ) , stated He regards as ideal 
a group of new synthetic wrapping 
plastics known collectively as Vyncotc, 
because they are “inert, non-toxic, taste 
less, non-inflammable, and capable of 
being treated with germicides, fungi- 
cides and insecticides” 
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Fish Byproduct Uses 

Non edible byproducts ot fish have 
a wide range of industrial and other 
uses, Dr H L A Tarr of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada told the meet 
ing Uses in such things as fertilizer 
and chicken feed are so well known is 
to be commonplace, less tamiliar, per 
haps, IS their usefulness to makers ol 
linoleum and plastics, is well as m 
leather preparation Vitimins from hsh 
livers arc an old story, but the phirmi 
ccutical industry is also drawing on hsh 
[or insulin, the protamin used with in 
sulin, and the anti pernicious incmi t 
factor 

Snottro Neuit ! Ht«r June i* t9i7 

MBDICINI 

Adrenal Glands Found 
To Produce Fat Hormone 

► DISCOVERY of \ new fat hormone 
produced by the adrenal glands was an 
nounced at the meeting in Atliniic 
City by Drs 1 rank A Hartman, Kathcr 
inc A Brownell and fonathan S That 
chcr of Ohio Sutc University 

The adrenal glands, located just abo\c 
the kidneys, irc most familnr to the 
liyman through another of their hor 
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moncs, adrenalin or epinephrine, some 
times dramatically us^ as a stimulant 
to dying patients and also commonly 
used to relieve acute asthma attacks 

Besides adrenalin these small glands 
produce at least ont other vital hor 
monc, a chemical generally referred to 
as cortin Lack ot this hormone results 
in Addison’s disease in which the 
patient's skin is a gray bronze color 
md which was alwiys fatal until tht 
discovery of cortin 

The new fat hormone from these same 
glands IS responsible tor moving fat 
from the reserves ot the liver during 
starvation, the Ohio State scientists 
lound When giscn to laboratory an 
imals from which the adrenal glands 
had been rtmosed, it ciused fat to be 
deposited in their livers even when they 
were starving 

Seirnirr Nhwm LmUt Jun* 14 i*47 

AKIUlNAUTlCM 

InRoted “Doughnuts” Moke 
Landing on Wator Pouiblo 

See Front Cover 

► HFLICOPIERS can now land on 
w Iter or marshy ground by means ol 
newly developed landing gears attached 
to each of the three Imding wheels 
fcsis made by the U S Coast Guard at 
Llizaheth Cit\ N C , showed these gears 
that art really rubber litcliuais to be 
sitisfaclory They Icwk somewhat awk 
ward when blown up but do not inter 
tcrc with normal linding on ground 

If a helicopter engine should fill over 
water the flotaiion gear would make 
j^iossihle a landing instead of a crash 

Srifnrr Nev n f efter fune H /#!'’ 



TRACK LANDING GEAR— Thu lattJmg getr, tmultr to the treetor tread 
used on treetors md tanks, u being hnitl for the Fetrchdd C-A2 Packet, 
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RAino 

Printed Wire for Radios 

Commercial application of this wartime research is 
about to become a reality. Flat lines for easy production are 
development from proximity fuze. 


► IIUST COMME-RCIAL application 
(if the re\olulionjry wartime develop- 
ment, printed wire, nity soon hnd in 
way into new r-idios 

The flit, printed lines, which take 
the place of the complieitcd copper wires 
in your own radio, arc now lieing used 
to lorm smdl, rugged interstage coupling 
plates These plates connect the implify 
ing tubes ot a radio 

Printed wire plates are being manu 
fittured by the Centnlab division of 
(Tlobe-Union, Ine , Milwaukee, Wis Ibis 
firm produced printed wire circuits for 
the proximity tuzc At least one large 
ridio m iiiuiaeturrr is understoexi to be 
planning to use the printed wire plates 
in home ndios 

Chimed to be the first commencal 
application of printed wire, the coupling 
plitrs have only lour soldering connec 
tions, eompirccl with nine in standard 
wiring, an(i arc smaller units, more easily 
imor|)oratcd in r idios 

Printed wire is iormed on a flat sur 
face with a solution which dries to form 
lines These lines ire composed of silver 
in place of (op|)cr wires, and carbon 
IS used for resistors in printed wire elec- 
tronic circuits Adv intagcs claimed ior 
printed wire are ripid, comparatively 
easy production, smallness of size and 
rugged construction, compared with wir 
ing 

Printed wire wis developed late in 
the war for use in some ot the mcxlcls 
of the proximity fuze Since the war, 
scientists at the National Bureau of 
Stindirds have developed the “lipstick 
broadcasting station, the “c tiling card 
ridio* and other tiny equipment utiii/ 
mg printed wire, but the coupling plates 
are the hrst product to come on the 
market 

Meanwhile, scientists at the Bureau of 
Slindards fear that America may be 
lagging behind the British in develop- 
ing applications of printed wire Sar 
rove, Ltd , of LoneJon, is reported to 
avc produced an assembly line type ma 
chine for turning out printed wire cir- 
cuits 

Latest American achievement wirh 
printed wire is a complete radio trans 
mitter smaller than a pack of cigarettes 


The broadcasting unit is seven eighths 
of an inch by two inches by two and 
one fourth inches The tiny radio station 
was developed by Dr CIcdo Brunctn 
and his associates in the Ordnance De- 
velopment Division ot the Bureau of 
Standards 

Two thirds of the midget station s st/c 
IS due to batteries Dr Brunetti predicts 
even smaller batteries may be developed 
The lipstick broadcasting unit, developed 
by Dr Brunetti's group, had lines 
painted on the tube to replace wires, but 
It required separate batteries 

Dr Brunetti reports that his office 
has received many reports from man 
ufacturers working on printed wire dr 
vclopments After components for radios, 
such as the coupling plates, he believes 
a fvcrsonal radio with a broadcasting and 
receiving station, small enough for a coat 
|KKkct or handbag, will be put on the 
m irket 

SrtMCtf Newa Ztetter Jwia H 

rvoLi’TlON 

Man Owes Civilization 
To Adaptibility of Mind 

► MAN IS MAN because he is plastic 
“ mentally 

Min owes his distinctive place in the 
world, his scpiration from all his an 
imil kindred, to his inheritance of an 
idipiive mental pattern Human liemgs 
do not hue to respond to a situation in 
i rigidly predetermined way, as bees, 
w isps and ants do 

Dr Th Dobzhansky of Columbii 
University and Dr M b Ashley Mofi 
cagu ot Hahnemann Medical College in 
Philadelphia explain this plasticity in 
human behavior in Science (June 6) 

Min solves problems of life never be 
fore experienced This ability is tied in 
with man’s highly developed nervous 
system, and especially with his big brain 
Organisms with “one track” Ixhavior 
patterns have far less complex nervous 
systems, the two scientists state 

Big brains came early in human de- 
velopment Beetle browed Neanderthal 
man had a brain somewhat larger than 
modern man's, though differently shap- 


ed But more impoitant than size or 
shape of brain is what can be done with 
this cc]uipmcnt The two scientists point 
to the well- worked flint tools of half a 
million years ago which arc specialized 
types intended for different jcibs They 
are evidence that the distinctively human 
trait of mental plasticity had already 
been well developed 

The scientists sec no reason in man’s 
evolution why various human races 
can t think the same way 

lust because different races have dit 
crent skin colors and other structural 
traits that arc not the sime, Drs Dobz 
hansky and Montagu contend that “it 
docs not ncccssinly follow that they 
must also differ in mental ones ” 

Srii«iirii Saw* Lettmr Junm H t*i7 

MPntOROLOGY 

Radio Waves to Give Facts 
About Air Masses Overhead 

^ RADIO WAVhS may some day be 
come probes used by weathermen in 
hndmg out what kinds of air masses 
arc overhead and roundabout From 
knowledge thus gamed, they may be able 
to give more accurate forecasts of what’s 
coming up next 

Newest thing in this field is the sub 
ject of U S patent 2,421,730, issued 
to Ciilbcrt S Wickizcr of Rtverhead, N 
Y , and assigned by him to the Radio 
Corporation of America Mr Wirkizcr 
uses radio waves ot high frequency — 
300 000 kilocycles and upward — sending 
them from stations at known distances 
apart, with the receiving station on a 
tall tower or even on a mountain 

High frequency radio waves, of the 
so called pseudo optical group, ire af 
lecled in their nngc primarily by the 
refractive qualities of the lower atmos- 
phere, just as visible light waves are 
Therefore by studying their signal 
length on reception, Mr Wickizcr 
states, It will be possible to obtain data 
on the relative humidity, temperature 
and pressure gradients ot the interven- 
ing air masses 

Some work m this field was done 
experimentally during the war by Army 
aerologists, but not all of their results 
have yet been made public 
' Studies on the relations between lower- 
frequency radio waves and meteorologi- 
cal conditions have been under way for 
several years at the Blue Hill observa- 
tory of Harvard University, under the 
direction of Dr Harlan T Stetson 
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WICINI 

Relief for Polio Symptoms 

Local anesthetic injected into nerves along the spinal 
column improves the condition of clammy, swollen feet and 
hands of adult patients. 


► A NEW, SUCCESSFUL triument 
fur some sytnploms of inUntile pinly 
SIS IS innountLcl by three Army incdi 
L«il officers at the Army and Navy Crcn 
cral llospiul at Hot Springs Ark The 
officers arc Ma) Vmeent J ( olhns, 
Lieut Williim L hosier and ( ipl 
William I West 

The treatment is not a cure for polio 
It was devised to relieve the blue, cold, 
ilamniy ind swollen feet ind hands ol 
grownup patients recovering iroin in- 
Inuile pinlysis Inf mule paralysis, they 
point out, can no longer be considered 
unusual in grown jicrsons They ciuotc 
one auihonty is stiting that the num 
l)er of cises in grownups is dchnitcly 
increasing At the Hot Springs Army 
and Navy Hospital, i center lor polio 
myelitis pitients HI t ists in miluiry 
ixrsonnei were studied 

Muscle spisin and tenderness were 
also relieved by the new treatment, il 
though M was not tleviscd tor this pur 
jiosc The hnding that it relieved muscle 
spasm was untx^xilcd, but the relief wis 
so definite ind sharp lhat the Army 
dcKtors suggest using the treatment also 
in ihe acute snge of the disease One 
patient got rebel although treatment 
with hot picks had brought only “mild 
eomlort ” 

Ihc irciiment consists of injections of 
a loeil anesthetic solution into nerves 
along the spin il column 1 he procedure 
IS known technically as pinvcrtebral 
sympithctie blcKk It is not unlike tlic 
nerve cutting operation used in some 
cases of high blcxxl pressure and 
which his also been used in some eases 
of infintile parilysis But the Army doc 
tors use a chemical, the anesthetic solu 
tion, to cut the nerve connections 

The nerves selected are those which 
control contraction and dilation of the 
small blood vessels in the arm or foot 
affcaed with chilblains and the other 
symptoms Apparendy these nerves arc 
affected by infantile paralysis, although 
the amount of paralysis docs not run 
parallel to the efica on the blood vessels 
When the nerves controlling the blood 
vessels arc affected, blood circulation is 
poor and the feet or hands get cold, 
clammy, blue and swollen 
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[he change m circulation usually oc 
curs within five or 10 minutes after 
the chemical is in)ectcd Many patients 
experienced a “hot toot** and said, “1 
cant rcmcmlicr when my foot tell so 
good** 

One patient with wcikncss, tenderness 
and spism of the biccpis and triceps 
muscle ot his right arm siid after the 
ireitmcnt, “My right arm is now better 
dim my left *’ 

The dropsy swelling cleared up slow 
ly in all cases Three piiicnis however, 
said thit on tht diy following the nerve 
block treatments they could get into i 
slipper easily 

PttieiUs hive continued to be rc 
litved ot the poor circulation symptoms 
lor IS long as six months dter the treat 
ment It they have a severe relapse, tht 
treatment can he givtn again 

The treatment could also bt given 
to children, the Army doctors believe 
although It would be more difficult be 
t mse It IS ncccssiry to have comjilcU 
cooperation of the patient to <lo the 
block successfully 

fX tails of the new treatment in n 
jHirttd in the New } n gland foutnal of 
Medtane ( M ly 8) 

^ri#fica Weio* /rttnr Jhha H I9i7 

l-NI INBKINO 

New Auto Engine Uses 
One-Third Less Gasoline 

► ONE IHIRD less gasoline is used 
bv a new automobile engine than in 
present types, it was revealed to the 
Society of Automotive Fnginicrs by 
('harics F Kettering, research chief ot 
C^ncral Motors Its installation m cirs 
will ktep step with the development of 
new fuels 

It IS a high compression engine, with 
cylinder pressure reaching 1,200 pounds 
per square inch Present engines run 
at only 600 pounds per square inch 
Automobiles with the new high<ompres- 
Sion engines, operating since last No 
vember, arc giving 33% to 40% higher 
economy than ordinary automobile 
power plants 
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FIRE STOP-^ases and fumes from 
fires are sucked out through duets, 
such as the erne the operator ts ad* 
)ustmg, by an exhaust fan Sprmkiers 
surround the ducts to cool the atr and 
help block passage of smoke tnta the 
statr openmg. 

But these high compression engines 
md fuel developments arc in the labora 
tory stage, he said How soon they can 
lx incorporated into the automobile will 
depend upon a large amount of develop 
ment by both the automobile and the 
petroleum industries working together 
toward a common goal Doubling the 
compression ratio at one jump cannot 
he made at once for various reasons 
Fhcrc arc 30,000,000 vehicles on the road 
today which do not require high octane 
gasoline and must l)c kept running until 
they wear out 

The change ovir from present engines 
to very high compression engines can 
lx taken only in steps As the petroleum 
industry makes an improvement in fuels 
the automobile industry can supply a 
higher compression engine to utilize 
them 

The new engine is designed according 
to rather conventional proecdures, Mr 
Kettering said, except that it is rigid 
enough to carry the higher loads im- 
posed It weighs no more per horsepower 
than present stock engines Its comprci 
sion ratio, ]2 5 to one, was chosen be- 
cause tests with a onc<ylinder experi- 
mental engine showed that most of the 
gams in efficiency on this cylinder con- 
struction could be obtained at this ratio 

iMttr, JwM IfSf 
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ILAMT rBYtnUMY 

Opposed Growth-Gmtrol 
Chtmicals in Sugorcon* 

> THERE IS in sugarcane, and ap 
parcntly m other plants as well, a sub- 
stance that checks growth as well as a 
substance that speeds growth Plants thus 
seem to be in the same situation as 
Alice in Wonderland, who, it will be 
recalled, made herself uller by nibbling 
one side of a mushroom, and shorter 
by nibbling the other side 

Existence of this piir of opposed 
growth-control substances has been dem 
onstrated by two botanists at the Uni 
vcrsity of Hawaii, Dr Charles J Enganl 
and Avaro H Nakata, who succeeded 
m extracting them separately by exceed 
ingly careful di/Terential methods They 
test^ their effects on oat seedlings, 
which arc the plant physiologist's guinea 
pigs for growth control compounds Ex 
istcnce of anti growth as well as growth 
hormones had been indicated in several 
earlier researches, the present work 
definitely establishes the fait 

Presumably the growth-inhibiting suh 
stance or substances function in establish 
mg a plant's natural si7c and proper 
tions As a practical matter, hereafter 
It will be necessary lor experimenters 
to seek out and separate both kinds of 
substance, where tn the past the dis 
covery of a growth-promoting substance 
only has been considered sufficient 

StmHm ATffwa L«tr«r Jim« H 1H7 

HISSKlNB 

Rough Motion, Not Mind, 
Cauios Plano Sicknots 

► IF YOU GET airsick, it is bcciuse 
the air is rough, not because you are 
frightened about flying or expecting to 
be sick 

Psychological factors may play some 
part, but not as much as has been claim- 
ed for them 

This debunking of psychologual fac 
tors in air or motion sickness came from 
a professor of psychology, Dr G R 
Wendt, of the University of Rochester, 
to the Aero Medical Association meet- 
ing m Atlantic City 

The character of the motion has a 
lot to do with whether a person will get 
sick, Dr Wendt found from studies of 
persons in an fekvator-likc cab that was 
moved up and down in "waves' of dif 
ferent sizes, frequency, form and at cel 
eration 

A 32-cyclc wave that was really 
‘ rough" and which the people in the 


cab expected would make them sick 
did not cause sickness in as many as a 
22-cycle wave This was one unexpected 
finding and one which tended to dc 
bunk the psychological factors 
The posture of the head had an cf 
feet on motion sickness, as did certain 
drugs 

"The view that airsickness is ‘all psy- 
chological’ is a defeatist position," Dr 
Wendt charged He said that a strong 
effort should be made to disseminate 
the evidence that the kind of motion 
and the state of the body arc more im 
portant than the state of mind in caus 
mg air siikness 

SntnrM LeiUr June U JBi7 

NUCLJuui PUYsna 

H«art of Atom Hold* 

Throo Scionco Myttorios 

► THE HEART of the atom snci its 
great energy hold three major mystcr 
les for scientists these days 1 hey are 
] What holds together the protons 
and neutrons in the atomic nucleus^ 
(Protons arc positively charged and 
should repel one mother ) 

2 Why arc electrons or electrical 
particles ejected from the atomic heart 
which does not contain them^ 

1 Just whu IS the meson or mesr) 
tron? (This particle discovered in cos 
inic ray studies lives only a few mil 
lionths of a second 'ind then probably 
reverts to an ordinary electron ) 

Ciimt high voltage machines arc be 
mg built to solve these atomic secrets, 
Dr Cl W Dunlap, (icncral Electric 
nuec Iconics engineer, explained in list- 
ing the atomic problems 
One of the six kinds of these ma 
chines the synchrotron will produce 
energies running into billions of electron 
volts (an ordinary X ray machine used 
in doctor's offices uses a few thousand 
volts ) One synchrotron proposed will 
reach ten billion ^ 

Other atom smashers are Betatron 
which accelerates electrons to produce 
high-energy X-rays Cyclotron, best 
known among atom smashers, which is 
a sort of merry go round for atomic 
particles Synchrocyclotron, which can 
produce almost unlimited energies by 
applying frequency modulation princi- 
ples to the input Linear accelerator, 
which IS an "unrolled cyclotron" and for 
very high voltage could be 100 feet or 
more long ElcctrosUtic accelerator, also 
known as the Van dc Graaff machine, 
the pioneer atom smasher 
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ICHTHYOUMIY 

Parotitic Protozoan 
Cautot Fish Ditoato 

► A NEW and serious disease that 
spoils many fish intended for South 
African markets, and which can be dc 
tccted by a ghostly glow given off by 
infected specimens under ultraviolet 
light, has been studied by Rees Davies 
and E Beyers of the I^w Temperature 
1 aboraiory m Cape Town, South Africa 
Causal organism is a parasitic proto- 
zoan, a microscopic one-celicci animal 
chat gets into the muscle fibers of the 
hsh and mikes the flesh soft and m 
edible 
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AWtONAUTlU* 

Duplex Planet for Cargo 
And Pattongort Ditcuttod 

► AIR TRANSPORTATION now has 
growing pains similar to those of rail- 
road traffic decides igo TTie question 
IS Should passenger plines carry mail, 
express and freight, or should this "dead" 
material be hauled exclusively in cargo 
craft? 

Established iirlmcs can hindlc pas 
sengers, mail, express and freight with 
efficiency and safety, the Society of Auto- 
motive F ngincers was told by Chirlcs P 
Graddick, of United Airlines, Chicago 
This combined traffic would justify the 
operation of more daily flights, and there 
by provide air transpoitation service 
otherwise not available to smaller com 
munitics 

Separate planes for cargo would con 
stitutc unnecessary duplication, making 
traffic and management problems more 
complicated 

"The airlines,*’ he said, "arc perfecting 
interchange arrangements which will per 
mit patrons to ship over any combination 
of air routes between any two points 
in the United States ’ 

Airplane service is not comparable 
with that of truck and bus lines These 
offer service that can not be duplicated 
by the railroads Trucks can be loaded 
anywhere in a city, and unloaded directly 
at stores or warehouses in other cities 
They are not confined to fixed terminals 
as are both railroads and airplanes 
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MKitcmR 

Will H B« Boy or Girl 
Answered By New Tesh 

► PROSPECTIVE p*»rcnu wondering 
whether the expected baby will be a boy 
or a girl no longer need wait nine 
months for the answer 
Some of them will be able to get it 
much sooner by two new tests announ 
Lcd at the meeting of the Association 
tor the Study ol Internal Secretions The 
tests were developed by Drs H E Nic 
burgs H S Kuppcrmin and R B 
Crrccnbhtt of the University of Gcorgii 
School of Medicine 
One of them is a chemical test midi 
on the expecunt mother’s blood The 
test is for the ratio between two kinds 
of hormones, chemicals produced by the 
pituitary ghnd at the bise of the brain, 
which affect the sex glands One is 
idled FSH hormone, the other LH 
hormone When the expected baby is 
going to be 1 boy, the imount of LH 
IS greatly increased in proportion to the 
imount of rSH in the mother’s blood 
the Cieorgia scientists And 
The second test is made by st lining 
ind studying through i microscopic the 
cells shed by the tissues lining the open 
mg to the uterus, or womb In some 
cases there arc dchnitc tvpcs or patterns 
of these cells Where the types are dchn 
itc, the Georgia doctors can tell ith 
89 4% accuracy whether the baby will 
be a boy or a girl Where the types arc 
not dcAnitc, no predictions as to sex 
can be made 

LmtUr Junt H t 9 k 7 

ILAMT PUYBIObOOY 

Chemical Teth Seeds 
For Ability to Sprout 

^ SEEDS CAN be tested for their ability 
to sprout by a new chemical method 
in a tenth of the time required by the 
old'Cime germination test The new 
method, which was further developed in 
Britain, and is described in Nature (May 
31) by H J Cottrell of the research 
laboratories of May and Baker, Ltd 
Chemicals belonging to the group 
known as tetrazolium salts are used in 
the test They form colorless solutions 
in water, but when acted upon by the 


enzymes that arc present in germinating 
seeds change into msoluablc red dyes 

Representative samples of seeds to be 
tested arc hrst soaked overnight in water, 
then split lengthwise so as to expose the 
embryo or growing point One half of 
each seed is then plac^ in a shallow glass 
dish and ju&t covered with the colorless 
tetrazolium solution They arc left in 
the dark, at mcxlcratcly warm tempera- 
ture, for four hours At the end of that 
time, seeds of good viability will be 
stained bright red in the region of their 
growing parts The area stained differs, 
of course, from species to species, but 
any good botanist or agronomist will 
know where the red should show up 
if the seed is good 
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OOBANOOEAPUY 

Corals and Alga* Build 
Atolls Vary Slowly 

► AT OLLS like Bikini ire built up by 
the corals and algae that form them 
at a rale not more than one tenth of 
an inch a year, state Dr M C Sargent 
of the Senpps Institution of Oceanogra 
phy and I S Austin of the Navy’s Hy 
drographic Office 

A chemicil test shows whether an atoll 
is growing or on the downgrade, they 
add High oxygen content in the water 
shows that organisms arc being born, 
high phosphorus content indicates dcciy 

Afovs Leftar H IH" 

RNCINmiNG 

Reversing Gas Turbine 
For Ship Propulsion 

► A REVERSING gas turbine in which 
the flow and temperature of the driving 
giscs do not fluctuate during reversil 
is offered by C R Waller of Trenton, 
N I , for patent 2,421,445 It l^ chimed 
to be peculiarly well adapted lor use in 
ship propulsion Patent rights are as 
signed to the I>e I^val Steam Turbine 
Company 

The principle involved is very simple 
Dnving gases ire supplied through a 
ring of nozzles set at an appropriate 
angle for forward motion There is i 
second nng, with nozzles pointed at an 
opposite angle Both rings arc movable, 
so to reverse, the “forward” nozzles are 
pushed out of the way, and at the same 
time the “reverse” nozzles arc brought to 
bear The turbine operates at lower cf- 
Acicncy in reverse, but that is a matter 
of relatively minor importance 
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Alcohol Controls Allorgy 
Of Houto Ivy Poisoning 

► SOMETHING different in the way 
of ivy poisoning came in for discussion 
at the meeting in Atlantic City of the 
American College of Allergists 

This is skin trouble from house ivy, 
the plant housewives keep growing in 
pots or in ornamental jars of water to 
decorate the living room or sun porch 
Fortunately, it is a nre condition, not 
many persons being sensitive, or allergic, 
to this plant 

One case was successfully controlled 
by treatment with an alcoholic extract 
made from the house ivy leaves, Dr 
Samuel E Ryncs of Philadelphia re 
ported 

The extract, of course, was given by 
hyixxlermic injections under the skin, as 
hiy fever victims arc desensitized to 
jxjllcn by injcitions of pollen extracts 
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INDURTtY 

Byproducts Can Cut Cost 
Of Manufactured Gas 

► MANUFACTURED gas for cities in 
the northeastern quarter of the nation 
miy lost less m the future, Alfred R 
Powell of koppers Compmy, Inc, Pitts 
hurgh told the Production and Chemical 
( ommittec Conference of the American 
Gis Institute 

Biggest hope for lower gis costs in 
ircas where gas is made from soft coal 
IS from new byproducts and new uses 
tor products obtained in the manufacture 
of gis The value of the byproducts in 
making gas from coil is ilready greater 
thin the return from sale of the gas 
New uses and new byproducts arc the 
I)cst bet for smaller gas bills, Mr Powell 
declared 

Other fictors which can cut the cost 
ol manufactured gas include increased 
capacity of present equipment for prch 
ducjng gis, greater hcit efficiency from 
present methods, and cheaper plant con 
struetion 

Complete gasification of coal, by proc 
esses developed m Germany and else- 
where, is not satisfactory for city gas, 
Mr Powell warned He slid the processes 
were planned for s|)ccial gases and more 
research will be needed to determine 
the real value of complete gasiAeation 
of coal 
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Atomic Age Alarm 


Clicks of the Geiger counter sound warning of radio- 
activity. A metallic tube is the heart of this defense against 
atomic radiations 


By RON ROSS 

f 

► CLK K click click, clkk. 

click, click — fjstcr ant] lastcr, an omi 
nous signil IS heard 
The atomic ilirin has sounded It can 
be a warning, in time, against atomic 
Inniibb Or the dc ith rutk ol our civili- 
/ It ion 

Harsh, sticcato noise emitted Irom an 
electronic device that scientists call a 
(iciger counter It clicks out its warning 
of ruliation, such as that emitted Lrom 
rulium, or more pertinently from the 
mother siulT of atomic bombs, urinium 
Whenever dangerous radioactivity is 
sprayed out in radiitions — X ray like 
gimma rays, alpha particles which aa 
helium hearts, beta rays which arc fleet 
electrons- the (icigcr eountcr clieks 

Mechanical Policemen 

Tomorrow, in a world deadly fearful 
of illicit uomic bombs or atomic mT 
tcnals. (icigcr counters will be the un 
sleeping mcehintc'il policemen of the 
atomic igc 

You may not read about it. but the 
chances art that every passenger who 
steps o(I in international airplane or dc 
lurks from a transcKcanic steimer will be 
gi\cn the once over with a Geiger coun- 
ter 

At the gateways to our publu institu- 
tions, at the freight and packigc rn 
rnnccs to our critical ind important 
offices, these w irnmg devices will be on 
guard 

Patrolling iirplancs will carry them 
routinely to chirl any unusual activity 
in the upper atr Ihe ilarm could be 
sounded it i radioactive gas attack 
seemed apprcuching At critical and im 
portant phees, such as 42nd and Broad- 
wiy ancl atop Golden Gue Bridge, the 
counters will be on watch 

)usl as radar will constantly scan our 
frontiers for incoming ships by air and 
sea, so the detectors of radioactivity will 
be a part of the nation's defense 
The difference between life and death 
in the future may be a metalbc tube 


This tube is the heart of the Geiger 
counter Icll-talc radiations from uran 
mm, plutonium or other radioactive ma 
tenals sound the atomic alarm when 
they strike the remarkable tube of the 
C/cigcr counter 

Ihcsc rays cannot be seen with our 
eyes and are not felt by our bodies Most 
powerful ray from atomic bomb material 
IS the gamma riy I his is i sort of short 
wave X ray It is only one tenth as long 
as the shortest X ray but usuilly m-iny 
times as powerful 

Beta rays arc high speed electrons, the 
ncgitivcly charged particles which arc i 
fvirt of all itoms 1 hey arc not so pc ne 
tnting as gimmi rays but arc more 
powerful than alphi rays, which are com 
posed of "stripped" helium atoms 

Hiding, or shielding, the riys of uran- 
ium from the tube ol the Gtiger counter 
would require huge amounts of lead for 
even a small bit of material Sneaking 
an itomic bomb or its materials into 
'in irct guarded bv the counter will 
bu difficult, if not impossible 

The Geiger counter was first dcvc]o|)ed 



COUNTER TUBES^Each of these, 
used fjtf Geiger counters, hms m dtffer^ 
etu rey^detectmg ;o6. 


nearly 40 yeirs ago by a German pro 
fessor, Hans Geiger, ind the famous 
English physicist, Lord Rutherford 
Later, Geiger and a German colleague, 
W Mueller, improved the counter so 
that It could count large numbers oi 
particles in a short time The instrument 
15 formally known as the Geiger Mueller 
counter 

The counter is a million times more 
sensitive than most of the devices in 
scientific laboratories It measures the 
ultimate particles of matter A single 
particle of an atom triggers a click from 
I he counter Yet, this senstive instrument 
IS amazingly simple 

Balance in Tube 

A delicate electrical balance is set up 
inside a tube When i bit of an atom, 
a ray given off from uranium or other 
radio ictivc material, penetrates the thin 
wall of the tube, it upsets this bilince 
An electrical charge is given off This 
charge becomes i click for each ray cn 
tenng the tube 

The metallic tuk may be of many 
different sizes Scientists U the National 
Bureau of Standards have developed i 
hypodermic needle ty|X! of counter tube 
This IS hirdly bigger than a small needle 
and IS used for radioactive tracer work 
A novel counter was built from an empty 
tooth paste tube More common types ol 
counter use metal tubes an inch or more 
m diameter The tube may be enclosed 
in glass or have a glass window 

The thickness of the wall of the tulic 
IS important I his determines which rays 
Will be detected by the lountcr For spot 
ting radioactive material, a metal tulie 
which may block alpha and heti rays 
can he used To detect uranium, a gam 
mT ray counter is sufficient These power 
ful nys can warn of radioactivity without 
help from beta and alpha radiations 

Inside the Cube of the Geiger counter 
IS a wire running the length of the tub 
I he wire connects msulting disks which 
seal the ends of the tube The tube con 
tains a gas at low pressure 

High voltage is applied to establish 
a strong electrical held between the wire 
and the tube The voltage is high enough 
so that the gas is lusc ready to “break 
down'* This establishes a delicate elec- 
trical balance 

The balance is broken by a ray penc- 
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tratmg the tube The penetrating ray 
rips the gas molecules and frees charged 
particles, called ions This produces an 
electrical dischirge 

When the discharge is amplified by the 
(rcigcr counter, you hear a click Fiih 
time a ray penetrates the tube, it sets 
ofT the electrical discharge and you hear 
a click 

Even away from uranium ind other 
well-known radioactive materials, there 
IS some clicking Powerful cosmic r*iys 
from outer space penetrate the tube and 
cause clicks Some materials which are 
not thought of as radioactive may send 
out some radiation which can produce 
some clicking 

But norm illy, the clicking of the coun 
ter IS irregular You can count the clicks 
in T minute When ridioactivc material 
IS brought into the room near a counter 
the clicks increase 1 hey become a stcidv 
clicking, laster and faster as the m itcri il 
is brought t loser This is the itomic ahrm 
system 

Lights rilhcr thin the audible clicks 
miy indicitc the counts When the count 
IS high enough to indicile danger from 
ndiaiions to persons close to the counter 
a bell or other sound ilarm miy go o(T 
Automatic counting devices tan lie in 
stilled to make a record of the rays 
counted 

Secret "Counung” 

You may be “screened ’ for radioac 
iiMiy without knowing it Counters will 
probably be instilled at some doors The 
instrument could be cimouflaged If you 
walked through the door with i bit of 
uranium in a bag, the counter might set 
off a sound alarm system or a visual 
warning ot radioactive material 

You will be “counted” many times for 
uranium in an age of itomic energy 

(5ciger counters arc used in ncirly 
every stage of work with radioactive ma 
tcrials Portable counters can he earned 
by prospectors searching for the stuff 
of the atomic bomb A portable counter 
which weighs less thin five pounds and 
has Its own power from batteries is now 
on the market 

Science and industry isc the counter 
in work with radioactive materials to 
help protect the health and lives of work- 
ers from the deadly .ays 

The dangerous rays of radioactivity can 
be detected by equipment other than 


Geiger counters But the (itigcr counter 
IS the most useful sleuth ^or tricking 
down the riys of unnium ind other 
ndioaetivc materials 
A practical rival of the Geiger counter 
for Mime uses is the elcctrosco|)e It can 
indicate ndioactivity and atomic bomb 
materials though it is rated less sensitive 
than the counter 

The simplest form of the electroscope 
has a gold Icif suspended from a verticil 
rod When the rod is chirged, the leif 
stands out at an angle from the rod 
As the charge of the leaf Iciks iway, 
the leaf swings down against the rod 
Ihe rate of swing indicates the conduc 
tivity of the air and cm wirn of the 
presence of radioactiv ity 
Ucctroscopcs the shafie an*1 size of 
founuin pens were earned by workers 
on the atomic liomb project 

There are other detectors, which can 
warn of radioactivity, but they arc chjcfiv 
useful to the scientist He wmts to know 
more than how many rays are counted 
Science has other devices for research 
on how radioactive nys behave and other 
details from the life of an atom 
But for practical control of atomic 
energy — for locating uranium being 
transported illegally or warning of radio- 
activity attacks — the Geiger counter is 
our number one itomic sentry 
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Oxygen, Man's Life-Breath, 
Spe^s Steel Production 

► OXYGEN, life breath of man, cm 
step up steel production, iccording to 
reports ol the Amcnc in Iron ind Steel 
Instiiiitf 

The Instil me reported thir several 
phnts for manufacturing oxygin arc 
now under construction id| icent to steel 
phnts When iht oxygen phnts ire in 
production, oxygen will find two impor- 
tint uses in steel production 

1 lo increase ihc hcil of the open 
he mh flmic and sivt between 10"^, md 

in fuel costs 

2 lor stepping up the rate at which 
( irhnn is removed from the liejutd metal 

Oxvgen enriches the open hcirth 
flinic with increases in tinipcntuic of 
up lo SQO degrees ] ihrcnheit 1 his can 
reduce the meltdown time is much as 

Bubbling oxygen into the molten bath 
sjx^eds the reaction which separates the 
carbon from the metal iii liquid form 
This can w\e from 17" , to <>f the 
time required for the process 

in addition to laster production of 
steel, better steel may result from the 
use of oxygen Some metallurgists have 
reported better quality steel from the 
oxygen-enriched processes 
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QBHMUl. RCIBNCS 

Physics, Chemistry L«ad 
With Top Young Sciontish 


The mag^e is a natural thief, shiny 
directs arc preferred by this bird 

Juue from sound oranges only should 
be used if It IS to be preserved by freez 
mg 

Gray'whjtc feathers on the bald eagle's 
head give the appcaranLC of baldness, but 
the bird is not raid 

Because of a shortage oi iron scrap 
used in making steel, iron ore is now be- 
ing charged into the open hearth to pro 
mote chemical reactions 

Soybean oil can now be succcssiully 
extracted in a pilot plant by an 'ilcohol 
extraction process, a commercial plant to 
use this method is planned 


hui fatal, a chemical little known three 
decades ago but now widely used for 
many purposes, is made largely today 
from corncobs, still a farm waste 
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Sptetrogrom “WHto” T1i«lr Anolym 
WHh A Knorr-Albm MIcrophotoiMtor 

Spectrographic uialytii is speeded by i 
Koorr^Albrn Micropkoccmiecer, pcrocuutrly 
when 

1 Spectrograms contain lines of unknoiPo 

2 Comparatively* large number of lines is 
present m spectrogram 

3 Record of lines is wanted 

For details see illnttrated Catalog B-90 ( 1 } 
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► PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY arc 
the leading choices for ma)or subjects 
among the brightest science minded 
young men and women m this country, 
as measured by returns on a question 
naire sent to all the contestants m the 
Science Talent Search conducted by 
Science Service and the Westinghousc 
Educational Foundation annually since 
1942 Among the 1,800 who have been 
chosen, (300 each year) as the honors 
group, a majority favors physics The 
balance among the other contestants is 
slightly in favor of chemistry 

Among the men in the honors group, 
the physical sciences are definitely fa 
vored This probably has a good deal 
to do with the total result, since male 
contestants have consistently been a little 
more than twice as numerous as female 

Another favored held of choice is med 
icinc More than 70°' of the men who 
designated this as their choice are now 
carrying on premcdical or medic i1 
studies Young women who indicated the 
sime choice nave Co a considerable ex 
tent decided finally on nursing Between 
one third and one half of those who were 
medically minded arc in nurses’ training 
schools, less than a tenth arc actually 
heading for the M D degree 

Biology, the scKial sciences and non 
science fields have claimed relatively few 
of the men — only 1°,", to 4% — but more 
of the women, with the social sciences 
as their heaviest choice in this group 

The war, by calling miny of the men 
into armed services, and only a few of 
the women, has made a really satislac 
lory comparative study rather difficult 
However, the men arc back in college 
now, many of them under the G I Bill 
ot Rights, and they arc rapidly making 
up for lost time 

One incidental thing the study dn 
closed the bnghter the student the more 
likely he is to answer a questionnaire 
about himself A higher percentage of 
the honors group returned their blanks 
than of the non honors group li must 
be emphasized, too, that this is not a 
comparison between bright students and 
dull ones practically everyone on the 
list, non-honors as well as honors, came 
from the top 20% of their high school 
graduating classes 

These and other facts about the Science 
Talent Search "alumni” have come out 
of a ten-year study that is being con- 
ducted by Dr Harold A Edgerton of 


Ohio State University and Dr Steuart 
H Britt of McCann-Enckson, New 
York, psychologists who prepare the ex- 
aminations and assist in the final judg 
mg of the contestants 
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Taikativ* Rovvn Is 
Very Wise Slid 


► the talkative raven, rather 

than the taciturn owl, is given credit 
for being a wise bird by Arthur Clcvc 
land Bent of Taunton, Mass , U S Na 
tional Museum Associate, in a new pub 
1 Ration issued by the Smithsonian In 
stitution 

“The raven,’ says Mr Bent, “is one 
of our most sagacious birds — crafty, re 
sourccful, adaptable, and quick to learn 
ind profit by experience ’ 

Impossible to approach ordinarily, the 
bird makes icsclt at home around sea 
coast villages m northern latitudes, where 
Its services as a scavenger are appreciated 
r roin Pennsylvania southwaid it is a 
mountain bird, seldom seen below an 
altitude of 3,000 feet 

It has a considerable vocabulary of 
calls Most frequently heard is a hollow 
laugh "haw-haw haw haw ” On the 
Wing It sounds off with loud "erawks”, 
interspersed with occasional more musi 
eal notes It sometimes goes "thungt 
like a big tuning fork, and it also has 
a metallic, tinkling song resembling that 
of the red winged blackbird but much 
louder Finally, it can imitate the calls 
ot a number of other birds, such as geese 
and gulls 

Ravens like to talk to themselves, says 
Mr Bent, sometimes keeping it up by 
the hour So absorbed do they become 
in these soliloquies that they often relax 
their watchfulness, letting an observer 
approach much closer than they usually 
permit 
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Feeding the Enemy 

► INSECTS, It IS often asserted and 
seldom denied, may eventually Iconic 
the inheritors of the earth, by literally 
citing man out of house ind home 
There is no douL>t that they are formi 
dable, feeding as they do on everything 
man produces and uses, from his irops 
and umber to his clothes and even 
himself, and serving as carriers of di 
sease as a final lethal blip 

One aspect of the situation, however, 
IS rather frequently overlooked Most 
of the really bad insect pests were set 
up in business by man himself Under 
nitural conditions, a potential crop 
plant and its potential devourcr are 
often separated by thousands of miles, 
It IS far travelling civilized man who 
brings them together He also makes 
things all the easier for the pest by mass- 
ing Its chosen food plant in huge fields, 
and by devoting whole regions to the 
intensified production of one crop, like 
corn in the Midwest or cotton m the 
South 

As a typical insunce, take a look at 
the stnp^ potato beetle It used to be 
a relatively insignificant insect, chewing 
the foliage of a few weed species re- 
lated to the potito somewhere in the 
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Southwest or in northern Mexico When 
large scale potato culuvatioii reached 
Colorado it got its real surt It travelled 
eastward from field to field, and finally 
reached Europe as a stowaway in 
shipped potatoes 

J he chinch bug, scourge of Midwest 
cm gram fields in dry seasons, offers 
another case in point It has always 
existed where it is now found, feed- 
ing undestructively on native grasses, 
but not until white men began planting 
hundred acre gram fields, edge to edge, 
did It multiply into devastating hordes 
that sometimes destroy those fields in 
a single day 

()l course, min docs not always bring 
the crop to the insect Probably the more 
usual experience is for him to bring 
the insect to the crop I he very names 
ot some of our most troublesome insects 
ire monuments to this unhappy fact 
Japanese beetles, Hessian fly, European 
corn borer, Mexican bean beetle, Argen 
tine ant, Oricntil fruit moth — the list 
IS a long one 

Whether man can exterminate the 
insects is still uncertain But one thing 
IS sure if the insects succeed in exter 
mmating man they will have destroyed 
thcir best provider 
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Flam* Cutting and Wolding 
Us« Fluorin* and Hydrogen 

► A WAR HORN method for cutting 
and welding metals with flame that uses 
no oxygen is covered by U S ptent 
2,42 1,M9, assigned by its inventors H 
F Priest ot New York and Dr A V 
Cirosse of Marcus Hook, Pa, to the 
Oflitc of ScicntiBc Research and De 
velopmcnt 

Cutting and welding copper with 
flame has presented peculiar difficulties, 
prtly because as soon as copper melts 
It forms oxides that interfere with 
work, and even more because of tne 
high thermal conductivity of copper, 
which carries away the heat before it 
can make the cut or weld 

The two engineers use a unique com 
bmalion of gases, fluorine and hydrogen, 
to get an oxygenless flame of very high 
temperature — about 4,000 degrees Cen 
tigradc This readily cuts copper It is 
also good for wddmg because of the in- 
stant formation of copper fluoride, which 
serves as a flux, protecting the metal 
at once against oxidation and the cor 
rosivc effects of the fluorine gas itself 
SHtnet N0W9 Ltfitmrt Juno iJk, It4f 
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F«w Atom Bomb Survlvon 
Hovo SoriouB ln|uri«s 

^ IF AN atomic bomb were dropped 
over London, 75,000 people would bt 
killed, 30,000 houses would be completely 
wricked, 35,000 would be damaged badly 
and 50,000 to 100,000 would be damaged 
to some extent 

By contrast, a 500 pound bomb 
dropped in the same area would kill 
SIX people ind a block buster would kill 
30 

These figures, which arc British esti 
mates, were quoted by Col James P 
Cooney, medical adviser to the director 
ot military application, Atomic Energy 
Commission, at a symposium at Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington 

Jap survivors of the atomic bombs had 
very few severe injuries due to mcchan 
ical force or flying debris. Col Cooney 
reported This was because the Arc which 
swept both Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
after the explosions came so fast that no 
severely injured people could have cs 
caped 

Changes in the color of the skin were 
striking features of the burns from the 
atomic bombs Extreme dark color, like 
a walnut stain, appeared on those outside 
a certain range At Hiroshima this gave 
a mask like appearance But inside this 
range, the skin lost its color ilthough 
It was not always scarred 

These factors, Col Cooney said, sug 
gcu that some of the victims were ir 
radiated with ultraviolet light so intense 
that It completely destroyed the pigment, 
or color, layer of the skin Others got 
only enough ultraviolet to stimulate the 
pigment layer, giving them a bronze 
color like a dark suntan 
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• Books of the Week 
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If It It desirable that a perien 
shall ipeok correctly, it It much 
mere desirable that he shall 
think correctly — BoOord 


Atomic Chailfngb — W illiam Higmboth 
am and Ernetr K hirn\lLy-^Poretgm Policy 
Assn, 68 p. jllus paper 3^ unts Facts 
on atomic energy and ick control for the 
layman 

Thf Bacuia oi Somb Fruit Bais (Pitr 
opus) — D Dwiirht Davis — C h/csgo Nat 
Htst Mt/fenm, Ficldiana Zoology Vol 
31. No 16 7 p, paper, 10 cents 
Carl of THL BRifAsr— Else K LaRoc— 
Frohen 213 p, lilus 13 75 A detailed 
treatment of the care of this important 
irgin With emphasis on early recognition 
of symptoms leading to breast can cr 
Color Atlas or Hlmatoi cx»y — Roy R 
Krukc— Erppiwio// 201 p illus , 55 
Brief clinical descriptions of the blood 
diseases are also incorporated in this atlas 
for medical students, technicians and doi 
tors 

DrscRiPTioN oi Professions Sfrifs — 
Nat Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel— 6 ofv Printing Ofhee, paper 
No ), Agricultural and Biological Scicn 
ces, 15 cents. No 2 Engineering Sciin 
ces, 15 tents No 3 Medical Service O" 
cupations. 5 cents, No 4, Medical Pro 
feasions 10 cents, No 5, Miscellaneous 
Professional Fields 10 cents. No 6. 
Physical ScicrKcs 10 cents, No 7, Social 
Sciences, 10 cents 

ThL lAMILY DIADFC TIDAL AND Irs BhAR 
ING ON THI Cl ASSIl ICA nON OH RFP 
Til Fs — Everett Gaire Olson — Cbuago 
Nat Hitt Mkseum Fieldiana Cieology, 
Vol 11, No 1, 53 p, ilius , paper, 60 
eents 

ObOGRAPHICAL RACES OH IHE RODENT 
Akodon Jllskii Thomas — C oJm Camp 
bell Santoro — Chicago Nat Htst Mu 
seum, Fieldiana Zoology, Vol 31, No 
17, 9 p, paper, 10 cents 
iNsiDi THE United Nations A discussion 
Guide on Religion and the Peace, Church 
Peace Umon and World Alliance for In 
temational Friendship Through the 
Churches, 42 p , illus , paper, 1 5 cents 
Designed for use by discussion groups 
this brochure contains additional refer 
encei for further reading and plans for 
programs by groups 
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Phtroleum Production Vol 111 Oil 
Production by Water — Park J Jones — 
Remhold, 268 p. $5 Dealt with con 
vergen e fluid factors, invasion faaorn 
displacement factors, and well interler 
ence factors 

iHF PS\CHOIOOY OI LgO INVOI VFMFNTS 
— Mu/afer hhenf and Hadley Cantnl — 
Wtley 525 p 16 Development of the 
ego in childhood its reformation in adn 
lescence involvements in group and 
scKial situations are discuss^ together 
With maladjustments disiniegracion and 
breakdowns of the ego 

RLDLMRIPnON OH lAPHROSPHYS Ol S 
SON!, A Fossil TURTLF FROM PHRU — 
Ranter Zangerl — Chnago Nat Htst Ala 
seum, Fieldiana Geology, Vol, 10, No 
5, 39 p , illus , paper, 20 cents 

A SPtOND Look — E dward H Faulkner — 
lintv of Okla Prest, 193 p $2 Dis 
cussion of the theory of soil impoverish 
ment 

Thi Shortage of Proilssionai Work 

ERS IN AgKICULTURB AND IN FbRFSTRV 
— Committee on Training of Research 
Workers in Agniulture of the Agriculiye 
Board — Natl Res Council, Circular 127 
20 p, paper, 25 cents 

SUPPING STONES TOWARDS THF lUTURF 
Fwcncy Seventh Annual Report of rlie 
National Bureau of Lconomic Rescarth— 
Arthur 1 Burns — Nat Bur Leon Ret 
91 p, paper, free A discussion of the 
long term economic outlook and seven 
essay reports by the research staff 

Thl etrangl Story oh hie Quanium— 
Banesh Hoffman — Harper 239 p, $3 
A popular history of the discovery of the 
composition of the atom 

llMPFRATURB Its Measurement and Con 
trol in Science and Industry — Am Inst 
of Phyms, 1362 p, ilius, 112 50 A 
collection of papers present^ at a Sym 
posium under the auspices of the Society 
with the cooperauon of the National 
Bureau of Standards and the National 
Research Council 

TiMH KNOWLFDGF, and thi \FBUIAI 
An Introduction to the Meanings of Tune 
in Physics Astronomy, and Philosophy 
and the Relativities ot Einstein and of 
Milne — Martin Johnson — Doier Puhl , 
189 p. $2 75 

Tracf Ei emlnts in Plants and 
Animai S — Walter Stiles — MacmtlUn 
1R9 p, tllus, $2 75 A digest of infur 
mation on deficiency diseases rcbultm * 
from Jack of micro nutnenu 

Set«nc« Letter June H tUT 


London, preparing for a place as the 
crossroads of airplane routes, is eon 
structing an airport covering seven 
square miles of area, this in over six 
tunes the area of the National Airport 
servuig Washmgton, D C 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

if m vmni mon wformatton m «•« thHn ittenlM JUr«, and m iMw to 8CISSCS StWS LBTTER, i7i$ N St . IT i dbtotftom « 

D C and oA for Oadgot BnUotin St$ To roeoho thto Gadaot BnOottn wiihomt tpootai roqno^ •*«*. vok r«m<c |i SO for amo nmr'o mikmrigdwn 


• PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, uAiuh 
contains fluorescent lighting to illuminate 
the picture, s pleads a soft illumination 
ovet the photogiaph that t no cases ih 
vtsibilny and brings out the nchtr tones 
and beauty in good photographs 

Borneo Noieo LotUr Juno H 1947 

• WATFR lURBlDlIY is accurattly 
measuied by a naval instiumcnt called 
a kydrophotometer It kai a rneUt box 
above the water and a suspended head 
submerged at the dcMied depth Turbid 
ity, of importance in undo water photog 
raphy, is detei mined from clectitc cur 
nnts from two phototills in the head 
actuated by the same light, ont directly, 
the other through 20 inches of water 

^etonro Nowo Lottor Jmo 14 1947 

FLASH CUIDF for photographers 
provides accurate flask exposure informa- 
tion with the twist of a dial The card 
board dial in its frame ts adjusted <o 
that a code number, representing the 
film lamp ihutter combination to be used, 
IS oppaiite an anow on the top of the 
card, then the correct lens opening ihows 
on the bottom 

ScMNM N«v« LutUr Juns 14 1947 

41 RFMOV iRLF TRAY to hold toilet 
artuUs may be quiclfly inserted in the 
ordinary bathroom medicine cabinet Fx 



ten non arms with rubber cushion pads 
hold It in place when the wingnuts are 
propel ly tightened The tray is of trans- 
parent plastic, as shown tn the picture 

Se%mLf N€wt Latter Jnnt 14 1947 

Hb RADIO FRFQUtNCY operated 
edge gluing press, for use in furniture 
making, generates heat within the prod- 
uct Itself, taking minutes for what form 
crly tool( hours Flat plates tn the electric 
circuit on each side of the press develop 
an electric field between them thereby 


creating heat in the wood cores and 
drying the glue 

StfWMt SnPM Latter Junt i4 1947 

4^ PORTABLE mist blower, Inr insect 
control worb^, delivers extremely small 
amounts of concentrated insecticides on 
S5 foot trees in the form of a finely 
atomized spray Atomization is accom 
pltsked by a large volume of air at high 
velocity coming through a tubular tun 
nd from a powerful fan 

Setenc^ Ntvt L^tUr Juns 14* 1947 


Hb CIRCULATOR for bottles tn refrig 
erators ts a wire basket without a front, 
but With a partial partition tn the center 
and a senes of rollers on its curved rear 
When a fresh bottle of mtlJ( is inset tea 
on one side of the partition and pushed 
the rollers help bung older bottler c tc 
the front on the other side 

SoMiuia A^«w« Latter Jmm 14 1947 
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for Ihota who liko le •xporlmont, Scionct 
SorvKo hot OBiomblod o kit containing flvi 
■anploi of Iho intocllcido thol it doing tuct 
a fob In cofitroJIlfig ditooto poali 


Question Box 


AEROFIAUTK *4 

How ran helliiipterfi lanit nn water and 
mamhy ground ' p 

rHutmuY 

How ran wititing and flame lutUng tw 
done without otyRtn^ p (82 

ENTUMOLU«.\ ^ 

Who eet up tlw bod laoeit pe»te Ip buel- 
ncuT p 882 

GDUATSICM ^ 

Where are arlentbU hoping to And the 
fountain of youth? p 871^ 

MRUICINF 

Are bUckoute permanently damaging to 
pllota? p 772 

How lan the ewollen rlaminy hande and 
ffct of polio victimt be relUved^ p 


What arc the new teste for telling whether 
It will be a gill nr a boyT p 877 
What rauoea plane orcldente In poinT 
P 372 4 

AUfLLAR PHI 3104 

What are the three myotenai of the 
^ htart of the atom? p 970 

OCfcAHOGIAPHI 

How can ecwntiaU tell if an atoll b 
building up or on the downgradat p 177 

PHYSICS 

How doM the Qelger oounter opirate to 
tound the cllckc of the atomic age alarm? 
p 878 

PSYCHOI OGY 

To what do we owe our UvlIlMtIon 7 
p 874 


^icturtg Cover, U b, Coastiuard, ^'esUngbousM, p 371, Army Ate Forces, p 373, 
North American Philips Co, p p8, Kodak Research laborO^es, p 379 
Where pnUtahed mmreee e/re noed theg eeo efted 

■■' 0. M l... — 


Two other iniocticidM included Timely Pvn k 
do Eightean ggpemngnli Pull Inifrvcitdfii 

Only 50c pottpold 
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■ADIOACmVlTV 

Isotopes Needed Abroad 

Federation of American Scientists has urged the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make radioactive isotopes 
available to foreign scientists. 


► RADfOACTIVF isotopck from Amer 
ici s uranium piles should be made avad- 
iblc for scicncihc research anywhere in 
the world, the Federation of American 
Scientists has declared in an appeal to 
the U S Atomic Fncrgy Commission 

A letter from the Federation council, 
signed by M Amcricin leaders in science, 
asks the Commission to mike asiihblc 
radioactive materials ‘which arc not in- 
volved in the production ol weapons 
(to) responsible scientists and in 

stitutions throughout the world as soon 
IS ixissiblc " 

The letter makes a special appeal for 
ndioactivc carbon 14 tor the Curie 
Laboratory in Pans Irene Curie, codis 
covercr of radioactivity ind daughter of 
Mane Cunt, is the director of the labora 
lory 

* rhe inexpensive quantity production 
of these materials in uranium piles now 
opens new vistas in lundamental re- 
search, and in the study and control 
of disease,*' the letter slates in urging 
international distribution of radioisoto|)es 

cHMumv 


^ IF HARD water must be used m 
making mayonniisc dressing, add a little 
more mustard 

1 hat isn't )ust a rule of thumb kitchen 
trick, there's real science in it The 
mustard is an emulsifying agent, intro 
ducing a new set of electrical charges 
that latch onto the trouble-making cal- 
cium ions in the hard water and get 
them out of the way 

This was one of the practical ways 
in which a knowledge of colloid chem- 
istry helps in the to^ indusuics. Prof 
Lrnst A Hauser of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology told the meeting 
in Boston of the Association of Food 
Technologists 

Colloids, and their near relatives, 
emulsions, arc intimate mixtures of two 
or more liquid substances m droplet or 
other finely divided phase, and their 
chemistry is to a considerable extent a 
study of the interrelations of the clcc- 


" American science and medicine will 
profit, as they have in the past, by such 
a stimulation to world wide study,” the 
American scientists said 

"Even more important will be the 
clear evidence of our desire to place our 
unique resources at the service of man 
kind,” continued the letter 

The scientists quoted a European del- 
egate to the United Nations Atomic Fn 
ergy Commission is ^>ing that the hrst 
shipmenu, before the war, of heavy water 
from this country to Europe were "the 
best ambassadors of gocxl will and in 
tcrnational cooperation that American 
scientists could have sent to their Euro- 
pean colleagues” 

In calling for the shipment of radio 
active carbon to the Curie Laboratory, 
the scientists said the situation "offers 
a unique opportunity a peculiarly fitting 
setting, for dramati7ing our national in- 
tention and for offsetting to some extent 
the ill feeling which restrictions upon 
science in this country have engendered 
abroad ” 


trical charges borne by these minute 
particles Familiar examples among foods 
are salad dressings, cheese, jellies, custard 
pie fillings and cornstarch puddings It 
IS tragedy enough to a housewife if a 
dozen glasses of jelly won't jell, but it 
may mean bankruptcy to a manufacturer 
if it happens to a hundred thousand 
dozen glasses Thai’s why he has to t 
right the hrst time, and there's where 
a knowledge of colloid chemistry can 
help him 

"Another problem which the 

food industries arc confronted was only 
recently brought to my attention by Dr 
Cecil £ Dunn,” the speaker continued 
“The use of detergents for the cleaning 
of soiled glassware or metal containers 
IS based exclusively on colloidal phe- 
nomena However, what struck me most 
was a statement made by a member of 
the audience to the cffca that he could 
not understand why a wetting agent 


like hexametaphosphate cleans bottles 
better than a solution of sodium hy 
droxide 

*lhe colloid chemist has the answer 
quite handy The phosphate is adsorbed 
on the surface of t^ particles which will 
deposit on the glass or tin Their elec 
trie charge is thereby increased and this 
will result in their rapid dispersion and 
removal by washing " 

Sctonew Nnp* LUUr Jviii J/ t»kf 
UBNBUL BCnNCB 

Indapandant Rataarch 
Important in Industry 

► INDEPENDENT laboratories for 
scientific research and testing play an 
important part in America’s industrial 
advancement, a recent survey ot their 
work shows The survey was made 
by the American Council ot Commcrical 
Laboratories to obuin information tor 
a repon to the President’s Scientific Re 
search Board 

There are approximately 275 such lab 
oratories Ihey employ some 5,000 per 
sons, the majority of whom are scicntisu 
and technicians This figure docs not 
include the approximate 2,000 labora 
tones maintained by individual corpora- 
tions and other manufacturers and 
producers These exist primarily for the 
companies which operate them The in 
dependent laboratories are tor smaller 
companies, and are ready to taikle al 
most any scientific industrial problem 
presented to them Work already ac 
complished extends from metals and 
foodstuffs to packaging and paints 

SeiantM Nmw$ /«tUr Jan* fJ t9M7 
■NQIN^UMO 

Sailors to Bo Protoctod 
By Plastic “Groonhouso” 

► SAILORS on the exposed bridges of 
future Navy ships may be protected 
from blast, weather and fumes by a 
transparent plastic "greenhouse” 

First installation of the plastic shelter 
IS being completed on the light cruiser 
USS Manchester, now enroutc to New- 
port, R I , from the Mediterranean 

Plastic panels mounted in a metal 
framework are being used If the “green- 
house” passes its tests, the life of a 
Nav 7 sailor will be more pleasant, and 
perhaps longer 

The plastic blast and-weather hood was 
designed and constructed at the Navy 
Shipyard in Boston Plastics being tested 
are acrylic resins 

Sitt4nc9 Nmwa f Hitr, Jumm SJ, l9kT 
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Colloids in Food Industry 
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CHROMOSOME PHOl OGRAPHED^This ptcture showmg the structure of gene^carr^ng matter was taken by an 

electron microscope 


KDICINI 

Clues to Stomach Cancer 

Simple indications lead to detection of stomach can- 
cer if they are given attention early Cancer can be removed 
before it grows large 


tnd oihtr sympioms the cancer has 
reached the ho^tclcss itage It is because 
of this dm};er« when cirly stomach 
cancer is mislikcn for stomach ulcer, 
that he ur^red o|)cration if the supposed 
ulcer still shows on the X ray picture 
liter four weeks, esen when the patient s 
symptoms ha\c been relieved 

SnrNir AirirJ I rtlrr funt XI tUT 


Highlights of tht Amsrtcsn As 

fOisattons fxnissinssl mtffttfig, coterifd for 
\ctxn(0 Serpics by Jsh§ Stafford tsn b« 
found on pages Mil through ^90 and page 

m 

► NEW CLUES for detection of stomach 
cancer belorc it becomes incunblc were 
presented by Dr Culson Colby Engel 
of Philadelphia tt the meeting in Atlantic 
City of the Amcricin Mcdicd Assocn 
turn 

T he clues arc so simple that the aver 
age patient and doctor might overlook 
their signihcancc They are \ weak ind 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, particuhrly 
for meat, and a mild kind of indigestion 
or stomach discomlort that comes cither 
before or after eating 
Stonnch cancer is at present one ol the 
most hofKlcss forms of this diseisc It 
kills ^8,000 persons a year in the United 
States, more than any other kind ot 
cancer One person dies ot stomach cm 
cer every 18 minutes 
This '’startling'* high mortality rate 
can be reduced, Dr tngel stated 
Stomach cancer can be cured by an op 
er'ition to remove the cmccr, if the pa 
tient gets to the surgeon before the cancer 
has grown so large and spread so far 
through the body that it is too late 
The operation, even when the entire 
stomach is removed, carries a tnoitality 
rate of only 18% If only (urt of 


the stoimch needs to be removed, the 
mortality is less than three percent Hui 
without the operation, mortality f<ir stem 
ach cinctr is 100°^ 

Pun, loss of weight, anemia, nausea 
'ind vomiting of blood art not reliiblc 
cirly signs of stomach c nicer In the 
ina)ority of c iscs, they ippcir loo luc 

For saving the thousinds of lives taken 
cich year by stomteh cinccr, Dr Lngcl 
urged the following procedures 

1 Patients to see their elociors it siom 
ach symptoms of any kind, or a wcik 
tired feeling or loss of appetite lasts more 
than two weeks 

2 Doctors to make X ray studies at 
once on patients complaining of ihesc 
symptoms “You must not lorgti tint 
the patient has tried all the medual 
prc})aritions and vitamins before be came 
to you,” Dr Engel warned 

3 Every annual physical checkup to 
include X rays of the stomach 

4 Operation to be done on any pitient 
diagnosed as having stoniich ulcer in 
whom after /our weeks of medical treat 
ment X-rays show the ulcer still present 
even if the patient no longer has symp- 
toms 

Many patients with stomach cancer, 
Dr Engel said, arc relieved ot symptoms 
by medical treatment for stomach ulcers 
Hut the relief is only tem|X)rary And 
when next 

k • t M n * 


Knowladg* About HaradHy 
From Photograph Studies 

► THIS PlCTURt. whkh m imaRi 
native youngster might tell you is a 
)ub)ub Bird fleeing I rum i Frumi 
nous Handcrsnatch, is in sober aciu 
dity i record of the newest Inuinph ot 
that almost fabutuuslv (Xiwcrful research 
tcx)l, the electron microsca|ie It is the 
first cicxtron microscope photograph of 
thromosome del ills to he pubtiihcd in 
1 newspaper Similar photographs were 
published in Stientc (June H) 
Chromosomes, as vou may recall, arc 
the extremely minute particles of living 
matter in the nuclei or centers ot cells 
that carry the units ot heredity, or genes 
(icncs determine whether you are blonde 
or brunette, till or short 1 hey arc so 
small that even the most powerful of 
ordiniry microscopes fail to give suffi 
cicntly large sciic views of their details 
Hut they arc so fragile and delicate that 
there seemed no way to lay them out 
pro(icrly for the bom^rdment with elec 
tron streams that makes pictures m the 
electron microscope 
The problem wis finally solved by 
Prof |ohn T Buchholz, head ol the 
botany department at the University of 
Illinois Using instruments so fine 
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pointed that their operation has to be 
guided through a microscope, he dis- 
sected sever^ types of plant cells, 
snared out their chromosomal threads 
and laid them on the electron micro 
scope's specimen holder The chromo- 
somal material dried and hardened suf- 
hciendy to withstand the brief but in- 
tense electron bombardment 
The chromosomal threads shown 
here, at originally photographed 30,000 
times their actual size, were taken out 
of one of the pollen-forming cells in the 

HIDICIMB 


► A NFW WAY to fight cancer was 
innounccd by Drs Louis H Clcrf and 
Peter A Herbut of Jefferson Hospitil, 
Philadelphia, at the meeting in At 
I inttc City of the American Medical 
Association 

A quarter or more of the 6,000 per 
sons who die of lung cancer every year 
in the United States may be saved as 
a result 

An instrument familiar to doctors and 
to many parents is the chief weapon that 
will save more and more lung cancer 
victims Ihe instrument is the bron- 
choscope, a long, narrow, hollow tube 
that reaches down the windpipe to the 
lungs It has already saved thousands 
of lives ot children who accidentally 
sucked toy whistles or safety pint or 
buttons into their lungs 
Now the bronchoscope can be used 
to suck out microscopic bits of tissue 
from the farthest parts of the lungs 
Examined under the microscope, these 
bits of tissue will tell whether or not 
the patient has a cancer in hii lungs 
The cancer can be detected in this 
way when no other method will re 
seal its presence It the cancer is 
found early enough, the patient can be 
saved by havmg the cancer or the en- 
tire lung removed 

First sign of lung cancer that takes 
a pnrtent to his doctor is a dry cough 
He may spit a little blood X-rays of 
his chest may or may not have a sus- 
picious shadow But all these signs may 
mean some condition other than cancer 
They may mean tuberculosis 
A tiny forcep attached to the end 


tassel of a corn-stalk The darker, bead- 
like masses may be the actual genes, or 
at least the places where these elusive 
ultimate units of heredity reside They 
appear to be strung together on a nbbon- 
like uniting filament, much smaller than 
the dark masses 

Now that a method for getting pho- 
tographs of chromosomes has been de- 
velop^, It can be expected that it will 
be used m obuining a more exact knowl- 
edge of heredity 

SeMNM N«v« L9tUr Jun^ t/. i»A7 


of the bronchoscope will pinch out a bit 
of tissue for examination if the cancer 
is near enough the wmdpipc to he 
reached by the bronchoscope 

When It is way off at the edge of 
the lungs, Drs Clcrf and Herbut shoot 
a little salt solution through the bron 
choscope and suck it back out again 
If the cancer is present, a few tells shed 
by the cancer, the way the skin nor 
mally sloughs off cells, will be sutked 
out m the salt solution Ihcy tan be 
identihcd under the microscope and the 
diagnosis made 

In the past year, Drs Clcrf and 
Herbut have detected 32 cancers, out 
of a group of 118, that had not been 
detected by any other method 

SciaiiM N«w /0t{«r Juh» Sj, i9\7 
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T«st for Prognanqr GIvos 
Antwor in Only Two Hours 

► A TEST for pregnancy that gives the 
answer m only two hours was announced 
by Drs Herbert Kupperman and Rob- 
ert B Greenblatt of the University of 
Georgia School of Medicine to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association meeting in At 
lanuc City 

The test is made by injecting a few 
drop of the woman's kidney excretion 
into an immature rat Two hours later 
the rat IS killed by an overdose of ether 
If the rat's ovaries are red and engorged 
with blood, the woman is pregnant 

The test has been done for more than 
1,200 ptients It was accurate m 99 8% 
of the cases 


Prime purpose of the test is not just 
to tell a healthy woman that she is gomg 
to have a baby but to give the doctor 
a chance to save life in cases of ectopic 
pregnancy In these cases, the baby 
developing in the mother's body but out 
side tlU womb Ihis unnatural state ot 
affairs endangers the baby and the moth 
cr, too In many cases, speedy opration 
can save the mother 
The signs of this condition may be 
mistaken for appndicitts or for tumors 
The new two-hour test will give the diag 
nosis between the time the piicnt is 
brought into the hospital and the doctor 
and pticnt are scrubbed up and pre 
pred for the opration Other pregnancy 
tests take from six to 96 hours 
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Instrument Fights Cancer 

Bronchoscope is used to diagnose lung cancer and 
may save hundreds of persons a year in the U S. This 
method succeeds when others foil 
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Results of Sleeplessness 

Changes confined to brain. May involve same mech- 
anism as schizophrenia. One night's sleep restores volun- 
tary victim of insomnia to normal. 


► GOING for five days and nights 
without sleep can make a healthy young 
man ‘‘see things/' laugh and talk craz> 
ily, and show other symptoms of the 
serious mental disease, schizophrenia 

But one night's sleep restores the vol- 
untary victim of sleeplessness, or in- 
somnia, to normal, Dr David B Tyler 
of the Army Chemical Center's Medical 
Division at Edgewood, Md , Arsenal re 
ported at the American Medical Asso- 
ciation's centennial meeting in Atlintic 
City 

Hundreds of soldiers, marines and 
conscientious objectors took part in the 
studies, made to learn how long men in 
combat could stay awake and remain 
cfiicicnt fighters 

Better understanding ot mental dis- 
ease may come from clues furnished by 
the study 

“We feel there is a relation between 
the mechanism in the brain that pro- 
duces changes as a result of sleeplessness 
and the mechanism that produces the 
disturbances in schizophrenia,” Dr Tyler 
said 

All the changes produced by the five 
days and nights without sleep were con 


fined to the brain They showed up 
after about 36 hours of sleeplessness 
Seeing double, hallucinations, irritabilitv, 
unreasonable laughter and irrele\ant 
conversation, memory deterioration and 
remarks made as if the men were in a 
dream state were the signs of mental 
change 

Brain wave records ilso showed the 
effects of the long umc without sleep 

Heart rate, blood pressure, body tem- 
perature, Visual ability, and capacity to 
do physical work were not impaired by 
the prolonged period without sleep The 
men actually gained weight, but this was 
because they were given a fourth meal 
at midnight 

Reaction time and steadiness were just 
as good on short tests, but fell off when 
the tests were prolonged Benzedrine, 
familiarly known as *‘pep pills/’ pre 
vented the deterioration in performance 
when It was given after the second day 
If given from the start of the five day 
sleepless penod, it was not effective Its 
action came through its ability to help 
the men stay awake while performing 
the tasks 
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penicillin into his mouth This is a 
very small amount of the drug 
Another experiment with penicillin 
and tooth decay revealed that rats taking 
penicillin m dnnking water had fewer 
cavities in their teeth than control am 
mals, which received no penicillin 
The studies arc being made under 
grants from the U S Public Health 
Service and the Cleveland Dental So 
cicty 

SmOHM N€M9 r^tlTT Jutim »l J9iT 
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Roman-Nos^ Rodenh 
Flown Up ^om Haiti 

^ A PAIR of Roman nosed rodents from 
Haiti have just been added to the popu 
lation of the Chicago Park Districts 
Zoo in Lincoln Park Their everyday 
name is Hutia to zoologists they arc 
Capromys, which translates into English 
approximately as “goat-mouse" 

That goat-mouse reference may be an 
allusion to their climbing proclivities 
Hutias spend a good deal of their time 
in trees, so in the Lincoln Park Zoo 
they have been put in the monkey house 
and given a tree limb to climb around 
on They cat almost anything — fruits, 
leaves, bark, as well as small animals 
They have a special liking for lizards 
A pair of Chicago writers, Mr and 
Mrs Oden Meeker, made arrangements 
for the acquisition when they were tour 
ing in Haiti, and the animals were 
brought to Chicago by plane 
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Penicillin Reduces Caries 


► BRUSHING your teeth with a tooth 
powder contaming penicillin may make 
you less likely to have cavities, or dental 
canes 

That IS the promising report of two 
doctors who used 252 human guinea 
pigs to study the use of penicillin as a 
weapon against tooth decay In the 
expenment, 161 boys from a northern 
Ohio industrial school brushed their 
teeth for five months with a powder 
cQDtainmg penicillin At the end of 
the period, the doctors made coimta of 
the numbu of aadophilus bactlh in the 
boys' mouths This bacillus forms the 
icids which cause tooth decay 

Of the boys who had used pcnicillip 
m their tooth powder, 65% had a lower 
bacillus count, while only four percent 
had an increased count Among the 
boys who had not had the penicillin 


powder, 41% had fewer bacilli and 20° ^ 
had a higher count 
Drs Thomas J Hill and Albert H 
Lniesner of the Western Reserve Uni 
vcrsity School of Dentistry explained that 
the experiment will continue another 
year 

“This study docs show that penicillin 
produces a decrease in susceptibility to 
dcnul caries," Dr Hill declared “We 
uin not say now whether wc will be 
able, at the end of our studies, to rec- 
ommend the inclusion of penicillin in 
dentifrices for the prcvinnon of tooth 
decay 

“We want more positive results but 
I believe we will get them,'' he added 
The doctors explained that every time 
a boy brushed his teeth with the powder, 
he took between 500 and 1,000 units of 
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Strain on Heart Measured 

Effect of emotions on heart and blood vessels con 
be measured by change in size of fingers and toes Doctors 
hope to learn what wears out the heart. 


► THE CASE of a healthy young man 
who could raise his blood pressure at 
will, simply by thinking about his girl, 
was reported by Drs Cicorge F Burch 
and Clarence Tliorpc Ray ot New Or 
leans at the meeting bl the American 
Medical Association in Atlantic City 
His CISC was signibcant because when 
his blood pressure went up under the 
influence of exciting thoughts, the doctors 
(ould detect and measure a change m 
the size of his fingertips 
The hngcrtip chinge resulted from the 
effect of cxcitcmcni on bis heart and 
blood vessels 

Doctors have long known thit excite- 
ment and other emotions, such as fcir, 
inger and worry, cm nisc the blood 
pressure and cause hcan and blood ves 
scl changes But they have never bdore 
had sueh an aeeuntc method of mca 
suring the eficets of emotions on the 
heart ind blood vessels 
High blood pressure and heart disease 
might, in some caves, be prevented by 
such a method It might he used to detect 
unconscious worry or fear before these 
emotions can cause {lermancnt, dimag 
mg change to heart and blood vessels 
Then the doctor could apply psychi 
atne methods to help the patient over- 
come his unconscious tears and escape 
the damage they can cause 
The fingemp change is measured by 


a ncwly-dcvised instrument, the picthys 
mograph Plethysmo mems increase, 
graph means record The Cambridge 
Instrument Company made it iccording 
to Dr Burch's design 

The patient's Anger, or toe, is pi wed 
in a smnll glass cup which is scaled 
iround his hngcr As the heart licits, 
pumping blood into the hngcr, the Anger 
expands This forces a tiny bit of iir 
out of the cup into ‘i tube and to i 
recording device 1 he iir write s a record 
of the change in size of the hngcr as 
the blcxxl flows in and out Emotion 
which nirrows the blood vessels m hngers 
and tcKs reduces the amount of blcxxl 
flowing into them and ihmgcs their si/c 

These changes, very minute, arc eon 
stmtly going on in ill of us Our small 
blood vessels, at the ends of our hngers 
and toes, ire in a coiisunt changing 
stale of turmoil, Dr Burch said Ihc 
ringing of a hell, the slimming of a door, 
someone coming into a room, all cause 
chingcs in the blcxxl vessels of hngers 
and tcxrs They show on the plethysmo 
graph 

From study of ihesc records, the clw 
tors hope to learn which chingcs ire 
normal and ncccssiry ind which prexJuce 
the **sutKlc but repeated wear and tear" 
that ultimately results in disease of the 
hcirt ind blood vessels 
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Mayo Clinic, the pituitancs of IS, 000 
sheep were required However, Dr Li, 
who isolated the adrenocorticotrophic and 
three other hormones, indicated that fu 
lure research may result in better ex 
traction methexJs, with some hope that 
the pituitary hormones some day will be 
available tor clinical use 

[he adrenocorticotrophic hormone is 
prcxluccd by the pituitary to stimulate 
the action of the adrenal glands, the 
two flat ductless bcxlies legated one 
above eich kidney General debility, a 
clccreised utilization of protein and ^ 
disruption of bexJy metabolism result 
from a dcAciency of this hormone Dia 
lictes IS ilso asscKiatcd with the adrenals 

Twenty hse milligrams of the hor- 
mone per clay was found to be sufficient 
to produce signiAeant stimulation of the 
adrenals The amount of stimulation 
was determined by analyzing certain 
steroid compounds in the urine, which 
provide in indication of the activity of 
the adrcnils 

T he adrenocorticotrophic is one of 
four pituitary hormones which cannot 
lie synthesized, but has been isoUted m 
pure form by Dr 1 1 The other three 
arc the growth, lactogenic, which stimu 
htes lactation in mothers, and the lu 
teinizing hormone, which stimulates the 
growth of cells forming the outer envc 
lojTe of the fertilized ovum in prcgnincy 

Sfirure Nmun tetter June it 19^7 
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Fowl Tick Spreads 
Serious Poultry Disease 

► A ShRIOlJS poultry disease known 
as fowl spircxhctosis is transmitted by 
the bite of the fowl tick, a widely dis 
tnbuted parasite of birds, states A L 
Burroughs m Sitence (Miy 30) Fxpen- 
ments he performed in the economic 
zoology laboratories of the University of 
Minnesoti proved conclusively what had 
been strongly indicated in earlier work by 
other researchers 

The organism that causes the disease 
15 a corkscrew-shaped germ fairly closely 
related to the one that causes syphilis 
m human beings Once its numbers are 
built up sufficicndy in a chicken's blood, 
the bird becomes droopy and inactive, 
loses appetite and weight, and develops 
diarrhea If it recovers it will be immune 
to the disease for a long time The death 
rate in a flock may be high Mr Bur 
roughs cites Old World onsets that wiped 
out from 60®/o to 90% of afflicted flocks 
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Gland Chemical Gets Trial 


► FIRST USE on a human subject of 
I recently puriAcd gland chemical was 
announced at the meeting of the Asso- 
cntion for the Study of Internal Secre 
lions 

The human guinea pig was a normal 
young woman She was given the chem 
ical for a month at the Mayo Clinic 
The chemical is the adrcnocorticotro- 
phic hormone It is produced by the 
pituitary, small gland at the bate of the 
brain It acts on another part of the 
glandular mechinism, the adrenal glands 
above the kidneys which m turn produce 
adrenalin and other powerful hormones' 
The experiment with the young worn 


an serving as guinea pig showed thjt 
the hormone stimulates human adrenal 
glands as well as animal and that pitui 
tary hormone extracted from animals can 
he usetl in man 

The experiment was reported by Dr 
H L Mason of the Mayo Clinic and 
Dr C H Li of the University of Cali 
fornu 

Next step, the scientists said, will be 
to use the hormone in a patient whose 
adrenal glands arc not functioning effi 
cicntly They cautioned, however, that 
the adrenocorticotrophic hormone cannot 
be obtained at present for clinical work 

For the month long expennKnt at 
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Mayan Art Discovered 

Burial mound yields centuries-old work of crafts- 
men who lived before Columbus. Finest piece of Mayan 
lade yet found was uncovered. 


^ ART WORKi produced centuries ago 
by Mayan craftsmen, has been dug out 
of a burial mound in Guatemala in the 
latest discovery of American archaeolo- 
gists probing the rums left by a people 
who prospered in northern Central Amer- 
ica and southern Mexico hundreds of 
years before Columbus 
Works in )ade and pottery, some ol 
the finest Mayan pieces ever found, have 
been uncovered in the tombs near the 
village of Ncba) in northern Guatemala 
by Carnegie Institution of Washington 
scientists The find was made in the 
same region where Carnegie Institution 
archaeologists and the United Fruit Com 
pany expedition have reported the dis 
covery ol many Mayan temples in recent 
months Ihe temples were located in 
the southern frontier region of the Mex 
lean state, Chiapas, north of the little 
known Cruatemalan highlands 
One of the pri7e finds in the mound 
was a plaque or breastplate described as 
the finest example of Mayan jade yet 
discovered The piece is a highly pol- 
ished plate, one inch thick, four inches 
wide and six inches long On it arc 
car\ed a priest or ruler seated on a dais 
decorated with a human face and astro 
nomic'il symbols Faces of Mayan gods 
are carved around the border of the 
apple green and white piece of jade 
Estimated age of the plate is a thou- 
sand years Art uncovered in excavating 
the single mound is believed to cover 
some seven to eight centuries 
Excavation of the mound was directed 
by A Ledyard Smith of the Carnegie 
Institution While the scientists dug out 
the tombs, descendants of the ancient 
Mayas, Indians who still live m the re- 
gion, continued to worship at the 
mounds, including the one under exca- 
vation 

At the ancient village, Nebaj, 20 
mounds have been discovered, but the 
one probed recently was only the second 
to be excavated by archaeologists In an- 
cient times, shrines or temples crowned 
the mounds, but they were built of wood 
and have long since disappeared 
The rainy season has ended the pres- 
ent work on the Mayan site, but new 
excavations are expected to be made 


later Postwar revival of interest in the 
most brilliant pre Columbian Americans 
IS gising important new knowledge 
ibout the life and achievements of the 
incicnt Mayas 
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Block Uranium Brick 
Born in Archory Shod 

► A HI ACK BRICK, was proudly dis 
played by Chairman David F Lilicn 
lhal of the U S Atomic Energy C om 
mission to eilttors attending the Inland 
Dailv Press Association meeting in f hi 
cago 

He explained that the brick was 
made ot uranium and that the first 
successful production of uranium metnl 
lor nuclear fission wis iCLomplishcd in 
the Midwest, at Iowa Snte College, 
Ames, lowi But Mr Lilicnthal did not 
tell the editors about a long wooden 
shed where coeds used to practice anh 
ery in physical education classes 

May^ Mr Lilicnthal dosent know 


aliout the shed that jumped out of 
Rohm Hood into the atomic age 
The historic shed is hidden among 
imposing college buildings on ihc nst 
side of the large eampus of Iowa State 
College Before Pearl Harlx>r, biles of 
hay were piled at om tnd ot the shed 
with a tirget for college girls to shoot 
irrows at 

Then one day in 1942 the hay and 
Urget were taken out and coeds left 
the shed Workmen Lonstructed pirti 
tions inside, while armed guirds stood 
ssatch 24 hours a day 
In the shed and m i circfully guarded 
section of the colleges chemistry build 
mg, scientists were working on purily 
mg uranium Under the direction of 
Dr h 11 Spcdding oi the college 
chemistry faculty, they dt\ eloped a 
process for miking uranium pure 
enough to be used in nuclcir fission 
Urinium went from the former irch 
cry range lo Chicigos Sugg Field for 
the first chiin reading pile 

The process dc\ eloped iii the wooden 
shed at Iowa StUc College was used 
to produce urinium lor the chain rc- 
acting piles from which cimc the stuff 
of the atomic bombs dropped on Japan 
Mr 1 ilicnthal s blick brick wis born 
in the shed where coeds used to shoot 
arrows 
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JADE PIECE— This brt*stpUtt ts the finest piece of Meyen yede ever found. 
It shows e pnest telkmg to e men, epperently ettemptmg to show the msig. 
mfieenee of the men by mekmg hm so smell. 
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Russian Farmars Raplant 
Sh«lt*rb«lts on Stoppas 

► SHELTERBELTS protecting farm* 
on Russia's steppes, systematically de- 
strayed by the enemy during the war, 
arc now ^ing replanted by the farmers, 
states the USSR Information Bulletin, 
published in Washington These tree 
belts perform much the same function as 
those on the American plains, which are 
like the steppes in many respects They 
reduce wind erosion, bold snow until it 
can melt, and check hot winds in sum- 
mer 

Dramatic evidence of the value of sbcl- 
terbelti was given m the Odessa region 
last spring Fragments of the tree zones 
that had escaped the havoc of war saved 
the grainhelds in their lee when dust 
storms raged Elsewhere, heavy layers 
of dust smothered the crops 
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Th«mial Procuss Fixut 
Nitrogen at Nitric Oxide 

► FIXATION of atmospheric nitrogen 
as nitric oxide (NO) is accomplished 
without use of electricity, by thermal 
means alone, m a twin furnace on which 
Dr F G Cottrell, well-known Wash 
ington scientist, has received patent 2,- 
422,081 

The gas mixture is passed through 
a bed of incandescent oxide "pebbles'*, 
further heated in the combustion cham 
ber, then suddenly cooled by bemg passed 
into the second chamber and into its bed 
of unhealed pebbles 

When the cooling bed has become 
entirely hot, the process is reversed, and 
the now coolcd-off hrst bed is used 
for quenching Rights in the patent arc 
assigned to the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation 

L^tttr tUM Ml IBiT 
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Sciantitlt H«lp Navy Plan 
B«tt«r Lighting for Ships 

► CIVILIAN illuminating engineers arc 
helping the Navy plan stronger lightmg 
fixtures and be^r lighting for Uncle 
Sam's fightmg ships 

Normal hontc and office lighting fix 
lures cannot stand up under the Diock 
of a ship's guns firing Wartime sub- 
stitute fixtures, without glass, did not do 


as good a lighting )ob as commercial 
fixtures ashore 

Twenty civilian engineers are serving 
in an informal advisory capcity to help 
the Navy solve the lighung problem 
Experiments have been conducted aboard 
two inactive ships, the USS Phoenix, a 
light cruiser, and the submarine, USS 
Permit Seven of the engineers also went 
on a cruise aboard the giant aircraft ear- 
ner, USS Midway, to study special light- 
ing problems aboard earners 
In addition to developina more dur 
able shipboard lighting natures, the 
study includes the problem of lighting 
m relation lo the colors of decks, bulk- 
heads and furniture, heat generated by 
lamps and the effect of salt air on light 
mg fixtures 

Lighting aboard Navy ships has be- 
come more important because ixirt- 
Koles, which let in sunlight, arc on the 
way out During the war, port holes 
were sealed and the Navy said none 
of the newer ships have them This 
means shipboard lights must operate 
24 hours a day in some cases 
Expenmental designs have been de 
velop^ and some fixtures have been 
installed for service tests, the Navy re- 
ported 
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Rayon Hosiery Yam 
IMado in Record Time 

► THE YARN from which rayon ho 
siery is made can be turned out in two 
minutes and 15 seconds instead of 60 
hours, using an automatic machine de- 
veloped in Germany 

American investigators studying the 
German textile industry have reported 
the development of the Durcta machine 
and process which speeded the produc- 
tion of German rayon hosiery As used 
at the Bemberg-Wupperul plant at 
Dormagen, Germany, the machine was 
expensive to operate and maintain, liut 
the Germans said improvements m it 
might revoluuonize yarn production 

In the process, yarn is produced with- 
out bemg touched by hand The yarn 
IS described as of high quality, good 
tenacity and elongation, and up to 
of the yam will make first-grade stock- 
ings 

The Durcta machme has 204 spin 
nmg funnels m three rows of 68 fun- 
nels and corresponds to half of a spm- 
ning machine Threads in the machme 
are processed automatically 
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Germs May Be Bred 
To Make War on Disooso 

> MORE DISEASE remedies of the 
penicillin type may be developed hy 
breeding germs to produce cbemicaU 
that wdl fight other germs. Sir Howard 
Flory, the English doctor who with hi<i 
wife was first to use penicillin as a rem 
edy, told members of the American Med 
ical Association at their mcctmg in 
Atlantic City 

He cited Swedish efforts along this 
line No such remedy, made by “mduc- 
ing" germs to produce it, has yet been 
developed But efforts to do this arc 
"clearly worth while," he said, because 
it might be possible to produce remedies 
against specific germs 

Hundreds of substances produced by 
molds, fungi and bacteria which act 
agamst germs have been discovered Only 
a few, however, are useful in treating 
disease Some are too weak in their 
anti-germ action Others are too poison 
ous 

Looking for a new remedy like pent- 
cillm or streptomycin is "something like 
taking a ticket in a lottery," Sir Howard 
said 

"It is quite possible that there are 
some tickets with prizes still " 

Newt Letter Junm tl iBiT 
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Poisoned Poanut Shells 
Kill Alfalfa Snout Boollos 

► POISONED peanut shells arc the 
strange Borgian banquet offered to the 
alfal^ snout beetle, an introduced pest 
localized in two New York counties Be 
fore the war they got poisoned raisins, 
now they have to be content to die on 
cheaper ^re They may not even get the 
peanut shells, if new spraymg and dust- 
ing methods now bemg tned out by New 
York State Agricultural College ento- 
mologisu prove efetive 

Despite its name, the alfalfa snout bee 
tie docs not confine its attacks to alfalfa 
It feeds readily on many plants of the 
pea and clover family, and on several 
genera as well Closest possible control, 
therefore, is desirable 
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R«v«rM ShoNTowcr MqIcm 
V« iy Fin* M«lal Powd«n 

► A MACHINE for making very fine 
metal powders is covered by patent 2, 
422,099, issued ^ to Siegfried Hiller of 
New York It might be described is a 
shot-tower in reverse, with furnace at 
tachments A wheel covered with steel 
fingers, revolving in a closed chamber, 
dips into the surface of a pool of melted 
lead, tin, copper or other metal, flipping 
fine drops into an opening near the bot 
tom of a cylindrical combustion chamber 
The metal spray is blown upward, only 
the heavier drops falling back into the 
pool The cooling metal particles may be 
drawn off as such, or may be reacted with 
chlonne or other gases to form com 
pounds 
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Million Dollars Spent 
To Test Streptomycin 

► A MILLION dollars is being spent 
to test upon aaual patients the mold 
chemical streptomycin, so far the most 
promismg drug for chemical warfare 
upon tuberculosis 

This raises to two mdlion dollars the 
research grants by pharmaceutical com 
panies to bring the drug from Dr S 
A Waksman’s test-tube to the pa- 
tient's bedside, John S Zinsser of Sharp 
and Dohmc, Philadelphia, told the 
American Drug Manufacturers Asso 
ciation in Hoc Springs, Va , in his 
presidential address 

While leading medical men work 
with the National Research Council 
and the Trudeau Society in this strep 
tomycin evaluation, o^cr antibiotics 
may soon break forth from the labo 
ratory, Mr Zinsser predicted 

Other antibiotics that arc promising 
include Subtilin, bacitracm and toma- 
tin Penicillin is in wide usage Tyro- 
thricm IS m the early suges of clinical 
testing and limited use 

In addition to such new drugs, medi 
cine will find some of the almost dis- 
carded \lrug8 return to new usage 
because of researches now in progress, 
Mr ZinsKr also forecast 


The future demand for insulin may 
outrun the present sources of supply, 
Mr Zinsser warned Due to this drug 
that controls diabetes, the diabetic now 
has a life expectancy only slightly less 
than the average for all citizens, con 
trasted with only six years of life lor 
a person of 30 in the pre insulin cn 

Scientists and drug manufacturers 
arc seeking new materials, new souflcs 
of pancreas from which insulin is ex- 
tracted, and new processes tor getting 
greater yields from present raw mite 
rials 

Srtmre Nfws I altar Juna it 194/^ 

CHnusnr 

New ProceM Obtains 
Maleic Acid from Furfural 

► FURFURAL, that versatile chemical 
made from such agricuhunl wastes as 
corncobs and oat hulls, gets turned into 
almost everything nowadays Newest 
are maleic and and its km compound, 
maleic anhydride 

They arc produced by contacting fur 
fural vapor at moderately high temper 
atures with a catalyst containing am 
monia and its vanadium and molvbdcn 
um salts, preferably deposited on mctil 
tubes Patent 2,421,428, issued on this 
process to Erik R Nielsen ot Chicago, 
IS assigned to the Quaker Oats Com 
pany 

S^ieere Nava /attar /uha tl I9i7 
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Lack of Vitamin A Found 
Related to Tuberculosis 

► A RELATION between lack ot \iu- 
min A and susceptibility to tubcrculo 
SIS, at least in rats and mice, has been 
discovered by Drs A B McCoord, C 
P Kauampes, E Day and S W CUu 
sen of the University ol Rochti>ter 
School of Medicine 

The stores of this vitamin in the us- 
sues of mice are lowered by inhalation 
tuberculosis, the doctors reported at the 
meeting m Atlantic City of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Tuberculosis Physicians 

Rats that do not get enough vitamin 
A, they also found, arc more susceptible 
to disease than rats with high stores of 
the vitamin Animals lacking vitamin 
A have bronchi that arc broader and 
more irregular in outline than those of 
animals not lacking the vitamin, and 
evidences of pneumonia and bronchitis 
with inflammation are more evident 

Salanea Nana Lattar Juna tl 1947 
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Electrical Device Counts 
Words As They Are Typed 

► WRITERS who do not hkc the te- 
dious process of counting words in their 
manuscripts after they are typed will 
find the invention ot Harold Chaskin 
of New York very useful It is an elec 
trical attachment that counts one when 
any letter key is struck at the licginning 
of a word, then goes out of action until 
the spacebar stroke indicates the end 
of the word It docs not have the dis 
advantages of earlier word counters oper 
ated by the space-bar only, which would 
count words when the writer was only 
making extra spaces between sentences 
Three patents, Nos 2,421,681 through 
2,421,683 ha\c l'>cm issued on this device 

SrieMr^ lattar Juna it 1947 
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Soilless Gardens Used 
To Probe Goiter Cause 

► FOOD from chemical, or soilless 
gardens gives fresh evidence that lack 
of iodine can cause goiter Studies show 
mg this were reported by Drs J F Me 
Clcndon and Wm C Foster, of Hahne 
inann Medical College at the meeting 
m Adantic City of the Association for 
Internal Secretions 

In order to produce for the tests a 
diet free of iodine and to rule out any 
goiter causing influence other than io- 
dine lack, these scientists grew the diet m 
a chemical garden in a disinfected green- 
house with disinfected water and chem- 
inls in a goiter free region Air wis 
pumped through a carbon filter 

This diet was fed to six liner-mate 
rats from a colony that had not had any 
goiter for six years The rats were given 
the diet is soon as they were weaned 

Three were given water redistilled 
Irom alkali to drink The other three 
were given witer containing 10 parts 
per million of iodine These list three 
rats had normal thyroid glands 

The other three, that got no iodine, 
It the end of 73 days had goiters four 
times as large as the thyroid glands of 
the rats that got the lodme m their 
drinking water 

The goiters of the rats raised without 
iodine were twice as large as goiters in 
rats from a colony that ran to goiters 
livmg m a goiter region and fed a diet 
containing very little iodine 

Srtenre Nana lattar Juna il, Itif 
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Know Your Housefly Enemy 


Fly would be gigantic if harmfulness were size. Its 
supreme ability to fly has helped it become one of our 
major disease-carrying enemies. 


See From Cover 

By DR FRANK THONE 

If flirs had physical si7c in proportion 
to their harmtulness they would be 
bigger than rhinoceroses— 'and a lot more 
formidable-appearing, too Seen through 
the enlarging rye of even a low power 
muroscopt, a fly is a most fearsome 
looking object 

A full and detailed description of 
this dangerous animal would take a book 
A quick glance it the principal things 
about 1 fly that make it such a men 
ace to man is dehnitely in order Ihc 
more wc know about our enemy the 
more effectively we can fight him 

One of Best Fliert 

To begin with, the fly gets us very 
name because of its supreme ibility to 
do just that fly The common fly is 
one of the most efficient flying-machines 
in the world, far superior to birds and 
bats The few insects that surpass it 
m the air ire memliers of the same in 
sect order — other species of flics C om- 
pared with a fly min*s most agile iir- 
plane seems clumsy A plane can turn 
Itself upside down, to be sure, and even 
cruise along that way for consulcrable 
distances, but what plane can lind up 
side down on the ceiling and stick there ^ 
Yet a fly knows how to do that without 
teaching, as soon is it gets the use of 
its wings As for quickness in takeoff, 
and ducking and dodging around in the 
air, no one who has ever swung i fly 
swatter needs to be told about these 

Entomologists list the fly in the order 
known as the Diptera, or two-winged 
insects Members of that order have 
only one pair of wings, as contrasted with 
the two pairs possessed by most other 
insects Where the second pair pre- 
sumably used to be, in earlier evolu- 
tionary days, there is now a pair of 
short stalked projecting knobs commonly 
called balancers That seems to be their 
function at any rate, it one of these 
knobs is clipped off the fly becomes un 
able to guide itself in the air, swerving 
crazily in circles But so long as its 
normal a|j|)aratus is not intcrfen^ with, 


there s nothing can fly better than a fly 
The fly’s landing gear — its six legs — 
presents a more intricate appearance than 
Its wings, though like all efficient flying 
machines it uses them but little in get 
ting about It doesn’t even need to taxi 
down to the end of a strip for a takeoff 
run It just squats down a little, hops 
up, and is off It is like a helicopter in 
that resjiect, though more like a fighter 
jilane in speed and maneuverability 
Each of the fly s six feet is equipped 
with two little pads underneath These 
have pores through which a sticky fluid 
oozes out This is what enables flics to 
walk on the slipperiest surfaces, even 
when they arc vertical or upside down 
Legs and feet of the fly are also cuv 
cr^ with in arriy of fine bristles These 
serve as additional citchers for the filth 
in whuh the fly delights to wade — and 
then proceeds to walk around over ymir 
fooil, or the baby’s nursing bottle 
The fly often grooms itself by rub- 
bing its legs together, and licking them 
with Its longue lat fashion That may 
clean its feet, but the germ swarming 
stuff goes into its stomich, iiul is either 
rigurgititcd when the nisty little in 
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sect decides to make a meal off your 
sugar, or is dropped as a flyspeck almost 
anywhere As an unconKious agent of 
bacterial warfare against mankind, the 
fly can hardly be improved upon 

What is commonly called the fly’s 
tongue has little resemblance to the 
tongue as we know it in larger animals 
It consists of several distinct parts, set 
together to form a tube It is through 
this that the fly regurgitates liquid from 
Its stomach to dissolve its food, and then 
sucks it back up again Very satisfac 
tory for the fly, hut not so good for us 

Houaefly Can’t Bite 

Having to get its food entirely by 
liquefying it and then sipping it up as 
through a sodi straw, the ordinary house 
fly cannot bite Many persons, who have 
been most outrageously bitten by flics, 
espci lally just before a thunderstorm, will 
dispute this st-itcment But the flics that 
bite them arc of other species that look 
more or less like the housefly, notably the 
stable fly and the horn-fly, which nor- 
mally live around animals from which 
they lan get the blood that is their 
usual food When they sense a storm 
coming on, however, they arc very apt 
to attempt the riskier venture of trying 
to hll up on human blood 

The only other notable feiturcs of a 
fly s head— indeed, covering the greater 
jiart of It — arc its many-faceted com 
pound eyes, that cover the greiur part 
of Its head Under a strong magnifying 
ghss their surface appears divided up 
into hexagons, like i honeycomb 7 his 
division holds throughout their struc- 
ture, etch eye is made up of hundreds 
of these six sided prisms, tapering to 
narrow jxiints at their inner ends where 
the sight-ncrvcs arc inserted, each with 
Its individual lens at the outer end 

What the fly secs through these eyes 
IS not certain, one would have to be a 
fly oneself really to know about that 
However, it is probable that the fly's 
eye view of the world is more or leu of 
a mosaic -pattern, rather than a smoothly 
continuous one such as seen by the eyes 
of the higher vertebrates, including our- 
selves 

What IS more important, especially 
from the fly-fighting angle, is the tre- 
mendous Held of vision, very much wider 
than our own A fly can see what is 
going on m front, on both sides, and to 
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some extent even behind, so it is able 
10 spot danger approaching from almost 
my point It interprets any mo\cment 
of any ob)cct in its neighborhood as hos 
iile, and takes ofT immediately 
This very wide field of vision is what 
makes flics have such a prctercncc tor 
roosting on the ceiling, on projecting wall 
ind door>|amb edges, 'ind especially on 
hanging strings and wires From such 
\antagc-points it can sec in all dircc 


HOW TO GET 
RID OF FLIES 

DDT| beat present weapon 
against flieSf can be used to ad- 
vantage in two different ways^ 
for ordinary indoor applica- 
tions 

I Use the handy aerosol mist 
bombi which contains pyreth- 
rum as well as DDT, for quick 
knockdown and sure kdl of flics 
in a room Shut windows and 
doors, open the discharge valve, 
and swi^ the spray around for 
a few seconds Then leave the 
room and keep the door shut for 
about half an hour 

Use a 5% solution of DDT in 
odorless kerosene to spray on 
ceilings, upper parts of walls, 
land other roosting-places of 
flies. Brush it on screen doors 
and window screens, frames and 
all Thu leaves an mvisibly fine 
deposit of DDT crystals, which 
clingtf to flies’ feet when they 
walk on it In an hour or less 
they become paralyzed and die. 

You can buy thu 5% spray 
ready mixed, or you get a con- 
centrated solution of DDT in 
xylene, for dilution to 9% on 
your own workbench When us- 
ing these sprays, be careful to 
extinguish all open lights and 
fires beforehand, and above all, 
don’t smoke Mists and vapors 
of kerosene are inflammable 
Spray the outside of the house 
around doors and other open- 
ings where flics try to get m 
Spray the dog kennel, chicken 
house and any other outbudd- 
mgs where flics gather These 
re^ual sprays remam capable 
of killing film for as mu^ as 
five or SIX months after applica- 
tion 


tions Also, It has a choice of flight 
in all directions if anything thresicns it 

Knowing this uctical choice of the 
fly enables us to put DDT on just the 
pUces where the fly is most likely to 
settle 

SfMnrd Nwirt Letter June at tPtT 

MBIIClNS 

Blood and Platmo To Bo 
Availablo to All Soon 

► BL(X)D AND PLASMA which 
saved the lives of thousands ot Amcr 
lean hghting men in World War 11 
may be ‘iviiUble to all Americans any 
where in the country without charge 
within three to hve years 

Chairman Basil O'Connor of the 
American Red Cross announced the 
Nationil Blood Program at the open 
ing of the Red Cross con\cntion in 
Cleveland 

Explaining how modern medicine 
ind surgery use blood m the treatment 
and prevention ot disease *is well as m 
the front lines ot war Chairman 
O’Connor said his group’s program has 
the support of medical and health 
leaders 

1 he Red C ross will continue ils 
wartime work in collecting blood do 
nations Within three to hve years, the 
program could make blood and plasma 
ivailable throughout the country, Mr 
O Connor predicted 

Sriviirr New* Letter June il I9^7 
ARKONAIlTim 

Two Small Monos Usod 
To Mako One Big Ono 

^ MAKiNCi a big plane out of two 
small ones, plus a stub winged glider, 
IS the interesting invention ot a former 
member ot the Air Transpon Command, 
O A Buettner of Pittsbuigh, on which 
U S patent 2,421,742 has been granted 
Rights are assigned royalty free to the 
government 

Recesses are sunk into the upper sur- 
faces ot the glider’s truncated wings One 
Wing of each of two fighter planes is 
latched into these recesses, linking all 
three together as one large craft The 
glider can be used for transporting troops 
or supplies, or it can be made into a 
huge fuel reservoir, enabling fighters to 
accompany bombers on long raids, so that 
they can go into action with their own 
tanics full after jettisoning the emptied 
glider 

Setenca Setoe Letter Juna it, IHT 


cAnaaiiAPHY 

Map Maasuring DistancM 
And Araas in Tormi of U. S. 

^ HOW PAR is It from Omsk to 
Tomsk? Are the Urals longer or shorter 
than the Alleghenies? How big is 
Baluchistan? Questions like these can 
be answered in terms of U S A distances 
and areas by means of a new globe on 
which Homer V Johannsen ot Chicago 
has received patent 2,422,101 Along with 
the globe, mounted on a curved rod, 
is a map of the United States on the 
same scale and degree of curvature It 
can be superposed on any part of the 
globe for comparison pur^x>scs 

Sn«MM Setoa letter feme at t$i7 

anitiNi 

Multipl* ScUrosit 
Producad in Monk«y$ 

^ PATIENTS suffering from the “bru 
tal” and always tatil disease, multiple 
sclerosis, arc getting an answer to their 
plc*i, “Why doesn’t someone do some 
thing about this disease?” 

Someone has done something Dr El 
Mn A Kahat and associates at Columbia 
University and the Neurological Institute 
in New York have found a way to 
produce the disease m monkeys and a 
due to the cause of the disorder 

lo help them push their research 
further, with the ultimate aim of hnding 
T cure or preventne or both, the As- 
scKiation for Advancement of Research 
on Multiple Sclerosis has just made its 
first grant of $64,350 
The C^lumbij doctors found they 
could produce the disease m monkeys 
by injecting a bit of the animal's own 
brain tissue into their bodies This has 
led to the theory thit m human patients 
iccidcnts or germ diseases might cause 
a tmy bit of the brain tissue to be dis- 
lodged and start travelling through the 
body in the blood strcim 
When this hapjiens, if it happens, the 
body would react to it as it does to any 
foreign protein substance Familiar ex 
amples of reaction to minute amounts of 
foreign protein arc the allergies such 
as hives hayfever and migraine head 
aches Multiple sclerosis is believed, on 
the basis ot the monkey experiments, 
to be the result of such a reaction, which 
doctors term the antibody antigen reac- 
tion 

Sewim Neva Letter Juna #1 If4r 
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Cotton Unters are being used in papcr- 
tnaking to meet a shortage in rags 


Apply two thin coats of shellac rather 
than one thick coat, experts advise 


AOUCULTUn 

Soybean to Feed Livestock 

In midwestern regions, where rains harmed the corn 
crop, the soybean will go to the rescue for livestock feed- 
ing. Scientists are doing research on it. 


Rags used in making high-grade white 
paper must have all color dye removed 
before processing 

Cincinnati prohibits smoking in eleva- 
tors and in all retail stores cmployng 
25 or more persons 


Danger from whirling electric jans 
IS lessened if they are painted red or 
yellow to make them conspicuous 


Sinope from a diesel engine can be 
due to overload, wrong fuel, too early 
or too late fuel injection, or too low or 
too high compression 


Insulated alumtnum wire, developed 
for use in airplanes because of its light- 
ness, IS now being used in place of 
copper in many installations 


DIABETICS 
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► THE SOYBEAN, that versatile vege- 
table that IS probably the Orient's most 
valuable gift to Occidental agriculture, 
may do a rescue job in parts of the Mid- 
west where May frosts and June flood- 
rams cither prevented corn plantmg or 
drowned what was planted Even if the 
beans do not mature, the crop can be cut 
green and cither dried for hay or put into 
the silo, providing something for li\e 
stock to cat 

Soybeans were used as a catch crop in 
the Midwest half a generation ago, when 
heat and drought brought to grainflclds 
the disaster that is now threatened by 
recent cold and present wet Dunng the 
mid thirties, drought not only discour 
aged grain growth, it encouraged a 
double plague of grasshoppers and 
chinch-bugs 

The laner were especially bad, they 
moved like a crawling carpet, and when 
they struck a growing field the young 
grain went down as before a Are 

Knowing that chinch-bugs attack only 
grams and grasses, farmers plowed up 
their ruined grainficlds and planted soy- 
bcins, even after mid June Thus a dcs 
pc rate situation was prevented from he 
coming wholly hopeless 

Expanaion in Planting 

This emergency brought ibout the 
greatest expansion in soybean planting 
that the country has ever seen In Iowa, 
for example, the acreage devoted to the 
crop durmg the first of the really bad 
drought years was between seven and 
eight fold that of the previous year Has 
mg thus been roughly introduced tb the 
soybean, the farmers found the acquaint- 
ance profitable and have faithfully con 
tinued to cultivate it 

Agnculcural scienusts arc giving the 
soybean the attention ment^ by the 
fnend m lean years that becomes a 
source of wealth in better times At Ur- 
bana. 111 , a U S Department of Agri- 
culture plant pathologist, W V Alluig- 
ton, II applying wartime observation 
methods to xht finding of enemies of the 
soybean Flying his own light plane above 
soybean fields, he takes air photographs 
that show up fields infested with a fun- 


gus disease, brown stem rot, as lighter 
areas than the healthy, dark green fields 
Location of the infected fields indicates 
that farmers who plant soybeans sever il 
years in succession are simply exposing 
their seed to soil where the ^ngus lurks 

A minor but widely known use ot 
soybeans is in the production of the 
salty, tangy sauce, often called “dragon's 
blo^“, that you get with every servmg 
of chow mein or chop sucy The Depart 
ment's Northern Regional Research Lab 
oratory at Peoria, 111 , now has four certi 
fied strains of the microorganisms used 
in fermenting this soy sauce They arc 
two molds, a bacterium and a yeast They 
are to be maintained in pure culture, 
to supply any manufacturer of soy sauce 
whose own stock cultures have become 
contaminated with “wild" organisms 
floating m the air 

A Chinese scientist, Pei Sung King of 
the Chinese government's National Bu 
rcau of Industrial Research at Chung 
king, aided in the selection of these 
strains As a guest worker at the Peoria 
laboratory, he suggested various meth- 
ods of soy sauce fermentation which his 
American colleagues tested and compared 
in working out the method they nov/ 
recommend to manufacturers in this 
country 

Department of Agriculture chemists 
have worked out an extraction method 
that uses ethyl or grain alcohol to get 
the oil out of ground up soybeans, in 
stead of the light petroleum fraction 
hitherto m use 

Snenos N«ira L^ttmr June il 
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Cancer Treated With Gold 


► CANCER and leukemia patients arc 
now being treated with radioactive gold 
from the chain reacting uranium pile 
that created the atom bomb 

“Results in chronic cases (of leuk- 
emia) have been equally good if not 
better than results obtained with X rays," 
Dr Paul F Hahn, associate professor 
of biochemistry at Vanderbilt School 
ot Medicine, declared at the isotope 
conference in Nashville Ihc conLcrcncc 
was held at Vanderbilt University in 
cooperation with the Clinton Libora 
tones and the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies Leading scientists have 
discussed use of radioactive chemicals 
as tracers and in treatment ot disease 

A total ot 33 leukemia patients and 
^0 miscellaneous tumors hive been treat 
ed so far Favorable results have been 
obtained in leukemia ot the chronic 
variety only 

Two leading idvaniages ol the treat 
menl over X rays, Dr Hihn said, arc 
the lick ot ridiition sickness and the 



simplicity with which the radioactive 
material is given 

In leukemia, the radioacuvc gold is 
micctcd into the pauent’s vein In the 
case of a tumor or cancer it is mjected 
into the tissue so as to infiltrate the tu 
mor with the radioactive material Time 
in hospital and expense are saved The 
treatment can be given in a few minutes 
and the patient can then go back home 
or to work if necessary 

It costs only about $5 for enough n 
dioactivc gold to produce a “satisfactory 
remission ” or temporary improvement 
such as X rays give, in certain types ol 
chronic leukemia 

When the radioactive colloidal gold 
IS infiltrated into tumors, it rctniins 
fixed at the site where it was deposited 
The tumor is then constantly bomliardcil 
with rays from the radioactive gold, 
something as is the case when a racl um 
needle is deposited in or near the tumor 
tor a time The use of radioactive gold, 
however, eliminates many oi the un 
desirable features accompanying the use 
of radium under similar circumstances, 
Dr Hahn said 

Dr Hahn and his assisunt. Dr C W 
Sheppard, have been conducting a can 
cer and leukemia treatment program 
lor the past 20 months At first they 
used radioactive colloidal manganese 
made in the cyclotron This had the 
disadvantage of a rclitivcly high cost 
When material trom the uranium pile 
liccamc available, they shifted to use ol 
radioactive colloidal gold This decreased 
the cost of treatment to about two per 
cent of the former cost 

Vanderbilt University's nearness to 
the uranium pile at Oak Ridge makes 
It a logical center for work ol this kind, 
Dr Hahn pointed out At present Van 
dcrbilt IS receiving more radioactive 
material from Oak Ridge than any other 
mcdieal school in the United Sutes 

Sn«fi«« Nwwm Imit&r Jwnm MI JUT 
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Illinois Introduces Now 
Lincoln Hybrid Soybean 

^ ILLINOIS has had the honor of intro- 
dueing a new hybrid soybean, appro- 
priately named for her most distmguuhed 
citizen, Abraham Lincoln The Lincoln 
soybean averages three bushels per acre 


better than other soybeans, and the beans 
themselves contain one half per cent more 
oil It is therefore claiming increasingly 
greater acreages for itself, though it was 
introduced otiy five years ago 

Eci#m«o S*W9 Loftor JuH9 Mt tur 
AHIOMAUTICI 

Radar Equipment to Givo 
Safety from Mountains 

^ SAFETY TO airplanes from moun 
tains ahead is promised by new airborne 
light weight radar equipment which wilt 
he in pi^uction by 1948, Comdr W 
C Hilgcdick, U S N, told the joint 
mccung in Washington ol the Intern i 
(lonal Scientific Radio Union, American 
Section, and the Institute ot Radio Ln 
ginccrs 

This radar equipment, which weighs 
150 pounds, can 1^ used cfTectivcly in 
dodging bad weather ahead, such as 
thunderstorms and conditions favorable 
to the formation of ice on the plane It 
can be used also in beacon navigation, 
beacon low approach for hnding, and to 
avoid collisions in the air with other 
planes For the Utt purpose, however, 
Its usefulness is limited because radar 
echoes from another plane ire weak and 
easily unnoticed 

The new equipment is built on speci 
fic aliens prepaid by the Army, the 
Navy, and Amcnem Airlines, serving as 
consultants The object sought was the 
most desirable type of radar lor trans 
port aircraft The instnimcnt which the 
Navy expects to have in production early 
next year will be known at the AN/APS 
42 equipment 

For terrain clear mce a jicncil beam 
IS used, Comdr Hilgcdick stated This 
circles around the aircraft like a search- 
light, and in effect presents a salcty circle 
within which no echo should he re 
ccivcd without danger On the radar 
scope, the pilot has at a gitnee a picture 
in overcast weather as quickly and eas 
ily understood as if he looked through 
a windshield on a clear day 

The beacon nav i gat ion program ol the 
Army and Navy includes installations up 
and down both coasts and across the 
southern overland route These beacons 
arc coded and can be flown across the face 
of the radar scope just as clearly as 
flying a searchlight beacon course m 
good weather In the beacon low ap 
proach, two small beacons arc used, one 
at each end of the runway This allows 
a pilot to line up with the proper run- 
way before let-down 

5cMftr« Smu§ ImtUr Jun9 it 1H7 
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Miuhroonu are ToadttooU 


► THFR? IS NO sure way of distm 
guishing between mushrooms and toid 
stools, simply because there is no distinc 
tioii between them Mushrooms arc 
toadstools £fnd toadstools are mushrooms 
Both names arc words descriptive of a 
plant of a certain shape Any fleshy 
hingus with a cap and a stalk is a mush 
room It IS also a toadstool The com- 
mon field agaric, which i> the only spe- 
cies cultivated and sold, is an edible 
toadstool The fly-agaric, so called be 
cause a sweetened decoction of it was 
formerly used as a home made fly-poison, 
IS a deadly mushroom To parody Cicr 
trude Stein }ust once more a mushroom 
IS a toadstool ii a mushroom 
If youVe going out a-gathcring mush- 
rooms, you will of course want to know 
which ones arc good to cat and which 
are poisonous Regrettably, there is no 
easy rule of thumb test for toxicity 
in mushrooms (or toaditooU) 

The old one about mushrooms with 
white gills being safe and those with 
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black gills being poisonous is )ust about 
as far from the facts as it can get The 
ordinary mushrooms of the market have 
black gills when they become mature, 
and so do the even tastier wild inky cap 
mushrcxims— as indeed their name indi 
cates On the other hand, the genus 
Amanita, which has only one edible spe 
cies, all the others being extremely poi 
sonous, IS innocently white underneath 
all the days of its brief life 

Other tests, like turning a silver spoon 
black, and easy peeling of the skin off 
the cap, arc equally unreliable One 
test, which classifies as poisonous all 
mushrooms with loose scales on the cap, 
IS good as fir as it goes, for loose scales, 
remnants of the veil that hangs at mid- 
stalk, ire one of the marks of the Aman 
itas But there arc other poisonous genera 
that do not have these scales, moreover, 
a heavy rain sometimes washes the scales 
off an Amanita cap, leaving it smooth 
and glistening 

No, the only wiy to tell poisonous 
from edible mushrooms is to learn how 
to identify them, species by species 7 hat 
IS less work than you might think, 
thanks to the widespread interest in the 
subject there are several good books for 
the amateur mushroom hunter, and a 
considerable number of useful pamphlets, 
published by state agricultural expen 
ment stations, museums, and so on 
Armed with one of these, and using rea 
sonable caution you can get many a 
tasty food treat free — which is something 
of a feat, these days 

Newa L^twr Jn»€ it 1147 

ABWNAnnca 

“Muddar" Fionas Tastad 
With Track-Typa Gaor 

► SOME PLANES in the future, like 
some horses, are going to be good ‘*mud 
ders ” 

A tractor track of the endless belt 
type will be installed soon on the laiyling 
gear of an Army cargo plane to test its 
ability to permit aircraft to land on soft 
dirt, mud or sand It is a track similar 
to that used on caterpillar tractors 

The installation of this track type 
landing gear will be on a Fairchild 082 
Packet, a twin-engine, 54,000-pound 
transport originally designed for use on 
short, unimproved Reids It has a large 
rear door through which heavy equip- 
ment can be loaded into its box-car like 
body 

TTie idea is not entirely new Track- 
type landing gear has already been tested 
on Douglas A-20*s It is now being adapt- 


ed to the heavy plane The installation 
will provide a wide tracked surface on 
the nose and each main gear, all three 
to be retractable in the same manner 
as conventional wheel landing gear 

Vn#Hr« ATfHi f tttrr Jhti* ff ii, 
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On* Out of 140 Amorlcans 
It Porfoct But Boring 

^ ONE out of every 140 Americans is 
perfect, Dr Earl D Bond, University oi 
Pennsylvania professor of psychiatry, csti 
mates 

The one million perfect persons in uur 
midst have no anxiety, no fears, no 
prejudices, no attractive vices, no weak 
nesses I hey will probably live long 

But you probably won’t envy them 
even if you arc one of the two and one 
half million neurotics or one of the Hi 
million Americans unnecessarily handi- 
capped by too much conKiencc or strug 
gling with feelings ot intcnonty For 
here IS how Dr Bond described them to 
hie insurance medic il ofliciiU meeting 
in Ashvilic, N C 

Like the few completely insane peojde 
they arc not interesting They don t seem 
human They arc all pcrfcrt and well 
rounded, "like a string of acres " 

SnOMTO Nmmu ItU»T fuNA it mr 
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• Books of the Week • 

TO SthRVh YOU To gol thorn hooko ornd uo • ehetk or monog ordrr to rovor ratod prieo for 
frao pMteatwna oor^ tO eoitts to cover kandltno Addraao Hook Itegt bClBNCi Nbwb Lnru 
ITIB N N W Waahtnoton $ D C 


Thb Chemistry op Hfturocyclic Cx)m 
POUNDS — Avery A Morton — McGrou 
Hdl, 349 p , 16 A textbook to provide a 
bro^ background for knowledge of this 
class of compounds 

CORALS From The Gulf Of California 
And The North Paopic Coast— J 
Wyatt Durham — Gool Soc of Am Me 
moir 20, 68 p, illus , Si 70 Tbirry seven 
species of coral from this region are de 
scribed and discussed This includes 14 
new species and six genera not previously 
recognized here 

A Glossary Of Molluscan Terminology 
— Paul H Reed — pub by tho muhor, 30 
p , paper, $ 1 Compiled by the author from 
his library, and acknowl^ged as prelimi 
nary 

Radioactivd Tracers In Biology An In 
troduaion to Tracer Methodology — Mama 
D Kamen — Auultmtc Pross, 281 p 13 80 
Thi| text to provide a review of the con 
cepcs of nuclttr physia for biologists, to 
present a critical survey of existing tracer 
methods, and to indicate both potentialities 
and limitations of these methods will serve 
to bridge the comunications lag between 
new developments and those not immedi 
ately connected with them 

PMVCHOUMIY 

Athletics for 

► PSYCHOLOCJICAL kinks which of 
ten ilc\clop in men deficient in physical 
ability might be avoided if more attrn 
tion were devoted in childhood and ado- 
lescence to improving skill in athletics 
This is one of the conclusions ot a 
study of 17 year old boys by Dr Harold 
£ Jones director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of California 
The present system of physic il educa 
tion IS excellent for producing champion- 
ship athletes, Dr Jones asserts, pushing 
to ever greater heights the performance 
of those well endowed physically 
But there would be many psychological 
as well as physical advantages, he be- 
lieves, to a system of physical training 
directed more especially towards those 
who are of sub-average physical ability 
Prowess in athletics is one of the chief 
sources of prestige among adolescent 
boys, and this is partly related to 
the fact that strength and other aspects 
of physical ability arc closely |Oin^ to 
such favorable traits as activity, aggres- 
siveness, and leadership 
*TJndcr present conditions many of 
those who most need training become 


Reclaimed Rubber 1 he Story of in Amen 
can Raw Material — J M Ball — Rubber 
RocUtmors Assn 248 p, illus, S3 A 
history of this industry and the important 
part It has played in our national economy 
The Rise And Fall Of Thf Middi e King 
DOM In Thebes— H E Winlock— Afat 
mtllon, 174 p, illus, $3 A reconscructiun 
of the period from the Eleventh through 
the Sixteenth Dynasties from the scanty 
available evidence 

Westward How‘ Through the Scenic Win 
— Fred Bond — Comoro Croft 524 p , illus 
1693 This book for camera fans, plans 
numerous routes for driving through dif! 
erent secuons of the Far West so that the 
visitor may make the best of hii time 
and see all the maiestic scenery en route 
Complete descriptions of the various types 
of places to visit and photographs showing 
samples of the scenery add to its usefulness 
Wildcat CARIRUXiBb — Richard F Simmook 
— Moffou, 333 p, illus 13 An analysis 
of over 200 experimenul cartridges pro 
duced by handloaders and gunsmiths Moat 
of the present popular and efficient sundard 
cases started out as wildcats 

Sci«>ir« totter Juno it iHT 

Development 

spectators, ’ Dr Jones states. ' ind those 
who least need it become performers 11 
physical cducition is to be judged in 
terms of its success with those who base 
greatest need, thit is, with those who ire 
naturally less proficient, some question 
may justly be raised as to the adequuy 
of the methods now in elTcct 

*'A program more specifically and 
more intensively adapted to individual 
needs should compensate, to some cx 
tent, differences due to biological fac 
tors, and enable the physically less gilud 
to compete on somewhat more even terms 
with those having iniual physic il ad 
vantages 

“It IS idle to expect differences to be 
eliminated or even very greatly reduced, 
but at least we might achieve a system 
in which these differences arc less vig 
orously promoted '* 

Noma Lottor June ts IH7 

Bentonite ilay has peculiar physical 
properties such as swelling and slipper- 
mesa when wetted, it is used to stop step- 
age in ponds and reservoirs because after 
once thoroughly wet these properties pre 
vent further penetration of water 


VLere*s hom 
you can 

take 

VERFECT 

Snapshots---^ 



BETTEI PIOTOMAPEY, 

by Lcftcr Loab, antvran all your 
camera questions and solves your 
picture-taking problems 

Explains, step by step, in non- 
technical language, how lo use your 
camera, proper lighting and expos- 
ure, common picture Coking errors 
and how to avoid them, flashlight 
portraits, color photography acces- 
sories end how to use them, setting 
up e derkroom, precticel processing 
procedure, and answers many ocher 
frequendy asked questions 

Also, tells you how to buy a 
camera — now or second hand — giv 
mg tmporhol advice on brand names, 
and approximate costs 
BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY is a 
profusely lUuWraccd non technical 
guide for everyone who wonts to 
take better pictures 

More ikon poyt for itself from 
whot you tore on films end derelop 
tng costs 

279 Pages Qothbound M 00 

UNITED EDITIOS. ODDER NOW 

Ifao handg Order Coupon 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

IS B 4fUi 8t , Dept 35, 

New York IS, N V 

Plenee send me - ooplea of BKTTBR 
FHOTOORAPHT at $3 00 per copy 

Bnoloaed sre I 
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• New Machines and Gadgets 


// iro* innnf morm mformattnn on thm mv thtng» d^tenbod herm mnd n thno~e»mt MUtmp io SC/SNCF NFWS LSrTfK i7t9 N St IfoahmirlM C 
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Ijf W/MDOW SCREEN that eliminate* 
run-glare, interfere* very little tmth the 
vuw when lool^ing out but does limit 
the view from the outside looking tn 
Resembling somtwhat a Venetian blind. 
It is made of tiny om inch long slat* 
of aluminum or bronze, placed close 
enough together to Ifeip out insects 

Sctqneo Sovo t*ott*r Juno H, l$iT 

Hh NYLON^SHAFTED *tiewduver /c 
an insulated tool for use with electtonic 
equipment and tn other elcctncal wot\ 
The shaft is rigid and stiong is heat- 
resi*tant and docs not absorb moistwt 
Made of nylon, it will not mar soft 
metals 

Stuncr Ntua I alUr Juno Ml HUT 

DIAL MARKINGS in automobile* 
are plainly visible at night without glate 
when **lighttd** by infra red rays which 
activate fluore*tent paint on them A 
standard six volt bulb is u*ed, but it is 
employed in connection with a filter 
which eliminates the high reds fiom the 
spectrum 

SntfKM Nfl»f Juno Ml I9i? 

• SLEEPING COVER for baby, rt 
cently patented, is the size and shape of 
the cnb, and ha* a T-shape opening 
through which the infant's body is 
placed underneath A jacl(et above the 
opening is fitted ovet the arms and chest 

Sricnn Nou* iMtmr Juno 91, 19if 


Al ROIUUTIC S 

How cut one plane be miuk from two 
■mall oneeT p SM 
CHEmSTRY 

How ean nitrocen be fixed m nitno oxide 
without eUetneityT p 8S2 
ENTOIIOU>CT 

How can 70 U gut rid of flleaf p SB5 

How does the houeefir let to fo^T p W4« 
BcrDKiNr 



41 RADIO-CLOCK combination is 
housed in an attractive plastic casing ar- 
ranged Cither to stand on a table or hang 
on a wall The electric doc^, placed in 
the center of the case, as shown in the 
picture, cleverly conceals the radio 

Seienee Neva Letter Juno Ml IBiT 

^ REPLACEMENT tapes for Venetian 
blinds ate slipped into place over the 
ends of the blinds as they hang in the 
windows, and the soiled tape removed 


„ How ia tans easeer dbttavuubed from 
tubereokwie ▼ p 888 

What li the two-boor laet for prognaBoy* 
P 188 C 

What new welopmeny^Bia/ enable doc- 
ton to teU what emotAna wear ool the 
heart T p 880 

What apeefal medleal oae have aolBaaa lar- 
denaT p 89S 

8OOL0GT 


by cutting A fastening device holds 
the new tape tn position 

Se%oneo Sowo Letter Juno 91, 1947 

^ DRILLS for bonng holes in glass 
are now available with carboloy ce 
mented carbide cutting tips As many 
as JflOO holes can be made without re 
sharpening, it is claimed This tip, not 
as hard as a diamond but the hardest 
metal made by man, can be sharpened 
on ’B speaal silicon carbide wheel 

Sotenee Neva Letter Juno Mi 1947 

HP FISH-LANDING NET, recently pat 
ented, is similar to the ordinary Ifind 
used by sportsmen but has a flashlight 
built into the handle with its lens adfa 
cent to the loop frame of the net A 
beam of light may be directed centrally 
across the frame 

Seieiteo Notoo LoiUr Jung 91, 1947 

SCIENCE SERVICE 
BOOK SELECTION 

ELECTRONICS: WHAT EVERY- 
ONE SHOULD KNOW 
by Calvin N. Mooen and 
Charlotte Davia Mooera 

Hare la reodily wnderttandoble ir rf onnotlon In 
highly readable form which not only anawers the 
many queatloni oriiing In the current conaclenee 
about efectroniea, but alae gives a conalse and 
broad picture ^ the entire field In oddHIon 
to precise descriptions of the worhlngs of elec 
tronic llevices end their uses in every phase of 
our technicol dvilixotlen, the background of early 
davelepmen and Hie future peulbllllles are 
prase nte a Many iimplo dtogroms further clarify 
the functlena ot electronic devket and the oc 
liont of the electrons theoiaelvea * lllualratlona m 
dude photogropbs 82J5 281 p 
This beel la one of tboce chosen frocn time to 
tbne by Science Service for the convenience of 
its reoders, at on outstanding worli In its field 



How eaa atonweb eaoeer be detected la What Weet Indian rodent can ellmb treeeT 
its oariy ataveiT p SOT p 881 

PictuMti Cover, V S Dopariment of Agncdltafe, Imcola Perk Zoo, p 369, Cemegie 
Instumton, p 391 1 Wetmmghonse, p 394 

Where pohlCahed ee nr a a g mre mood theg art oMed 
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Lighting for Safe Flying 

The Navy is experimenting with light to improve 
night vision for pilots and prevent illusions that cause 
crashes. Both outside and inside lighting being tested. 


See Front Cover 

► SAFER NIGHT flying may result 
from lighting cxpenments on three 
planes at the Navy's Aero Medical 
Equipment Laboratory in Philadelphia 

Inside and outside lighting of planes 
arc under experiment to overcome some 
of the hazards of night flying The 
outside plane lighting is designed to 
keep pilots from becoming confused 
by ground lights^ stars and other planes 
Inside the planes experimental lighting 
IS being tested to help the pilot retain 
hii visual night adaptation 

Main job of the outside lighting is 
to warn pilots of another plane and in- 
dicate the direction the plane is flying 
One student pilot cracked up when he 
mistook the dim headlights of a truck 
on the ground for mother plane Other 
pilots have been confused by stars 

A three quarter stern view shown on 
the cover of this Scifnce News Letter 
18 of an experimentally lighted plane with 
illuminated lucitc oudining the tail and 
wing tipr showing how the plane would 
appear to a pilot flying m close forma 
turn 

Experimental lighung tested at thii 
laboratory has included < the flashing 
lights used by commercial planes An 
other outside lighting for planes in the 
experiments uses illummatcd plastic ban 
luMon 


► A “LITTLE brother"^ to pemciUia, 
capable of replacmg that drug against 
surface infections and with some ol- 
vantages over it, has bee« developed atd 
tested, though it is notfilieady for wnte 
use in treatment and ncjbMch 
The new antibiotic, a modified foim 
of gramicidin, has been used successfully 
in the laboratory at the University of 
California Medical School to control faac- 
tena which invade body surfaces 
Of greatest impoitance is the fact that 
gnamicidin aptwrendy does not ciUie 
sensibzation, that is, severe systemic Sc- 


on the wmg tips, trailing edges of the 
vertical rudder and the horizontal ele- 
vator of the tail A third system uses 
direct illumination of some sections of 
the plane 

One problem faced in the study is 
autokmeue illusion This causes a 
person looking at a single, fixed point 
of light in the dark to think the light 
IS moving This illusion has caused 
plane crashes A row of lights on a 
plane or a bar of illuminated plastic 
can overcome this illusion, the tests 
have found 

Rows of lights and direct lighting of 
sections of the plane will also give 
easily identified light which indicates 
the direction of flight Other tests have 
shown the flashing lights of commercial 
planes to be effective for night flying 

Lighting experiments inside plines 
have used red and ultraviolet lighting 
for panel boards to overcome “night 
blindness ’ “Night blindness*' is caused 
when a pilot, who has accustomed hts 
eyes to the darkness outside, looks at 
a bright light mside the plane He is 
unable to see as well immediately after- 
ward when he looks out mto the dark- 
ness again 

Three planes at this Navy laboratory 
have been equipped with cxpenmental 
lighting installations for the lighting 
tests The study is under the direction 
of Capt John R Poppen 

5ewftC« Jim« t8, 19^7 


actions after repeated use This means 
gramicidin can be used repeatedly in 
surface infections without destroying its 
efficiency 

For this reason it will be complemen- 
tary to penicillin, which docs cause sco- 
siDzation Many doctors have cntized 
the use of penicillin m mmor infections 
on the grounds that sensitization will 
prevent its later use in major ailments 

With gramiadm as a potent weapon 
against body surface infections, pcniciUm 
could be reserved for occasions when it 
may save a life 


Resulu with gramicidin were reported 
by Dr Hamilton H Anderson, pro- 
fessor of pharmacology m the University 
of Calimmia Medical School The 
gramicidin derivative used was developed 
by the Western Regional Research I^b 
ratory, U S Department of Agricultuic, 
Albany, Calif , and tested by Drs Sam C 
Wong and Y C Chin, associates of Dr 
Hamilton 

Gramicidin, in its onginal form, was 
too toxic for use, in that it destroyed 
red blood corpuscles Another handicap 
was the difficulty of dissolving it in water 

Wetting agents were used in combina 
tion with gramicidin and subtilin, an 
other antibiotic useful in killing body 
surface liactcna These agents distnbutc 
the antibiotic uniformly over tissues and 
disperse the organisms which might tend 
to Jump and be unavailable to the drug 

Dr Anderson said that detailed phar- 
macologic studies are necessary before 
gramicidin and subulin can be widely 
used in research and treatment He also 
described experiments in which subtilin 
killed tuberculosis germs in the test tube 

SeiaiiM t ttter, Jwiw 99 tUT 

AQUeULTUM 

Better Silage Made 
From Wilted Plants 

*■ DID YOU EVhR cat the old fashioned 
salad known as wilted lettuce^ To one 
who has never experienced it, the name 
sounds pretty awful, but the dish has 
Its devotees 

A cow-barn analogue now seems to 
have been developed by two scientists 
of the U. S Department of Agnculture, 
T h Woodward and J B Shepherd 
They have found that if the grasses, leg- 
umes and other plants that are to go mto 
the silo are first wilted until their mois- 
ture content stands between 58% and 
68% and then cut very fine, the resultmg 
silage will be more nutritious and better 
relished by the cows If the weather is too 
damp for the wilung proccu when the 
silo IS being filled, addition of from 
5% to 15% of dry hay will turn the 
trick 

A big Ravmg in both cash and labor 
IS effected by the pre-wilting process 
For many years it has been othodox 
practice to add acid to the silage, either 
dirccdy or by the addition of molasses 
or the like, which produced acid by 
fermentation With the wilting methoc^ 
this acidificauon has been found unneces- 
sary 

JVntfuM JVmm /«m $9, 994f 


Surface Infection Drug 
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Artificial Protein Fibers 

Synthetic meat better than beefsteak and fabrics 
silkier than silk may result from this major advance in 
organic chemistry. 


>0” i I n.ujjE. 

Aew DnUu. 

of qumme in 1944, but this chemical 
manufKture of the anti-malarial chemical 
was too complex to be practical How- 
ever, hit new Rbrous protem synthesii 
appears to be capable of development 
with important possibilities m biology 
medicine, plastics and technology 

StfMMa Neiet Letter June ft JH7 


► THE ARTIFICIAL manufacture of 
protein fibers announced at Harvard 
promises 

Synthetic mc'^t better than beefsteak 

Chemical germ fighters better than 
penicillin and streptomycin 

New factory-made textiles silkier than 
iitk 

And a new approach toward building 
artificially the chemical structures which 
are the basis of life 

This IS what Dr Robert B Wootlward, 
Harvard's 30 year old chemist, did 

He linked together by the thousands 
the simple nitrogen containing structures 
(ammo acid anhydride molecules ) He 
made the first successlul synthesis of 
fibrous protein molecules as complex as 
those in the living human body or other 
living structures He induced protein 
molecules to polymerize (join one to 
another in long chains) in much the 
same way that hydrocarbon molecules 
polymenze to form synthetic rubber 

Artificial Andbiodca 

Already artificial compounds like some 
of the germ-killiog substances produced 
by soil bacteria have been made in the 
Harvard laboratories The new artificial 
antibiotics arc promismg in chemical 
structure and similar to the natural 
gramicidin, tyrocidin and bacitracin 
germ killers But they are too recently 
made to be tested yet in actual germ- 
fightmg 

Giant protein molecules in thick and 
viscous solution have been squirted 
through a h\podcrmic needle into the 
air to make a silk thread, the way a 
spider docs it Thin films of the new 
plastic have been made — first of a new 
protein family of plastics that may be- 
come as well known as rayon, nylon and 
cellulose sheeting 

Dr Woodwatd found that previous 
experunenters were on the wrCng track 
when they expected protein molecules 
to link up by losing water Loss of carbon 
dioxide ^ows the linkage in the newly- 
discovered process 

In the description published in the 
Journal of the Amencan Chemical So 
ciety (June), Dr Woodward and bt 
associate Dr C H Schramm, tdl m 


formulae their method of growing the 
fairly simple amino acid anhydrides into 
complex polymers m the chemical solvent, 
benzene, with a very small amount of 
water to start the reaction Throwing 
off carlxin dioxide, the molecules join 
m long (.hams that can weigh a million 
times the hydrogen atom— a size that 
has never before been achieved in ard- 
hcially made protein 

The door has been opened by these 
researches to the study of complex pro- 
tein products basic to life itself A new 
chcmicil view of blood, meat, milk, hair, 
fingernails, and thousands of other things 
in the animal body is now possible The 
new synthesis may bring us closer to 
synthesis of protein or meat like food 
from inorganic or non agricultural ma- 
terials 

Dr Woodward worked out a synthesis 


■AonwfieqoT 

Small G«rm Discovtrad; 
Namod After Big Taxas 

► TEXAS has received a new distinc- 
tion which even the most zealous of 
Texans may not appreciate The Lone 
Sur State has had a germ named after 
It SalmoneUa texas It is very small 
germ, at that 

The new species was isolated by U 
S Public Health Service workers from 
the digestive tract of a four year-old boy 
m Hidalgo county, whose mother said 
he had been hiving abdominal pains and 
diarrhea for about a week It is de- 
scribed in Public Health Reports (May 
30) by Dr James Watt, surgeon, and 
Misses Ihelma M DcCapito and Alice 
B Moran, hactenolc^ists 

Sekneit Swa iMtar Juna it, tt^T 



PROTEIN MAKER — Robert B. WooJwerJ, essoaete profeaer of chemistry 
mt HerrerJ UmyersUy, discovered the tyntheuc frotem enelogy* He u hoid^ 
mg e model showmg the structmre of i^eemles common to proiems smeh ms 
hmr^ muscle, stlk mud fur end hts new synihehc substmmees* The bdls mmrked 
end show the dements whsch mrm not the some m every protem end 
emuse Am difference m ihew properties. 
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Radar for Healing Sick 

Waves can be used for heating living tissues and may 
be superior to the methods now used It can be beamed and 
localized like spotlight. 


^ RADAR, famous for its use in mill 
tary aviation, is now going to be used 
to heal the sick Fxpenments showing 
Its potential value in metlicine arc re- 
ported by Drs Frank H Krusen, J F 
Herrick, Ursula Ledcn and Khald G 
Wakim, of the Mayo Foundation m 
Rothester, Minn 

It will be used to heat living tissues 
in conditions where that is desirable 
Shortwave diathermy is now used for 
this purpose Radar will be better for 
this purpose for a number of reasons, 
the Mayo scientists believe 

Radar can be beamed and localized 
like a spotlight, which will make its 
medical use easier The patient will be 
free to move away from the radar di> 
rector at any time Freedom from pads, 
encumbering cables and toweling com 
monly used with shortwave diathermy 
will permit more rapid cooling of the 
skin, which constitutes another advantage 
of radar 

The medical use of radar was under 
investigation years before the war It had 
not then been given its name, radar, but 
was known as microwave therapy or 
microkyiiiatochcrapy Starting in 1937, 
Dr Krusen and associates were m cor 
rcspondcnce with various physicists about 
the then newly discovered clectromag 
nctic waves that could be focussed and 
made to travel along tubes By March 
of 1939 they had learned of the KJyitron 
tube and, as Dr Krusen relates, thought 
that at last they had tracked down a 
tube of large enough wattage to provide 
radiation of sufficient power for medical 
use 

*‘But suddenly all such tubes became 
mysteriously unavailable We could never 
obtain a Klystron or a magnetron tube 
We were gready puzzl^ durmg the 
years that follow^ and ot^g the early 
part of the war concernihig our inabihty 
to obtain a microwave tube just when 
tubes of sufficient power were becoming 
available 

**It was not untd the secret of radar 
was finally revealed that we realized 
that all sudi tubes had been frozen -for 
military use and were being employed 
for this secret wartime develo[»nent ’* 


Details of the studies preliminary to 
medical application of radar are reported 
in the proceedings of the Staff Meetings 
of the Mayo Clinic (May 28) 
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Ore Saparotion Process 
Uses Centrifugal Force 

► INDUSTRIAL operations that dc 
pend on separating light particles from 
heavy ones, such as ore flotation and 
coal sorting, are now offered the benefits 
of centrifugal force, long familiar in 
the cream separator A machine cm> 
bodying this principle, invented by H 
L McNeill of Denver, has been covered 
by U S patent 2,422,201 

The mixture of light and heavy par 
tides, as it comes from the grinding 
mill, plus water and whatever pulp 
is used to facilitate separation, is dis- 
charged into a conical or cylindrical 
chamber, within which a correspond 
jngly-shapcd rotor is spinnmg Light 
and heavy particles, thrown outward 
from the rotor, form two zones, the 
lighter within and the heavier without 
Heavy particles settle to the bottom 
and drop out through a central opening, 
light ones float to the top and find 
there an appropriate discharge spout 
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Blama Soap MolacuU 
If Shaving Croam Haitians 

► BLAME THE SOAP molecule if your 
shaving cream hardens in the tube or 
your cosmetics turn to a rubbery jelly 

That If the verdict of cheimsts, report- 
ed to the American Chemical Society's 
National Colloid Symposium held at 
Stanford University 

The soap molecule is the villain to 
blame for deterioration of greases or oint- 
ments, Todd M Doscher and Robert D 
Void of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia explained 

Shaped like a pencil, the soap molecule 
has one end which is soluble in oil, while 


the other end is soluble in water Lubri- 
catmg grease, ointments and such prod- 
ucts as shaving cream and cosmetics are 
mixtures of these pencil-shaped soap 
molecules with water and oil 
If there 11 too little water, then the 
soap molecules form a tight network 
which forces out the oil If there is too 
much water, the oil and water form an 
emulsion which will rum a lubricant 
The remedy, the chemists explained, 
IS correct proportions of soap, oil and 
water Creams, greases and ointments 
have been made by rule of thumb meth 
ods, they charged Like cook-book rcci 
pcs, the formulas do not always work 
More scientific study by chemists may 
solve some of the problems 
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U. S. Research on Rocket 

Scientists are developing a better missile thon the 
V>2. Smaller rockets are being tested to give data. Guid- 
ing missile is big problem. 


the constellation Scorpius, the scorpion 
The new comet was reported moving 
northward 
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Char from Coal Suitable 
For Powder Burner Use 


► THE GREAT American rocket, a 
“made in the US” missile superior to 
the famous German V 2, is being de 
veloped step by step by the U S Army 
The rocket is not yet under construe 
tion It IS not even completed on the 
drawing board Plans for the rocket 
will come from i mass of scicntihc data 
and observations collected from perhaps 
thousands of rocket firings with other 
missiles 

Stepping stones toward America's 
postwar answer to the V-2 arc the 
smaller missiles being built and tested 
by the Army Ihese incorporate new 
designs and specialized parts If some 
of these innovations stand up under 
tests they may be incorporated into fu- 
ture rockets 

More cx()criments aimed it the de- 
velopment of the all American rocket 
are being conducted with V 2 s fired at 
White Sands, N Mex 
Army rocket cx|)erts arc not talking 
about the end product of these experi 
ments One guess is that an American 
super- V-2 may be unveiled within a year 
from now If it is ready by next spring, 
the new rocket will have to be tested 
at a new shooung ground 
The V 2 firing site at White Sands, 
with a 90-mile range, is even i bit 
small for the V 2, as the Army found 
out a few weeks ago when a Nizi mis 
sile strayed into Mexico This means 
that a new and untested rocket, as large 
or larger than the V-2, will probably 
not make its debut on the famous sands 
near £1 Paso 

One of the biggest problems in build- 
ing a better roclut than the V-2 is in 
the gyroscope, which steers the missile 
The Germans had trouble making the 
rocket go where they wanted it to The 
V-2 that landed m Mexico also revealed 
the difficulty m keeping the weapon 
under control once it ii fired 
An Amcncan-built device for tilting 
the gyroscope in flight u the first step 
toward control of the rocket by radio 
from the ground, the dream of all mis- 
sdes designers 

Another step ahead of the V-2 has 
been achieved by the Army This is a 
simplified fuel piping system, planned 


to do the job of the complicated mass 
of pipes on the Nazi rocket 

Newest of the smaller missiles being 
tested by the Army are the WAC B and 
the Corporal E 

The WAC-B is a new version of the 
WAC Corporal rocket, built in this 
country during World Wu II A fea- 
ture of the new rocket is i light weight 
sheet steel motor construction, compared 
With the forgings iiid castings of other 
roikets 

Less IS known of the Corporal h, 
which IS reported to have been fired sue 
ccssfully at White Sands The Army 
just isn’t talking ibout this one yet, 
but It is believed to be another of the 
smalt experimental rockets which will 
help develop the great American rocket 
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N«w Camel Discovered 
Near Sagittarius and Libra 

► A NEW COMFT, barely visible 
through a five inch telescope, has been 
discovered m the southern evening sky 
by a Russian observer ind reported to 
the Harvard College Observatory 

The comet has been named Jakovin 
Junior, iftcr its discoverer It wis first 
spotted near the constellations Sagittarius, 
the archer, and Libra, the scales The 
comet wav north of the stir, Antarcs, in 


► A PRODUCT of coal called char can 
be puivcnzcd finer than raw coal and 
is therefore suitable for fuel in powdered 
fuel burner installations the American 
ScKiety of Mechanical Engineers was told 
by A D Singh of Chicago and L f 
Kane of the U S Bureau of Mines 

Both these men were formerly associ- 
ated with the Institute of Gas Technology 
111 Chicago, and reported on work done 
at the institution Char is made from coal 
by driving off part of the volatile con- 
tents m the form of gases and vapor 
It IS not a new product but relatively 
new processes now make it obtainable 
at reasonable cost Processes were de- 
scribed 

A method of pulverizing coal, char 
and other solids, developed at the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, was also de- 
scribed It is known as flash pulvenzation 
In It, powdered char, mixed with hot 
combustion gases, escapes from a com- 
pression chamber through a nozzle, and 
explodes with the removal of pressure 
into very fine particles 

Advantages of powdered char over 
raw coal include its higher rates of com- 
bustion with a considerably shorter flame, 
resulting in increased furnace capacity 
Saving of four to five percent in fuel 
can be effected because of its lower 
hydrogen content and reduced surface 
moisture 
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Preventing Plane Crashes 

Pilot errors of unovoidoble mis]udgment cause ma- 
jority of crashes. Instruments can take out some of the 
guesswork. 

► PILOT ERRORS, ihe cause of the 


iTujonty of the major airplane crashes in 
the past year, might be responsible for 
fewer accidents if all commercial trans- 
ports were equipped with more of the 
automatic controls recently developed to 
aid the human being at the controls 
Pilot errors are not due to careless- 
ness but to what might be called a type 
of misjudgment Trained pilots seldom 
knowingly take chances Headwinds 
and tailwinds can nuse them to mis- 
judge onward speed Hazy atmosphere 
may create optical illusions Radio static 
can prevent good radio reception 
E\cn a radar scope requires a mo- 
ment to interpret and another moment 
for the pilot to act This may be too 
long a delay in a fast-moving plane 

Other Cauaea 

Not all airplane crashes in the past 
year were due to pilot errors The U S 
Civil Aeronautics Administration states 
that they were the cause of the ma- 
jority, however Other causes include 
structur'il defects, engine trouble and 
fires But even these might have been 
harmless if the planes were equipped 
with automatic devices which would 
have given the pilot early warning 
Many instruments to make flying safer 
have been developed during the war and 
following years Most of them are still 
in an experimental suge Their use, 
however, need not await perfection Their 
mstallation ii costly Tlieir use might 
cut down pay load capacity and even 
require extra crew memben But hu- 
man life is at stake 
If airplane companies cannot finance 
the mstallations the government per- 
haps should aid them 
A great forward step has already been 
taken by the governmem m the in- 
stallation of very high frequency (VHP) 
radio equipment at airports under the 
control of the Civd Aeronautics Admm- 
istracion This is static-free The CAA 
also is converting its radio ranm the 
so-called radio beams on whnm com- 
mercial transports fly, to a very high 
frequency type It gives a reliable beam 
m dl types of weather When a plane 


follows the beam, it is relatively safe 
from collisions with stationary objects 
such as mountains 

Radar, hailed during the war as the 
cure-all for civilian flying m postwar 
days, has as yet not been widely installed 
in transports The war-type equipment 
was thought too heavy, too bulky and 
to require too many extra members of 
the crew to operate However, light- 
weight radar equipment has now been 
developed TTic Army announced a 
125 pound set about nine months ago 

Howard Hughes, of aircraft fame, has 
recently produced what he calls a radar- 
altimeter that flashes a light and sounds a 
horn when a plane comes within 2,000 
feet of an obstacle 

Automatk electronic pilots give great 
promise of increasing safety in planes 
They will hold a plane on the radio 
beam in crosscountry flights and on 
the glider beam in landing They re- 
spond to the waves m the beam A 
human pilot is still necessary, but his 
job 18 to watch the equipment and tee 
that it is working properly 

Automatic controls arc said to handle 
engines, flight, navigation and even traf 
fic control better than humans and with- 


out fatigue or error They arc not sub- 
ject to the “panel panic" that some- 
times overwhelms the human pilot m 
a crisis This is due to the bewilder- 
ing array of indicators and gages, 
switches and levers on the present panel 
board lliese autopilots make flight 
control easier, assist direction control, 
trim, altitude selection, constant speed 
and even bad weather landmgs 

A few other instruments of improved 
types are needed A pilot needs to know 
wind direction and velocity He needs 
to know outside temperature At high 
altitudes, ice may form on propellers or 
wings Electricity in the atmosphere may 
interfere with electric equipment in the 
plane Dc iccrs and static dischargers 
are important 

Then a plane should be equipped with 
automatic devices that warn a pilot of 
imperfect engine functioning and of 
internal vibrations that might result in 
structural failure 

Sn#nr« LMter Junm ti 1*47 

INTBHTIOIt 

Air Conditioning Cleanar 

► AN AIR-CONDITIONER for railway 
passenger cars that incorporates an elec- 
trical air<leancr is the invention on 
which F H R Pegg of Cranford, N J , 
has receiacd patent 2,422,563 A senes 
of electrically charged plates attracts and 
holds dust from outside air, and even 
tobacco-smoke particles from the car it- 
self They are subsequently washed off 
and discarded Patent rights arc assigned 
to Westmghousc Electric Corporation 
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Snowpa^rs, caught in the air in a 
quickly drying plastic solution, arc pre 
served for scientists studying snow 
crystal forms 


American steel industry depends 
largely on iron ore from the Mcsabi re- 
gion in Minnesota, this high grade ore, 
used to produce about 85% of the steel 
made, is shipped by water from western 
Lake Superior to I^ke Erie ports 



Calfium cyanamtde, which is made in 
one process of fixing atmosjiheric nitro- 
gen to m inuf icturc lertili/er ind ex- 
plosives, was jiroduccd in (icrmany at 
low cost by a continuous rotary furnace 
process 

When tomatoes are raised to make 
catsup, high acid content is desirable to 
give sprightly flavor, potash applied as a 
fertilizer to the growing crop will in- 
crease the acid m the tomatoes pro 
duced 

Wartime developments in the use of 
alumtnum have bcxistcd it into a posi 
tion of the second rating metal of peace- 
time industry m terms oi volume pro 
duced, iron, including steel, is number 
one 

Among American common vegetables, 
cabbage, carrots, beets, peas, cucumbers 
and cantaloupes arc of Old World ori- 
gin, potatoes, tomatoes, green peppers, 
pumpkins and most squashes and beans 
were originally New World products 
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culcs, juit west of Lyra Hercules, you 
will recall, performed twelve classic 
labors, of which the fifth was to kill the 
birds of Lake Stymphalis Aquila is 
sometimes considered to represent one 
of these birds, and Sagitta is the arrow 
he used, still shown in flight towards 
its prey However, it has also been made 
the arrow of Cupid 1 
On the opposite side of Aquila, ]ust 
'thove Sagittarius, one star is shown 
marking the shield. Scutum This is a 
relatively modern constellation, hiving 
first been shown on the star maps puh- 
Itshcd in 1690 by the Polish brewer and 
amateur astronomer, Johannes Hcvelius 
He called it “Sobieski’s Shield,*' to hon- 
or the third John Sobieski, king of Pol- 
and A distinguished soldier, he com- 
manded the troops who freed Vienna 
from the Turks in 1683, so it is not sur- 
prising that the loyal Hevelius seven 
years later honored him with a constella- 
tion to fill a part of the sky which up to 
then hid been empty 
Another of Hcvelius’ constellations is 


that of Canes Ven itici, the hunting dogs, 
in the curve formed by the handle of 
the Great Dipper Also to him we must 
give credit for Lacerta, the lizard, now 
seen in the northeast, and represented on 
the maps by a single star, Leo Minor, in 
the northwest, and several others not 
shown 

• • • 

Celeatial Time Table For July 

July rST 


1 

6 08 « 

m 

1> III) moop 


10 00 a 

m 

Muon fartlievt 262 600 milcm 

6 

S 00 A 

m 

Earth farthest from sun 04 
461 000 mlhm 

n 

5 S4 K 

m 

Moon in last quarter 

14 

1 00 p 

m 

Mercury pammw sun 


11 60 p 

m 

Moon passes Man 

17 

12 40 A 

m 

Moon pAuee Venus 


6 00 p 

m 

Moon nearest, 2ZZ 000 miles 


n 16 p 

m 

New moon 

IR 

B 60 p 

m 

Mofm paisM Saturn 

2S 

4 00 A 

m 

Mercury passes Venus 

Z4 

6 64 p 

n 

Moon m first qusrter 

ss 

1 41 A 

m 

Moon psBses close to Jupiter 

28 

nrly a 

la 

Heteon of delta Aquarld 
shower visibli 

SI 

1 00 a 

m 

Moon farthest again 262 400 
miks 


Siibtrmrt one hour for CHT two htnin for 
MET and three for PST 

Add one hour for the rorreipundiDR Daylight 
Saving Time 
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Diatoms Collect Copper 


► COPPER is collected by onc-cMled 
sea plants known as diatoms in concen 
trations that arc scores of times strong 
enough to kill them — ^in theory at least 
Afudysis of these microscopic vegetable 
junkmen made by an English scientist, 
N Ingram Hendey of the Admiralty 
Central Metallurgical Laboratory, shows 
that several different species contain any- 
where from 31 to 164 paiti per million 
of copper by weight By way of con- 
trast, Mr Hendey mentions that one- 
half part of copper per million is con- 
sider^ to kill the plants’ freshwater 
relatives that sometimas make trouble in 


city water systems The sea water in 
which the specimens were collected for 
analysis contained only seven parts per 
billion of copper 

What these micro-plants do with their 
copper collections has not yet been de- 
termined Mr Hendey suggests that it 
may cither be chemically shelved as a 
precipitate or coagulate, or that it may 
have some functional role in the plant- 
cells’ pigment bodies 

In his communication to Nature, (May 
10), Mr Hendey does not mention a 
pouibic connection between this copper- 
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coUcctiog activity of diatoms and die 
high copper concentration in oysters, 
which fc<^ largely on diatoms It has 
been known for some years, for example, 
that oysters in the in&nt phase of their 
lives will not settle down and start grow- 
ing shells unless there is a trace of cop- 
per in the water over their beds 

Dr Paul Galtsod, of the U b Fish 
and Wildlife Service's fisheries labora- 
tory, expressed lively interest in a pos- 
sible connection between copper in dia- 
toms and copper in oysters Oysters, he 
said, have a tolerance for topper far 
beyond their known physiological re- 
quirement for the metal Some of the 
laboratory tanks with which he works 
have copper or brass httings, and the 
oysters in them absorb so much copper 
directly from the water that they turn 
green He added that oysters often have 
far greater quantities of /me than of cop- 
per in their bodies, but nobody has yet 
found out what they do with it 

SrtmM iMUr Junm ta 1H7 

HJLNT PATROliOaT 

Blight-Resistant Potato 
Is New Variety Produced 

► BLIGHT RESISTANT poutoes, able 
to defy the fungus disease that ruins 
millions of bushels yearly and that a 
century ago caused famine in Ireland, 
seem at last to be realized Dr D K. 
Reddick, Cornell University plant path 
ologist, has produced several new varie- 
ties by crossing cultivated potatoes with 
a wild species from South America 

In 1927, after ten years of vain search 
for an immune variety, Dr Reddick 
broadcast an appeal through the press 
A fanner in northern New York, Fred 
Ashworth, responded with this South 
American species, which he hid im- 
ported in an effort to get a frost proof 
potato and hid found to be blight proof 
instead 

Dr Reddick found the South Ameri- 
can potato worthless as a crop plant, 
but was able to hybridize it with good 
cultivated varieties in such a way as to 
produce a number of varieties that arc 
expected to prove profitiblc as well as 
immune to the blight 

One of the new varieties hh has named 
Ashworth, in honor of the man who 
gave him the South American parent 
■tram Others are called Chenango, 
Empire, Essex, Fillmore, Hartford, 
Masson and Snowdrift Test lots of 
the new vaneties are now being tried 
out at a number of expenment stations, 
includmg one m Cotta Rica 

Boi&ncg Nwm L^tr, Jmnt $t, IHf 
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Rubbar Fibrils Squaaz* 

Out Drops Whon Strotchod 

► RUBBER DEFENDS for in cIjs 
ticity on Its ability to squeeze liquid 
droplets out of its micro-nbnllar struc- 
ture when stretched Other clastic sub- 
stances have the same micro structure, 
with minute libers enmeshing a liquid 

This was one of the findings laid be 
fore members of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in Palo Alto, Calif , by Prof 
h A Hauser of the Massachusetts In 
stilutc of Technology and Dr D S le 
Beau of the Midwett Rubber Reclaim 
ing Company In tocir research they 
used an ultramicroscopc, which is a 
quartz lensed instrument using short 
wave ultraviolet instead of visible light 
It docs not give as high magnification 
as the electron microscope but on the 
other hand spares the specimen the dc 
structivc bombardment of the electron 
stream 

The same soap or other detergent that 
takes grease and dirt out of iabrus can 
help get otherwise insoluble dyes into 
them, Prof James W McBain of Stan 
ford University reported to the Amen 
can Chemical Society Less than one 
per cent of a “solubilizing" detergent 
will help the dye to take hold A simi 
lar phenomenon has been observed m 
nature, he pointed out, in the trinspor 
tation of the insoluble vitamins A and 
K in the body fluids 

Associated with Prof McRain in this 
study were A G Wilder and R C 
Merrill, Jr 

5flt#nr« NfM.9 Tatter lunt fs tiH7 
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Stroam Pollution Costly 
Evon If Waste Is UsmI 

► INDUSTRIAL wa u or sewage 
which pollute a stream arc costly, even 
when useful by products such as fertilizer 
arc recovered, Prof George F Barnes 
of the Case School of Applied Science 
told the American Society of Mcchani 
cal Engineers meeting 

More and more, industry can expect 
to have to bear some of the costs of this 
national problem, Prof Barnes warned 

Polluting streams with wastes from 
industry runs up a bill of millions of 
dollars each year, he explained The old 
idea, made famous by the French au- 
thor, Victor Hugo, in his classic **Lci 
Miscrables,'’ that recovering waitei mch 
as sewage by chemical treatment can 


produce by-products to foot the bill is 
not true, Prof Barnes declared 
The income from by products of 
sewage and other industrial wastes will 
reduce the costs of stream polluuon, but 
It will not pay the whole cost 
Stream pollution, the speaker ex- 
plained, creates “indigestion or disease" 
of a river The cure is expensive Sewage 
must be treated Sewage borne solids 
must be removed or treated When 
sludge, scum, grit or screenings arc re 
moved from the polluted stream, there 
M still the problem of disposing of this 
waste 

While there nre standard treatments 
for sewage pollution of streams. Prof 
Rirncs said that industrial wastes some- 
times crcitc unusual problems Such 
wastes from industry as oil, acids, cyan- 
ides or metals require special treatments 
In one stuc, Pennsylvania, alone, the 
cstimmd needs in industrial waste 
treatment plants have been estimated at 
$IS,000,000 

The trend is toward industries directly 
bciring It Icist piit of the cost of 
stream pollution, Prof Barnes stated 

SrtfHfT Nawa LtJler June ta fS47 
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Record of Achievcmeiic 

► HOPES POR BETTER caung are 
held out to a famine-menaced world in 
the new Yearbook of the U S De- 
partment of Agriculture Higher-yield- 
ing plants and faster growing, fatter an- 
imals, more efficient cultivation that 
saves the soil while it uses it, deadlier 
weapons against crop-destroying insect 
pests, grams with disease resistance bred 
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into them — all these, and much besides, 
crowd the 944 pagiss 

This is the first Yearbook the Depart- 
ment of Agnculture has issued since 
the beginning of World War II Even 
the “skimmiest" kind of examination 
produces a most astonishing catalog of 
new things under the farmer’s sun Just 
at random DDT, benzene bexachloride, 
2,4-D, hybrid vigor m cattle, poultry and 
other animals, application of the hybrid 
idea to a range of plants from alfalfa to 
onions, feeding hormones and vitamms 
to animals, msect repellents, penicillin 
and other antibiotics in veterinary medi- 
cine — the list might be continued almost 
indefinitely 

Sometimes tw^scicntific techniques 
are combined in one )oh For example, a 
promising wheat hybrid proved sterile 
because its chromosome number was 
wrong So the geneticists used colchicine 
to get offspring with double the chromo 
some number, and these proved perfectly 
fertile 

Department of Agriculture researchers 
know well that man docs not live by 
bread alone Along with their new strains 
of corn and wheat they have been breed- 
ing bigger and better berries and fruits 
and even doubling the size of Easter 
lilies 
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Disease Can Starve Babies 
As Well as Lack of Food 

► PICTURES of Starving babies, pathetic 
little bundles of skin and bones with 
big, tragic eyes, stopped many a doctor 
strolling through the exhibits at the re- 
cent American Medical Association meet- 
ing Some of the babies pictured were 
European war and famine victims Others 
were American babies brought to hos- 
pitals in the Boston and Cleveland areas 
for treatment for malnutrition Without 
the labels under the pictures, you could 
not have told which was from Eilropc 
and which from the United States 

The Amcncan babies were not starv- 
mg from lack of food Their parents 
could and did provide plenty of the 
nght kind of infant fare, with vitamins, 
protems, carbohydrates and minerals, that 
ordinarily causes youngsten to thrive and 
grow 

These babies were sick babies They 
were starving because disease, usually a 
chronic infection, kept them from being 
nourished by their Theur pictures 
were shown by Dr Charles F McKhann 
and Dr Samuel Specter, Western Re- 


serve University School of Medicine, to 
call the attention of other doctors to 
the fact that malnutriuon is not always 
the result of poor or scanty diet 

Only one out of 10 of the more than 
1,000 malnourished infants they studied 
were starving because of lack of the 
right kind of food About one m 10 
failed to gaui weight because of some 
psychologic or emotional disturbance 
or refusal to eat 

The other eight out of each 10 were 
malnourished b^use of disease, often 
a disease not easily detected 

Dr McKhann said the prmcipal dis 
cases causing loss of weight and other 
results of malnutrition arc infections of 
the nose, throat, lungs and other ports 
of the respiratory tract, with infected 
adenoids, and sinuKs probably causing 
the greatest amount of trouble Other 
causes arc congenital heart disease, dis 
turbanccs of the metabolism, infections 
of the kidneys and gcnito-urmary infcc 
tions, and cocliac syndrome 

VewoM Ntw* Loltor Juns it, IHT 
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Starlings Profor WalizM 
To Sousa's Martial Music 

► LATEST WEAPON against those 
pesky birds, the starlings, is march music, 
but It probably will not help rid your 
town of starlings 

At the Philadelphia zoo, starlings built 
their nest in a loud speaker They were 
not disturbed at all by the soft strains 
of waltzes But when the stirring marches 
of John Philip Sousa were played, the 
starlinn stirred They flew off when the 
martial music began and returned only 
when It finished 

It seems the zoo’s taste in music agreed 
with the starlings, though They have 
raised four babies and arc incubating a 
second brood 
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Alaska Bbcxons — Msriui Bvbeau — Csx 
ton, 343 p, lUui, $4 30 A drtmttic in 
tefpfetttion of the lodian ^oce of thii 
00 ^ coontiy and correlation of these 
pe^es history, folk lore and music with 
the Aiiauc peoples of long ago 
American Military Government In 
Germany — Harold Zmk — MncMtlUm, 
272 p, |4 A careful analysis of the de- 
vdopmeot of milicsry govenunent from 
temporary measures to long range plan- 
ung. the obstacles encountered ai^ future 
plans 

Bloodhounds and Hov to Train Them 
— Leon F Whitney — Omngo Judd, 142 
p , illus , |2 A complete discussion of the 
training required to teach these hounds 
CO trail man Police procedure u par 
ticularly emf^iasized 

Chemistry op Muscular Contraction 
— A SkentGyorgyi — Acudemtc Pross, 150 
p , illus , $4 50 Delivered as the Cameron 
Prixe Lecmre at the University of Fdin 
bur^, this IS a discussion of ^e constit 
uena of the contracule muscle fibril and 
the induction of contraaion in t^ro 
The Dates and Editions of Curtis' 
British Eniomology— Richard E Black 
welder — Smttbsomsn, Misc Col Vol 107, 
No 5, 26 p , illus , paper, 25 cents A 
companion of the original ediuon of this 
classic source for genotype designation 
with the revised reprint ^inon In the 
latter some ma>or changes were made in 
genotype designauon and nomenclature 
Fabric STRUCTURP— John H Strong— 
Chtmtcd Pub, 241 p, illus, |6 Com 
pletely illustrated with diagrams and pbo- 
lographs, this text is both a good founda 
non for textile students add a useful 
reference book Particular emphasis is laid 
on the cfaaracteristia of &e different 
threads, both natural and arufiaal 
Hbrmon Carey Bumpus Yankee Nat 
Uralist — Hermon C Cirey, Jr — Un$t/ 
of AfsMRp 141 p, illus, $2 50 This biog 
raphy ^Records the varied career of a man 
disanguiihed as biologist, museum ducc 
tor, a^ college official 
A History op the American Medical 
Association 1847 to 1947 — Morns Fish- 
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bein — S s u n dor s, 1226 p, lUus $10 Com- 
memorating the centennial of the A M A . 
this history reviews its rise as a great 
orgamxation, its campaigns in behalf of 
medical education, to eliminate quackery, 
improve industri^ health and provide 
tfacougboot the country a high qu^ity of 
medical care 

Microbial Antagonisms and ANTiBionr 
Substances— Selman A Waksman— 
Commonwonltb Fund, rev ed, 415 p, 
lUus, |4 Bringfog i^to date the matenal 
on strepcomyun ani||Mnjailia, this basic 
text lo ancibiot^£|BjRalso an enlarged 
bibliography 

P Q R S T — Riteman — Mac 
mdUn, 84 p , illus , $3 50 A beginner s 
guide foe use duetng examioirron and in 
terpretation of electrocardiographic trac 
mgs 

Qualitativb Analysis by Spot Tfsts, 
Inorganic and Organic Applications — 
Fntx Fcigl — BUwvtor, 3rd ed 573 p . lUus , 
$8 Completely up to date, this classic text 
on spot analytes is again available A sec 
non on technique and apparatus is in 
eluded as well as a survey of all literature 
on spot test analysis 

Radar Engineering — ^Donald G Fmk— 
McCruwHtU, 644 p, illus |7 Designrtl 
to provide a general compilation of radar 
information, Part I deals with fundamen 
tal concepts of radar technology, Pan 11 
With componena, circuits and stnicturra 
used in equipment 
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MIDICINI 

“Taggad” War Gases 
Traced Through Body 

► "HUMAN GUINEA PIG” and am- 
mal experiments in which ihc deposition 
in living tissues of the deadly war gases, 
mustard and lewisite, was traced with 
radioactive substances, have been re 
vealed it the University of California 

The experunents were done during 
the war to learn more about the action 
of these gases Dorothy Axelrod, re- 
search assistant, and Dr Joseph G Ham- 
ilton, associate professor of medical phys- 
ics, reported the work in the American 
Jourod of Pathology (May) 

In the experunents, a tiny section 
of skin was painted over with mustard 
gas “ugged" with radioactive sulfur or 
Icwisitc^taggcd” with radioactive arse- 
nic Thin slices of biopsicd skin taken 
after administrauon were placed on a 
photographic plate, the radioactivity ex- 
posing the film 

From these radioautographs. Miss 
Axelrod and Dr Hamilton were able to 
determine m what ussuci and types of 


cells the two gases were found to am- 
centrate 

Lewisite was deposited in the outer 
layer of the skin, the hair follicles and 
hair Very little penetrated to the 
deeper layers of skin, but it was very de- 
struction to cells wherever it lodged 

Mustard gas proved much more pene- 
trating, going primarily into the under 
layer of sbn, thus possibly explaining 
the deep burns found in exposure to this 
g« 

An accumulation of both materials 
was found in and around blood vesrels 
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AN HISTOBICAL AmOACH 

”A clear and winning account 
of tha tactics and strategy of 
Kiance . a guida for lay 
man aAd axpart alika ** — 
Philip Momson, S Y Timuo 
Book Brmtw 

'*Mr Conant u going against 
tha whole academic indnstnal 
tradition. Hu nnail unaamm- 
tng book, with its aptly choaen 
instanfes and its strong per- 
sonal note, amounts to a man- 
ifesto, and It may mark an 
epoch in the cultural htttory 
of tha twentieth century,** 

— ^Jacques Bamin, ffarpar*! 
Jtftfganna 
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• New Machines and Gadgefs • 
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JlLMlltR IS a simple dime for 
home Uit to indicate the mount of 
natural pectin tn frmt futtts and the 
amount of sugar needed for felling A 
glass tube with a mall bottom outlet 
IS filled unth the futie uhieh is permitted 
to diip for one minute A me on the 
glass at the top of the remaining fuite 
(houi the amount of sugar needed 

^tnenrm Nrum I ailtr Inna »» 19A7 
* 

FISHI3NI SINKFR made of metal 
has a removable ci nte r betULtn tuo end 
parts the center poition t hich tapci 
towaid its ends can be le plated by one 
With a greater diameter ind u eight 
Slotted lengthwiee it tan be it moved 
and the replacement added t ithout tooi\ 

Srianem Nraa I rttar la n m I9i7 

O B1 VtR ^GF bottle earret gia\pt r/x 
bottles by then nee\s and has a eenteted 
handle for carrying I he device is made 
of plastic unth six openings to slide over 
the bottle nec\s and tuo hmgtd clamps 
to hold them tightly tn puce 

Scan a Naaa Lattar Jaat. *9 19 7 

Hi VFN riLATLD umbrella fot use on 
the laum is made of overlapping strips 
of light aluminum that i(etp out the 
sun but allow an (lit Illation The picture 
^hows Its Ktwdy constitution and that it 



tan bt tilted a tdtd The unibiella 
IS made in tnfht (tions to pinntt a y 
di mantling and i mput toiage 

S r rr a I tl r Ja * J 7 

I* III col Ik n l{itf ontints nthtr 
hot 01 cold I I ig of gli fibei and 
a pit tic and ha i bra ded dt in cfiing 


Question Box 


AERONAI TICS 

Whnl Iji the ma n auHe f | lane nuih 1 1 
P 400 

ASIRONOMV 

What eonHtellatiinH ran y q hm In ih« 
■ummtr nhyT p 107 

BIOIOTY 

What niLtal I dial ms c Ikct* 1 400 

lll»NI9Ta\ 

How an the rhemkal -^Tacinciit^ of aril 
flrwl protHna linked upT p 40S 
On what dm rufatej deieni f r itii 
alaaticity 7 p 400 


Whit H t 1 Inn e hha ni, e i I irl 
(■uni t 1 I iO I 

MFtHt INE 

How Itbm t d «illTrfr»lw iite 
in itH effect n the ^nfrlH ^ 

H w iH a I ew ig b tier f aurfare 

infe t na than le iln p 40Z 

URNIIIIOI <H \ 

I) 4tB lintpi pre waltrr^ r mar hra 
) 410 

H w are acentM levH i ng plana fir 
a nrkot auperior t tie V 2* p 40b 


PtetBlM f ovar (/ S Af vg Harvard I r tarativ j 40 J Sedar A rt ft Co p 40S fVrtffht 
AaroHauttOMl Corp pit 

Wkara puhUakad aouraaa ora uaai thap arf { 


to gatht tn I he upper edges 4 remov 
able ha\ri the same material fits the 
top of d The cover ts designed 

for t JUifUait galvanized pad 

c ca Nawa Lattar Ja e an 1947 


Hi HRl FMINCVISIIFR developed 
for an raft c ibm u e but Usable eh' 
tihen p Fit ( in upholsUry and b 
dmg c( an anti freeze tiafer solu 

Uon pfueicl by carbon dioxide and 



or 


C^on^ratuiationi 


subscriptions to 

" Science NNESilettet 

ora 01 saloon o m July oi 
sand us your instructiont-^i 
tunota parson ond tha oddra 
cord will ba no lad if you 
lor b rthddyt (oil ogas) oi goii 
anst for voulions to olart yoi 
collage oi bread and batter 
weak and v s K Gifts ora $5 
g n $8 for two yearly gifts 







